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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  ASIA. 

It  was  in  Ama,  accordiiiff  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,    book 
that  arts  and  dvilization  had  their  origin;  and  it  is  with  -^-^*^' 
this  diyision  of  the  globe  that  we  shall  be^n  our  series  of 
descripdons,  winch  will  in  some  measure  resemble  a  voyage 
round  the  world. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  ancient  nations  Name  of 
of  Asia  recognised  those  grand  divisions  of  the  globe  to 
which  we  have  given  the  name  of  quarters,  or  that  they 
distinguished  the  division  in  which  they  lived  by  the  name 
of  Ana.  The  conjecture  of  the  learned  Bochaot,  who  de- 
rives this  name  from  a  Hebrew  or  Phenician  word  %  signi- 
fying ihe  middle^  has  therefore  no  foundation  in  history. 
Equally  little  confidence  is  due  to  the  speculations  of 
■ome  etymologists,  upon,  an  obscure  relation  of  the  name 
A^  to  the  word  As^  a  general  term  for  a  divinity  among 

•  fiocfasrt  PiMlig.  IV.  c  S3. 
VOL.  If.  B 
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BOOK  many  European  nations  ^    To  confine  ourselves,  then,  to 

. L  admitted  facts,  the  name  of  Asia  was  applied  by  Homer, 

Herodotus,  and  Euripides  %  to  a  district  of  Lydia  watered 
by  the  Cayster,  and  in  which  the  geographers  of  a  kter 
age  distinguished  a  tribe  called  Asiones,  and  a  dty  called 
Asia.  It  appears  probable,  that  the  Greeks,  in  proportion 
as  their  knowledge  was  enlarged,  extended  this  name  by 
little  and  little,  from  the  district  to  which  it  was  first  ap- 
plied, till  it  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ulti- 
mately the  other  extensive  regions  of  the  east.  It  was  thus 
that  the  French  extended  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Alle- 
magne  to  the  whole  of  Germany ;  and  that  the  ancient  can- 
ton of  Italia,  in  a  remote  comer  of  Calabria,  imposed  its 
name  on  the  great  peninsula  of  which  it  forms  so  incon- 
siderable a  portion, 
limttt  ol  The  limits  of  Aria  are  partly  natural  and  permanent,  and 
partly  defined  by  amMEigements  which  admit  of  difference 
of  opinion.  On  the  south-west,  the  straits  of  Babelman- 
del  and  the  Arabian  gulf  separate  it  firom  Africa,  with 
which  it  unites  at  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  Towards  the  west, 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Archipelago,  the  straits  of  the 
BvEdaneUeB  and  of  Constantinople,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
sliaita  of  Caffa,  divide  it  from  Europe ;  but  fnxn  the  struts 
of  Caffii  to  those  of  Waigatz,  near  Nova  Zembla,  the  bound- 
ary is  unoertMn.  The  opinion  most  generally  followed,  is 
TbeTinaifctbat  of  many  of  the  ancients,  who  regarded  the  Tanais, 
qow  the  Dqd»  as  the  natural  limit  of  these  two  divisions 
of  the  world;  but  the  tortuous  oourse  of  this  river,  of 
which  the  andoits  had  very  vague  ideas,  has  led  geogra- 
ph^ili  into  a  labyrinth  of  contradictions  ^ ;  by  some,  a  line 
is  traced  from  the  mouth  oi  the  Don  to  that  of  the  Dwina, 
ill  the  WUle  Sea;  by  others  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi ; 
but  both  methods  are  entirely  arbitrary.  The  acade- 
w*^<w^  of  Sl  Petersbuigfa,  however,  have  at  last  satis- 
factorily shewn>  tkat  the  diain  of  the  Urafian  mountains 

*  Comp.  Bayer,  Comment  PetropoKt  V.  331b 

*  Eurip.  BftoduB,  ▼.  64. 

*  See  the  maps  of  SassoD,  Dilulc^  Honuna,  ^. 
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coiwritatCT  the  xuiliind  boundary  of  Europe  and  Northern  BOOK 
Ana.  To  reconcile  this  limit,  now  generally  adopted,  with  ^^^^^* 
the  ancient  daima  of  the  Tanais,  Pallas  has  proposed  to 
taoe  m  line  of  d^narcation,  following  the  exterior  margin  Weitmi  II* 
ef  those  Tast  salt  pkins  which  bound  the  Caspian  Sea  m^^tTI^ 
the  norths  leaving  in  Aria  the  Rusuan  governments  ofias. 
Orenboui^  and  Astnican,  crossing  the  Wolga  at  Zarizin, 
and  thence  foUowing  the  course  of  the  Don  ^  This  arrange^ 
nent  of  Pallas  has  the  disadvantage  of  dividing  the  course 
of  a  large  river  into  two  parts,  belonging  to  separate  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  and  of  being  founded  on  circumstan- 
ces which,  though  natural,  are  not  marked  with  suffi- 
cient distinctness  for  the  purposes  of  geography.  It 
b  better  to  follow  the  opnion  of  Herodotus,  Plato, 
Srastosthenes,  and  other  andents,  and  abandon  al^ostApr^ 
eotirAj  the  couiiBe  of  the  Don,  and  fix  the  frontier  of 
Aria,  by  a  Hne  which  naturally  terminates  at  the  isthmus 
cf  Caucasus.  This  line  is  marked  by  the  course  of  the 
livers  of  Manitch  and  Kooma.  It  is  by  the  beds  of 
these  two  currents  that  the  Palus  Meotis  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  would  mix  thdr  waters,  if  their  level  were  about 
fSO  feet  higher.  The  Manitch  falls  into  the  Don,  which 
thus  preserves  for  some  leagues  its  andent  prerogative  of 
separating  Europe  from  Asia.  Upon  mature  reflection,  we 
prefer  this  boundary  to  that  which  follows  the  course  of 
the  Kooban  and  the  Tereck.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Koo- 
ma,  the  Caspian  Sea  will  mark  out  the  frontier  of  Europe 
to  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  of  Juk,  to  which  Cathe- 
rine II.  gave  the  more  geographical  name  of  Ural.  This 
river,  in  conducting  us  to  the  mountains  of  the  same  name, 
will  complete  the  natural  limits  towards  the  west. 

Fitim  the  straits  of  Wiugatz,  the  Frozen  Sea  forms 
the  boundary  of  Aria.     It  is  uncertun  whether  the  lands 
discovered  to  the  north  of  Siberia  are  islands,  like  Nova 
ZemUa,  or  the  extremities  of  West  Gremland ;  whether  the  Septtattos 
ttoxen  Sea  itsdf  is  wide  enough  to  be  called  a   sea,  or  is^^^^^^"^ 
only  a  kmg  channel  confined  by  lands  and  islands :  it  is  cer- 

•  Conmmtiiii  PetiopoL  1.   Plan  of  a  0eKDption  of  JRuim.   PaUm,  Ob« 
•nv.  fur  let  mxmUfpn,  etc* 
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BOOK   tain,  bowever,  that  it  bounds  nortbeni  Asia  on  all  sides*  and 
that  this  part  of  the  world  is  also  completely  separated  from 


North  America  by  Behring^s  Straits.  Commencing  by  these 
struts,  the  Great  or  the  Padfic  Ocean  forms  the  eastern  limit 
of  Ama.  The  Aleutian  islands,  and  those  which  are  in  their 
vicinity,  thus  belong  to  America,  being  only  a  prolongation 
of  the  peninsula  of  Alashka. 

&mth*cMt  But  ^iiat  frontier  can  be  asagned  to  Asia  towards  the 
south-east?  Must  we  say,  that  the  Marian  or  Ladrone 
islands,  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  the  Celebes,  Borneo, 
and  Java,  make  pare  of  Asia,  whilst  New  Guinea  and  New 
Britain  do  not  belong  to  it  ?  All  natural  limits  cease  as 
soon  as  we  enter  into  that  immense  archipelago  which  ex- 
tends between  the  great  ocean  and  the  Indian  seas.  Yet 
we  cannot  avoid  considering  the  struts  of  Malacca,  and  the 
passage  between  the  Philippine  islands  and  Formosa,  as  the 
most  natural-  frontier  of  Asia  on  this  side.  All  the  islands 
to  the  east  of  this  lide,  as  far  as  New  Zealand  and  the  So- 
dety  Islands,  should  evidently  form  a  fifth  division  of  the 
world,  of  which  New  Holland  is  the  continent  or  principal 
land.  A  sight  of  a  modem  chart  of  the  South  Sea  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  every  well  informed  person  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  will  arise  from  the  adoption  of  this  arrange- 
ment in  the  methodical  distribution  of  geographical  descrip- 
tions. 

Sontfaem  To  the  south,  the  Indian  seft  separates  Asia  from  Africa ; 
so  that  the  Maldivian  islands  belong  to  Asia ;  the  Isle 
of  France,  Bourbon,  and  Mahe  to  Africa,  though,  in  the 
idiom  of  commerce  'and  navigation,  these  last  islands  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  East  In- 
dies. The  island  of  Socotra,  which  incontestibly  belongs  to 
Africa,  is,  however,  in  a  great  many  works,  described  as 
in  Asia^. 

Dfanottioiis     Circumscribed  within  the  boundaries  now  pointed  out, 

of  Asia,      j^giji  presents  a  surface  that  may  be  estimated  at  154,000,000 

'  Petfaftps  it  would  be  stfll  better  to  restrict  the  names  of  the  great  dhnaioM 
to  ooDtinenta,  and  to  take  the  islands  in  arbitrary  groupes,  or  speak  of  them  as 
belonging  to  the  respective  divisions  when  they  lie  contiguous,  without  attaching 
any  perma&cnt  importance  to  this  part  of  geognphical  nomenclitare.«-iTR. 
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Eogliah  square  iniles.  The  greatest  l(ength\>f  this  continent,    BOOK 
taken  obliquely  from  the  isthmus  of  Suez  to  Behring^s  ^^^^' 
SciHits,  is  about  7870  English  miles;   taken' under  the 
SOth  psrallel,  from  Suez  to  Nanking,  its  J^gth  is  less  than 
GOOD  miles ;  under  the  40th  parallel,  from  the  Dardanelles 
to  Cora,  it  is  6000  miles ;  and  under  the  polar  circle  3628 
miles;  the  breadth  from  the  north  to  the  south,  from  Cape 
Comonn  in  India,  to  Cape  Tmmura  in  Siberia,  about  4280 
miles.    We  find  the  principal  mass  of  the  continent  of 
Asia  atuated  in  the  northern  temperate  seme.     That  part 
whidi  belongs  to  the  torrid  zone  is  about  one^eventh  of 
the  whole.      Only  one-seventeenth  lies  within  the  polar 
aide;  but  other  phyneal  drcumstances  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  the  polar  cold  over  nearly  one-half  of  this  conti- 
nent   In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  great  con- 
trast of  temperature  which  prevails  in  Ana,  we  must  first 
make  some  observations  on  the  five  great  phyacal  regbns, 
or  zones,  into  which  nature  has  divided  that  part  of  the 
vorlcL 

Our  attention  is  first  called  to  that  immense  plateau,  or 
elevated  plain,  which  rises  between  the  SOth  and  50tk 
pusUels,  and  which  extends  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
I^e  of  Biukal,  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Indus  to  the. 
wall  of  China.     It  is  known  by  the  incorrect  name  of  the 
plateau  a£  Tartary ;  but.  may  be  more  properly  called 
Central  Asia.     It  is  an  assemblage  of  naked  mountains,  I.  The  en. 
enonnotts  rooks,  and  very  elevated  plains :  ii^  these  high  c^i^^^* 
ivponstwo  masses  of  mountains  shoot  up,  and  form' the  mountuni. 
nucleus  of  all  the  great  chains  which  traverse  Ana.     The 
QOe  is  formed  by  the  mountuns  of  Thibet,  in  whose  val- 
leys eternal  snows  are  found,  though  within  thirty  de-Momrtdns' 
grees  of  the  equator;  they  probably  have  an  elevation^ TH8«t 
rf  more  than  90,000  feet.    It  is  from  hence  that  the 
duins  of  mountains  commence  which,  under  the  names 
of  Kenteisse,    Himalaya,  and    others,    extend   towards 
Hindostan,  and  in  that  peninsula  join  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  Ghauts,  which  terminates  at  Cape  Comorin. 
The  Mustag^  which  i%  the  Mount  Jmaus  of  the  ancients^ 
^teods  on  ooe  side  into  Tartary,  and  ia  connected  by  the 
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BOOK  mmmtaiiiB  of  Peraa  with  Moiml  Araxat,  ICoimt  Tauru% 
^^^*  atid  Caucaausy  the  nucleus  of  ivestorn  Ajuu  On  the 
other  mde,  numerous  chains  descend  into  the  peninsula  beu 
yond  the  Ganges,  which  they  divide  into  long  parallel 
valleys;  one  of  them  prolongs  itself  into  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  and  then  appears  to  pass  into  that  immense  ardii- 
pekgo,  which  we  conader.  as  a  fifth  diviskm  of  the  world* 
Mountains  as  high,  but  nearer  to  each  other,  fill  the  north* 
em  and  westam  provinces  of  China,  and  terminate  in  rapid 
declivities.  To  the  nordi  of  these  chains  of  mountains, 
there  is  an  elevated  plain,  perhaps  the  highest  regtsm  of 
Beiertof   the  globe,— •It  is  the  vast  desert  of  Kbbi  or  ShanuK    He»e 

Siibi  or  iif 

Rh»«^      we  find  only  salt  lakes  and  small  rivers, -winch  are  lost  in  a 
mass  of  sand  and  gravel ;  some  few  tracts  of  pasttoe,  or 
stinted  shrubs  are  the  only  signs  of  vegetation.  The  length 
of  this  plateau,  from  the  source  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
beyond  that  of  the  Amoor  or  Segalien,  comprises  from  twen- 
ty*three  to  twtnty^four  degrees  of  longitude,  and  a  breadth 
iffn«n»>;nf  varying  from  three  to  ten  degrees  of  latitude.    The  pla- 
^?^'     teau  is  terminated  to  the  nordi  by  anotiber  range  of 
^  mountains,  whose  highest  summit,  according  to  Pallas^ 

is  named  Bogdo.  From  thence,  as  from  a  commcm 
centre,  branch  out  two  chains  of  mountains,  one  conn* 
derably  larger  than  the  other.  That  which  goes  to  the 
south,  under  the  name  of  Mossart,  appears  only  a  sort  of 
l^rdle  connecting  the  plateau  of  Mongol  Tartary  with  that 
of  Thibet ;  a  omilar  seoondiury  branch,  under  die  name  of 
Alak,  bends  towards  the  west,  traverses  independent  Tar- 
tary, particularly  Bucharia,  and  approaches  the  Uraliaa 
Mountains  towards  lake  Aral ;  whilst  on  the  other  side  it 
B«>o<>f  is  connected  with  the  Beloor  Mountains,  which  separate 
™^*"^  the  two  Bucharias,  and  which  unite  the  mountafais  of 


tern  Persia  and  the  north  of  India.  Thus,  towards  the 
west  the  two  prindpal  masses  are  connected  in  ev^  dk 
rection ;  and  we  may  consider  them  as  two  summits  of  one 
and  the  same  plateau.  But  let  us' return  to  the  great 
branches  of  the  Bogdo,  one  of  which  extends  towards  the 
east,  under  the  name  of  Zangai,  occupies  Mongol  and 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  terminates  towards  the  seas  of  Corta 
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od  Japan.    It  is  father  a  long  plateau  than  a  chain  pio^  ^^f 
perly  so  called.    Another  branch,  the  AlkSj  ia  prolonged 


into  Eastern  Siberia.  This  b  interrupted  by  deep  <l«fit^B^^S^ 
dnon^  iriakh  die  rivers  of  Obi  and  Yenisei  descend  to- 
wards the  plains  of  Siberia.  A  amilar  branch  fomSj  to 
the  east  cf  Lake  Bsikal,  the  Mountains  of  Daooria,  or  of 
NerduBsk,  iHuch  e:Ktend  towards  Kamstschatka  and  Behr- 
iag^  Straits. 

Sndi  is  die  great  Anattc  ohun ;  it  is  the  most  exlen* 
me  aywtaa  of  mountains  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered 
on  die  globe.  P^haps  the  Coidilleras  alone  rivd  it  in 
elevation;  while  the  central  mountains  of  Africa  may  equAl 
it  in  extent*  The  numerous  and  great  rivers  irhioh  issue 
fiom  the  oenlrai  plateau  cf  Aria  on  all  rides,  the  sterility 
of  the  soily  and  the  intenrity  of  the  cold  which  exists  there 
in  all  seasons,  even  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  are  better 
eridenoes  of  its  immoise  height  than  the  vague  mensuration 
of  Hr*  Crawford. 

Two  great  r^ons  of  Aria  are  attached  to  the  central  ih  Sooth* 
pbtean  on  the  northern  and  soudion  ride.     Southern  *™  '**^' 
Aon,  or  India,  is  protected  from  the  cold  blasts  of  the  north 
by  the  mountains  of  Thibet,    and  declines  greatly  to^ 
wards  the  equator.  Watered  by  numerous  and  large  rivers^ 
its  rich  soil  always  reorives  the  heat  <if  the  sun^  andisinu 
pregnated  with  the  exhalations  of  a  sea  whidi  the  vrintef 
never  influences.    What  a  contrast  between  those  fertile 
oooDtoes  and  the  gloomy  solitudes  of  Northern  Asia,  thatllLNotth^ 
vsBtSibeiia»  which  extends  towards  the  pole  and  the  froi. ™ '^l^ 
am  sea,  and  never  feels  the  soft  breeses  of  the  tropic,  nor 
die  Blodifying  gales  which  come  from  a  fluid  ocean. 

Nature  has  bestowed  on  each  of  these  r^ons,  a  phy- 
rieal  cfaaraeter  which  human  industry  can  never  change,  or 
e?en  modify  in  any  sensible  degree.  AslcMogastheiMfesent 
efBiKfariumof  thegbbe  lasts,  the  ice  will  always  be  collected 
at  the  Boathsrf  die  Obi  and  the  Lena;  die  winds  will  always 
hbw  in  the  deserta  of  Shamo;  and  Thibet  willnever  seethe 
tnowa  of  its  Alps  disappear  befive  the  rays  of  thesui^  which 
atnogieatdiitinoe,  scorch  dm  tropical  r^pons.     On  this 
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BOOK  acooimty  the  Tartar  as  naturally  pursues  an  agricultural 
X^^^'  and  pastoral  life  as  the  Siberian  that  dT  a  hunter.  The  In- 
dian, iti  appearance,  and  perhaps  in  appearance  only,  more 
happy,  ovires  in  a  great  measure  to  his  climate  that  efiemi- 
nacy  and  indolence  which  brings  upon  him  the  scourge  of 
domestic  tyranny  and  the  ravages  of  foreign  adventurers. 
XV.Eaflitt&  Two  great  regions  now  remain  to  be  considered,  thoae 
'^^'  of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia.  The  first,  which  is  insen- 
nhly  confounded  with  the  'c»itral  plateau,  presents  three 
distinct  diviaons.  A  laige  diain  of  mountains  oovoed  in 
part  with  eternal  snow,  extends  from  the  plateau  of  Mon- 
gol Tartary  to  Corea;  to  the  north  of  these  mountains,  the 
Amoor  flows  at  first  towards  the  south-east,  but  very  soon 
towards  the  north-east,  where  the  land  is  very  elevated, 
and  the  climate  the  coldest  m  the  northern  temperate 
zone.  Those  countries  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  Chinese  Tartary,  resemble  Northern  Asia,  akhougfa 
they  are  situated  under  the  latitudes  of  France.  The 
mass  of  cold  which,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  overhangs 
Tartary,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  uniform  temperature 
of  the  Great  Ocean,  joined  to  an  aspect  direcdy  east,  give 
to  China  Proper  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  southern 
Affla.  This  vast  country,  although  it  passes  the  tropic,  and 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  40th  degree  of  northern  lati« 
tude,  comprehends  every  European  climate. 

The  third  part  of  the  eastern  region  of  Asia,  is  formed 
by  that  prodigbus  chain  of  islands,  and  volcanic  penixw 
sulas,  which  rises  at  a  litde  distance  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  presents  as  it  were,  an  immense  barrier,  to  the 
fury  of  the  ocean.  This  maritime  region,  though  almost 
surrounded  by  the  ocean,  cannot  be  considered  separate 
from  the  continent  of  Asia.  It  possesses  all  the  varie^  of 
temperature  to  which  its  peculiar  ntuation  exposes  it 
V.  Wcftem  The  fifth  grand  r^on  of  Asia  is  more  detadied  from 
'^^'^*  the  mass  of  the  continent  than  any  of  the  others.  The  Cas- 
pian sea,  the  Black  sea,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Per- 
sian and  Arabian  gulphs,  ^ve  to  Western  Asia  some  re- 
semblance to  a  great  peninsula.    We  may  with  some  degree 
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of  truth  assert  that  this  region  is  as  much  opposed  to  the    BOOK 
easten  region,  as  that  of  the  south  is  to  the  north.  Eastern  ' 

Asia  is  in  general  damp,  Western  Asia  is  a  dry,  and  in  some 
places  quite  an  arid  re^on  ;  the  one  has  a  stormy,  and  very 
<rfUn  a  cloudy  sky,  the  other  enjoys  constant  breezes,  and  a 
great  serenity  of  atmosphere ;  the  one  has  chains  of  steep 
mountains  separated  by  marshy  plains,  the  other  is  compos- 
ed of  plateaus,  in  a  great  measure  sandy,  and  very  little 
inferior  in  elevation  to  the  mountains  which  rise  out  of 
them.  In  eastern  Asia,  ^e  see  very  long  rivers  running 
near  each  other,  whilst,  in  western  Asia,  there  are  only  two 
or  three  of  any  considerable  me ;  but,  as  a  sort  of  compen- 
sation, there  are  numerous  lakes  without  any  outlet.  Lastly, 
the  proximity  of  the  immense  burning  sands  of  Africa  com- 
municates to  a  great  part  of  western  Asia  a  temperature 
much  warmer  than  that  which  even  southern  Asia  enjoys. 

In  order  to  give  greater  precision  to  these  general  sketches 
of  the  physical  regions  of  Aria,  it  will  be  proper  to  class  the 
rivers  of  this  continent  according  to  the  basins  or  seas  into 
which  they  respectively  flow,  which  we  have  done  in  the 
following  table^  in  which  the  length  of  the  course  of  each 
river  is  also  pointed  out.  Those  rivers  which  are  printed 
in  ail  inner  line  are  such  as  flow  into  that  which  precedes. 

Basin  of  the  Frozen  Sea ;  Northern  Dediviiy  of 

the  Plateau  oj  Mongol  Tartary.  g   ^^ 

UDSthorUidrCouriei.  lable  of 

MyriameCm.       Engdah  Bliles. 
Obi 347   .  8151 

IrtyA 810  1308 

Tobol 80  496 

YSKISSEI 340      .         8108 

Tangoska  tijDper                 .  138  818 

Tungoska  lower  137  849 

PMga                       .....  41  854 

KhskHDga        ......  48  897 

Qkaofk             ......  75  465 

I'li'A 334  8071 

Vihii     100  680 

Aldan  195  775 

•'w*        ...       .49       304 
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Kovyma  ISO  74i 

Ncrikefn  Bonn  cfihe  Grtai  Ocean ;  Eastern  De» 
dnMff  of  Siberia,  md  of  the  Plateau  of  Mcn^ 
golTariafy. 

Uogtti  of  tiMir  OooiMii 
Myilamtba.      EngUih  M  Uet. 

Anadyr             70  434 

Kamtchatka 40  848 

Ajcoom  or  SEoauxir  (indndiiig  the  Szilka)  294  18S3 

Soagari-Ula       •       .       •       •       100  «80 

Sarin  of  the  Sea  qf  China^  maiking  a  part  of  the 
Barin  of  the  Great  Ocean ;  Eastern  Dediviiy 
qf  the  Plateau  qf  Thibet. 

Laigtti  of  their  ConiMt. 
UfUmttm,      EogltafaMilek 

HoANo-Ho  (the  Tdlow  River)  380  1984 

Yano-Tse-Kiako  (the  Blue  River)         368  5»81 

Hon-Kian  ...        180  744 


Southern  DeOivUjf  qfihe  Plateau  qf  Thibet. 

(a)    JBasimofiheSeaofChUm,€mdaftkeQulftfSiam. 

La«tli  of  dMir  CouiM. 
MyriuMtrM.       fioglWi  Miki. 

Hs*KoNo,  or  Cambodtja  300?  i860 

Me-Nan  •       .       •       •  850?  ISSO 

(b)    Basin  qf  the  India  Ska* 

Ikabaodt  or  Rirer  of  Psou     • .      •       890  1798 

Ken-Duen         .        •       •        .        150  930 

TaAMPO  or  BOOBAMFUTEK  800  1840 

OAiroxfl            850  15^ 

Godaveri 90  558 

Kistna              86  533 

Nerlnidda 81  508 

Indus  or  81KDA  195?  1809 
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DecHvUiei  and  Basins  qfthe  Interior  qfJsia.  xxiV. 

(«)    BoimofLakgAral:  Waiem  decliwiiy  if  the  great  ee^ 

iraiplateau* 

Myiiametres.        En^iihlflls. 

SyrDtftt         .  «       «       110  1688 

Affiii  Daria  or  Gibon        *       •       •        U5  899 

(b)    In  the  LUiU  BwAaria,  towards  the  EM  deseri. 

Length  of  Coune. 

YolceDd  or  Mebeadia       ...       100  620 

(c)    Basin  of  the  Lake  ofBaikaL 


Myriametaa.       EagUdi  linci. 
T6  471 


Declivities  of  Western  Asia,  or  qfCatuuutis^^ 
Ararat^^and  of  Taurus. 

(a)    Towards  the  Caspian  Sea, 

Lo^  or  their  Connefc 
MyiUunetieB.      Ki«liih  Miiei, 

KvaoiCjTXiB  .46  98$ 

Anxes  .        .        .        •  48  860 

(b)  Towards  the  Persian  Ottlf, 

UfOMmstuL     wogaokWkL 
EuPHRATit  (up  to  the  golf )  •        ISS  1147 

Tigris 100  680 

(c)  Towards  the  Arabian  Otdf,  or  Bed  Sea. 
No  riTerj  and  few  rivuletB. 

(d)    Towards  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago. 

llyiiametref.       Eivliflh  Ml 

Qrentea  .       .       •       .         88  178 

Meander  .....         40  848 

(e)    Towards  the  Black  Sea. 

Sanganus  (Sakaria) 
Halya  (Kisil-Irmak) 

Phaais  or  Bione  ....       —  —        Propottiott 

of  tfaoeri- 

In  giving  an  account  of  all  the  rivers  laid  down  in  the  ven. 


Myrimnetiet. 
40 

Ebglkhttta. 
848 

54 

335 

81 

130 
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BOOK   the  maps  of  Asia,  we  have  formed  the  following  estimate 

[_  of  the  proportional  volumes,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly^  of 

the  surfaces  of  the  running  waters  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  total  taken  as  unity  .  .        ,        i.oo 

TheriTOMof  Siberi. C"*"**  *» *^ """*'  "* "  «« 

I to  the  east       •        .        0.09 

of  China  and  Chinese  Tartary      .  0.15 

•  ••.•.  of  all  India 0.37 

of  the  centre  of  Asia     ....  o.08 

of  the  Turkey  in  Asia    ....  o.lO 

of  Persia  (with  Armenia)     •  0.06 

of  Arahia              0.03 

In  order  to  form  a  conclusion  from  these  data,  in  regard 
to  the  dryness  of  one  country  compared  to  another,  we 
must  consider  their  respective  surfaces.  Arabia,  for  exam- 
pie,  is  certainly  much  drier  than  Persia  or  Turkey,  but 
India  and  China  are  not  less  copiously  watered  than  Si- 
beria. It  is  the  smaller  extent  of  surface  of  land  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  streams,  in  any  natural  division,  that 
indicates  their  comparative  dryness. 
Sidt  UkM  The  continent  of  Asia,  forming  a  considerable  body  of 
land,  and  but  little  intersected  by  seas,  ought  naturally 
to  contain  in  its  interior  great  accumulations  of  water. 
It  contains,  in  fact,  the  largest  lake  known,  viz.  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  In  general,  the  lakes  of  Asia  are  distinguished 
by  the  saline,  brackish,  or  sulphureous  nature  of  their  wa- 
ter :  many  of  them  have  no  outlet.  Asia  Minor  affords  us 
in  this  respect  a  sample  of  the  great  continent,  of  which  it 
makes  a  part.  The  interior  of  Anatolia  and  Caramania 
contains  a  series  of  salt  lakes  without  any  outlet ;  that  of 
Tazla  b  very  considerable. 
In  the  Following  the  most  elevated  parts  of  Western  Ana,  we 

wMtemie-  ^^  lakes  of  Van  and  Urmia,   whose  brackish  wa- 

ters  extend  over  an  immense  spate.  In  Syria,  several 
lakes  of  this  nature  succeed  each  other  along  the  chain 
of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  The  most  celebrated  is 
the  lake  Asplialtites,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Palestine,  the 


without  18- 
fue. 
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vilers  <rf  which  are  bitumiiious.  and  cover  firoifi  460  to  600    BOOK 

•«:i^                                                                            XXIV. 
square  muea.  


AU  the  lakes  of  Arabia  are  formed  by  the  conflaen^e  of 
iiin  waters  and  springs,  which  are  either  lost  or  absorbed  in 
the  sand.  But  these  waters  are  of  very  limited  extent  The 
desKts  of  Feraa,  similar  in  odier  respects  to  those  of  Ara*  AnfaU  ind 
bis,  present  the  same  description  of  lakes,  biit  larger.  That^^"^ 
of  Zero  covers  an  extent  of  1074  square  miles,  and  re- 
cores  a  river  whose  course  is  400  miles  long,  besides  seve- 
ral small  ones. 

The  western  side  of  the  plateau  of  Tartary  is  covered  In  the  eea- 


with  salt  lakes,  without  any  outlet.     The  Caspian  Sea  co-      ^^^l^"^ 
Ters  an  extent  of  180,000  square  miles.     It  is  the  largest 
salt  lake  known.     The  lake,  or  Sea  of  Aral,  contains  9000 
square  miles.     The  Salt  Lake,  between  the  Aral  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  those  of  Aksakol  and  Telegul,  that  of  Bal- 
kashi,  or  Palcati,  and  a  number  of  smaller  lakes,  el« 
ther  salt  or  brackish,  distingubh  this  region,  which  de- 
dines  by  successive   terraces   from  the  centre   of   Ama 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  which,  is  opposite  to  an« 
other  region  entirely  covered  ynih  plains,  inclining  from 
the  csentre  of  European  Russia  towards   the   same  sea. 
These  two  basins  iqppear  to  be  both  impregnate  with 
salt.     It  has  been  concluded  from  thence,  that  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  formerly  covered  all  these  countries.     This  is 
posnble  with  respect  to  the  pUuns  of  Astracan,  which  ate 
not  much  elevated  above  it.    But  it  is  not  probable  with 
respect  to  the  countries  situated  to  the  east  and  north- 
east of  that  sea;  for  the  land  rises  considerably  even  be- 
tween lake  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  and  still  more  between 
the  former  and  the  other  salt  lakes.    Besides^  there  are 
some  of  these  salt  lakes  far  beyond  the  limits  which  the 
Caqnan  Sea  in  its  greatest  extent  could  have  reached.  The 
northern  declivity,  of  the  plateau  of  Tartary  contains  nume- 
rous lakes,  such  as  the  Ebelain,  the  Janysh,  the  Earazuz* 
kie,  and  others.    The  lake  Cxany^  which  has  no  outlet,  Is 
also  brackish,  which  is  indeed  the  case  with  all  stagnant 
waters  on  a  soil  impregniited  with  saline  substances.    These 
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BOOK  tniiMi  of  ati^giiaiit  water  ate  agvn  totaod  at  a  much 
^  mate  elevated  level  upcm  the  vast  plateaus  of  Mongol 
Tartarj  and  Thibet  The  Ugh  plains,  siunninded  by 
moimtaiDSy  which  fimn  the  eoantiy  of  the  Cafanucka, 
inclose  a  great  many  lakes  without  any  outlet,  vrtiidi 
are  led  by  small  streams  or  tmrs.  The  Xirkir-rior,  a 
lake  which  is  found  upon  the  moontains,  from  wheno^  the 
Irtysh  and  the  Obi  lis^  reodvea  a  river  whose  course  ia 
from  70  to  80  leagues.  The  devated  plain  between  the 
mountaios  of  Mcmgolia  and  those  of  Thibet,  the  two 
sosunits  of  Asia,  is  filed  with  very  oonnderable  rivers, 
which  disappear  in  the  sand,  or  feed  lakes  which  have  no 
outlet  Such  is  the  Yerkend,  whidi  runs  into  the  lake  of 
Lop. 

Thibet,  or  the  southern  and  most  elevated  plateau  of  Ama, 
is  angularly  rich  in  lakes,  a  grsat  number  of  which  have  no 


outlet  The  Terkiri  contains  9800  square  miles.  If  we 
draw  lines  from  Terkiri,  one  to  the  north  of  9M^  miles, 
the  other  to  the  west  of  470  miles,  we  shall  find  23 
other  lakes,  which  have  no  outlet,  or  wbidi  flow  one  into 
the  other.  We  remark  amongst  others,  to  the  north-east 
of  Thibet,  the  Hdio-nor,  or  Koko^nor,  of  1840  square  milesy 
in  a  very  elevated  situation,  whidi  has  no  outlet 

OUierhktf.  Lakes  without  outlets  are  therefore  common  to  all  the 
western  and  central  parts  of  Asia,  but  not  to  the  north 
of  Siberia,  nor  to  China,  or  India.  The  low  parts  of 
Siberia  are  covered  with  immense  marshes,  almost  ooo- 
tiguous  to  each  other.  The  large* lakes  of  China  are 
found  in  the  middle  of  the  low  and  marshy  countries, 
and,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  are  only  remarkable 
from  their  conUguity.  They  seem  to  confirm  the  trsditkni 
of  the  Chinese,  that  a  part  of  this  country  has  been  recent*^ 
ly  lefl  by  the  sea,  or  rather  by  two  long  gulfs  formed  bf 
the  rivers  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang.  The  two  peiuD. 
sulas  of  India  have  no  remarkable  lakes,  nor  any  without 
outlets.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  land  throughout  has  a 
continued  deeUvity. 

PiMiit  of       From  this  view  of  the  hydrography  ci  Asia  it  appears  that 

Ask. 
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thk  cootiiient  is  entirely  diftreiit  fiom  A^nericl^  and  con-   BOOK 
tJODs  but  very  few  of  those  low  plains  which  the  ocean  for- '^ 


merly  corered.    Asia  presents,  without  doubt,  some  plains 
of  this  kind,  particttlarlj  an  immense  one  along  the  froaen 
sesy  a  much  smaller  one  in  China,  one  at  the  openingof  the 
Gaagea,  Tehamain  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  die  plun  of  the 
Meander,  and  some  others;  but  the  immense  majority  of  the 
plains  of  Aiua  are  more  like  vast  platforms  on  the  tops  of 
nountainSb     Sometimes  they  are  raised  atcertdn  distances, 
like  tenraoes,  beyond  which  are  other  motmtains  with  their 
fsUeya;  sometimes  they  are  of  considerable  extent,  pre* 
■rving  the  same  level,  though  slightly  interrupted  by  local 
dediTities.    Hence  the  lakes  without  an  outlet,  and  rivers 
which  rise  and  disappear  in  the  same  desert ;   hence  al- 
io those  sudden  changes  from  intense  cold    to   msup. 
portaUe  heat,  which  we  find  on  descending  fhmi  Thi- 
bet into  India,  or  from  the  interior  of  Persia  towards 
the  coasts.     The  sudden  change  of  the  level  produces 
tUs  effect,  although  the  latitude  may  not  have  sensi- ConiMeiiBD 
Uj  varied.    The  change  of  temperature  which  we  feeicoai^nd 
in  going  from  Switzerland  into  Lombazdy  |^ves  us  a  fiunt^  dnistOi. 
idea  of  it.     It  is  to  the  same  conformation  of  the  country 
that  we  must  attribute  those  periodical  and  constant  winds 
vludi  blow  even  in  the  interior  of  Aria,    I  do  not  allude  to 
the  monsoons  of  India,  which  depend  on  the  annual  mo- 
tion of  the  sun,  but  to  that  long  duration  of  the  same  wind 
vUdi  we  observe  in  countries  at  a  distance  from  the  tropics. 
This  effect  is  probably  owing  to  the  absence  of  gulphs  and 
seas,  irfiose  exhalations  and  currents  might  alter  the  na- 
tore  of  the  wind,  or  dbange  its  direction.  The  dulling  winds 
of  Siberia  ascend  even  to  the  summits  of  the  centre ;  and 
if  scrfiidentiy  elevated  to  pass  the  first  duuns,  they  may  ex- 
tend to  the  heights  of  Thibet    The  wind  from  the  east, 
diaiged  with  fogs,  covers  at  once  all  the  lower  parts  of 
China  ;  but  as  we  get  farther  into  the  temperate  zone,  all 
regularity  in  the  united  action  of  the  sea  and  the  at- 
mosphere gradually  cease.     Thus,  at  Japan,  cold  and 
i^eat,  storms  and  calm%  succeed  each  other  abnost  as  rapid- 
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BOOK   ly  as  in  Great  Britain.    China  is  liable  to  these  variations 
; V  in  a  less  senable  manner  than  Holland,  either  on  account 


of  the  greater  humidity  of  the  sea  breesesi  or  the  dryuem 
of  those  which  have  passed  over  the  land.  In  short,  if  we 
penetrate  the  temperate  oriental  oountiries,  the  seasons  al- 
ways become  more  constant,  but  colder  in  proportion  as  we 
approach  the  centre.  Nearly  the  same  changes  are  percep- 
.  tible  in  gcnng  from  the  west  to  the  east  of  Europe. 
Increase  of  In  northern  Asia,  there  is  another  feature  which  strikes 
Admto-"'  us  as  very  remarkable,  in  comparing  that  region  with 
wttds  the  the  parts  of  Europe  situated  under  the  same  latitudes. 
The  cold  of  northern  Asia  always  increases  as  we  proceed 
towards  the  east  This  augmentation  is  so  great,  that, 
upcHi  the  coasts  of  Tartary,  mtuated  under  the  same  la- 
titudes SB  France,  the  winter  commences  in  the  month 
of  September.  Several  causes  combine,  without  doubt, 
to  produce  this  phenomenon.  In  the  first  place,  there 
rise  between  Corea  and  the  countries  upon,  the  river 
Amoor,  vast  mountains  covered  with  glaciers ;  a  second,  and 
still  greater  mass  of  mountains  separates  the  Amoor  fiom  the 
Lena :  all  the  coasts  of  the  north-east  are  also  extremely 
steep ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  the  seas  which  surround  these 
frozen  countries  are  almost  always  covered  with  thick 
and  cold  fogs,  which  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun.  A 
third  cause  may  be  found  in  the  absolute  want  of  inluu 
bitants,  and  consequently  of  cultivation.  In  eastern  Siberia, 
according  to  the  official  reports,  there  is  scarcely  one  indivi- 
dual to  seven  square  miles.  Nevertheless,  these  causes  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient,  if  we  could  apply  a  general  rule 
which  we  have  pointed  out  in  treating  of  the  theory  oi 
climates  ^  We  must  consider  the  mass  of  air  superin- 
cumbent  on  a  continent  as  a  whole,  the  general  modifica- 
tion of  which  depends  on  all  the  partial  modifications.  If  fl 
continent  extend  far  into  the  torrid  zone,  the  mass  of  wann 
air  redacts  upon  the  temperate  mass,  and  communicates  tc 
it  a  part  of  its  caloric,  and,  by  dilating,  forces  it  towards 
the  north,  and  thus  confines  the  limits  of  the  cold.    So  that 

K  Vol.  I.  p.  406,  407. 
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tlie  ooanfries  toward' the  poles  do  not  simply  beoome  cold,  book  ? 

b  the  direct  mtio  of  their  latitudes.     This  increase  of  cold  ^^    ' 

also  observes  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  extent  of  heated  land 

contiguous  to  them  on  the  south.    Such  is  the  reason  why 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  immense  mass  of  heated  surface 

in  Africa  renders  the  temperature  of  Arabia,  of  Syria,  and 

of  Mesopotamia,  hotter  than  it  should  otherwise  be.     In 

the  wiiiter  season,  the  cold  of  North  America  is  very  pierc 

isg  in  the  environs  of  the  tropic.     That  part  of  this  conti*      .  . . 

ttiit  which  extends  to  the  south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is 

Qothipg  in  comparison  with  the  remainder.    Hence,  there 

is  BO  mass  of  warm  air  to  re-act  on  the  temperaf^  and 

cqU,  80  that  the  action  of  the  cold  mass  receives  no  counter-^ 

Usnoe.    If  we  examine  the  map  of  Asia,  we  sl^all  see. 

Ae  fbrra  of  that  continent  contracting  in  breadth  from. 

CUna  to  fitishring^s  Straits,  at  which  part  the  climate  is.no 

loDger  warm.     The  m  in  these  countries,  naturally  cold, 

ii  rendered  still  mcMre  sq  by  the  influence  of  the  frozen  sea : 

Ae  great  Paciflc  Ocean  is  not  adequate  to  counterbalance; 

iti  effects,  bdng  itself  cooled  by  a  great  number  of  ice* 

bogs  which  enter  it  through  Behring^s  Strait    These  ice- 

bagi  are  often  stopped  between  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 

Aodrinow,  and  oocaaon  the  cold  fogs  with  which  tliis  part 

of  the  sea  is  covered.    They  are  afterwards  carried  by 

die  general  current  of  the  ocean  from  egst  to  west,  that 

^  fbom  America  to  A^  where  they  ^ccumul^te  in  thq 

Hiis  unchangeableness  of  physical  circumstancefrv-theseinflaenwof 


which  no  industry  can  sensibly  ameliorate^-these^®^*?*^^ 

•  *      ,  upon  the 

Rgolar  returns  of  the  seasons— that  certain  repetition  of  diancter  of 
tlte  same  mode  of  cultivation,  and  consequenUy  of  th^^P*^^ 
nae  mode  of  living,  must  have  an  influence  on  the  moral 
dttacter  of  the  Aoatios,  as  well  in  uniformly  modifying 
dior  nervous  and  muscular  system,  as  in  exdting  thdr 
oniginatioii  by  the  return  of  the  same  sensations.  It  con« 
^tes  to  render  the  wandering  Tartar  as  invariable  in  his 
nc&natioa  for  pastoral  life  as  the  Indian  is  in  his  servil^ 
m^^ii.  c 
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BOOK    indoknce,  and  the  Gbtneae  in  his  indefatigable  indoatiy. 
-  Still  we  nuflt  Bcyt  attribule  la  that  eaase  alone  the  innniita^ 

Ulity  of  character  which  we  obsenre  amongst  the  Aflatic 
ntttions.    Hippocrates,  who  had  but  a  partial  view  of  die 
l^yacal  facts,  is  cautious  of  attributing  to  them  an  excku 
site  influence. 
O|amon  of      « If  the  people  of  Asia  V  ^7^  be,  <<  are  without  eourage, 
npm^e^  without  energy,  of  a  nilder  and  less  warlike  ^araoter  than 
A^»^a.     the  Europeans,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  equality 
of  the  climate.      The  difference  of  heat  and  cold  is  not 
known  there,  the  two  teraperatures  unite  one  widi  anodier. 
The  mind  does  not  feel  those  sudden  rfiocks,  nor  the  body 
those  quick  chaises,  which  give  vigottr,  and  even  impetu* 
emty  to  the  character.    «<  But,**  adds  he,  ^  another  leason 
rfllie  inactirity  of  the  Anatics  is  the  nature  <^  their  po& 
tSeallaws;  they  are  for  the  most  part  governed  by  abwdute 
monarchs,  and  whenever  a  man  is  not  master  of  his  owa 
person,  and  does  not  participate  in  the  legidative  power, 
but  is  sulgected  to  the  sway  of  despots,  be  does  not  wishto 
pass  for  a  brave  man,  because  he  knows  that  it  wovU  ec* 
pose  him  to  the  greatest  dangers.  'The  eiAgects  aM  <Ailiged 
to  go  to  war,  to  support  dl  the  inoonvetiienoesof  it,  and  to 
shed  tiitir  blood  even  far  iromlbeir^dirildren,  nfivesi^md 
friends.  All  their  exploitsonly  tend  to  ac^^ntthepower  of 
their  despots ;  dangers  and  death  are  the  only  rewavds^they 
obtiun  for  their  braveiy.    Bendes  which,  thqr  are  compell- 
ed to  see  their  property  converted  into  deserts,  either  by  the 
devastation  of  war,  or  the  want  of  oultiivalion,  so  that,  if 
tfiere  are  found  among  them  some  courageous  nrinds,  ihey 
are  prevented  from  the.use  of  their  energies  by  the  ^nuluvQ 
df  thdr  politicd  indtitution&    A  proof  of  what  I  -advanoe 
is,  that  those  amongst  ^e  Asaitics  mho  enjoy  some  pcditi. 
cal  liberty,  and  lAko  Consequently  Idboor  for  thansel^aes^ 
are  compiutrtiv^  warlike.** 


Enon  of        If  Hippociates  Aought  liimsdf  t^bfiged  to  make 

men  toton  of  ^^^^^o^  in  regard  to  the  few  Asiatic  couv^es  ondnations  that 

fiippocnlci. 

^  Hinioc.  dt  Aeub.  aquis,  et  Iocibi  §  S5— 88^  edition  of  M.  Cony. 
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were  ksoynt  in  h^  tiqie,  wd  Ai^ovigBt  Wt^pm,  the  ^«  book 
mfitcs.  Id  the  plains  to  the  noith  of  Caucasus,  were  the  "i^t 
nort^ierly,  gs  the  Indians  of  the  Penjab  were  the  most  ea^t- 
edj,  what  would  he  do  now,  when  our  geographic^  Jknow- 
ledge  13  90  much  more  oxtensiye  ?    It  would  require  t^l 
the  .c;pthu^m  of  a  physidaiji  or  of  5I  I^elleni^t,  igno^Qt 
of  the  state  qf  physical  geogr^tphy,  .to  ib^lieve  that  Hippo- 
crates  4uis  foretold  the  moral  ic^uence  of  the  cUoifite  pf  Si« 
bena,  of  Thibet,  or  China^  of  the  very  ei^^teQce  qf  w^ich 
hie  was  totally  ignorant.    Ho^f  could  Hippocr^^  Jh^ye  9^ 
sected,  that  the  innumerable  tribes  of  Tartars  ^d  Mo;i^ls, 
wore  less  warlike  than  the  Europeans  <P  I^  fact,  the  coynfji-Tniemaui- 
tries  which  thia  great  writer  inqju^es  vMQ^er  tl^e  i^fuf^e  9^^!SiS1e^ 
4sia  differ  i4lQOf|t  entirely  fioipa  .those  irjiich  jqpw  iiv^  th^traiw  and 
p^t  of  the  iijorld ;  he  cqmpri^  in  Europe  ,^he  lyc^TWic^^fi-  m^ 
ibongh  ,they.d.w^^h€^nd  the  Tajp^s^;  ^e.e^ipre^sly  places ostce, 
the  Ejgiipiiag^s  and  /^^Uofw 49  J^\    It  j^  ,t^en.eyident, 
that  lie  .understands  by  Mhf  the^utherp  ^nd.^^er^  pt^^ts 
qf  the  B^qrld  th^  .known,  ^id  ^Ues,^  ,f)«me  qf  jE«rqpe 
to  the  other  h^f,  i.  .e.  the  .westei:;!  $nd  ^i:t];iei;n.    ^if|P9- 
cmtf^  like  ffqmv  ^dMny  other  ^nq^nt^  .c^^t^ngyifthes 
only  .teo  .parts  of  ,t}ie  wqdd;  and  lie  opposes  :the.oqe  ^  cq^- 
staqtlj  to  t^e  qther^  as  heat  to  co)d,  or  4Kynew.toinQi«ti{re. 
.Copii^^i^  tjhe  jnatter  in  tthis  pdnt.qf  view,  :f.e  .understand 
Sppocrate^  .without  difficyl^,  and  .we  see  the  meaning  of 
.hb  assertion,  tfiftt  .Asia  in  genernl  eiyoyjs  a.ipilfier  c^iiimte 
tluvn  JSurc^^  and  th^  all  its  productions  fure  .finer  and  1^* 
g^  \    J/yie  at  qnce  also  perceive  how  vague  imd  furbitnuy 
,tbe  appUcatipns  must  h&ve  b^n  which  physiolqgbts  hnv^ 
made  of  a  work  of  which  they  misconcdved  the  most  es§^n- 
ti^l  .lermsaiibserv^nt  to  medical  topography.  We  m.ust^not,  Coonge  or 
tbe^ore,. assert  that  ^the  Asif^tics,  without  discrimination,^ 
are  an  efeminate  ^d  y^i^tqous  people;  but  that  such 
is  the  char^ter  qf  spi^e  ni^^ns  of  aquthern  Asia ;  and 
.fmn  that  n\intber  we  must  exclu4e  the  wfmdering  Arab, 
•the  frqgal  Drusian,  tl^e  energqtic  Birman,  the  feropous 
Malay,  and  the  unsubdued  tribes  of  Mahrattas. 

^DtAtt.  sqiiifl,  et  JikU.  §  89*       '  Ibid,  §  7S«  <  Ibid,  §  7S,  73. 
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BOOK  We  shall  allow,  however,  that  the  people  of  Asia  owe  to 
^^^^'  geographical  drcumstances  some  political  and  moral  fea- 
BmI  ioflu-  Cures  very  different  from  those  which  esist  in  Europe.  A 
22 ^LJ;^"  wandering  and  patriarchal  life  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  na- 
snpby-  ture  to  many  Asiatic  nations.  The  unlimited  power  of  the 
&ther  of  1^  family  becomes  necessarily  a  pattern  for  monar- 
chical authority.  The  want  of  great  towps  peopled  by  an 
industrious  class  of  dtizens  prevents  these  nations  from 
possessing  any  idea  of  a  social  compact  or  political  liberty ; 
in  some  other  parts  of  Asia,  the  uniform  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  constant  mildness  of  the  climate,  in  recompen^g 
too  rapidly  the  most  trifling  labour,  have  stifled  almost  in  its 
birth  the  energy  of  the  human  mind,  which  requires  to  be 
stimulated  by  want  and  obstacles.  Both  these  modes  of 
living  are  productive  of  a  mental  and  bodily  inactivity, 
which  becomes  hereditary,  and  appears  to  stamp  the  Asiatic 
race  with  a  general  inferiority  in  energy  and  courage.  This 
mental  torpor  subsisting  in  combination  with  some  virtuous, 
mild,  and  hospitable  feelings,  keeps  alive  also  the  empire  of 
Sd%ion.  reUgious  superstition,  under  the  yoke  of  which  we  find  all 
the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  Asia  languishing ;  whilst 
the  Christianity  of  the  Greek  church  slowly  penetrates  by 
the  north,  and  Mahometanism  still  flourishes  in  the  western 
regions.  Polygamy,  supported  by  the  same  spirit  of  routine 
throughout  Asia,  with  the  single  exception  of  Japan,  de* 
bases  family  connections,  and  deprives  life  of  its  endear- 
ments,  by  taking  from  the  female  all  consideration  and  in- 
fluence ;  at  the  same  time,  being  adverse  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture",  it  diminishes  population,  and  deteriorates  the  human 
race. 

This  immobility  pf  character  is  not  a  phenomenon  pecu- 
liar to  Ana.  Whenever  nature  is  more  powerful  than  in- 
dustry, whether  for  gpod  or  for  bad,  man  receives  from  the 
climate  an  invariable  ^d  irresistible  impulse.  Have  the 
shepherd  of  the  Alps,  the  fisherman  of  the  Archipelago,  the 
wandering  I^plander,  and  the  cultivator  of  Sicily,  changed 
their  character  ?  The  only  difference  is  that  in  Ada,  where 

»  Ccnopwe  VoL  L  p.  557  and  5S3. 
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the  nations  are  exhibited  on  a  larger  scale,  the  phenomena   ^^^ 
of  ciiaIi2ation  and  barbarism  strike  us  with  greater  force. 


The  very  same  circumstance  assists  in  explaining  why  Gnat  em* 
great  and  extennve  empires  are  more  common  in  Asia  than  ^I^J^^^n 
in  Europe,  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  great  plains  Aiau 
with  which  A»a  aboundsi  ^ve  the  conquerors  an  easier  ac- 
cess. This  only  holds  good  in  the  central  parts ;  but  how 
many  inaccessible  mountains,  how  many  large  rivers,  and 
immense  deserts  form  the  natural  bulwarks,  and  eternal 
barriers  of  other  Ariatic  nations !  When  once  an  Asia- 
tic nation  profits  by  its  local  circumstances;,  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  be  conquered  as  any  European  people.  The 
Druses,  the  Kurdes,  and  the  Mahrattas,  are  not  the  only 
examples ;  we  can  quote  one  still  more  illustrious.  The 
diain  of  mountains  of  Assyria  to  the  northeast  of  Ba- 
bylon, which  Alexander  had  no  difficulty  in  passing,  be- 
came a  bulwark  for  the  empire  of  the  Parthians,  before 
which  the  legions  of  Trajan  himself  were  routed.  The 
great  conquests  in  Asia  have  arisen  from  another  cause,  and 
that  is,  the  great  extennon  of  the  same  nations.  The  ci^i« 
tals  of  Hindostan,  of  China,  or  of  Persia  being  given  up  to 
one  conqueror,  the  immense  multitude  of  tribes  connected 
by  speaking  the  same  language,  mechanically  submit  to  the 
same  yoke.  These  great  empires  once  established,  the  suc- 
oesaon  of  one  to  another  becomes  almost  perpetuaLfrom  rea-  PoKtiedde- 
sons  purely  moral  and  political  The  nations  of  Asia,  too^Vm*^ 
numerous  and  too  disseminated,  do  not  feel  the  ardour  and  Pf^  ^ 
energy  of  true  patriotism ;  they  furnish  their  chiefs  with 
troops,  but  without  zeal  or  eoergy,  and  they  change  their 
masters  without  regret,  or  much  struggle.  The  Asiatic  sove- 
reigns, shut  up  in  their  seraglios,  oppose  only  a  vain  shew 
of  reristance  to  the  audacity  of  the  conquerors,  while  the 
latter  are  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before  they  give  "wajf 
to  the  same  effeminacy  which  procured  the  downfall  of  th(sur 
predecessors.  The  organization  of  the. armies,  which  are 
composed  chiefly  of  cavalry,  and  the  want  of  strong  places, 
open  the  road  to  sudden  and  rapid  invasions.  Every  thing 
combines  to  facilitate  the  total  and  frequ^t  subjugation-  of 
those  vast  empires  of  the  east. 


i^  ASIA  I^  C^NBRAL. 

^OOK       But  iiis  stafte  6f  things  H  so  Ettte  fdvhaded  upott 
^^    ,  phytfcdl  g^griapHy  of  Asia,  that  we  now  see  India  divided 


Tbb state ii into  mofe  thait  lOff  sovereignties;  Fe^ia  in  p^t  dtsmem- 
OB  geognu  ^^9  A^  Turkey  in  Asiii  ready  to  fall  in  pieces.  Ancient 
P^nl'  history  informs  iis  that  a[ll  tibe  regions  of  Asia  vrere  origi- 
nally divided  into  fiamerous  small  kingdoms,  id  which  th^ 
will  of  (he  xtfonarch  folihdl  Umits  in  the  rights  of  the  na- 
tion. Afioa  has  s^en  several  republics.  The  resistance 
which  Tyre  and  Jerusalem  opposed  to  the  conquerors  of 
the  World,  was  not  oVing,  as  Montesquieu  "  says,  <^  to  tfie 
«  heroism  6f  servitude.**  The  Persians  of  Cyrus  Were  not 
slaves.  The  Scythians  spoke  the  language  of  independetit 
men  to  the  conqueror  of  Darius. 
ContiMt  of  ^^^  astonishing  rapidity  of  polidcal  revoludons  in  AsSa 
natioDf  in  arises,  however,  out  of  one  fact  which  is  really  dependent 
on  its  physical  geography.  <<  In  that  part  of  the'  World,** 
says  Montesquieu  %  ^<  weak  nations  are  opposed  to  strong  ; 
people  warlike,  brave,  and  active,  border  upon  those  who  are 
effeminate,  idl^,  and  timid ;  the  one  must  necessarily  be  cbn^ 
querors,  and  the  others  conquered.  Here  we  have  the  priit- 
dpal  reason  of  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  the  slavery  of 
Asia.**  It  is  necessary  to  combine  this  just  remark  with 
another  truth,  proved  by  phyidcal  geography,  namely,  that 
Aoa  h6s  no  temperate  zone,  no  intermediate  re^on  between 
tery  cold  and  very  hot  climates.  The  daves  inhabit  the 
hot,  and  the  conquerors  the  elevated  and  cold  r^ons. 
The  latter  are  the  Tartars,  the  Afghans,  the  Mongols,  the 
Maintchous,  and  others,  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Tartars  by  the  modems,  and  Scythians  of  Asia  by  the 
ancients.  Here  we  find  a  totally  different  physical  and 
moral  natiire;  courage  animates  thdr  strong  and  pow« 
erful  bodies,  good  natural  sense  is  attached  to  their  gros^t 
fibres;  they  have  no  sciences,  no  fine  arts,  no  luxury; 
their  savage  virtues  are  unpolished,  moraUty  is  deeply  en- 
graveh  ih  the  heart;  fiospitiility  to  strangers,  honour  to 

*  Spirit  of  Laws. 

*  Spirit  of  Lews.    lSff»k  XTii.  dn^  3. 
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CD  eneuj,  and  a  fidelitT  wholly  inTfoIable,  to  their  ofrn  BOOK 
luOioo  and  friends  To  GoudteFbalance  these  good  qiMK..  axiv. 
lities^  tb^  are  addicted  to  war,  or  mtber  to  piiii^^  and 
a  wandering  fife»  and  live  almo8t  in  a  fltate  of  anarofaj.  Saeh 
were  the  Soy  tbians;  such  are  th^  Tartar^  Thej^  defied  the 
power  ofDwtus;  tbejgavea  great  and  subtoe lesson  to  Alex* 
ander  the  Great ;  diey  heard  from  a  distance  the  victomvs 
anm  of  Rome^  but  they  did  not  feel  their  pressure^  More 
than  twenty  titnea  they  conquered  Asia,  and-  fitttem  Eu- 
V9fe ;  they  founded  states  in  Persia^  in  Indiai  in  China,  add 
in  Russia.  The  empires  of  Tamerlane^  and  of  6engla*kan, 
aorinraced  the  half  of  tUe  andent'  oontinent.  That  vast:  nur« 
^aey  of  nations  appears  to'  be  now  exiiausted ;  fe#  of  the 
Tartanr  rettMhi  nodHnaUy  independent ;  but  they  are  still 
the aiasteiaof Chinai and ralihevthe aliies and'yassalflf  dian 
Ae  snlijMts  o^  Buitsia. 

tf  o  must  tLovt  itotioe  the  Knnta  of  the  two  conea  into  limlti  of 
aUdi  Asia  ia*  divided  in  regftid  to  their  dimate  and  pro-^^^ 
dactiona.  If  we  dr^w  w  line  from  Mingreiia,  along  Cauea- 
msy  ronnd  the  CiK^ian^aea,  along.die  mountbins  which  foivi 
part  of  Ao  Uiltttof  Fertia,  towaids  Cashemire^  across  Thib^, 
then  tutning  to  the  north^ea^  thvough  the  northern  parts, 
petton>t6  the  aoith  of  Covea,  We  shall  have  nearly  traced 
the  fimat  between  the  hot  and  odd  dimatefrof  Asia^  Of 
eouAie,  the  ftontiere  of  each  of  the  zones  wiU  soitaetiknfs  be 
eonfbunded ;  and  opon  the  frontiers  alsoi  there  will  be  di- 
matitia  siiiflbr  to  those  of  Emope,  particulaily  id  western 
MatL  G^erally  speaking,  however,  tins  hne  will  point  out 
iie  rapid  trtinttdon  (torn  the  hot  to  the  cold. 

Rice  and  mmse  a^e  the  food  of  the  southern  nations ;  mil-  XKvenity  of 
let  and  barley  of  die  inhabitants  of  the  oold  zone;  and  on  the  ^*^ 
borders  of  each  we  fidd  countries  of  corn.  Nature  produces 
ih  the  southerd  regions  delicious  fruits,  and  m  some  parts 
the  strongest  and  most  pungent  aroraatics ;  but  the  n<Hrth- 
era  countries'  are  deprived  even  of  die  productions  of  the 
orchards  ct  norChem  Europe*  The  region  inhabited  by  the 
tm^eer  iaarks,  in  the  north  and  north-east  i",  the  vast 

»  S€e  Yd.  I.  Book  XXL    ZoolegiCBl  ^iragnphy. 
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^WK   f^iBce  which  is,  and  which  will  Jong  be  inaccesnble  to  ril 

\, -JL  cultivation.  The  Tartars,  the  Mongols^  and  half  the  Per- 

oang,  owe  their  taste  for  riding,  robbery^  and  war >  to  the 
Aaimali.    great  number  of  horses  which  they  {kwsess.  In  all  the  west, 
the  camel  is  made  use  of  for  commercial  and  social  commu- 
nication I  the  elephant  is  useful  in  agriculture,  in  andent 
times  he  was  formidable  in  war,  and  had  great  influence 
on  the  ancient  civilizatbn  of  India.    China,  deprived  in 
a  great  measure  of  the  assistance  of  these  difierent  animals, 
has  supplied  the  deficiency  by  the  quantity  of  boats  with 
,  which  its  rivers  are  covered. 
DiiTercncti .    The  want  of  wood  for  buildimr  has  obliired  the  inhabilr- 
la^       '  ants  of  the  central  -plateau,  and  of  the  north  of  Asia,  to 
lodge  in  tents  covered  with  skins  'Or  stuffs,  both  of  which 
are  the  produce  of  thar  herds.    A  similar  necessity  has 
produced  the  same  result  in  Arabia.    On  the  contrajy»  in 
India  and  other  countries,  rich  in  wood,  but  particularly  in 
the  palm,  small  and  slight  houses  were  suitable  to  the  in- 
,  dolenoe  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  to  the  mildness  of  the 

dimate.  As  both  these  kinds  of  habitations  offer  no- 
.  thing  firm  and  solid,  the  towns  of  Asia  disappear  like  the 
emfnres  of  which  they  are  the  momentary  centres.  This 
general  character  of  the  Asiatic  houses,  necessarily  excludes 
the  taste  for  valuable  furniture^  pictures,  and  statues,  so 
that  the  fine  arts  can  never  make  any  progress.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  uniform  influence  of  a  climate,  which  inw 
periously  determines  the  sorts  of  cultivation  and  food  for 
•  each  region,  and  the  irresistible  influence  of  religious  su- 
perstitions, despotic  laws,  and  servile  morals,  banishes  from 
'  the. soul  of  the  Asiatic  those  animated  and  free  emo- 
tions which  in  Europe  inspire  the  breast  that  possesses  a 
relish  for  literature  and  the  sdenoes :  thus  the  different  re- 
g^ons  of  Ana  afford,  in  almost  every  part,  some  remains  of 
a  civilization  upon  which  the  physical  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages impress  an  irrevocable  character ;  but  in  every 
part  also,  this  civilisaUon  is  only  in  a  veiy*  inferior  degree, 
in  comparison  with  that  which  the  people  of  modem  Eu- 
rope have  attained. 


.  ASIA  »  GKNBSAI..  ^ 

Wd  aball  abw  describe,  in  the  ordev  of  its  great  natural  ^^ 
divisioDs,  that  vast  portion  of  the  world  of  which  we  have  -7—^ 
giren  a  general  outline. 


KATUSAt  DIVlStONd  OF  ASU. 

iGoyemment  of  Caucasus ; 
Abassxa;  Circsflsia; 
OeQfgSa,  Bic  Dagestan ; 
Shirwan. 
rAnattdia;  Caramania  j 
ILBcgionof  AaiaSiiiior    •    •    .<^8iTaa;  Trebiacmd; 

(Islanda  of  Cyprus,  Rhodoa,  &c» 
rArmema  ; 
IIL  R^gjon  of  the  Euplnatea  and  1  Kurdistan; 

Tigris       1  Mesopotania,  or  Al-Djedra; 

^  Babylonia,  or  Ira<y Araby. 
IV.  Repon  of  Mount  libanus  Syria  with  Palostine. 

y.  Region  of  Arabia   •    .    •    .      Ajrabia. 

VI.  Region  of  Persia    •    .    •    •      Persia. 

/'Great  Bucharia  ; 

mrrr  n    •      ^   ,     .r^         «    .  1  Wcst  Turkcstsn ; 

VII.  Beffm  d  the  OimBiidoiJrj^^^^^^j^r^^^. 

^^^^^ i Turcomania^  or  the  oountTji of 

^    Truchmoies. 
Vni.  n^on  of  the  great  central  CKalmuk  Tartary. 

Phun lMongolTartary;LittIeBncharia. 

DL  Region  of  theObi,  and  Yeniaad-  Western  Siberia. 

▼  «    .       ..V   ^r    *.«  f  Eastern  Siberia,  with  Kami- 

X.  Region  of  the  North  East        i     chatka. 

XI.  aq;ion  of  the  river  Amoor  .     Chinese  Tartary,  with  Corea. 

|Kuri]e  Island^  Tchoka  and 

ML  hmkx  Kgioa  of  the  Eait  .  -Jig^a^rf  j,j^,  Loo^hoo. 

*     Formosa. 

^"•^^f^.^^"'??'''    jChinaProper. 
and  of  the  Tdlow  River     J  ^ 

XIV.  Region  of  the  sources  of  the  Vxi|j|,et 

Ganges J 

'  XV.   Region  of  the  Ganges  .    •       Eastern  Hindostan. 
XVL  Rcgkm  of  the  Indus    .    .     >  Western  Hindostan. 


d6  AftIA  n  GIHEIIAL. 

ItOOK  /RdiBMk  of  Indii,  <to  Aft  west 

XXIV.   xvii:  Ro(;ieil  of  the  Deecan.        -^    of  the  Oaoges,  with  Ceylon 
'  t    and  the  Maldivian  Islands. 

r  Peninsula  of  India  beyond  the 
XVIIL  Region  of  Chinese  India  <    Ganges;  Binnan  empire;  Siam; 

L    Cochin  China  ;  Malacca* 

In  this  plan  of  division  adopted  for  the  present  and  suc- 
ceeding Tolttmcf,  We  hav^  sought  the  most  luminous  and 
agreeable  method  of  studying  the  topography  of  AfiA»  and 
connecting  the  particular  descriptions.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  not  bera.  very  scientifically  strict,  and  have 
often  classed  ia  one  graupe  oountriea^whidi  have  bde  itt- 
teffes^  ^  wpt  little  kiiown^ 
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CAUCASIAN  G0UNTRIB8. 


Gmgta^  Jb/Mioi  O^cankH  PMn9  ofKiAQ^h  Di^kMi$h 

mud  iSMrMfi. 

Tr£  te^oDs  bouiided  by  tte  Casfrian  Sea  oki  the  east,  BOdK 
on  fte  south  by  tihe  mers  Ktir  atnd  Rionfe,  or  Phatts,  on  flie 


mtby  the  Bbck  Sea  am!  {he  JPahis  Xf  eotis,  or  Sea  of  AbdT,  D^i^ 
aod  on  the  north  by  the  rivers  Manitsch  and  Bonna^cMaiMi 
fonn  a  kind  of  is(htnuB  which  connects  l^urope  with  Wesfc-  uOumu, 
cm  Ana,  afihd  across  i^icfa  Mouiit  Caucasus  exiteiids  like  a6 
immense  W^ 

Tlie  breadth  of  thift  isOnims,  aecordhig  to  the  best  Ri!f»- 
aan  authorities  %  is  lAotit  400  miles,  between  the  thouths 
of  tbe  Don  and  the  Kooma;  iltkrat  7fi6  between  the  straits 
o(  Cafik  and  the  peiiinsula  of  Absheron ;  and  about  S50 
ktween  the  mouths  of  the  Phads  and  the  city  of  Der- 
bend. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Caucasus,  so  celebrated  Etyimiiogy 
mUstory  and  poetry,  is  not  agreed  upon ;  the  most  pro^^cauca.  * 
U>te  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  a  Persian  Word  "»• 
Cov,  signifying  <<  a  mountain,^  and  a  Scythian  word  Co^jpt, 
that  is  «  a  white  mountain.^  This  opinion  is  supported  hy  a 
Passage  of  Erastosthenes,  where  he  informs  us  that  the  na- 
tives of  Caucasus  called  it  Caspios**;  but  Pliny  says  that 
^  native  name  was  Graucasus,  which  may  be  eonmdered 

*  Map  of  Caaatfus  by  Lapie.    Annales  des  VoTages*  Vol  XI L 
^  Eonundy  Caiicasi  Stroboniana  Descriptio,  p.  G2. 
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BOOK    as  Gothic  '.  The  Caucasian  nations  seem  at  present  to  Have 

XXV 

'    no  general  denomination*'. 


The  ancients  compared  Caucasus  to  the  Alps  in  point  of 
elevation.  They  have  indeed  some  just  resemblimce,  for 
the  middle  of  the  ch^n  is  covered  with  glaciers,  or  white 

Elevatioik  with  eternal  snows  ^  Beineggs  conmders  the  Elboors,  which 
is  the  highest  summit  of  Caucasus,  as  only  5900  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Black  Sea. 

On  the  south  Caucasus  joins  the  numerous  chiuna  of 
Mount  Taurus,. which  extend  through  Western  Asia;  to 
^  the  north  it  borders  almost  upon  the  vast  plains  where  the 
Sarmates  once  wandered,  and  where  the  Cossacks  and  KaU 
muks  now  roam ;  towards  the,east»  its  rugged  precipices 
bound  the  narrow  plain  which  separates  it  from  the  Caspian 

Clwto  wd  Sea  ';  on  the.  west,  the  high  chain  terminates  abruptly  to- 

bnnchci.  ^^^  Mingrelia  by  ruj^^  mountains,  called  the  Monte* 
Cermmii  by  the  ancients.  The  inferior  chains  then  stretch 
along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  form  the  low  moun- 
tains which  separate  the  Circassians  from  the  Abassians, 
and  which  the  anciepts  call  Mantes  Corcucid.  Amongst  the 
summits  of  Caucasus  we  distinguish  the  Elboors,  or  rather 
Mbor^'f  in  the  country  of  the  Ossetes  and  the  Bishbar^ 
makf  or  Five-fingered  Mountain,  in  Lesghistan.  There  is 
a  promontory  which  runs  into  the  country  of  the  Circas- 
sians, so  rich  in  fine  horses,  which  was  called  among  the 
ancients  Monies  Hijppici.  Its  name  among  the  moderns  is 
Beesch  Tau. 

Paaesof  The  two  principal  passages  of  Mount  Caucasus  are 
mentioned  by  the  andents  under  the  name  of  the  Cauca- 
sian and  Albanian  gates.    The  first  is  the  defile  which 


•  Pliny,  VI.  17. 

'  Comptre  Butching,  Descriptkm  of  Caucasiu,  in  his  Nouvdles  Hebdonm- 
daiTCs,  1781,  p.  381.  Wahl,  Aaien,  L  793,  &c.  Wilfoid,  Asiatie  Remicfact, 
VI.  45i,  t^. 

•  GoldMistedt,  Voyagei,  L  434,  (in  Gcraittu)  Reincggi,  DesoiptiQii  of 
CftttCMus,  &e.  1. 16,  (in  German.)    Compare  Piocop.    Bell.  Goth.  IV«  c  S. 

t  GmeUn,  TraTcls,  III.  34,  35. 

i  From  Bordj,  or  Borg,  a  Pernan  word  sig;niQfing  a  mountain.  (Waht) 
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leads  rrom  Mosdok  to  Tiflis.     It  is  the  narrow  valley  of  BOOK 
four  days  journey,  where,  according  to  Strabo,  the  river 


Aragon,  now  called  Arakui,  flows  ^  It  is,  as  Pliny 
calls  it,  an  enormous  work  of 'nature,  who  has  cut  out 
a  long  opening  among  the  rocks,  which  an  iron  gate 
wooM  be  almost  sufficient  to  close  K  It  is  by  this 
passage,  according  to  Piscus,  that  the  barbarians  of  the 
north  threatened  both  the  Roman  and  the  Per»uin  em** 
pire^  The  andents  gave  different  names  to  the  strong 
castle  which  commands  this  passage.  It  is  now  called  Da- 
lieL  The  Albanian  passes  of  the  ancients  were,  accbl'dingAiiNuiiMi 
to  common  opinion,  the  pass  of  Derbend,  along  the  Caspian?! 


or  Sarins* 


turn 


Sea.  But,  if  we  compare  with  care  all  the  records  which  ther 
andents  have  left  us ;  if  we  reflect  that  in  no  descriptions 
of  this  pass  is  the  Caspian  Sea  mentioned ;  if  we  remember 
Aat  Ptolemy  expressly  plaiced  the  gates  on  the  entrances  of 
Albama,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Kasiusj  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  geography  must  be  the 
Dodem  Koisu ;  that  the  same  geographer  makes  the  DL 
im  neighbours  to  the  Ttisci,  near  the  Sarmatian  passes, 
aod  that  these  two  tribes,  under  the  names  of  Didos  and 
Tttshea,  still  dwell  near  a  defile  pasang  through  the  territory 
of  Ooma-Khan,  along  the  frontier  of  Daghestan,  and  then 
tiaversing  the  district  of  Kagmamsharie  \  we  shall  conclude 
tint  to  be  the  place  where  we  must  Ipok  for  the  Albanian  or 
Sannatian  passes,  which  have  hitherto  been  misunderstood. 
The  name  of  the  Caspian  pass  belonging  properly  to  a  de-  CMpiaa 
file  near  Teheran,  in  ancient  Media,  is  vaguely  applied  by  "^  IberiMi 
Tacitus  and  some  other  ancient  writers,  to  Afferent  passes 
tf  Mount  Caucasus.  But  we  itiust  distinguish  from  all 
these  passes  which  traverse  the  chain  from  south  to 
iKnth,  the  Iberian  passes,  or  the  defile  of  Parapaux,  now 
called  Shaoorapo,  by  which  they  pass  from  Imeritia  into 
Kartalinia,  a  defile  in  which,  according  to  Strabo,  there 

*  StiAo,  XI.  7M.  •  PImy,  VI.  1 1. 

^^  de  Legation,  p.  43.    Camp.  Procqk  Pers  i.  SO. 
^^Pfi  Mipof  CauGMUi.  Annales  dee  Voyages,  XII.  ! 
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BOOK   were  presripiceB  #iid  deep  abyssesy  but  which  in  the  4th 
.century  the  Persums  rendered  practicrfjje  for  anpoies  "*• 


Wdi  of  j^  tradition  v&j  generally  prevaient  among  the  n^tivea 
of  theae  oountiiee  is,  that  a  ^^reat  vaU  had  in  fonner  times 
protected  Caucasus  from  Ae  ii»rasion8  of  the  barbazians. 
Thb  great  work  is  sometimes  atjbifauted  to  Alezao^r,  and 
sometimes  to  Noncbyrvfm;  the  rema^iB  of  a  wall  may  bie 
seen,  birt  it  is  very  uncertma  whetfacjpr .these belong  tof  wall 
iriiioh  traVersed  eii  the  isthmus,  -or  mthar  im^e  a  {WEt.of 
some  local  fbrlifioations  ^ 

MiMii  Bolfa  the  anei^its  and  modems  apee  that  Ijhe  rVfi^'^^'Ti 

cotmtnes  possess  mines  of  gold,  silver,  aad  inm.  Seyezal 
riyerscairydown  gold  dust  miaed  with  jthe  sand,  which,  be* 
log  fltcipped  hf  sheep  skkis  placed  cpi  purpose,  fapu^benrnQ 
esfdaoadon  of  the  laUe  of  the  golden  fleeoe*^. 

Rociu.  The  summits  of  C^uca^us  «re  formed  .of  giwt^    On 

eaeh  nde  the  gianif^  has  schwfayis  ymMi^tai^  toiai^  it^ 
and  liiese  are  fcUowed  by /cvlcareous.  The  chwL  ^  sajid  to 
presoit  a  ^reat  rq^ularity,  lu^d  itfi  .diwifiion  j^  a  ati^t  Ua9 
raiders  the ass»ti(«a pippbubke.  Butthe cf4w?^oii$ ffiown^ 
taias  appear  to  occupy  iMte  qWK^  ,9n  tihe  ^soitthai;^  fi4^^ 
whece  the.dhauiis  eartended  by  a  09Q9.^]iuK9ber^bTaiHlbes.' 
Oa  the  northern  side,  the  We  bptb  €t  the  (Calosr^^ous  foid 
sdhistous  mountains  is  cayeced  by  ^j^^t.saody  da?niis.prp|^na 
which  disflppear  by^di^pnees  in  ibfilff^nwf^  qill^tthe 
Steppe  of  JKooma. 
.Caucasus  isime  of  tbctmosf  iiiteroi^!rq^qus^;(he  jfloliie^ 
«  bothfor  its  Aatural  imd  its  ciiifU  dhi^tory.  \!f,e  fif^ihare 
every  cbmale  of  Europe  md  eveiy  JgjiMid  if  stAL  Ifn  i)ie 
center  we  ha^e  iCtemal  ice  and  ib^en  irock^  ^^l|^\)|rt^  b^ 


»  Pzoeo|i.  'BdL Ootfa.  p.  eOO.  6iilldflB8|«dt,  1.^14. 
''Bti^tty^Mvan.iCmieuh  jSdmsgs,  |.  ICO.  Qf^mmm^^'^^ 
f>  Stinbo,  XJ.  fwam.  Fliay,  XXXill.  9-  .Plii^i^ih  ifi  romp.  AfSHO.  de 
beOo  Mithrid.  p.  797.  Prooop.  BelL  Penwu  p.  45.  Tavemier;  Vol  I.  book 
&  p.  295.  Lambcrtit  Bdu.  deUii  Cokfaide,  p.  193.  Gmdin,  III.  p.  51. 
Peysaone],  Txiit6  du  Gominerae»  ftc  IL  p.  80.  Ouldenstedt,  J.  p.  860»  4I8» 
462,  puticularly  p.  4iS.  Bm6gglhl*^U,fiSiX9dt^JJU]^nil9S»icc. 
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ben  and  wdmh   abo  hy  jukak^,  Ma#«#^  >(w  tfawal  book 
of  the  gemoM  FdU^)  9i»  wild  goit  of  the  Cwca^u^, , 


(Cipm  GsneuKH'f^  ndikb  debits  in  the  niggod  svuvmuts  Animaii. 
of  Ae  idasloiu  ttoimtmsis ;  Ae  pbano^  "Vfhi^h,  «n  the 
oootavj,  prafm  the  W^  celeareeiiB  «iouat«m;  hwm% 
mudSf  pakeate,  ^nfeiMi,  Aigalis,  jmd  ju  infipite  ounn- 
ber  of  birds  of  pref»  and  of  pasMge^     Tq  the  «orth  Vq^etaUo. 
ape  Uils  Atlile  in  ^cqniy  and  laeh  paatium  "wliNre  the 
ine  Geouuuk  kann  Mxe  breoL     farther  ol  are  )8aedy 
pkiofl^  eoeored  Mth  laige  planta,  ib«l  umad  mith  h¥ 
gNunds  -cf  a  mote^jdmyey  u>jL    ^o  the  aeuth  yeu  iftad 
■agdifooit  eaUejrs  and  {dansy  aiqdar  e  (ineee  nAubdfl^ 
dbmte,  Aaplayiag  idl  the  Inxurianoe  «f  lan  AaMp  ve* 
gdafiin,    wWe^er*  the  ^kcbvitj  imduias  (toweids  ibe 
vol,  ^-caat,^  !lhe  aeath^  ctdaw^ ^cyprenes,  japws  .led 
jimiperBy  beech  trees,  and  oaks,  clothe  the  eides  .df  the 
Bioiuitains'.     The  almond*  the  peach,  and  the  fig,  grow 
m  abandaoce  in  the  warmer  vvalley s,  sheltered  by  the  rocks. 
The  quinc^  the  unld  apricot^  the  w.i)low-leaved  pear  tree, 
and  the  vine,  abound  in  tbe  thickets  and  woods,  and  on 
the  borders  of  the  foKiasta.    Xhe  date-tree,  the  jujuba,  and 
Ckist^s  tborn,  ave  iwtigMiaes  ia  itbis  eomtryj  md  dV^iie 
the  mildness  of  die  tenperature.  Viae  iom  marshy  grounds 
ue adorned  with  very  fine j^lanto,  such  astbe  rhododendron 
tonOcuo^  .and  .the  walea  pontica.     T3ie  cultivated  and 
wild  olive  trees,  the  oriental  plane,  together  with  the  male 
sod  femrie  Javmhy  emheUiih  ithe  •ffiMts  of  {the  C|ifii»im 
m.    The  U^  vaOeys  are  peffftnied  tby  the^yriD^ 
Jgwwnine,  several  species  of  lilies,  and  the  GaueasiaB  rose. 

The  f,^iiWigaflaP  listhmus  .coptuns  j^  re^tr^ordinary  num. 
her  of  jiQHdl  na^a^.  Some  fu:e  *tbe  .reowns  pf  Aisiatip 
bqideg.wUobf  in  tbe,great  nugmtioiu^  ^pMsed^and  repa3sed 
|hmfmeimtt|up.;  but  the  gieater^imnib^^ire  composed  of 
iDd]{;enoa8  and  primitive  tribes. 

^  GuUoaftedt,  p.  483. 

'  PaOas.  Comment.  Fetropol.  1779,  Fart  U.  p.  27i. 

>GiiUeiisttdt,L435,&c 
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300E       Each  of  these  tribes  preapryes  ito  particular  laogu^e,' 
«the  idicmis  of  which  might  probably  be  tnused  back  to  the 
▼ery  earliest  period.    The  Caucasian  physiognomy  oom- 
btnes  die  characteristic  features  of  the  princqml  races  of 
Europe,  and  of  Western  Aaa.    The  dcmiestic  ammals,  and 
cultivated  plants  of  these  two  parts  of  the  world  are  found 
in  Caucasus,  or  in  its  environs.    The  writings  of  Moses^ 
the  allegory  of  Prometheus  among  the  Greeks,  the  fa- 
mous expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  several  traditions 
of  the  Scandinanans,  all  combine  to  make  us  consider  this 
oountry  95  one  of  the  pomts  from  whence  the  human  race 
extoided  itself  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe.    But  these 
Clanifiai.   questions  ktei-  beyond  the  limits  of  tbi^  work.    We  shall 
iJ^^  J  class  the  Caucasian  nations  under  seven  gceat  divisions^ 
Cmpmn.    corresponding  tQ  the  seven  principal  languages  which  tb?y 
qpeak,  namely, 


h  properly  ao  called^ 
Imeritiaiis. 

I.  The  Georg^nsy  sabdivided  into  •^ ""  Gurians. 

Mingreltans. 
Busiies. 

II.  The  Abasnans^  sabdivided  into  aeveml  tiibea 

III.  The  TcherkcsMi>  or  Gucasr      €%  Circaaptana  of  Kuban. 

nana.        ......      (^^  CircaiSBiana  of  Kabardia. 

IV.  The  Osaitea.  divided  into  difibrent  tribes. 

V.  The  Kistea^  or  Tdietchenzea,  with  the  Ingooshes  and  other 
tribes. 

VI.  The  Leq^Buaa^  divided  aecoiding  to  tfaeh  eic^t  dial^ 

VII.  Theremairia  of  the  Tatvsy  Mo|igoU,  Huna^  and  other  foreigii 

ooloniea  scattered  over  thia  coontry. 

Oe«s^i  Georgia,  properly  so  called,  demands  our  first  atten- 
tion, b^irig  ffltuated  in  the  centre  of  the  isthmus,  l^he 
Busridns  call  this  oountry  GfraMff,  and  the  Peruans  Gtu^ 
giiian  ;  but  the  native  writers  *  comprehend  the  four  king, 
doms  of  Kartueli,  Imeritia,  Mingrelia,  and  Guria,  under 


'  Eugene,  aiehiiKiaiidrite»  DesGriFUonof  Geoigia,  in  the  Annatei  das  Vor< 
agrt^  XIL  74. 
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the  general  name  of  Iberia  or  Iweria.  It  appearB  that  their   BOOK 
classical  denomination  i«  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of    ^ 


the  iniialMtants.  According  to  some  modern  authors,  the 
name  of  Georgians  comes  from  that  of  the  great  river  Kur^ 
(Kor,  Kyros,  or  Cyrus)  which  waters  this  fine  country, 
and  they  ought  rather  to  be  named  Korgians,  or  JTur- 
gians. 

The  divisions  which  took  place  in  the  middle  age  between  Principal 
the  princes  of  Iberia  gave  rise  to  three  kingdoms,  that  of  ^""^"' 
Imeritia,  from  idiich  Mingrelia  and  Guria  were  afterwards 
separated,  and  those  of  Eartalinia,  or  Eartuel,   and  of 
Kachetia. 

Imeritia  has  sometimes  been  known  under  the  name  of 
Turkish  Georgia,  and  the  remainder  has  been  called  Per- 
aan  Georgia.  It  is  to  this  latter  portion  that  recent  au- 
thors, particularly  the  Russians,  confine  the  name  of  Geor- 
gia. This  country  is  subdivided  into  five  provinces,  name- 
ly, upper  Karduel,  middle  Karduel,  lower  Karducl,  Ka- 
cheti  and  Somachet  HeracUus,  a  valiant  prince,  formed 
about  SO  years  ago,  an  independent  state,  which  now,  un- 
der the  name  of  6rnma,  is  incorporated  with  the  Russian 
empire. 

The  ITuTf  which  waters  the  great  valley  of  Georgia,  is  Riven, 
increased  by  the  Aragui,  the  lora,  probably  the  Iberus  of 
the  flncienta,  and  the  Alasan,  which  is  their  Alazo.  When 
it  reaches  the  plains  of  Shirvan,  its  waters  arc  mixed  with 
those  of  the  Aras,  or  Araxcs ;  the  two  rivers  fonn  several 
branches,  sometimes  united,  and  sometimes  separated,  so 
that  it  appears  uncertain,  as  it  vias  in  the  time  of  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy,  whether  their  mouths  wtve  to  be  considered  as  se- 
parate, or  if  the  Kur  was  supposed  to  receive  the  Aras. 

Georgia  enjoys  a  very  mild  temperature,  and  in  general 
is  very  healthy.  It  presents  an  agreeable  variety  of  moun- 
tuns,  forests,  and  plains.  Ail  the  common  productions  of  Prodrcttoni. 
the  Caucasian  countries  abound  in  it ;  but  the  inhabitants 
are  not  nupierous,  and  neglect  the  gifts  of  nature.  In 
ihe  dry  season,  which  generally  commences  in  the  month  CulUvation, 
of  May  arfd  ends  in  November,   the  people  of  Georgia 

VOt.  II.  D 
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SpOK   are  ocx^upied  in  watering  a  soil  which  yields  them,  without 

L  much  labour,  the  most  delightful  fruits. 

They  cultivate  wheat,  goniy  or  Hcicus  bkotoTy  and  mil- 
let Peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  quinces,  cherries,  figs, 
and  pomegranates,  flourish  with  very  little  care.  The 
vines  are  abundant,  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  wine 
that  is  made  from  them  is  sent  to  Perna.  That  of  JTo- 
cheti  does  not  keep  well,  beause  it  is  badly  made,  but  it 
is  strong,  and  sparkles  in  the  glass.  Apples,  madder, 
and  cotton,  are  cultivated  with  care ;  they  boast  of  their 
management  of  bees ;  their  horses  and  homed  cattle  equal 
the  best  European  breeds  in  size  and  beauty;  and  the 
sheep  with  long  tails  afford  excellent  wool  ^  The  finest 
oaks  and  firs  are  suffered  to  rot  without  being  applied  to 
any  use  \ 
The  Geor-  The  Greorgians,  or  rather  the  Iberians,  a  native  people 
^^1^^'  of  Caucasus,  speak  a  language  radically  different  from  all 
ozigin,  &c  other  known  languages,  and  in  which,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, a  great  many  historical  and  poetical  works  were  com- 
posed ^  They  imagine,  however,  that  they  are  descend- 
ed from  a  common  stock  with  the  Armenians.  They 
are  in  general  handsome,  well  made,  and  active ;  nor  are 
they  deficient  in  natural  understanding,  but  selfish,  and 
addicted  to  drinking.  They  have  adopted  in  some  de- 
gree the  Persian  costume,  because  their  nobles  were  of- 
ten brought  up  at  the  Persian  court,  and  the  people  served 
as  guards  to  the  sovereigns  of  that  country.  The  Geor- 
gians are  rarely  without  their  arms ;  even  in  the  fields  they 
carry  by  their  sides  guns  and  daggers,  to  be  in  readiness 
against  the  robbers  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Commooe.  '^hc  wretched  state  to  which  wars  and  revolutions  have 
reduced  this  fine  country  has  prevented  the  natives,  not- 
withstanding their  taste  for  commerce  and  travelling,  from 
having  any  very  considerable  trade.     The  Armenians  act  as 


«  Guldenstcdt,  I.  353,  3G1,  269,  &&     Rcincggs,  II.  109,  120. 
»  Rciucggf,  II.  4.5,  &C. 

y  Kugenc,  Anoalcs  dcs  Voyages,  Xll.  p.  86,  90.  • 
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their  agents.  Their  women,  ^bose  beauty  is  not  less  ce^  BOOlC 
lefanted  thaa  thai  of  the  Circassians  although  their  skin  is  ^^^* 
not  fio  white  nor  their  figure  so  graceful,  have  imbibed  a 
quit  of  licentiousness  and  of  oorruption  from  the'ur  fre-^ 
quent  intercourse  with  strangers.  The  girls  sold  as  slaves 
become  victims  of  their  beauty.  A  great  many  Georgians  DirdlingB. 
inhabit  huts  that  are  half  sunk  in  the  earth.  In  Bacheti^ 
a  province  whose  civilization  has  made  more  progress^  we 
find  a  kind  of  house  formed  of  a  slight  wooden  frame^  walls 
made  of  bundles  of  osiers  covered  over  with  a  mixture  of 
day  and  cow-dung,  and  surmounted  by  a  roof  of  rush*  A 
room  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  broad,  where  the  light 
comes  in  at  the  door ;  a  floor  upon  which  they  dry  madder 
and  cotton  ;  a  little  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment^ 
where  the  fire  is  placed,  and  above  it  a  copper  cauldron  at- 
tached to  a  chain,  and  envelopped  with  a  thick  smoke, 
whidi  escapes  either  by  the  ceiling  or  the  door :  This  is 
the  general  structure  of  these  houses.  We  find  in  al- 
most all  the  villages,  towers  which,  at  the  approach  of  the 
hordes  of  Lcsghians,  serve  as  an  asylum  to  the  women  and 
duldren. 

Teflis,  or  Tibilisi^  the  capital  of  all  the  country,  ge- Towns. 
aeanlly  reckons  about  20,000  inhabitants ;  there  are  twen- 
ty Georgian  churches,  fifteen  Armenian,  one  Catholic, 
and  a  Persian  mosque.  They  are  very  little  engaged  in 
manufactures,  and  those  of  the  most  simple  kind.  At 
Mzcheiij  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Kings,  there  is  a 
very  handsome  cathedral,  founded  about  nine  centuries 
ago.  The  town  of  Tshinval  is  peopled  with  Jews ;  that 
of  Gori  with  Armenians. 

'  The  population  of  Georgia  may  be  computed  at  300,000 
individuals,  two  thirds  of  whom  arc  indigenous,  and  at- 
tsched  to  the  Grecian  ritual  The  Armenians  and  Jews 
are  very  numerous. 

Before  the  royal  family,  whom  some  writers  assert  to  be  Constitn. 
descended  from  a  Jew   called  Bagrat,   and  others  from  *'**", *°*1 

o  uvil  state. 

a  Persian  nobleman  named  Pliarnabazes,  had  yielded  up 
its  rights  lo  Russia,  Georgia  was   a    feudal  monarchy, 
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BOOK  vhich  several  excellent  princes  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conr 
^^^'  aolidate  and  improve.  The  princes  and  the  nobles  formed 
two  distinct  classes.  The  first  paid  no  contributions,  but 
during  war  they  were  obliged  to  follow  the  king  with 
their  vassals.  The  lawsuits  which  were  carried  on  between 
them  >  were  judged  by  the  king.  The  nobles  pmd  certain 
taxes  to  the  king  and  to  the  princes.  Although  they  dwelt 
in  thatched  cottages,  their  pride  was  equal  to  their  poverty 
and  their  ignorance  '.  The  people  lived  in  the  most  abject 
slavery ;  they  were  sold,  given,  and  put  in  pawn,  like  do- 
mestic animals  ^  All  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  soldiers;  each  nobleman  commanded  his  respective 
vassals ;  but  the  king  name4  the  commander  in  chief.  The 
revenues  of  the  sovereigns  consisted  in  the  fifth  part  of  ail 
the  productions  of  the  vineyards,  fields  and  gardens ;  also 
the  duties  upon  all  exports  and  impgrts,  as  well  as  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  which  were  but  slighdy  worked  K 
This  country  is  now  a  province  of  Russia. 

The  Imeii-     The  Imeritians,  whose  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the 

*!^  Iberians,  join  the  Georgians  on  the  north-west,  and 
speak  the  Georgian  dialect  Their  dress  consists  of  little 
caps,  peculiar  to  them ;  long  hair ;  a  shaved  chin,  mus- 
tachios  very  much  drawn  up  ;  clothes  scarcely  reaching 
the  knees,  and  forming  a  great  many  folds  upon  the 
haunches ;  ribands  rolled  round  the  calves  of  their  legs  ; 
and  large  girdles.  From  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand families  live  under  the  authority  of  a  hereditary  czar, 
who  has  often  acknowledged  himself  the  vassal  of  Russia* 
The  Imeritians  live  along  the  sides  of  rivers  and  in  woods. 
On  account  of  its  elevated  situation,  the  country  remains 

Producdons  for  a  lopg  time  covered  with  snow.   The  valleys  are  marshy. 

t  °*  The  care  of  cattle,  of  bees,  and  of  silk-worms,  is  here 
carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  in  all  the 
other  countries  of  Caucasus.      A  single  vine  supplies  a 

f  llcir.rggs  II.  5^  123.  •  Ciidilcnslcdt,  I.  351,33%. 

"  J  bid.  I.  351,  3j(}. 
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vfaoie  family  with  wine  ^    The  indolence  of  the  inhabitants   BOOK 
allows  the  rich  gifts  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  perish  in  a  ' 


mo6t  useless  manner.  It  was  here  that  in  old  times,  the 
Rione  or  Fha^  had  120  bridges  over  it,  and  where  there 
was  a  continual  transfer  of  merchandize,  that  united  in 
some  measure  this  river  to  the  Cyrus,  and  consequently  the 
Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea;  it  is  now  crossed  only  in  small 
boats  of  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees.  We  still  see  .the  Towns, 
ruins  of  Sarapana,  now  called  Schoraban,  and  the  town  of 
Cotatis,  or  Eutais,  probably  the  ancient  Cy  taea,  near  which 
the  czar  resides  in  a  kind  of  camp.  The  trifling  commerce 
of  the  Imeritians  is  generally  confined  to  two  places,  situated 
upon  the  Rione  at  Oni,  and  at  Choni ;  grain,  horses,  and 
copper  utensils,  are  exchanged  for  cloths  and  stuffs.  At  Za- 
dis,  towards  the  eastern  side,  the  hematites  is  found  from 
whence  iron  is  extracted,  of  which  different  uten^s  are 
made. 

Towards  the  north,  is  situated  Radsha,  the  principal 
district,  which  can  raise  about  5000  soldiers.  The  villages 
of  the  plain  are  of  great  extent ;  in  those  of  the  mountain-^ 
eers,  the  houses  are  built  cldte  on  one  another*  Those  of 
the  first  people  are  made  of  hurdles  of  osiers,  those  of  others 
are  of  boards. 

The  Giirians  inhabit  the  country  situated  on  the  borders  The  Gu^ 
of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  south  of  the  Phasis.  Ruined  by  ™°^ 
the  neighbouring  pashas,  they  pay  no  attention  to  navigation 
or  fishing ;  and  do  not  profit  by  any  of  the  numerous  advan- 
tages which  are  offered  them  by  nature.  Guria  enjoys  a 
healthy  temperatur^  a  soil  suitable  to  agriculture  and  to 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  a  climate  in  which  lemons, 
olives,  and  oranges  flourish.  Of  all  the  environs  of  Cau- 
casus, it  is  only  here  that  these  fruits  ripen.  This  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  their  language,  have  received  mixtures  from 
other  nations ;  and  besides  the  Turks,  whom  their  prince, 
called  the  Guriely  is  obliged  to  respect,  there  are  also  to  be 
met  with  Tartars,  Armenians,  and  Jews. 

'  Keineggs,  II.  47,  £0.    Guldenstedt,  fauim, 
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BOOK       On  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  below  the  Gurians,  are 

^^^'    the  Lazians,  which  signifies  in  the  Turkish  language,  peo- 

Thc  La-    pie  belonging  to  the  sea ;  it  is  probable  that  these  are  the 

***"*        Remainder  of  the  ancient  Lazij  who,  in  the  time  of  the 

Byzantines,  were  established  in  Colchis. 

The  Mia-  The  Mifigrdians  dwell  beyond  the  Gurians,  and  by  the 
'^'*^**"^  ride  of  the  Imeritians,  in  the  same  country  which  the 
C!oIchians  once  possessed,  and  afterwards  the  ancient  La- 
Thdmum-iians.  Andent  cities  in  ruins,  Turkish  or  Russian  for- 
***"■  tresses  upon  the  border  of  the  sea,  vessels  loaded  with  slaves 

which  sail  for  Turkey,  princes  and  nobles  who  pillage 
wherever  they  go,  women  who  betray  their  husbands,  con- 
tests between  all  the  villages,  and  frequent  irruptions  of  fo- 
reign armies — now  form  the  picture  of  Mingrelia.  The  cos- 
tume of  these  people  consists  of  a  cap  of  felt,  their  feet  ei- 
ther bare  or  enveloped  in  skins,  which  afford  poor  pro- 
tection ag^nst  the  mud  of  this  damp  country,  with  their 
AnAs  and  clothes  extremely  dirty :  Such  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  men,  surrounded  by  women  who  lead  a 
life  of  debauchery,  often  eat  with  their  fingersi  and  bring 
SlATn.  up  their  children  to  lying,  pillage,  and  marauding.  The 
following  is  the  manner  in  which  a  MingreHan  nobleman 
procures  slaves.  During  a  sudden  attack,  or  a  precipitate 
retreat,  he  watches  one  of  the  enemy  whom  he  can  dis- 
mount, and  whom  he  can  in  thii^  manner  make  his  prison- 
er, and  with  a  cord  attached  to  his  girdle,  he  binds  the  pri- 
soner as  soon  as  he  has  got  him  off  his  horse.  The  sale  of 
daves  also  takes  place  during  peace ;  for  in  Mingrelia  the 
master  sells  his  servant,  the  father  his  son,  the  brother  his 
sister. 
Commerce.  Besides  slaves,  the  Turks  go  to  Mingrelia  to  purchase 
nik,  calico,  furs,  and  particulally  the  skins  of  the  beavers  ; 
and  also  red  and  white  honey.  They  give  in  exchange 
sabres,  bows  and  arrows,  ornaments  for  the  horses,  cloths, 
coverlids,  and  even  copper  and  iron ;  for  the  ancient  pos- 
sessors of  the  golden  fleece  do  not  at  present  work  any  mine. 
Near  Iskuriah,  or  Isgaour,  the  ancient  Dioscurias,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  country,  and  towards  the  frontiers  of  the 
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proyiiice  of  Odishfi,  is  the  principal  mart  for  trade.     Turk-    BOOK 
ish  money  passes  there.     The  port  of  Anarghiaj  situated    ^^^- 
lower,  and  where  Mingrelia  properly  so  called  commences,  Principal 
is  also  the  resort  of  great  commerce  *.  '^***' 

Mingrelia  is  still  as  damp,  hot,  and  subject  to  fevers  as  CUmateand 
when  Hippocrates  described  it  under  the  name  of  Colchis.  ^nSSn^ 
In  summer  there  are  pestilential  diseases,  which  are  destruc-  '^ 
tive  both  to  men  and  animals.  Vegetation  is  very  lie^id, 
and  all  the  fruits  are  produced  without  the  care  of  graft, 
ing ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  their  flavour  is  not  always 
the  finest  Chesnut  and  fig-tiees  are  in  abundance  ^  The 
wine  alone  can  be  praised,  whidi  is  wholesome  and  full  of 
spirit.  There  is  also  rice,  millet,  and  gom.  The  Mingre- 
fians  do  not  now  cultivate  flax  ^  which,  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus and  of  Strabo,  furnished  the  Colchians  with  the 
means  of  an  important  manufacture,  of  which  Chardin  ob- 
served some  remains.  The  only  object  to  which  they  ap- 
pear to  give  any  attention  is  the  management  of  bees.  The 
honey  of  some  cantons,  where  the  Azalea  ponUca  abounds, 
is  bitter  ',  as  was  observed  by  Straba  It  was  beyond  the 
Phaffls,  in  Guriaj  that  Xenophon  found  a  kind  of  honey 
which  caused  a  species  of  delirium  in  those  who  eat  of  it, 
an  effect  which  Pliny  attributes  to  the  rhododendron,  a 
dirub  which  abounds  in  the  forests  where  the  bees  swarm  \ 

The  Mingrelians  are  very  superstitious :  the  missionaries  Supenti- 
of  the  17th  century  were  unable  to  suppress  a  fite  which  ^^^^^ 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  an  ox,  and  which  reminds  us 
of  the  worship  of  Apis.  The  prince  of  Mingrelia  assumes 
the  title  of  Dadkm^  or  master  of  the  sea,  though  he  posses- 
ses not  even  a  fishing  boat:  he  generally  moves  about  with 
his  suite  from  place  to  place,  and  his  camp  is  the  scene  of 
hoentiousness  as  well  isis  poverty  K  The  noblemen  of  Min- 
grelia are  addicted  to  the  chace,  and  they  are  acquunted 


5,  Tnd«  of  Rittsifl,  1. 128»  tqq,  (in  Gemian.)       * 

•  RcmesgB,  II.  29,  $qq,    Guldenstedt,  I.  400,  408. 
'Ibid.  11.  50. 

■  Guldenstedr,  I.  275,  281,  297,  tqq. 

*  Xcoophon.  Cyri  expcd.  IV.  8.    PUny,  XXX.  13. 

'  Felix  Lagorio,  Letters  upon  Mingrelia,  Anniles  des  Voyages,  IX. 
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BOOK  with  the  art  of  training  birds  of  prey,  ^'hich  they  make  use 
^^^'  of  to  kill  the  game.  According  to  a  Mingreiian  proverb, 
a  good  horse,  a  good  dog,  and  a  good  falcon,  are  three  in- 
dispensable things  for  human  happiness.  The  ehace  fur- 
nishes the  Mingreiian  with  abundance  of  venison.  In  their 
repasts,  they  also  eat  pheasants,  with  which  the  country 
near  the  Ffaasis  abounds.  The  Mahometans  are  in  great 
numbers  in  Mingrelia ;  they  regard  with  great  indigna^ 
tion  the  quantity  of  wine  and  pork  which  are  produced, 
while  they  are  unable  to  fU'ocure  good  bread.  From  the 
east  of  Odish6  and  Mingrelia,  is  situated  the  small  Min* 
grelian  province  of  Leshkum,  where  the  inhabitants  live  La 
liuts  of  stone* 


Siunes. 


S>n?vUv 
eitttoms* 


A  large  ravine,  which  extends  from  south  to  north, 
parates  the  last-mentioned  country  from  that  of  the  Suanes;, 
a  people  who  live  near  the  Elboors,  the  last  summit  of  the 
Cauca3us.  The  Suanes,  whose  name  is  derived  from  a 
word  signifying  in  their  language  the  inhabitants  of  the  high 
mountains  \  are  at  present  free,  and  have  no  connection  with 
the  Georgians  except  in  their  dialect.  Nothing  can  equal 
their  want  of  cleanliness,  th^ir  rapacity,  and  their  skill  in 
making  weapons.  The  women  cover  their  heads  with  a  linea 
red  handkerchief  in  such  a  manner,  that  only  one  of  the  eyes 
can  be  seen  K  This  is  probably  the  or^in  of  the  gec^rajdiic 
fableofa  nation  of  one-eyed  people,orMonommati.  We  may 
also  consider  the  Phthiraphagi,  or  tlie  eaters  of  vermin,  and 
who,  according  to  Strabo,  inhabit  this  country,  as  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Suanes.  The  almost  inaccessiole  mountains 
of  slate  which  separate  Mingrelia  from  the  countries  of  the 
Abasses  and  Basians,  and  which  are  extended  to  the  confines 
of  this  last  province,  place  the  Suanes  out  of  all  danger.  They 
consist  of  about  5000  families,  who  live  there  without  a  chief 
and  without  a  prince.  Dreaded  formerly  by  the  Byzantine 
empire,  they  are  still  renowned  for  their  savage  valour ;  a 
tall  and  commanding  figure  contributes  to  make  them  appear 
formidable.     They  know  the  use  of  the  musket ;  they  can 

k  Pa]l«s  Travdt  into  the  South  of  Russia,  I.  p.  419,  (in  Otrmui.) 
I  lUineggi,  II.  15-17. 
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make  powder,  and  all  kinds  of  neeapons,  for  which  their   BOOK 
imnes  furnish  them  with  materials.     We  find  among  them  ' 

Dot  only  lead  and  copper,  bat  vases,  and  chains  of  gold  and 

alfer. 

The  AhaueSf  ot  Abasgiens,  dwell  above  th6  Suanes  and  The  Aban- 

JStf_ 

Miogreiians,  in  a  country  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus^ 
at  the  north-west  extremity,  partly  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Blick  Sea,  where  there  are  several  ports  and  strong  places 
Wonging  to  the  Turks ;  and  partly  towards  the  source  of 
the  river  Kuban,  where  the  mountain  Elboors  rises,  which 
oreriooksthe  six  tribes  of  Abassians,  called  by  the  Tartars 
MkMk.     The  first  part  is  great  Abassia,  a  vei'y  fertile  Physical 
country,  although  mountainous ;  the  second  is  little  Abas- ^^^'^**^'*'' 
aa,  where  the  inhabitants,  oppressed  by  their  Ineighbours 
the  Circassians,    are  obliged  to  seek  an    asylum   in  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains,  where  they  are  gradually  lost. 

The  Abassians,  who  give  themselves  the  name  o(  Absne^ 
are  very  well  made,  hardy,  and  active :  their  national  phy- 
aognomy  is  very  remarkable,  they  have  an  oval  face,  a  head 
very  much  conipressed  on  each  side,  a  short  chin,  a  larg'e 
nose,  and  hair  of  a  deep  chesnut  colour.     The  Greeks  for- 
ueriy  knew  them  as  cunning  and  formidable  pirates,  by  the 
name  of  Aschcel,    Under  the  name  of  AbcLsgi  they  were  de- 
scribed amongst  the  Bjrzantines  as  infamous  for  their  traf- 
fic in  alavesi     The  Circassians  one  day  invited  the  Abasnan  CitU  otiT 
Princes  to  an  assembly,  and  after  having  won  them  over,  ™*^  ^^^' 
they  murdered  the  chiefs  of  this  free  people.     Since  that 
period  the  Abassians,  abandoiied  to  civil  wars,  have  lost  the 
little  civilization  which  they  had  recieived  from  Constantinople. 
We  find,  however,  in  the  celebration  of  Sunday,  a  slight  trace 
of  Christianity  which  they  formerly  imbibed.    Some  of  them 
vander  peaceably  through  their  forests  of  oaks  and  alders, 
which  cover  the  country,  while  others  support  themselves 
hy  a  little  agriculture ;  all  however  are  more  or  less  inclined 
to  robbery,  and  sell  each  other  to  the  slave  merchants ". 

*  BfiDcggs,  I.  p.  265,  ifsf.   GuldQUtedt,  I.  i64.  Comp.  Chordin,  Lambert, 
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Towns  of 


Principal 
Tribes. 


The  language  and  customs  of  the  Abas^ans  very  much 
resemble  those  of  the  Circassians  ^ ;  while  PallasafBrms  that 
their  language  appears  to  have  no  relation  with  any  known 
one  ^  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  mines  in  those  parts, 
but  they  are  not  worked.  The  situation  of  the  inhabitants 
b  adapted  to  navigttlioii  and  fishing,  but  they  do  not  take 
advantage  of  it. 

The  chief  trade  of  the  Abassians  consists  in  mantles  of 
cloth  and  felt,  in  skins  of  foxes  and  pole  cats,  in  honey, 
in  wax,  and  box«wood,  of  which  the  Turks  make  conn- 
derable  purchases.  The  Turkish  and  Armenian  mer- 
chants, who  bring  them  salt  and  stuffs,  ace  obliged  to 
be  constantly  on  their  guard  against  the  attacks  of  these 
perfidious  savages,  who,  whenever  they  are  strong  enough 
in  niunbti*8,  rob  friends  and  enemies  without  distinc- 
tion P. 

Abassia  is,  in  general,  covered  with  forests,  where  the 
heat  and  moisture  keep  up  as  abundant  a  vegetation  as  in 
those  of  America;  and  the  oonvolvuli  stifle  the  trees  un- 
der their  twining  branches.  It  is  not  true  that  Soot- 
chukal6  is  the  only  good  port  which  that  long  coast  pos- 
sesses 4.  Ghelincyik  also  affords  a  vast  and  deep  har- 
bour '.  Kitzounda,  the  ancient  PUyuSy  formerly  flou- 
rished by  its  commerce.  Mamai  appears  to  be  of  the  first 
importance  amongst  the  towns  or  villages  of  the  country. 
The  tribes  of  the  Abassians  are  in  great  numbers.  We 
particularly  know  the  Beshilbai,  the  Shapsiches,  and  the 
Natuchashes.  The  first  inhabit  a  mountmnous  and  inac- 
cessible country  near  little  Abassia ;  the  Shapsihes  dwell 
further  towards  the  west,  among  whom  the  greatest  ma- 
rauder  is  generally  their  chief  prince.  They  make  incur- 
sions as  far  as  the  town  of  Anapa,  where  they  harass  the 


»  Guldenstedt,  I.  464,  467. 

**  Pallas,  Voyage  dans  la  Russie  m^ridionale,  I.  372. 

P  Peyssond,  Trait^  du  Commerce,  VL 

<i  Guldenstedt,  Journal  de  P^tersbourg,  1.  1776,  May,  p.  16. 

'  Sec  the  plan  in  the  Annalcs  dcs  VoyogcSy^V.  210. 
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Turks.      The  Natuchashes,  the  strongest  and  the  most   BOO  ft 
considerable   of   the    tribes,   dwell  nearer  to  the  coast.  '-^ 

Springs  of  naphtha  are  found  similar  to  those  which  are 
Been  in  the  southern  part  of  Caucasus. 

To  the  north  of  the  country  of  the  Abassians  we  meet  Mouths  of 
with  the  mouths  of  the  Kuban,  which,  flowing  from  the    ^    ^     ' 
central  part  of  Caucasus,  receives  in  its  course  all  the  water 
of  the  western  branch  of  that  chsun  of  mountains.     The 
sandy  plain  which  extends  to  the  north  of  this  river  fur- 
nishes it  with  more.     Its  two  mouths  embrace  the  island  of 
Taman,  which  is  flat  and  marshy  but  fertile,  and  in  which 
the  town  of  Fanegoria,  the  ancient  Phanagoria,  attracts  a 
litde  trade.     It  belongs  to  the  Russians,  as  well  as  the  whole 
plain  to  the  north  of  the  Kuban,  and  the  south-west  of  the 
sea  of  Azoff.     These  countries,  in  which  there  are  beds  of 
salt  and  sand  alternating,  with  calcareous  stones  and  shells, 
have  hardly  any  vegetation  except  on  the  borders  of  the 
rivers.     These  deserts,  the  uniformity  of  which  is  only  in- 
terrupted by  little  clumps  of  willows,  hedge  plants,  and 
oders,  or  by  a  few  elms  and  aspin  trees,  now  bear  the  Cossacks  of 
name  of  the  country  of  the  Tchemomorskoi  Cossacks,  or  the  g^^^^ 
oossacks  of  the  Black  Sea '.     These  warlike  tribes  are  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  Zaporogian  Cossacks,  of  whom  we 
shall  give  an  account  in  our  description  of  Russia. 

The  middle  and  eastern  part  of  that  sandy  plain  which  ^l-^'^^  ^^ 

m  JVfanvtcIi 

separates  the  sea  of  Azoff  from  the  Caspian  Sea  exactly  anj  Kooma. 
resembles  that  which  we  have  just  described.     It  is  parti- 
cularly along  the  rivers  Manitsh  and  Kooma,  that  we  find 
plains  entirely  dry,  or  slightly  moistened  with  brackish 
water,  containing  a  great  number  of  shells,  and  a  soil  very 
little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  two  neighbouring  seas.  Hypothesis 
It  is  by  following  the  beds  of  these  two  rivers  that  we  may  dent  Strait. 
discover  the  traces  of  that  ancient  strait,   which  several 
learned  men  have  imagined  ^  united  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  Faius-Meods ;  because,  farther  north,  some  hills  rise 

*  Geoigi,  Deacriptioa  statisque  de  Ul  Rumtf  II.  911.    Pallas,  Guldeiutedty 
Ac 
'  Dnreau  de  la  Malle,  Geographie  pbyrique  de  la  mer  Noiie. 
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which  separate  the  Don  from  the  Wolga ;  and  more  to  the 
,  south,  in  approaching  the  sources  of  the  Kuban  and  of 
the  Terek,  we  find  the  soil  gently  rise,  black  earth  cover* 
ing  the  beds  of  sand,  and  the  common  vegetation  of  these 
climates  replacing  the  saline  plants  \  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  this  indication  of  facts,  and  of  the  possibility 
which  may  arise  from  them ;  a  discussion  upon  the  actual 
existence  of  this  strait  would  be  here  out  of  place. 
Deficient  in  historical  proofs,  we  readily  consign  to 
geolo^sts  and  poets  the  consideration  of  ages  anterior 
to  history.  This  plain  was  known  to  the  ancients  in 
the  same  state  as  it  appears  at  present.  The  difierent 
statements  as  to  its  breadth,  are,  like  many  other  contra- 
dictions of  the  ancients,  owing  to  measurements  having 
been  taken  carelessly,  and  without  instruments.  And,  last- 
ly, the  passage  from  whence  it  is  too  hastily  inferred  that, 
in  the  fourth  century,  the  isthmus  was  covered  with 
marshes  y,  relates  only  to  one  marshy  lake,  called  BoRsehei^ 
which  is  still  in  existence. 


Govern- 
ment of 
Caucasia. 


Tartan. 


All  those  low  countries  which  eitend  to  the  east  of  the 
country  of  the  Tchemomorskoi  Cossacks,  and  to  the  north 
of  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek,  form  the  government,  not 
long  ago  the  province  of  Caucasia,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Bussian  Etnpire.  It  is  inhabited  by  difierent  tribes  of  Cos- 
sacks and  of  Nogaian  Tartars.  These  last,  being  obliged 
to  wander  from  pasture  to  pasture,  live  in  hordes  under 
the  protection  of  the  Russians.  They  subsist  on  the  pro- 
duce  of  their  cattle,  a  little  millet,  or  by  some  acts  of  plun- 
der which  they  execute  as  opportunity  ofiers.  When  caught, 
they  have  been  sometimes  punished  by  the  immediate  loss 
of  an  arm  or  of  a  foot,  separated  on  the  spot,  which  sa- 
vage punishment  has  spread  universal  terror  among  these 
wretched  wanderers*  Many  eye  witnesses  have  given  a 
most  afibcting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  their  rela^ 
tions  receive  these  mutilated  individuals :  they  hasten  to 

'  Georgi,  Descrip.  «tat  II.  217. 

'  Prise,  de  I^gat  apud  Stritter,  Memotue  Fopul.  I.  613^  in  C(mtndictiMk 
with  Pollas's  first  TraveU,  III.  574* 
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Stop  the  bloody  by  bathing  them  with  warm  milk,  and  then   BOOK 

conducting  them  into  their  huts,  where  they  take  every 1^ 

care  of  them.     The  Cossacks  form  the  ruling  people,  of  Coendu, 
which  the  principal  tribe  bears  the  surname  of  Grebenski. 
A  chain  of  fortresses  protects  the  Russian  empire  agsunst  the 
invasions  of  the  formidable  nations  of  Mount  Caucasus. 
Among  these  places,  Kisliar  upon  the  Terek,  where  there  Towdi. 
is  considerable  trade,  reckons  nearly  12,000  inhabitants  ; 
Mosdok  and  Geor^evsk  are  at  present  the  chief  places,  and 
are  daily  improving  in  importance  and  civilization.     Millet, 
Indian  com,  rice,  fig-trees,  and  cotton,  are  much  cultivated  Pndu&t 
here;  but  the  rigour  of  the  winter,  the  quantity  of  snow,**** 
and  sdll  more  the  want  of  salutary  shelter,  render  the 
e»8tence  of  vegetables,  even  of  the  more  hardy  spedes, 
very  precarious.     There  are,  however,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Terek,  a  great  many  orchards  and  vineyards  '• 

After  passing  the  Kuban  or  the  Terek,  we  find  on 
the  northern  ades  of  Mount  Caucasus  the  celebrated  na- 
tion of  the  Circassians,  whose  real  name  is    Tcherkes. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Circassians  of  CiieaniAiii, 
Kuban,  and  the  Circassians  of  Kabardia,  sometimes  called 
Kabardiuians.     It  is  probable,  that  the  Zygea  of  Strabo,Nameaii4 
the  ZiAeSy  or  Zechea  of  the  Byzantine  authors*,  were  a"^**^ 
Circassian  tribe,  since  Zyg^  in  Circassian,  signifies  a  man  \ 
The  Ossetes  still  call  them  Kasachi,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  KcMMcheSj  established,  according  to  the  Byzantine  au-& 
thors,  and  the  annals  of  Nestor,  in  the  tenth  century,  in 
the  environs  of  Caucasus.      A  similarity  in  the  sound  of 
KerkcUB  in  Strabo  to  Tcherlce^f  has  determined  both  Pal- 
las  and  Bein^gs  to  consider  that  ancient  tribe  as  the  true 
stock  of  the  ancient  Circassians.    What  appears  most  in  fa^ 
vour  of  this  opinion  is,  that  the  Circassians  are  the  original 
inhabitants  of  these  countries. 

■  Gcorgi*  L  c  932,  tqq,    GuldensUdt,  1. 152, 156 ;  and  Busdnng,  AJagat 
»in.  Gcognjih.  VI.  466. 
'  Sa  Stritter,  Memorif  popul.  art  ZeccJdca, 
^  Bomniel  Caucasus,  p.  12. 
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BOOK       The  most  remarkable  of  the  Circassiaii  tribes  of  Kuban  i& 
r^  '    without  doubt,  that  of  the  Temirgm ;  they  inhabit  more  thaa 

Circassian  forty  fortified  villages,  and  can  levy  a  force  of  SOOO  men* 
To  the  east  of  the  Temirgoi  the  Beslenes  live,  a  horde  who 
lead  a  life  of  ease.  Their  neighbours  are  the  Muschoks, 
who  are  good  agriculturists^  and  breed  cattle ;  they  also 
profit  by  the  fisheries,  which  their  numerous  rivers  afford 
them.  The  Shagacki,  below  the  Turkish  fortress  of 
AnapOy  have  a  prince  who  formerly  possessed  some  ships 
on  the  Black  Sea.  The  Circassians  of  Eabardia  are  but  a 
half  civilized  nation.  They  inhabit  a  ferdle  country,  situa^ 
ted  about  the  middle  of  Caucasus,  upon  the  northern  side 
of  that  chain,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Terek^ 
and  *on  the  east  by  the  country  of  Kistes-Tchetcbentses. 
It  is  divided  into  Great  and  Little  Kabardia. 

Fhysieal         The  Circassians  of  Kabardia  are  distinguished  from  all 

*""**^''  the  people  of  Caucasus  by  their  beauty  and  elegance.  The 
men  have  a  Herculean  figure,  a  small  foot  and  strong 
wrist,  and  they  manage  the  sabre  with  wonderful  dexterity^ 
The  women  are  delicate,  and  possess  a  pleasing  and  grace- 
ful form :  thdr  skin  is  white,  with  brown  or  black  hair  ; 
their  features  are  regular  and  agreeable,  and  they  pay  that 
attention  to  cleanliness  which  heightens  the  attractions  of 
beauty.  This  is  what  renders  the  Circassian  women  so 
much  admired,  even  among  Europeans.  Some  travellers 
assert  that  it  is  the  colour  of  their  hair,  which  has  a  slight 
tinge  of  red,  that  makes  them  so  superior  in  beauty.  The 
Circassian,  prince  or  noble^  that  is  to  say,  whoever  is  not  a 
bondman,  and  who  possesses  a  horse,  is  always  armed  with 
a  poignard  and  a  brace  of  pistols;  and  he  rarely  goes  out 
without  his  sabre  and  his  bow.  The  belt  of  the  sabre  is 
fastened  round  his  body,  and  a  helmet  and  cuirass  cover 
his  head  and  chest.     This  is,  in  fact,  a  faithful  representa- 

Fopulation.  tion  of  a  knight  of  the  10th  or  11th  century.  The  whole 
of  Kabardia  can  fit  out  1500  of  these  cavalry,  called  Usden^ 
and  10,000  peasants,  or  bondmen,  equipped  for  battle ;  but 
the  former,  in  consequence  of  continual  hostilities  among 
themselves,  are  very  much  weakened. 
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The  6oii  of  Kabardia  is  excellent,  and  well  adapted  to   BOOK 
agriculture.    The  winters  are  nevertheless  severe,  and  the    " 
bett  is  not  of  long  duration.    The  inhabitants  neglect  the  Produc- 
gifts  of  nature,  and  they  derive  no  advantage  from  the  fine  c^'^yfttion- 
foresU  of  oaks,  elms,  and  alders,  which  cover  their  hills ; 
but  they  are  Bsad  to  possess  mines  of  more  valuable  metals 
than  iron  and  brass,  which  they  make  use  of  for  their 
mns. 

The  Circasttans  build  their  houses  with  a  slight  wooden 
frame  work,  and  hurdles  painted  white,  and  convey  the  wa. 
ter  from  the  nearest  rivulets  with  connderable  skill  by 
means  of  a  canal.  The  inns  exhibit  a  laudable  degree 
of  cleanliness.  Thf?  peasants,  or  bondmen,  and  the  pri« 
amers  of  war,  are  charged  with  the  care  of  farming,  and 
looking  after  the  cattle.  They  make  use  of  large  ploughs, 
to  which  are  harnessed  six  or  eight  oxen.  Hemp  is  one  of 
the  natural  products  of  the  soiL  A  great  number  of  goats, 
sheep,  oxen,  and  horses,  form  the  principal  riches  of  the 
Circassians.  They  also  traffic  in  wool  and  wax.  The  horses 
are  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  their  strength,  and  their 
agility.  Each  prince,  or  nobleman,  marks  his  colts  with  a 
hot  iron,  if  they  are  thorough  bred ;  and  whoever  profanes 
that  mark,  or  puts  il  upon  a  common  horse,  is  punished 
with  death. 

Their  feudal  system  is  also  remarkable.     The  vassal,  Constitii* 
who  belongs  to  the  noble  as  his  own  property,  although  ^^°°* 
Dot  sold  to  him,  is  obliged  to  do  all  kinds  of  personal  ser- 
noes,  but  he  pays  no  contribution.    The  nobles  maintain 
order  among  the  people,  and  render  military  service  to 
the  prince :  the  latter  keeps  an  open  table,  to  the  expense 
of  which  every  person  who  possesses  herds  contributes. 
Marriages  are  contracted  according  to  the  riches  and  birth  Educatkni. 
of  the  parries.     A  piain  nobleman  who  runs  away  with  Marriage.' 
a  princess,  incurs  the  punishment  of  death.     Whenever  a 
prince  or  princess  is  bom,  a  nobleman  is  selected  who  is 
to  take  charge  of  the  child^s  education.     The  father  and 
mother  banish  it  from  their  presence  until  the  period  when 
the  son  is  fit  for  battle^  and  the  daughter  of  an  age  to  be 
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BOOK    married.     Under  the  eniidance  of  his  tutor,  the  youth'  fa- 
_  miliarizes  himself  with  the  chace,  war,  and  pillage,  and  in 

recompence  he  divides  his  booty  with  him.  It  was  thus 
that  the  centaur  Chiron  brought  up  the  young  Achilles. 
The  simple  and  Hght  diet  which  a  girl  of  distinction  lives 
on  tends  to  preserre  that  graceful  and  slender  form  so 
suitable  to  a  princess.  She  is  taught  to  embroider,  to  sew, 
to  plait  straw,  and  to  make  small  baskets  with  it.  Newly 
married  persons  see  each  other  in  private  for  the  space  of 
a  year.  The  woman  receives  her  husband  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  and  makes  him  enter  by  the  window.  They 
do  not  shew  themselves  to  their  relaUons  until  there  is  an 
existing  pledge  of  their  union.  This  similarity  between 
the  Circassian  women  and  the  Amazons  is  connected  with 
the  ancient  tradidon  of  the  Circassians,  of  the  intercourse 
they  had  with  a  nation,  named  Emmetch  (a  name  from 
which  the  Greeks  may  have  made  Amazon,)  Hence  that 
ingenious  hypothesis  by  which  the  Circassians  are  identi* 
fied  with  the  Sarmadans,  descended  from  a  mixture  of 
Scythians  and  Amazons  ^ 

l^mgoagrf  The  Circassian  princes  and  nobles  speak  a  language  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  and  unintelligible  to  the  people.  Is  this 
only  a  political  institution,  or  is  it  the  proof  of  a  different 
origin  P^There  exists  amongst  the  Circassians  a  right  to  ho»- 

Hositttality.  pitality  called  Kunadi.  Happy  is  the  stranger  who  obtains 
it !  his  host  recommends  him  to  all  his  relatives ;  and  were 
he  charged  with  the  greatest  crime,  he  is  still  in  safety, 
because  his  host  answers  for  him.  The  Circassians  de- 
nounce dreadful  vengeance  on  those  who  kill  their  re- 
lations ;  the  whole  family  of  the  criminal  shares  his  pu- 
nishment, and  if  the  vengeance  of  blood  be  not  allayed 
by  a  pecuniary  indemnity,  it  is  transmitted  even  by  mar- 
riage •*.  * 

fteligioD.         These  people  were  formerly  Christians,  with  scarcely 


«  Rcincggs,  TopogTAphie  du  Caucasc,  I.  338.     Pallas,  I.  390. 
'^  This  was  the  sysicm  in  England  previoua  tO;  and  even  during  the  reign  cf 
Alfred.— Ta. 
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any  leligiouft  worship.    They  are  now  Mahometans,  but  BOOK 
wholly  defend  of  zeaL    The  mausoleums  of  the  Circassians  ' 

aieconstructed  of  he  wn  stone,  and  surrounded  with  coloQadj^s. 

The  Basians^  who  dwell  below  the  CircasMans,  and  byBariau. 
the  ade  of  the  Suanes,  are  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ea- 
hardia.  Pursued  by  the  Circaseian  hobles,  they  were  oom* 
pelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  high  barren  mountains 
vhidi  are  covered  with  snow,  and  they  live  there  to  the 
present  time,  still  tributary  to  their  ancient  persecutors. 
Tbc^  are,  according  to  their  own  account,  a  mixture  of  a 
variety  of  nations ;  namely,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Ealmuks, 
Kumuks,  but  principnlly  Nogais,  who  are  Mongols  or  Huns. 

The  Bafflans  comprehend  three  tribes,  the  Tshegems,  the  TrSbm. 
BalkaiB,  and  the  Earatshas. 

Traces  of  Christianity  are  to  be  found  amongst  them,  Woidiip. 
and  we  are  assured  that  in  their  country  a  church  is  to  be 
seen,  which,  though  ancient,  is  still  in  good  preservation. 
A  road  opened  through  the  rocks,  and  furnished  with  a. 
balustrade  of  iron  on  both  sides,  conducts  to  the  church  by 
a  serpentine  path ;  and  the  gospel  and  the  rituals  are  in  the 
Greek  language. 

The  Basians  have  very  considerable  herds  of  oxet).  Pkodue* 
•Their  mules  are  much  praised:  they  cultivate  millet  and*^^^^ 
oats;  and  they  extract  lead  from  the  mines  of  Kargatchindiecoiiiitij. 
Tau,  that  is  to  say,  the  leaden  mountain :  they  prepare  ^ 

saltpetre,  and  sell  gunpowder.  M.  Reineggs  has  obser- 
ved in  Ba»ania  a  great  many  interesting  objects  of  natural 
history ;  several  of  the  valleys  are  filled  with  sulphurous 
exhalations,  and  thunderbolts  fall  more  frequently  here 
than  any  where  else.  Near  the  river  Jetchick,  which  flows 
bto  the  Kuban,  there  are  hot  springs  so  corroding,  that 
they  cause  swellings  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  drink  of 
them*.  In  the  environs  of  Mount  Elboors  there  is  an  ele- 
vation^  composed  entirely  of  a  golden^coloured  micaceous 
gravel  or  yellow  mica,  which  is  so  loose  that  men  and  horse& 

*  Bdneggif  tPopognipbie  da  Cmocue,  L  t9U 
VOL.  II.  E 
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^k  in  It  OS  in  water.  Oolonadesofbaflilt,  in  prioOB  of  threes  * 
^five,  eight,  tind  mne  nded,  are  foun^  in  the  high  nHmnlaiRs 
towards  fbe  sources  df  the  Terek ;  but  it  nay  be  doubled  • 
whether  M.  Bdneggs,  ^ho  has.  drawn  them^  knew  how  to 
distinguish  this  enigmatical  rock  in  a  correct  manner. 

The  Osides  dweB  to  the  out  of  the  Basians.    They  are 

caUed  sometimes  Osao,  Ossis,  Osntes,  or  Osdtimans.    In 

this,  as  in  numerous  other  instances,  we  adopt  the  radical 

part  of  the  name  by  which  a  nation  is  designated  either  by 

the  people  belonging  to  it  ot  by  their  neighbours,  while 

the  terminating  syllables  are  in  some  measure  arbitraxy, 

till  such  time  as  the  celebrity  or  familiarity  of  the  people 

among  those  who  write  about  them  establishes  some  un« 

chan^g  designation.    On  seeing  the  clothing,  the  light 

chesBut  hair,  and  the  red  beards  of  these  p^le,   we 

should  say  that  they  were  peasants  from  the  north  of 

Bussia.    They  give  themselves  the  name  of  Itxmes.    Their' 

laqguage  has  some  connection  with  the  German,  Sdavo- 

nian,  and  still  more  with  the  Persian.    The  country  of 

die  Ossetes  commands  the  cemmunications  with  Geor-* 

^gia.    It  extend3  from  the  sources  of  the  Terek  to  the 

northern  branches  of  the  Kur.    In  these  rugged  moun* 

tains,  all  the  .rivers  flbw  with  an  astpnishing  rapidity.    The 

manners  of  the  Ossetes  are  of  a  characteristic  simplidty ;' 

their  method  of  saluting  consists  in  touching  the  chest  for 

men,  and  the  bosom  for  women.     In  their  funerals  thene  is 

a  noisy  ostentation  of  grief :  the  women  beat  their  breasts, 

and  threaten  to  predpitate  themselves  trota  the  top  of  a 

rock.   They  afterwards  eat  and  drink  in  honour  of  the  dead 

for.  three  days '.    The  houses  of  the  Ossetes  resemble  so 

many  castles  in  miniature,  and  although  Yassals  of  Russia, 

they  live  in  a  state  of  wild  independence. 

Natttial         It  is  alleged  that  tliere  is  met  with  in  that  part  of  Can. 

casus,  a  large  bird  of  a  very  beautiful  variegated  plumage, 

'  Rdni^SS**  >b^-  ^'  ^M»  ^«  i^    Conpue  GecngI,  II.  f  70. 
«Eelnfggi,t.218L 
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itacUkV&xig  a  pfaeasant ;  the  Ossetes  call  it  SyfD.  A  statdi  WOK 
friendly  aOianee  is  said  to  tuhmt  between  it  and.  the  wild  ^^^'  - 
goats,  the  partners  of  its  solitude.  At  the  appitNieh  of  tbtf 
hunter  it  sends  fordi  a  shrill  whistle,  which  serves  to  want 
the  quadrupeds  of  the  impending  danger.  There  are  still 
to  be  eeen  in  this  country  thousands  of  caverns  hollowed 
out  of  the  rugged  rock,  upon  almo^  inaccessible  nHMinlaiiis^ 
snd  generally  of  the  bei^t  of  sixty  feet.  They  ate  nam 
abandoned,  but  we  may  still  trace  the  vestiges  of  the  aneieni 
inhabitants  ^  The  Russian  fort  of  Darial  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  Oss^tia.  A  few  slight  fortifications,  and 
a  small  garrison,  would  render  this  pass  impregnable.  AtE 
Ais  place,  the  road  now  used  leada  for  a  considerable  way 
dirough  a  subterraneous  passage  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 

The  most  considerable  tribe  of  the  Osaetiana  is  that  ef  Tribef  of 
the  Dugores.     They  are  teid  to  be  tributary  to  the  Badil-  *^'  ^^"^ 


bs,  a  sort  of  knights  or  freemen,  living  in  tlie  highest 
mountains,  and  separated  by  a  small  river  from  another 
equally  unknown  tribe,  that  of  the  Nitigures,  a  nam^  api 
parendy  of  Hunnic  origin.     The  Tcherkessates  have  words 
wbidi  Ihey  esteem' sacred,  and  which  are  divided  into  seo- 
tioiis,  according  to  the  number  of  their  famiSes.     They  eo^Puticuhr 
lebrate  annual  festivals,  which  last  eight  days,  and  resendb^l«^<<MM*    > 
^t  of  tabernacles  among  the  Jews.     Travellers  are  hospi* 
tably  invited  to  partake,  and  one  of  the  families  is  i^aiged 
▼ith  the  care  of  entertaining  them.     The  Dimsars,  a  re^ 
pabKcan  eolony,  are  incessantly  at  war  with  the  Dugores^ 
We  find  in  their  canton  a  cavern  of  Saint  Nieholas,  ^t^^^^Cxftmoi 
fie  of  their  ancient  faith.     This  Russian  Saint  is  supposed  ^^  Nidio- 
to  appear  there  under  the  form  of  an  eagle,  to  receive  the 
ibod  which  is  oiFered  to  him ;  of  course,  there  will  be  no 
bdc  of  birds  of  prey  exactly  to  personate  the  Saint  in  this 
purticular.— Some  misaonaries  have  recently  taken  a  vei^'Reformatioa 
wise  advantage  of  this  people^s  former  profession  of  Chri^ 
tiamty  to  offer  to  re-instruct  fhem  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  civilization,  and  these  oSers  were  accepted  by  the 
late  General  Kasibek,  one  of  their  chiefs,  and  by  those  who 
acknowledged  his  authority.  This  is  accompanied  with  a  ten- 

^  PaDai,  preniier  TOjige,  VII.  p.  55—79.    Rcineggs,  1. 233. 
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BOOK  dency  to  a  good  understanding  widi  the  Busman  gorern- 
^^  ment,  and  an  acquiescence  in  the  plans  of  general  amelionu 
tion  happily  begun  in  these  countries.  The  advantage  of  this 
change  bepns  to  be  felt  by  those  travellers  who  cross  the  Caiu 
casus  along  the  chain  of  Russian  posts  fixxn  Mosdoc  to  Te- 
flis,  up  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Terek,  and  down  those 
of  the  Aragiu.  A  strong  Rusaan  escort  is  necessary  for. 
security,  but  a  distant  approximation  to  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  is  agreeable  and  encoura^ng.  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter  was  hospitably  entertuned  at  the  house 
of  General  Kasibek'^s  family,  near  the  mountain  called 
Kasibek.  He  and  his  party  were  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  the  duuful  dvilities  paid  by  the  servants  to  their 
master^s  guests  and  the  assassin-like  expresnon  of  their 
countenances  and  equipments,  indicating  the  powerful  li- 
neaments left  by  their  former  habits,  and  intimating  the 
prudence  of  observing  precautions  against  those  tendencies 
which  might  be  still  suspected  of  retaining  a  degree  of  ac- 
tivity *• 

The  mountainous  tract  which  extends  from  the  eastern 
limits  of  Ossetia  towards  the  north,  between  the  rivers  Sun- 

Kittttla.  sha  and  AksaS  is  called  Kisiia  or  Eistetia  by  the  Russian 
travellers  and  geographers.  It  is  like  Kabardia,  a  country 
of  forests  and  pastures,  with  districts  adapted  to  agriculture^. 
The  different  wild  tribes  that  live  there  are  known  under 

Kiiicti  various  general  names;  the  Geor^ns  call  them  Kistes; 
the  Tartars,  Mizshegis ;  their  prindpal  tribe  assumes  the 
name  of  Ingooshes  or  Intooshes.  We  distinguish  ako  the 
Tchetchentzi  or  Tetentzes,  the  Karabulaks,  and  the  Tush- 
es. They  all  speak  a  particular  language,  which  appears 
to  be  very  ancient  In  war,  they  carry  a  buckler,  and  this 
ancient  custom  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  Caucasus. 

Insooihciy      Amongst  the  Ingooslies,  we  observe  vestiges  of  the  true 

t^  WW.  feligion.    An  anchoret  called  the  Zannistag,  living  in  celi- 


>  Sir  R.  K.  Porter*!  Tnreb  in  OtorgU.  Pem,  ftc;  toL  I.  p.  77. 
k  Qcoip^  RuM!a»  IV.  971. 
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bacj,  and  dwelling  by  the  mde  of  an  ancient  church,  per-  BOOK 
fonns  the  functions  of  priest ;  before  a  numerous  assenir  ^^^' 
Uy  he  immolates  on  an  altar  of  stone  a  number  of  white 
dieep»  whidi  the  richest  and  most  distinguished  families 
praride.  This  church,  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  In«. 
goodies,  bears  a  Gothic  inscription,  and  contains  some 
Latin  books,  ornamented  with  blue,  black,  and  ^It  cha- 
racters; these  books  are  revered  as  relics.  Thirty  little 
dwellings  for  hermits  are  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  this  an- 
cient edifice,  which  has  been  always  held  as  an  inviolable 
sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  the  wars  in  which  these  barba- 
rians are  continually  engaged. 

The  Ingooshes  have  a  very  characteristic  physiogno- 
my^  and  a  pronundation  so  extremely  harsh  that  a  strang- 
er would  think  they  were  rolling  pebbles  in  their  mouths. 
They  can  muster  5000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Hie  Karabulaks  deserve  to  be  noticed  on  account  of  their  Kuibu* 
dialect,  which  appears  to  be  that  of  the  celebrated  Alans ;  ^'^ 
ibr  the  town  of  Theodoala,  in  Tauris,  was  caUed  by  the 
Alanic  name  Trdauda,  signifying  seven  gods;  now  this 
word  retains  the  same  rignification  amongst  the  Karabu- 
kks>. 

The  Tchetchentri  or  Tetentzes  inhalut  seven  large  TdidclieD. 
villages;  they  sometimes  extend  their  depredations  be**"^ 
yoiid  the  Russian  frontiers,  and  then  retire  to  their  native 
moontains,  where  they  can  Ind  defiance  to  the  pursiut  of 
the  Cossacks.  They  are  considered  as  the  most  formida- 
Ue  (^  all  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  innumerable  rocky 
valleys  of  the  eastern  part  of  this  chain.  They  are  not  on« 
Ij  a  dread  to  their  immediate  ndghbours,  tribes  rimi- 
lar  to  themselves,  but  they  keep  the  disciplined  Rusrians 
continually  on  the  alert  They  are  unwearied  in  thrir 
watch  for  prey,  quick  as  lightning  in  attack  or  escape,  un- 
^Muong  in  plunder,  and  murder  without  mercy  those  whom 
they  rob,  excepting  Christians,  from  whom  they  expect  ad« 


'  PflripL  JBnsiii.  Anooyn.  In  Geog.  Grac*  Mio*  RommcL  on  Catieanu, 
JB  the  M»pm  £Uinogi^bii|ue,  1.  p.  9a 
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BOOK  JkionaS  plunder  in  the  form  (^  ransom.   They  initiate  iheit 
jottth  at  a  very  early  age  in  their  manuiding  expeditions ; 


aAd  the  moi^  bold  and  sanguinary  they  show  theioaelTefli, 
.the  higher  they  stand  in  the  estimation  of  their  ttibe^  He 
who  most  frequently  surpasses  the  rest  in  the  execution  of 
desperate  and  cruel  enterprises^  oomttionly  J)ecomes  the 
leader  of  his  brethren,  and  the  chief  of  many  fiimiliea. 
They  have  one  supreme  chief,  whose  dignity  is  hereditary. 
He  alone  commands  them  on  any  enterprise  of  general  ix^ 
tetest,  but  he  possesses  no  civil  authority  or  jurisdiction. 
They  haye  a  sort  of  common  law  universally  nnderstood» 
which  maintains  an  intestine  regularity.  When  tiiis  is  vio- 
lated, a  tribunal  of  their  elders  takes  cognizance  of  the  case, 
and  the  offender  is  instantly  put  to  death,  his  dwelling 
erased,  and  his  property  given  to  the  party  injured.  They 
were  once  a  sort  of  Christians,  and  they  still  observe  Easter. 
They  now  consider  themselves  as  Mussulmans;  but  tb'e 
estabfishment  of  a  few  domestic  regulations  is  the  only 
symptom  of  their  connection  with  the  Arabian  prophet"*. 
Tmhcii  On  the  south-east  we  find  the   Tushes,    that   is   to 

•say,  the  dreamers^  a  name  which  they  owe  to  their  sa* 
perstition.  They  are  the  T%i9C%  of  Ptolemy.  They  ent^* 
tain  a  great  veneration  for  ckts.  It  is  said  that  among 
'  them  the  father  ^ves  to  his  soo^  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven 
years,  a  young  adult  girl  for  a  wife,  and  exercises  himself 
•the  privileged  of  a  husband  until  the  boy  arrives  at  pu- 
berty. The  children  whidi  are  the  fruit  of  this  union  are 
•brought  up  as  part  of  (be  family.  l%is  strange  custom  ex- 
isted till  lately  in  European  Russia.  A  small  but  very 
strong  species  of  mule  is  found  here,  said  to  be  the  oftt. 
spring  of  the  jack*ass  and  the  cow. 


•I 


The  eastern  part  of  Caucasus,  or  ancient  Albania,  is  di- 
•vidcd  into  innutt)erable  cantons,  but  which  modem  geogfs- 
phy  comprehends  under  two  denominations,  Da^ieftanj 

«  Sit  B.  K.  P«ctte'a  TimTeb,  ti4. 1.  ^  6a 
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wbitfi  inqludes  all  tba  decUvities  q£  Cauouaia  towatj^B  tl)f  yxy 
Caqiiaa  Sea,  and  Li^sghi^Umf  coatapning  the  moif  elevated  ^^^^' 


yaUeya  towards  G^arfp^  and  the  coonti^  of  tjl^e  Kiates.  ^histvit 
Tiffighig^an  is  a  district  liaUe  to  ^preat  yaxiatioii  of  extent  ^ 
Its  limits,  enlarge  or  diminish  according  tP  the  results  of  the 
wars  which  the  robbers  called.  LesgbianSt  con^t^intlj   wige 
vith  the  Qther  Caucasian  jiations. 
The  Leflghiana,  who  i^pear  to  be  the  "Lefffs  of  th^  aa-Laghiaiit. 


caents^have  become  formidable  by  thdr  iaveterate  habits  ^^°"^ 
(rf*  plunder ;  they  seize  upon  men  and  herds,  and  whatever 
else  they  can  find  in  the  n^bbouring  districts.  They 
^arry  off  their  booty  on  swift  horses,  and  break  down  b^ 
hind  tbem  the  bridges  of  ice  and  snow  which  coyer  the  preci- 
pces  of  Caucasiis.  Accustomed  to  eodure  hunger  and  thirsin 
thef  oairy  with  them  only  a  slender  stock  of  provisioip,  ^ 
dier  in  leathern  bottles  or  in  goat^s  skins.  3at,  whenireduced  .  ! 

to  the  last  esctiemity,  they  draw  lots  apioog  themselves^  and 
he  whom  acadent  selects  is  forthwith  devoured  by  his  com* 
ndes*  Thar  manner  of  livii^  and  the  pure  air  which 
they  breathe  upon  their  mouptuns,  contribute  to  th^  ei(* 
trene  longevi^.  Just  before  dearth,  the  old  Iicsghian  who 
has  survived  the  periils  of  the  field  of  battle,  se9ds  fee 
his  relations  and  his  heirs,  and  points  out  to  them  where 
his  gold,  hi^  silver,  and  bis  jewels,  are  depodted,  and  th^n 
dies  contented.  This  nation  possesses  sonie  nunes^ 
.  In  Daghestan  we  a^e  the  Lesghians  pe{u:eab|ly  driving 
tfieir  herds  to  a  distance  from  ^he  mQunti^n%  and  paying  a 
contribution  for  the  pasturage,  Th^  women,  pelebratect 
for  their  beauty,  are  no  less  distinguished  for  their  coi|nfge» 
Several  of  the  Lesghian  tribes  profess  Mahometanisin ; 
sovn^  traces  of  the  Christian  faith  may  also  be  observed* 
^moDg  th^n,  bu(  the  less  civilized  still  worship  the  sun^ 
the  flM^on,  trees,  and  rivers. 

Their  language  has  some  affinity  to  that  €f£  the  inhabit  Li^Un 
tants  of  Finland,  but  the  diverrity  of  the  Lesghian  dia-''"*"^^' 

•  BdnqgBh  L  18S.  . 
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BOOK    kcU  IB  Tery  great    An  attempt  has  been  made  to  redocc 
them  to  the  nmnber  of  «gfat.     1.  The  Awares,  and  the 


Awaio^  fourteen  tribes  resemblhig  them,  which  occupy  the  north* 
em  part  of  Lesgfaistan,  speak  the  first  dialect  The  dis> 
trict  of  Awar,  or  Aor,  the  remainder  of  the  Aorses, 
and  the  parent  tribe  of  the  celebrated  Awares,  bear  al- 
so the  name  of  Chunsag,  which  signifies,  the  empire  of 
the  Chunes  or  Huns.  About  1500  Mahometan  famiUes 
live  here  veiy  peaceably,  under  the  govoiunent  of  a  khan, 
who  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Cauca* 
SOS,  and  whose  abode  is  distingcdshed  from  the  rest  by  hav* 

Didof,  Da-iDg  glass  windows.    2.  The  tribes  of  Dido  and  of  Uhw 


speak  the  second  dialect :  they  dwell  in  the  mountains 
ahove  the  district  of  the  Tchares ;  pasture  th^  sheep  in 
the  Kacheti,  and  lire  in  a  state  of  happy  indolence^  3.  The 
galwirtirfc  third  dialect  is  that  of  the  KabuttheSy  who  are  supposed 
to  dwell  near  the  Didos,  towards  the  east.  4.  The  fourth 
is  in  use  among  the  Andys^  who,  according  to  Guldenstedt, 
inhalnt  a  country  bordered  by  a  branch  of  the  river  Koisu. 
5.  The  AhooAeiy  the  Kcavetkea^  and  the  Zudatan^  three 
tribes  whose  dwellings  extend  along  the  frontier  of  Da- 
ghestan,  and  even  within  that  province^  speak  the  fifth  dia> 
KoMcdiet»  lect  The  Eoovcshes  or  Kubashes,  are  the  most  deserving  of 
•rKabM.  notice.  They  enjoy  a  consderable  degree  of  indepen- 
dence, and  are  industrious,  sober,  honest,  and  loyal.  It  is 
said  that  they  call  themselves  Frenks,  and  chdm  a  Euro- 
pean ori^n.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  they  are 
the  descendents  of  some  Venetians  or  G^Miese,  who  in  the 
15th  centniy  virited  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  not 
more  accurate  researehes  proved  that  their  langua^  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Lesj^iians,  Tlie  Kubashes  act  as 
brokers  in  the  trade  which  is  carried  tsa  between  Peraa 
and  Russia.  They  bring  to  Klsliar  conriderable  quantitiea 
of  cotton  \    At  home  they  are  employed  in  the  manufiu^ 


and 
factuics. 


•  GnUeaaedt,  Voyage,  &c  I.  101.    Rdocggt,  I.  6C*»ll3-     Foiiter» 
Vojife  da  ficDgak,  Itc  U 
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im  <^  iron,  gdd,  and  silver— *in  forging  cuiragoea  ■'  ■  'and  in   book 
nuking  fine  handkerchiefs,  mantles  of  felt,  and  c«rpeto>    XXV, 
Their  women  are  active,  ingemous,  and  even  weU4nfoni^ 
ed,  and  occupy  themselves  with  embroidering.    The  Ka» 
bashes   banidfi  from  their  country  all   idle  persons  and 
bq;gars.     Thdr  intqprity  is  so  generally  known  that  the 
lissgbian  princes  depout  with  them  the  treasures  which  they 
have  accumulated,  and  the  ndghbouring  tribes  submit  all 
oontroTerses  to  thar  arUtration.     They  are  Mahometans^ 
bat  confine  themselves  to  one  wife.    Twelve  of  their  deans 
are  entrusted  with  the  keeping  of  a  cafutal  stock,' which  is 
the  produce  of  thor  common  labour.   €.  The  Kasikumuks^  Kankn- 
diepherds  and  marauders,  who  live  upon  the  banks  of  a"^"'^ 
ksaeh  of  the  river  Koisu,  speak  the  nxth  Lesghian  dia- 
lect 7.  Theseventh  is  current  among  the  iToiSddttA^  and  the  Kudaiki. 
'K'imhf^'^^^^)  who  inhabit  the  districts  lying  between  the 
towns  of  Tarku  and  Derbend.    These  people  are  remarka- 
bly swift,  and  unconynonly  dextrous  in  handling  the  mus. 
ket  and  the  sabre.     The  fertile  valleys  of  the  Kajdaiks 
ooDtain  many  beautiful  villages.     The  prince  of  the  Ka'i*  Prince  « 
daiks  is  called  the  Uzmey ;  his  son,  it  is  allq^,  is  suckled  ^'™^* 
by  all  the  women  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  no  doubt 
of  strengthening  their  attachment  to  their  future  sovereign. 
8.  The  JTaro^riEM,  who  possess  some  villages  near  Tabasseran^TalMHKna. 
a  flourishing  district,  governed  by  a  prince  of  its  own,  apeak: 
the  dghth  Lesghian  dialect,  which  is  believed  to  be  also 
common  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 

Oriental  Caucasus  contains  also  two  Tartar  nations.  Kumnks 
The  Knmuks  reside  to  the  north  of  Baghestan,  upon  the^  J"**^ 
holders  of  the  CSasfNan  Sea.    About  twelve  hundred  fami 
lies,  under  the  government  of  Beys,  dwell  here  in  cabins 
made  of  hurdles  of  oaer&    The  Truchmenea  are  spread 
over  all  the  eastern  side  of  Caucasus,  but  principally  in  the 
south  of  Dagfaestan,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Schirwan.    These  wanderers  speak  the  Turkish  dialect  of 
the  Tartar  language.     They  are  governed  by  their  her©. 
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BOOK  ditdrj  Umii%  the  niost  powicaful  of  11^^ 
^^^'  at  Shanachia,  and  at  SalJian. 

Ffom  the  state  of  war&ie  and  anarchy  in  whidi  these 

tribes  live,  Uieir  politiGal  topogKqphj  can  never  be  fixed. 

The  vague  word  Lefighistan,  or  oountcy  cf  the  T-f^^^"«J 

enlarges  and  contracts  with  the  invasions  of  that  fierce  peo* 

limitsof  jie:  the  name  Dagfaestan  signifies  a  country  of  mountains. 

JD^hettan  j^  application  is  as  undetermined  as  that  of  Gorski,  oar  in- 

SchxrwuL   habitants  of  the  mountains,  given  by  the  Russiana  to  the 

msjianty  of  the  petty  Caucasian  horde&     The  uncertain 

cktent  of  these  terms  too  affects  the  limits  to  beasngned  to 

Shtrwan,  which  custom  or  drcumstanees  have  refMneaented 

as  conunencing  sometimes  at  Derbend,  and  sometimes  at 

BakoaP.    Leaving  these  points  nadedded,  we  shali  briefly 

nodce  the  most  remarkable  places  as  we  pass  ficom  north  to 

south. 

The  country  of  the  Kumuks  extends  fixim  the  banks  of 
the  Terek  to  those  of  the  Koisu.    It  comprehenda  the 
Towiif  and  gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  Agraehanskm.    The  most  re* 
^^^^^  markaUe  place  is  Bndery»  the  market  where  the  Lesgbians 
'sell  their  plunder.    To  the  south  of  the  Koisu  is  the  torrU 
tbry  of  a.  Tartar  chief,  who  assumes  the  title  of  Shamkal^ 
and  who  resides  in  Tarku,  a  town  containing  IQ^OOA  in^ 
habitants,  upon  the  diores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  %    Ascend- 
ing the  Koisu,  we  arrive  at  the  donunions  of  Ounu^Khan, 
er  Khan  of  the  Awares,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken. 
The  town  of  Chunsag  contains  about  600  houses.    Upon 
the  eastern  back  of  the  mountains,  we  find  the  interesting 
town  of  Kubasha,  with  ita  industrious  population  of  about 
6000  souls.      The  territory  of  the  prince,  or  Usmey, 
reaches  to  Derbend;  he  rerides  at  Barahli.    The  town  of 
Derbend.    Derbend,  shut  up  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  reck» 


p  ComiMure  Buachiog,  G^qgnphie*  II.  pm  S.  Geoigi,  Bum,  II.  975. 
Wahl,  Aste  Ooddentale,  1. 459—482. 

4  Biebenteio,  Deseriptkm  dn  Tajb  cntre  le  Terek  eC  le  Kur,  in  tbe  Annates 
des  Ycyigef,  XII.  ^  ISa 
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oM  from  6  to  700 housfes ;  its  thick atidloftlr  w«U$ a«tci6sh  SOCK 
ibe  traveller,  but  oppose  np  barrier  to  the  advaiie^  oi  ay»  *^^' 
mies ;  ita  uisecbre  p6rt  has  but  little  trede«  We  hete  be-' 
pn  to  feel  the  infloence  of  a  milder  diniate.  The  tef  titOf 
ries  of  Derbend,  Koura,  and  Kouba,  m\M '  bet'  reduxie4 
amongst  the  most  delightful  of  countries.  It  is  belre  tk^t, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  inhabitants  rea{>ed  a  harvest  of  « 

fiftj  fold,  and  saw  these  rich  crops  spring  up  twice  or  thrice 
every  year.    Even  in  our  days  the  soil  is  in  some  pkoes  so 
rich  and  strong  that  six  ot  aght  oxen  must  be  yoked  tQ 
the  plough.    A  great  quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  saffron^ 
oot^a,  and  various  fruits,  is  exported '.     The  territory  <^ 
JCooba  has  been  called  by  the  Persians  the  Pamdiae  ofP«n^^<>' 
BoseSfc   There  are  plaees  where  from  eftch  deft  <tf  the  »ock 
a  viM  ffiiiy  be  seen  shdoting  oat*.    But  these  fine  region^ 
•re  sul:9eeted  to  excessive  humidity ;  and  are  in  $9vetal 
places  iofeeted  with  reptiles  and  pernicious  insects.    The 
^WDS  of  Tabasseran,  Acouti,  and  others,  are  the  chief  re- 
sidflocet  of  the  petty  soverdgnties  in  the  mountains*    The 
khan  of  Koura  extends  his  dominion  to  the  sea,  where  the 
river.  Samour,  fNrobahly  the  Albanus  of  the  ancients,  dia- 
charges  its  abundant  waters  through  ten  or  twelve  mouths. 
Souba,  the  abode  of  the  most  powerful  khan  of  that  couB'- 
tiy,  contains  only  about  400  or  £00  houses.   Bdow  Kouba 
is  the  town  of  Shltbran^  which  was  built  by  Hebrews 
wider  the  name  of  Sanuuria.    Some  Jews  still  live  tbere^ 
who  ai^e  diatinguidied  by  their  handsome  perious,  and  th^r 
eaqr  manners    These  towns,  rituated  upon  the  eastera 
part  of  Caucasus,  look  towards  the  Caspian  Sea,    As  we    . 
pass  the  mountains^  we  see,  extending  to  south*west  and  the 
south,  the  territories  of  Ddiceki,  Shamachia*  Ehana,  and 
SsUian.    The  two  first  are  bounded  by  the  Kur,  the  other 
two  occupy  the  insular  plain  enccnnpassed  by  that  rivei: 
and  the  Aras,    New  Shamachia,  a  trading  town  of  £000  New  Shi. 
inhabitants,  is  considered  as  the  capital  of  Shirwan.  ^  mschu. 

'  Gmdiil^s  TisTds,  III.  68*  BiebentdD,  Description  of  the  Countries  be- 
twcen  the  Terek  and  the  Kur,  p.  91,  (in  Genxmn.) 
'  Beineggs,  L  fh  107.         * 
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^^^'    of  its  branches  with  the  .^Ij^  becomes  navigable.     The 


BiJmi. 


sturgeon  fisheries  at  its  mouth,  near  Sallian,  bring  in  20,000 
robles  (or  L.8000)  to  the  idian  ofEouba,  who  lets  it  oat  to  the 
Russians'.     To  the  east  of  Shamachia  Caucasus  decreases 
in  height.    An  extennve  neck  of  land  shoots  into  the  Cas- 
Venbiob  jNan  sea,  called  the  Peninsula  of  Apsheron,  or  of  Okoressaty 
^^^  ^^  whose  saline  and  clayej  soil  is  covered  with  a  languishing 
Springi  of  vegetation,  but  whose  celebrated  springs  of  naphtha  form 
^^         a  source  of  inexhaustible  wealth  to  the  petty  sovereign  cf 
the  town  of  Bakou.   The  principal  springs  are  at  Bala^an^ 
one  of  them  furnishes  500  pounds  a-day.    Not  far  frant 
thence  is  the  JkU  qffirey  about  a  square  verst  in  extent^ 
and  continually  emitting  an  inflammable  gas.     The  6ue- 
bres,  or  worshippers  of  fire,  have  built  several  small  tem- 
ples there.    In  one  <yf  these,  near  an  altar,  a  large  hoUow 
pipe  is  fixed  in  the  earth,  from  the  upper  end  a  blue  flame 
issues  more  subtile  than  that  from  spirits  of  wine :  a  similidr 
flame  escapes  from  a  horizontal  opening  made  in  the  rock. 
A  hill  near  Bakou  furnishes  white  naphtha,  but  in  very  li* 
mited  quantities.    The  Russians  make  use  of  it  both  as  a 
medicinal  drug  and  as  a  cordial ;  they  apply  it  also  exter- 
nally.   Not  far  from  thence  are  two  springs  of  hot  water» 
which  bubble  up  like  the  naphtha ;  the  water  is  impregnated 
with  a  bluish  clay,  which  renders  it  thiok,  but  it  becomes 
dear  by  standing,  the  clay  falling  to  the  bottom.    Bathing 
in  it  braces  the  system,  and  improves  the  appetite.    The 
khan  of  Bakou  derives  from  the  naphtha  a  revenue  of  14,000 
Tm  of    rubles,  (or  L.9100.)  The  townof  Bakou,  which  has  a  road  finr 
ships  by  no  means  safe,  though  the  best  upon  the  coast,  ex- 
ports to  Rusria,  besides  najrfitha,  some  cotton^  rice,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  wine  and  opium.  Its  territory  also  supplies 
salt,  which  19  obtained  from  several  lakes  or  salt  mardies. 

Such  are  the  principal  nations,  countries,  and  towns,  of 
the  Caucasian  region ;  in  surveying  which  we  have  unavoid- 

\  Georgi.  II.  077.  Compsre  Babcatflao,  &c 
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ably  been  aomewbat  prolix,  from  the  number  and  the  mi-  ^^ 
nuteness  of  the  objects  to  be  described. 


TMe  ^ike  Gtographkal  PoiUUms  cfAe  Caucasim 


thepbea. 

UMIC.B.ftOB 

Londoa. 

Lttitode^ 

Dobend.  . 
Kidnr  •  •  • 

MoBdok  .  . 
Ttmii  •  •  J 

Tiflis.  .  .  . 

47    39     15 
46    1-4    15 

43  50    15 
36    35      0 

44  SO     15 

42  5    45  Riis.Atli8  in  100  sheets. 

43  M    15  Idem. 

(43    54      0)CalmKkrofPet^burgh. 
43    48    46  Russiftn  Atlsfl. 
45    IS    16  Id.  Ardiite  of  Lichtens- 

teni. 
41    S8    30  Idem. 

1                       »            •           • 
Ibte  Tb«  T^Me  awnad  to  ttw  RuMiaa  AUm  to  founded  on  Afttonomieil  obienrft- 

tioUf  ehiefly  leomL 

Synoptical  Table  ^f  the  Political  Divirions  pfthe 

Caucasian  Countries. 


SnbdiTinont. 


Capitals.     {      Sovereigns. 


1.  Cizde  of  Gregori- 

cWSK.    ... 

»-^  of  Alexandrow. 
Kixliar. 
Stauropol. 
Mozdok; 


Gregoriewsk, 
or   Ycgori- 
ewsk.  • . 


(Ma] 
(^  nsi 


rfth^W^Ai  grenunentofTsu- 


Abeada. 


Vl^estem 
Georgia 
merlTTnriE 


fl.CI 
^2.Gi 
t3.Li 


Ruasia. 


Ekatermodar. 


Idem* 


1.  jCircaniAorKulNiiiNone.  *  .  •  .(Iiidependeiit 
Great  Kabarda. 


Little  Kabarda. 
l>i£brent  cantons.  .  . 


None. 


,for-  7 


•    •     .     a 


1.  Jifingrelia. 

Odwu,  canton. 
8.  Imeritia. 


srSeJsrLjb^'-- 


3..Gbins* 


Isgaonr.  .  . 
Kutatis*  •  •  . 
TitiiPi^  (?) 


Under  the  pro- 
tection of  Tur> 


A  csar,  a  Tassal 

of  Russia. 
A  prince^  vaaBal 

of  Imeritia. 
Dependent     on 

the  Turks. 


6tr 
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CaMbmaHoH  ^the  Synoptic  TMe  ^^Pott^cdl 
Divisions  (jf^  CaucOsuj^n  Countries. 


xl.  CfrdtofTiflis. 
EastemGeor-  is.  —  of  GorL 
gia,  former- J  3.  —  of  Ananur. 
ly     Persian  J  4.  —  of  Tela. 
jGeorgia.        /^.V-of  Sibnah. 
Ve.  —  of  A4jakala. 


•  • 


Tiflis. 


drdffiki^  or 
people  of  the- 
ihountaniB. 


Lesghistan. 


Dagheatan. 


(hirwan. 


Once  divided  into  Kudttdi 
and  Kachetlk 

1.  Suanetia.  •  •  •  «-. 
,9*  Baaiania. 
*S.08aetia. 

i.  Ki^a^  or  Ingoo- 

.5.  Tqhetcheiitzia^ 
1.  Khanat  of  A  war.  . 


2.  Lordships  of  Kazi- 
*  ktmrnks.  ••  »  «  . 


3.  The  cantons  of 
Tchari^  Tushes, 
&C.  ........  .None. 


None*  %  •••  • 


Chtmsagy  or 
Awar,  (ao* 
cording  to 
some  Kahu- 
dana.).  .  •  . 


fl.  Coantrv    of    the 
Kumuxs. 


Russia; 


princes  or  fidcri^ 
most  of  them 
^lependaata  on 
RuBsia. 


Independ^.khan. 


Kasamish^  ^ 

Kumuk.  •  -.  IVarious  Mb£t* 


8L  Khanat  of  Taiku. 


Endery,  &c. 
Tarktt. 


3.  —  ofKaidak.  .  . 

4.  District  of  Knbaa- 
cha 

5.  —  of  Akusha. 
C  —  of  Derbend. 
7.  —  of  Koura.    . 


Kaldak,  Bar* 

shlL  •  .  . 


*  » 


Kiibaaha.    . 

Akusha.  .  . 
Derbend.  •  . 
Koura.  .  •  . 


8.  —  of  Kouba. 


■  . 


.      4 


1.  Khanat  of  BakoB. 

Si  ^*  of  Shamaohia^  IShamadua. 

3.  —  of  Dscheki   or 

KahaUa.  ... 
ik  LordshipofSallian. 


Kouba  or  Ku- 
.    ba.  . 

Bikou. 


Nuohi .... 
Sallian. .  .  . 


Various  diieft. 

Princes  depend- 
ent on  Russia. 

Khaa  '  depeDd-<^ 
ent  on  Eu^sia 
(Shamkal.) 

Idem  (the  Ui 
mey.) 

Dependentonthc 
khanofKaidflJIp 

Idem. 

Unssia  (1800.) 

Dmndentonllie 
Russians,  but 
fonnerly  on 
thePersiaas. 


Idem. 

Idein. 
Ideim- 


Idem. 

Khan  of  Kuba. 
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TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 


PART  I. 
Ma  Mmor^  wUh  the  CoagU  t^ihe  Blade  Sea. 

Wx  are  now  to  tread  upon  a  soil  rich  in  interesting  book 
tod  splendid  reooUections^  with  an  existing  population  ^^^^* 
completely  debased  by  ignorance  and  slaveiy. 

The  glory  of  twenty  different  nations  wbiclionce  flour-^Gcncnd 
ished  in  Western  Asia  has  been  extinguished ;  flocks  wan-^^* 
da  oyer  the  tomb  of  Achilles  and  of  Hector}  and  the 
thrones  of  Mithridates  and  the  Antiochuses  have  disappear- 
ed, as  well  as  the  palaces  of  Priam  and  Croesus,  The 
jnerrhants  of  Smyrna  do  not  inquire  whether  Homer  was 
bom  within  thor  walls  %  the  fine  sky  of  Ionia  no  longer 
inspires  either  painters  or  poets ;  the  same  obscurity  covers 
vith  its  shades  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates; 
the  republic  of  Moses  is  not  to  be  found ;  the  harps  of 
Darid  and  Isaiah  are  now  silent  for  ever  :-^the  wandering 
Anbiaa  oomes,  indifferent  and  unmoved,  to  rest  the  pedes 
of  his  teat  against  the  shattered  columns  of  Palmyra; 
Babylon  also  has  fiedlen  beneadi  the  stroke  of  an  avenging 
desuny,  and  that  city  which  rdgned  supreme  over  oppress- 
ed Asia  has  scatvely  left  behind  it  a  trace  that  can  shew 
wha«  the  ramparts  of  Semiramis  were  raised.  ^<  I  have 
seen  on  the  spot,^  says  a  traveller,  ^  the  accomplishment  of 
tin*  prophecy :  *  Tyre,  the  queen  of  the  nations,  shaU  be 
nade  like  the  top  of  a  rock*  where  the  fishermen  diall 
Vread  their  tets  ».^  **    I^  however,  European  arts  and  civili- 

»  Ef lUel  xsvi.  4,5. 
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BOOK  zation  were,  by  some  new  arrangement  of  Providence,  to 
^^^^'  revisit  this  andent  cradle  of  the  human  race,  we  should 
still  find  there  the  charming  coast  of  Ionia,  with  its  pictu- 
resque islands ;  the  fertile  shores  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
shaded  by  inexhaustible  forests ;  and  in  the  distance  the 
numerous  chains  of  Mount  Taurus,  crowned  with  upland 
plains,  representing  on  a  small  scale  the  vast  plateaus  of 
central  Asia.  We  should  still  see  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  bearing  the  ice  of  Armenia  towards  the  burning 
plains  of  Mesopotamia ;  and,  seated  under  the  shade  of 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  our  eyes  could  wander  over  the  or« 
chards  and  meadows  of  Damaacus.  The  population  only 
has  under^ne  a  change;  nature  remains  essentially  the 
same*  In  describing  these  countries  we  must  therefore 
be  permitted,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  inhalntants,  and 
the  imperfect  accounts  of  travellers,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  predoul  records  that  have  been  left  by  the  andents. 
We  have  already,  on  the  authority  of  Strabo,  exhibited  a 
very  complete  view  of  the  ancient  geography  of  those  rc^ 
gions.  Strabo  will  still  serve  as  our  guide  while  we  bring 
together  the  detached  elements  of  which  their  modem  geo- 
graphy is  composed.  But,  to  enable  our  readers  the  better 
to  enjoy  a  view  so  complex  and  extendve,  we  shall  separate 
it  into  its  principal  groupes,  and  shall  in  the  present  book 
confine  our  attention  to  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  along 
with  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

MmiDt  The  mountains  of  Taurus,  according  to  all  the  descriptions 
^*°'??  ^  of  the  ancients,  extended  from  the  frontiers  of  India  to  the 
JBigean  Sea<  Their  principal  chain,  as  it  shot  out  from 
Mount  Imaus  towards  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  winded^ 
like  an  immense  serpent,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  on  one  side,  and  the  sources  of  the  Eupb* 
rates  on  the  other  K  Caucasus  seems  to  have  formed  part 
of  this  line  according  to  Pliny  ;r  but  Strabo,  who  was  bet- 
ter informed,  traces  the  principal  chain  of  Taurus  between 
the  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Araxes,  observing  that 

^  Pliny,  Lib.  V.  cap.  87. 
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a  detached  chain  of  Caucasus,  that  of  the  Moschin  moun-  BOOK 
tainsy  runs  in  a  southern  direction,  and  joins  the  Taurus  ^  ^^^^ 
Modem  accounts  represent  this  junction  as  not  very  mark* 
ed'.  Strabo^  who  was  born  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  travelled 
«s£ur  as  Armenia,  considers  the  entire  centre  of  Asia  Minor, 
together  with  all  Armenia,  Media,  and  Gordydne,  or  Koor- 
distan,  as  a  very  devated  country,  crowned  with  several 
chains  of  mountains,  all  of  which  are  so  closely  joined  toge- 
ther, that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one.  <^  Armenia  and 
Media,^  says  he,  '^  are  situated  upon  7aurus.^  This  pla« 
teau  seems  also  to  comprehend  Eoordistan,  and  the  branches 
which  it  sends  out  extend  into  Persia,  as  far  as  the  great 
desert  of  Kerman  on  one  side,  and  towards  the  sources  of 
the  Gihon  and  the  Indus  on  the  other.  By  thus  oon^ider^ 
ing  the  vast  Taurus  of  the  ancients  as  an  upland  plain,  and 
not  as  a  chain,  the  testimonies  of  Strabo  and^Pliny  may 
be  reconciled  with  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers. 

Two  chains  of  mountains  are  detached  from  the  pla^  Tanras  of 
teaa  of  Armenia  to  enter  the  peninsula  of  Asia ;  the  onej^^^ 
first  confines  and  then  crosses  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates 
near  Samosata;  the  other  borders  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
leaving  only  narrow  plains  between  it  and  that  Bea^    These  . 
two  chains,  one  of  which  is  in  part  the  Anti-Taums,  and 
the  other  the  Paryades  of  the  andents,  or  the  mountain 
Tcheidir  or  Eeldir  of  the  moderns,  are  united  to  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  between  the  towns  of  Si  was,  Tocat,  and 
Kaisaria,  by  means  of  the  chain  of  the  Argsus,  now  named 
Aigis-Dag,  whose  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snows^, 
a  ciicumstance  which,   under  so  low  a  latitude,   shows 
aa  elevation  of  from  9  to  10,000  feet.     The  centre  of  Asia 
resembles  a  terrace  supported  on  all  ndes  by  chiuns  of 


*  Scnbo,  XL  S42.  edit.  Abctet.  1587. 

*  Blip  d  CMCMns  by  M*  Lapie.  Amialfls  dm  Voyages*  irol.  XII. 

*  Sli^  XXI.  p.  378.  M.  Fouicade,  Conral  Geneial  at  Sinope,  MS* 


'  StnixH  XII.  Paul  Lucas,  denude  foyage,  L  137.  Hadgi*Khaliah« 
Toridih  Oeogvapfay,  MS.  tiantlatioO)  (French,)  p.  176?. 
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BOOK    mountains.  Here  we  find  salt  marshesi  and  rivers  which  have 
xxyj.  QQ  outlets.   It  contains  a  number  of  small  plateaus,  one  of 


which  Strabo  has  described  under  the  name  of  the  plain  of 
Bagauden^.     "  The  cold  there,""  says  he,  «  prevents  the 
Iruit  trees  from  thriving,  whilst  olive-trees  grow  near  Sinope, 
which  is  3000  stadia  more  to  the  norths.""    Modern  travel- 
lers  have  also  found  very  extensive  elevated  plains  through- 
out the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  either  in  the  south,  towards 
Eonieh  \  or  in  the  north,  towards  Angora^     But  all  the 
borders  of  this  plateau  constitute  so  many  chains  of  moun* 
tains,  which  sometimes  encircle  the  plateau,  and  someUmes 
extend  across  the  lower  plains. 
Soatfaem         The  chun  which,  breaking  off  at  once  from  Mount  Ar- 
^^^^"gseus  and  from  Anti-Taurus,  bounds  the  andent  Cilicia  to 
most  limit-  the  north,  is  more  particularly  known  by  the  name  of 
Taurus,  a  name  which  in  several  languages  appears  to  have 
one  common  root,  and  simply  signifies  mouniain.     The 
elevation  of  this  chain  must  be  considerable,  since  Cicero 
affirms  that  it  was  impassable  to  armies  before  the  month  of 
June  on  account  of  the  snow^.   Diodorus  details  the  fright- 
ful ravines  and  precipices  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in 
going  from  Cilicia  into  Cappadocia^     Modem  travellers 
who  have  crossed  more  to  the  west  of  this  chain,  now  called 
AhuDagh,  represent  it  as  similar  to  that  of  the  Apennines 
and  Mount  Hemus™.     It  sends  off  to  the  west  several 
branches,  some  of  which  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  the  Cragus,  and  the  Masicystes  of  the 
ancients,  in  Lycia ;  the  others,  greatly  inferior  in  elevation, 
extend  to  the  coasts  of  the  Archipelago  opponte  the  islands 
Mount      of  Cos  and  Rhodes.     To  the  east.  Mount  Amanus,  now 
°^^    the  Almadagh,  a  detached  branch  of  the  Taurus,  separates 


f  Stnbo,  II.  p.  5a 

fc  Olivier,  Voyage  dans  TEmpire  Ottoman,  VI.  388. 

>  Toumefort,  Letter  XXI.    Paul  Lticas,  denxidme  voyage,  I.  e  21. 

k  Cteeto,  Epist  ad  FamU.  XV.  4.  &c 

1  Biod.  XIV.  2a  Herodian,  &c 

■  Paul  Lucas,  deiuueme  Voyage,  1. 35.  trois.  Voyage,  I.  p.  184. 
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CSIida  fitnn  Syria,  having  only  two  narrow  passes,  the  one  BOOK 
towards  the  Euphrates,  the  other  dose  by  the  sea";  the 
first  answers  to  the  Amanian  defiles  (Fylae  Amanise)  of 
the  andents,  the  other  to  the  defiles  of  Syria.  The  latt», 
with  their  perpendicular  and  peaked  rocks,  are  the  only 
ones  that  have  been  visited  by  modem  travellers. 

Two  other  chuns  of  mountmns  are  sent  off  {ron^  theNortihem 
western  part  of  the  central  plateau.     The  one  is  the  Baba-!!h*s^"'^ 
Bagh  of  die  moderns,  which  formed  the  TknduSy  the  MeS" 
Mgw,  and  the  SipyJus  of  the  andents,  and  which  termL* 
nates  towards  the  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios ;  the  other, 
extending  in  a  north-west  direcdon,  presents  more  elevated 
siummts,  among  which  are  the  celebrated  Ida  and  Olym*  Olympu. 
pus  (of  Myna.)    Lastly,  the  northern  side  of  the  plateau 
18  propelled  towards  the  Black  Sea,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
chain  of  the  Olgassys,  now  £lkas>Dagh,  a  chun  which  fills 
with  its  branches  all  the  space  between  the  Sangarius  and 
the  Halys.     The  summits  retmn  their  snow  until  Augusts 
Throughout  the  ranges  of  mountmns  which  we  have  just 
described,  limestone  rocks  appear  to  predominate.    The 
andents  highly  extol  the  marbles  of  Ana  IVGnor,  but  from 
the  Sangarius  to  the  Halys  we  meet  with  nothing  but  gra* 
nite  rocks.    Earthquakes  have  often  ravaged  this  fine  pe-£arth- 
ninsula ;  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed  in  one  day  in  the^^'*'^^ 
reign  of  Tiberius.     The  andents  distinguished  one  district 
as  remarkably  abounding  in  traces  of  volcanic  eruptions ;  Bxtingutdip 
the  district  called  Katakekaumgn6,   that  is,  the  burnt  !i!^^^ 
country,  *<  where  very  often  the  earth  emits  flames,  and 
where  the  vine  grows  on  a  sdl  entirely  composed  of  ashes.^ 
This  focus  of  the  volcanic  shocks  which  Anatolia  so  fre- 
quently experiences,  ought  to  lie  to  the  east  of  Thyatira. 
Modem  travellers  have  not  visited  it. 

The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  contains  only  rivers  of  in-Bifoi. 
consderable  size,  though  very  celebrated.     Those  which 

*  XcoopboD,  Cyn.  ExpecL  I.  4.  Anian,  &€.  &c  Otter,  TraTels»  I.  p.  82, 
Cm  Gemum.)  Pooocke,  II.  p.  t57,  (Idem*) 

•  M.  Fourcade,  manuscript  notes. 
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BOOK  run  south  towards  the  Mediterranean  are  the  shortert  and 
*  the  most  rapid.     The  Pyramus  in  Cilicia,  now  named  the 


Seihoun,  as  it  flows  bejond  Taurus,  passes  through  a  nar- 
row defile^  the  angles  on  the  opposite  sides  of  which  soexactlj 
correspond,  as  to  resemble  a  production  of  art  P.  TheiBgeaa 
Sea  receives  more  considerable  rivers ;  among  these  may  be 

The  Kean- distinguished  the  winding  Meander  now  Mender,  a  deep 
though  small  river  %  which  often  undermines  its  banks. 
This  in  former  times  gave  rise  to  a  singular  custom ;  the 
proprietors  who  suffered  from  these  ravages,  instituted  a 
process  agunst  the  river,  and  received  indemnity  from  the 
toll  established  along  its  course.  We  must  also  notice  the 
Pactolus  and  the  Hermus,  which  rolled  down  grains  of 
gold,  but  which  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  were  neglected  ; 
lastly,  the  Simois  and  the  Scamander,  immortalized  by  the 
author  of  the  Iliad.  The  larger  rivers  of  Asia  Minor  flow 
into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Sakara  or  the  Aiala  of  the  Turks  ' 
is  the  Sangarius  of  the  Ancients ;  the  Bartin  or  Parthenius 
still  flows  as  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  between  flowery  mea- 

TheHalTfcdowB  and  smiling  slopes.  The  Halys,  now  the  Kistl-Innak, 
the  southern  branch  of  which  Pliny  sione  has  distinctly 
pointed  out,  when  he  represents  it  as  taking  its  rise  fraoi 
the  base  of  Taurus  in  Cilida,  and  directing  its  course  fronx 
south  to  north,  appeared  to  Tournefort,  who  saw  it  near 
its  mouth,  to  be  as  wide  as  the  Seine  at  Paris  *•  It  has 
only  one  mouth,  although  modem  maps  give  it  several  ^. 
The  Jekil-Irmak  or  the  Irb,  is  the  next  in  size  to  the 
Halys ;  but  the  other  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Euxine  Sea 
are  remarkable  only  for  the  rapidity  of  their  course. 

Lakes.  Asia  Minor  contains  a  great  many  lakes  which  are  des. 

titute  of  outlets,  and  the  waters  of  which  are  more  or  lesa 
impregnated  with  salt.  Ancient  geography  has  partially 
informed  us  of  their  existence,  and  modern  accounts  do  not 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  information  is  beyond  the  truth. 

p  Stnbo,  XIII,  600.  AlmaL 

4  NidetMChnmiates,  p.  125,  (Corp.  Bjz.)  Tit  Lit.  XXXVIII.  13. 

'  Pliny,  VI.  2. 

*  Tournefort,  XiOt;  81 . 

^  M.  Fourcade,  notes  MSS. 
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The  lake  Tazla,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,   BOOK 
presents  a  vast  plain  covered  ^th  crystals  of  salt  •*.     That  ^^^^' 
of  Akshehr  is  upon  the  same  plateau.    In  passing  the  most 
elevated  ridge  of  Taurus,  another  plateau,  near  Beysheri, 
contains  two  extensive  lakes,  the  waters  of  whieh  are  bitter 
and  saponaceous'. 

Both  the  ancients  and  moderns  are  loud  in  praise  of  the  Climmte. 
dimate  of  Asia  Minor ;  it  enjoys  a  mildness  of  temperature 
irhich  is  not  experienced  on  the  European  nde  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  heat  of  summer  is  gready  moderated  by  the 
numerous  chains  of  high  mountains;  and  the  vicinity  of  three 
seas  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  colder  season.  It  is 
unquestionably  to  this  happy  region,  that  what  Hippocrates  ^ 
has  said  of  Asia  in  general  peculiarly  applies  :  ^*  There  is 
scarcely  any  variation  of  heat  and  cold  known  hoe,  the 
two  temperatures  are  so  delightfully  blended  together.'** 
The  southern  coasts,  however,  are  liable  to  oppressive 
Iietts,  whilst  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  experience  occa* 
sionally  an  excess  of  moisture. 

The  ancients  were  better  acquainted  with  the  wealth  of  Pkodn^ 
Asia  Minor  than  we  are'.     The  modems,  however,  give  ^^^'^^ 
very  brilliant,  though  inc<»nplete  description  of  it     The 
coasts  of  this  peninsula  furnish   nearly  the  same  pn^ 
ductions  as  Southern  Greece;  olives,  orange,  myrtle,  laurel,  Vcgetebia 

]         turpentine,  masdc,  and  tamarind  trees  adorn  the  sinuous^ ^^'^^^^j"" 
banks  of  the  Meander,  and  the  delightful  shores  of  Scio  and 
of  Rhodes ;  whilst  the  wild  vine  climbs  to  the  summits  ct 

'  the  trees,  banging  in  graceful  festoons,  and  fcHrming  a  thou- 
sand little  verdant  grottos.  The  plane  spreads  with  greater 
majesty  its  vast  shade  over  a  soil  bestrewed  with  odoriferous 
flowers.  £ven  the  cold  heights  of  Taurus  are  crowned 
with  cypress,  juniper,  and  savin  trees.  The  quercus  m- 
Jidoria,  the  ode  which  produces  the  gall  nuts  used  for  dy- 

" Tafcmeir,  voL  I.  b^  I.  cii.  7.    Pooocke,  III.  134w 

*  Paul  Lucas,  deuxieme  Voyage,  VoL  L  c  33.  troii.  Voyage,  T«  I*  p*  17?» 

'Hippoc  de  Acre,  aqua,  ct  lods. 

>  Stiaba  fi.  XU.  XIIL 1U V. 
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BOOK  ing  is  met  with  every  where  from  the  Bosphonis  to  Syria, 
.and  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia*. 


Theintenoc  There  are  vast  plains  in  the  interior,  which  produce  only 
saline  plants,  or  wormwood  and  sage^  Often  by  the  side 
of  dreary  salt  marshes  there  are  other  plains  less  moist, 
which  derive  their  verdure  entirely  from  two  kinds  of 
bcoom,  the  ^parHum  junceum  and  the  spinosum  ;  asses  and 
sheep  feed  now,  as  formerly,  in  these  barren  regions*. 
Some  of  tlie  mountainous  districts  towards  the  east  contain 
subterranean  fires,  whilst  the  neighbouring  soil  is  inundat- 
ed with  cold  and  stagnant  water.  Upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  olives  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  again 

Cuamaiua.  make  their  appearance.  The  burning  coasts  of  Caramania 
partake  of  the  vegetation  of  maritime  Syria.  Rich  gums  ex- 
ude from  the  trees,  among  which  is  the  styrax  which  yields 
the  ladanum*      The  ancients  procured  from  hence  their 

Cou^ei    wood  for  ship  building.    Other  fruits  and  other  plants 

Sm,  cover  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  there  oaks  and  fir  pre- 

dominate* This  coast  is  the  orchard  of  Constantinople  and 
Chersos.  There  are  entire  woods  of  walnut  trees,  apricot, 
plum,  and,  still  more  abundantly,  cherry  trees.— This  last 
owes  its  name  to  the  town  Cerasus.  The  plains  which 
border  the  Halys,  the  Sangarius,  and  the  Meander,  aSord 
very  rich  pasture. 

j^idsq^  We  know  very  little  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  Asia 
Minor:  some  auUiors  allege  that  it  is  now  inferior  to  that 
of  Europe.  The  beef  is  scarce  and  indifierent  \  the 
mutton  somewhat  better.  Eid^s  flesh  is  esteemed  a  de- 
licate food.  The  horses,  which  are  very  strong  and  fleet, 
aeem  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Cappadocian  breed. 
The  goats  of  Angora  are  distinguished  for  the  length  and 
fineness  of  thdr  hmr,  as  are  also  the  cats  of  that  district. 
The  antebpes  of  Syria  sometimes  stray  beyond  Mount 
Taurus,  and  may  then  meet  the  Ibex  which  comes  from 
^he  heights  of  Caucasus.    Their  great  enemies  are  the 

•  OUiier.  I.  p.  253. 

^  P.  Belcn,  Observations,  &c.  CXII. 

•  Stmbo,  B.  Xlly  passim.  Fliny,  XVI.  c  37,  XIX.  c.  I.  &c. 
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jackalls,  wolves,  hyenas,  aad  bears;  but  it. is  very  doubtful  ^^ 
whether  the  lion  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Minor.     Swang 


continue  to  frequent  the  banks  of  the  Cayster.  Bed  par- 
tridges eover  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont ;  all  kinds  of  game 
abound  in  this  half  cultivated  country ;  uppn  Mount  Tau- 
rus there  are  wild  sheep  ^. 

The  copper  mines  of  Tocat,  that  of  Koureh,  near  Kas-  Minenli. 
tamouni,  and  that  of  Gumish-Khana,  hot  far  from  Tre-. 
bisonde,  are  still  celebrated.     AU  the  chains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Black  Sea  exhibit  indications  of  excellent 
cqpper.     But  they  no  longer  work  the  cinnabar  of  Mount 
Olgassys,  the  gold  of  Lydia,  the  rock  crystal  of  Poo- 
tus,  nor  the  valuable  alabaster  and  the  coral  marble  of 
the  central  provinces.     We  know  less  than  the  ancients  of 
the  mineralogy  of  this  wide  country.     It  is  in  Strabo  that 
we  must  look  for  the  description  of  the  Corycian  cavern, 
a  romantic  grotto  of  Cilicia,  the  spot  near  Heph^stion  in 
Lycia,  whence  issued  an  inflammable  gas ;  the  petrifying 
springs  of  Hierapolis,  and  many  other  natural  curiosities. 
We  have  noticed  these  in  our  analysis  of  the  geography  of 
this  writer* ;  for ^  in  the  absence  of  all  information  from 
travellers,  how  could  we  affirm  that  all  these  remarkable 
objects  still  exist  in  the  same  state  ?     It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  they  do^     Chandler  confirms  the  accounts  of 
Stiabo  concerning  the  hot  springs  of  Hierapplis  or  Pam- 
bouk ;   he  found  a  mass  of  rock  formed  by  the  tufa  or 
8oft  sand-stone  which  these  waters  deposit ;  it  resembles 
m  inunense  cascade  which  has  been  suddenly  frozen  or 
cimverted  into  stone;    Near  the  same  place  is  the  cele- 
brated cave  whose  pernicious  exhalations  were  remarked 
by  the  ancients. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  principal  places  of  this  tract  Topoora- 
of  country,  of  which  we  have  been  giving  a  general  sketch.  ^^^' 
We  shall  set  out  from  the  banks  of  the  rapid  and  violent 

<  H*a^KluJfiit>  ^  1753-1773,  Ac 

*  See  the  Tolome  oontaining  the  history  of  Geogimphy ;  the  volume  fint  of 
the  origiiud  work,  and  intended  to  be  the  last  of  the  present  trMubtion. 
'  Chandkr's  TrEfeb  in  Asia  Minor. 
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BOOK   Tclianik,  or  Batoum,  which  is  the  Akampsis  of  Arrian, 
«w^  the  Absarus  of  Ptolemy «.     It  fonns  the  boundary  of 


the  pashalick  of  Tarabosan    or    Trebisond.     The  first 
Turkish  town  on  this  ade  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  is 
fiiz^-        Iliz6.     It  exports  a  great  quantity  of  linen,  manufactured 
copper,  and  fruits.     Of  and  Surmineh  enjoy  a  share  of  this 
TicbMOBde.  commerce.     Thou  comes  the  celebrated  city  of  TreUsonde, 
which  the  Turks  name  Tarabasan.     It  is  the  ancient  Tra- 
pezus,  built  by  a  colony  cf  the  Greeks  from  Sinope.    It  is 
mentioned  by  Xenophon,  in  his  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand. 
It  acquired  importance  under  Tmjan,  and  still  more  under 
Justinian '*.     It  was  aflerwards  the  capital  of  an  empire 
founded  by^a  branch  of  the  Comnenuses  of  Constantinople, 
who  were  dispossessed  of  it  in  1452  by  Mahomet  II.     Al- 
though it  has  lost  its  ancient  splendour,  it  is  still  consider- 
able, and  contains  from  20  to  80,000  inhabitants ;  but  the 
Greeks  are  now  emigrating  from  it.     The  articles  of  ex- 
portation are   copper  from  the  mines  of  Gumishkhan^, 
wax,  leather,  fruits,  and  a  little  wine'.     Two  bays  on  the 
K*'*'^^^  coast  present  to  us  successively  Traboli  and  Eerasounte, 
which  carry  on  the  same  commerce  as  Trebisonde.     Their 
Unieh.       territories  produce  a  little  silk.     The  inhabitants  of  Unieh, 
the  ancient  (Enoe,  occupying  a  Imrren  territory,  which 
however  produces  the  fine  rock  alum  of  Kahissar,  carry  on 
a  coasting  trpde  either  witn  the  Russian  ports,  or  with 
those  of  the  Abassians.    The  andent  Amisus,  one  of  the  re- 
sidences of  Mithridates  the  Great,  is  now  a  small  town, 
Sftiniouii.    named  Samsoun.     It  has  a  haven  for  ships,  whence  ai^ 
exported  the  copper  of  Tocat,  silks  and  fruits,  the  linen  of 
Amasia,  and  even  the  cottons  of  Adana,  which  are  carried 
into  the  Crimea  ^.     Going  up  the  river,  now  named  JekiU 
A^>^"*^     Irmak,  and  anciently  the  Iris,  we  meet  with  Amasia,  a 
town  interesting  to  the  geographer,  being  the  birth-place  of 

s  Mannert,  Geogmphie  des  Gicci  et  des  Honuuos,  V.  p.  II.  p.  86S.  jy^. 
»  Euitath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  V.  687.  Noat  Imp.  &  27.  Piwopb  de  iBOi^ 
^dis.  III.  7. 

'  M.  Fourcade,  notes  manuscritcs.    Compare  FejaioDal  aod  Toutnefoitt 
k  M.  Fouioade,  notet  maniucritet. 
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Stfabo.     It  is  situated  amonir  steep  rocks,  but  the  environs   BOOK 

X5CVI 

prodttoe   excellent  fruit  and  good  wine^     More  to   the__J|^ 


soadi,  in  a  deep  valley,  is  the  town  of  Tocat,  containing  Tonu 
40,000  inhabitants,  and  surrounded  with  orchards  and 
nDeyards"*.  The  buildings  ate  two  stories  high,  and  each 
house  has  its  fountain  ;  the  streets  are  well  paved,  a  very 
rare  thing  in  that  country.  There  is  a  manufacture  of  blue 
morocco ;  but  the  trade  is  principally  in  silk,  of  which  a 
great  many  stuffs  are  made,  copper  utennls,  and  printed 
calicoes,  which  are  brought  from  Bassora  by  the  caravans. 
Tocat  is  the  anciait  Comana  Pontica:  it  is  dependant  up. 
on  the  pasfaalick  of  Siwas.  The  town  of  Zile,  anciently 
Zela,  like  some  others  in  Fontus,  is  situated  upon  an  arti« 
ficialhiU". 

The  mountains  which  extend  from  Tocat  towards  Tre-Monntatiife 
hisonde,  where  they  separate  the  baan  of  the  Euxine  sea 
from  that  of  the  Euphrates,  support  in  their  verdant  val- 
leys»  shaded  with  forests  of  chesnut  trees,  several  tribes  of 
wandering  Kurds  %  whose  pastoral  life  reminds  us  of  those 
ancient  colonies  which  Xenophon  and  Strabo  place  in  these 
countries,  and  of  which  they  are  probably  the  remains. 
The  name  of  the  ancients,  Thianni  or  Tzani,  is  preserved  Hlfioriaa 
in  that  of  the  canton  of  Dshianik.     The  mountains  in  the  ^^'"^^'"''^ 
interior  of  this  canton  have,  on  their  summits,  rings  of  iron, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  say  the  cables  of  vessels  were  at- 
tached at  the  time  when  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  want  of 
an  outlet,  stood  at  that  high  level  p. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  ancient  Chalybes  or  Chaldsi,  in 
working  metals,  continues  to  distinguish  the  natives  of  the 
mountainous  region,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Tchel- 
dir,  or  Keldir. 

Passing  the  river  Halys,  we  enter  the  district,  or  moti#- 
idimat  of  Kastamoimi,  n^ch  corresponds  to  the  ancient  ma- 


*  SlaUia»  XIL  p.  839.  AJmeL  Taternier,  I.  c.  I.  p.  9. 

"»  JachMB  in  Spreogel,  libnry  ofTniTdi,  (in  Gerauui,)  VIIL  p.  144, 
"  Tvnma,  L  c.  7.  p.  102. 

•  Touroclbft,  Voyage,  Lett.  XXI.  p.  175. 
r  Hadgi.Kh4]fidi,  p.  1789. 
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BOOK  ritime  Paphlagonia.     The  city  of  Kastamouni  or  Kastam- 
"         bol,  though  inhabited  by  Turks,  has  several  manufactures 


Kastamou*  flourishing  within  its  walls,  particularly  that  of  copper 

^  utensils.    The  population  amounts  to  about  50,000  souls  i. 

Fompetopo-  The  ancient  Pompeiopolos,  for  a  long  time  the  o^tal  of 
this  country,  has  lately  been  iliscovered  in  the  present 
town  of  Tasch-Eouprou^  The  coast  from  the  Halys  to 
the  Bosphprus  has  long  been  incorrectly  delineated  on  the 
maps.  The  observations  of  M.  Beauchamp,  have  at  last 
nearly  determined  its  true  bearings.  The  supposed  gulf 
of  Samsoun  has  disaj^ieared,  and  the  coast  in  general  ex* 
tends  an  entire  degree  farther  to  the  north  than  the  charts 
of  d^Anville  represent. 

Sinop^.  Before  we  arrive  at  Cape  Earampe,  the  most  northern 

point  of  Asia  Minor,  we  find  the  celebrated  town  of  Smo- 
p6,  situated  upon  an  isthmus,  sheltered  from  the  north  by 
a  peninsula:  on  the  east  there  ia  an  excellent  road  for 
ships,  with  timber  yards  for  the  imperial  Turkish  navy. 
This  town,  which  the  emigrations  of  the  Greeks  have  re- 
duced to  a  population  of  6000  souls,  exports  rice,  fruits, 
skins,  and  planks :  the  trade  in  fish,  at  cme  time  immense, 
is  now  very  inccmsiderable.  Inchboli  is  the  seaport  of 
Kastamouni:  it  exports  building  timber,  copper,  and 
hemp.  Amastio,  the  ancient  Amastris,  and  Erekli,  or 
Heraclea,  have  preserved  nothing  but  an  illustrious  name. 
The  Bosphorus  opens  before  us  like  a  majestic  riva:, 
having  its  banks  adorned  with  villages,  castles,  and  coun- 

Sciitui  try-seats.  At  the  termination  dT  this  strait  stands  Scu- 
tari, which,  with  a  population  of  30,000  inhabitants,  would 
be  considered  a  large  and  fine  city,  were  it  not  situated 
c^posite  to  Constantinople.  Upon  the  first  gulf  of  the 
Propontis,  we  find  the  port  belonging  to  the  town  of  Is« 

ImikmuL   nikmid,.that  is,  the  ancient  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  where 

the  Emperor  Constantino  died :  it  is  still  a  considerable 

Imik.        place.     This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Isnik,  the  an- 

4  M.  Fourcade,  Memoir  but  Kastamouni. 

'Id.  Memoir,  lur  Pompeiopolii,  AuuUei  dei  Voyages,  XIV. 
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cient  Nicsa,  celebrated  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  first  BOOK 
general  council ;  but  now  reduced  to  two  or  three  hundred   ^^^^' 
houses,  inhabited  solely  by  Jews,  who  manufacture  earthen 
▼are  or  sell  alk.     The  Fropontis  is  surrounded  with  ce- 
lebrated   ruins,    amongst    which   those  of  Cyzicus  still  Cyzkui. 
bear  testimony  to  the  grandeiur  and  magnificence  of  one  of 
the  first  commercial  cities  in  ancient  times*.     Here  the 
hdg^ts  of  Mount  Olympus,  covered  with  snow  till  the 
middle  of  summer,  nattn^y  arrest  our  attention.    At  the 
foot  of  this  natural  pyranud  stands  the  city  of  Boorsa,  Boomu 
Brousa,  or  Prusa,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Hannibal  *,  and 
wliidi  was  the  captal  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  previously 
to  the  taking  of  Constantinople.    It  is  still  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  empire,  situated  in  a  fertile  and 
finely  wooded  plain,  inclosed  within  the  immense  ridges 
ofOlympiis".     The  most  skilful  artisans  of  the  Turks 
reade  here,  and  the  satins   and   tapestry  of  this  town 
are  highly  valued.      The  fine  silk,  which  is  obt»ned 
there  in  large  quantities,  is  still  insufficient  to  employ 
the  manufactories  established  in  the  town :  the  defiden- 
cy  is  supplied  from  Persia.     The  city  of  Bursa,  pro- 
perly so  called,  occupies  an  eminence  which  commands  a 
fertile  plain,  abounding  in  hot  springs.     This  city,  inhsr- 
bited  by  about  50,000  souls,  contains  140  mosques,  two 
of  wUdi  are  magnificent,  and  it  is  adorned  with  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  fountains.    Bursa  has  tor  its  sea-port 
Hontagna,  commonly  called  Moudania,  from  whence  it 
exports  a  great  quantity  of  saltpetre,  white  wine,  and 
fruits,  and  a  variety  of  manufactured  goods. 

We  come  now  to  the  central  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  AnaichioJ 
which  have  been  long  infested  by  troops  of  Turcomans.  J"*^^ 
Of  late,  however,  a  kind  of  order,  or  at  least  of  calm,  has 
arisen  from  anarchy  itself;  two  great  feudatory  fiamilies, 
that  of  Kara-Osman-Oglou,  and  that  of  Tchapan-Oglou, 

*  Pnl  LiieM»  teeond  Vajn^Sy  L  c  4.  Fococke^  put  IIL  toL  IL  c.  SS. 
>  Pfisjr,  V.  n.  OiotwhhstMidiiig  StmbOj  &c) 

*  Kjumk^i  Trsfris  in  Affia  Miiio& 
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BOOK   after  having  successively  acquired  vast  dominions  in  Asia 
Minor,   have  re-established  tranquiUity  by  substituting 


their  own  autliority  in  the  room  of  that  of  the  Porte,  whose 
supremacy  they  recognise  no  farther  than  their  own  in- 
terests happen  to  require.  The  states  of  Kara-Osman,  or 
the  Prince  of  the  Valleys%  comprehend  ancient  Mysia, 
Lydia,  and  a  part  of  Bithynia;  they  extend  from  the 
Sangarius  to  the  Meander.  The  dominion  of  Tchapan- 
Oglou  comprises  Galatia  and  Paphlagonia,  or  the  country 
between  the  Sangarius  and  the  Iris.  The  pasha,  or 
beglerbeg  of  Anatolia,  residing  at  Kutaieh,  reigns  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  ancient  Phrygia. 
Kutamh.  The  route  from  Broosa  through  Kutaiah  and  Konieh  in 
Caramania  traverses  chiefly  the  plateau  of  salt  lakes  desti- 
tute of  outlet,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Kutaiah, 
the  ancient  Cotyaeum,  is  a  considerable  town,  embellished 
with  mosques,  caravanseras,  and^aths,  and  surrounded 
with  gardens,  vineyards,  and  walks.  It  contains  more 
than  10,000  houses,  and  probably  more  than  dO,000  inha- 
bitants. The  town  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  the  hou- 
ses are  handsome,  and  the  castle,  occupying  the  position  of 
Cotyseiun,  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength^. 
Its  fertile  territory  produces  excellent  fruit,  and  abundance 
KutHis-  of  gall  nuts'.  KaraHissar,famous  for  its  trade  in  opium,  and 
**'*  its  manufacture  of  black  felt,  is  a  subject  of  dispute  amongst 

geographers ;  one  of  the  most  learned  of  them  has  lately  as- 
serted that  it  was  the  anciait  Celeense*.  Aksheer,  a  consi- 
derable town,  answers,  according  to  d^Anville,  to  the  an- 
cient Antiochia  ad  Pisidian ;  and  according  to  Mannert, 
to  Tyriseum;  the  neighbouring  mountain  being  to  the 
west,  whilst  the  plain,  fertile  in  corn  an(l  fruits,  lies  to  the 
east^  The  opinion  of  the  German  author  appears  to  merit 


*  In  Turkish,  Dttrai.Beg,  acoatding  to  Seetcen, 

y  K]imeu*8  Timvels,  or  Mumi7*B  Hiatorical  Aocount  «f  TiatcU  in  Aais» 
Vol.  III.  p.  178. 
»  Olivier,  Voyage  dans  rEmpire  Ottoman,  VI.  p.  408,  (in  Svo.) 

•  Mannert,  Geographic  des  Grees  et  Romains,  V.  part  iii.  p.  119|  125« 
Compare  Pooocke,  Ac 

fc  OUvier,  VI.  396. 
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the  preterGiice.     Konieh,  the  ancient  Iconium,  is  now  the  BOOK 
residence  of  a  pasha,  who  commands  the  northern  part  of  ^^^^* 


Caramania,  a  province  in  which  are  comprehended  an-Konieh. 
dent  Famphylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  the  greater  part  of 
Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia.  This  town,  important  when  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  sultans  of  Bourn,  now  reckons 
only  from  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants.  Here  a  num- 
ber of  antique  materials  are  formed  into  modem  edifices. 
A  small  river  loses  itself  among  the  gardens  which  sur- 
round the  town.  To  the  east  are  extensive  marshes^. 
The  town  of  Caiaman,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  Canman. 
province,  is  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Halys.  It  is  a  mean  looking  place,  but  still  covers 
an  extensive  area,  and  contains  3000  families  occupied  in 
the  cotton  manufacture. 

In  descending  this  branch  of  the  Halys,  in  order  to  ap-  Townf  up. 
preach  Angora,  we  should  examine  whether  Akserai  is  the  ^^  Hdyfc 
ancient  Archelais ;  whether  Kirshehr,  upon  the  confluence 
of  the  Erkurus,  corresponds  to  Nazianzus,  surnamed 
Dio-Csesarea ;  whether  the  river  Chaux,  upon  which  is 
now  situate  the  town  of  Nikid6,  is  the  Cappadox  of  Pliny: 
but  this  route  being  little  frequented,  these  questions  will 
probably  remain  long  undetermined. 

A  road  which  is  better  known  will  conduct  us  from 
Broosa,  or  from  Nicasa,  to  Toca,  through  the  flourishing 
states  of  Tchapan-Oglou,  which  begin  at  Beibazar,  a  town 
situated  upon  the  river  Sangarius.  As  we  advance  to  the 
east,  we  discover,  in  a  very  elevated  plain,  Angora.  It  is  Angon. 
to  the  fineness  of  the  hidr  of  its  goats  that  this  city  is  in- 
debted for  its  fame  and  its  wealth.  It  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  population  of  80,000  souls.  (Dr.  Pococke  made 
them  100,000;  Mr.  Kinnear  only  20,000.)  The  in- 
habitants are  milder,  and  are  better  governed  than  in 
any  other  town  of  Natolia.  They  are  chiefly  Arme- 
nians.    The  streets  are  wide,  and  paved  with  blocks  of 


'  Abalfcdi^  BoKiiiiig'c  Oeogmphiaa  Mapizine,  V.  307.  Otter,  Tn?cli 
IB  Turkey,  I.  c.  7. 
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BOOK  granite.  Some  fine  remains  of  antiqtiity  are  to  be  seen, 
^^^^'  amongst  others,  the  celebrated  temple  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  from  whose  reign  the  greatness  of  the 
town  may  be  dated.  Half  way  between  Angora  and 
leuigatt  Tocat  lies  the  town  leuzgatt,  the  residence  of  Tdiapan 
Oglou,  which,  though  lately  in  ruins,  is  seen  daily  assum* 
ing  a  finer  and  more  populous  appearance  ^. 

Ascending  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Kinl-Irmak,  the 
branch  which  answers  to  the  Halys  of  Herodotus  and 
Siwas.  Strabo,  we  arrive  at  Siwas,  the  ancient  Sebastia,  (in  Pon^ 
tus,)  now  the  residence  of  a  pasha,  whdse  dominions  ex- 
tend, if  not  deJuctOf  at  least  dejurCi  over  all  the  countries 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Argeus,  as  far  north 
as  the  banks  of  the  Iris.  Some  modem  travellers*  as- 
sert that  Siwas  contuns  1000  houses,  others  4000 ;  how 
then  can  geographical  writers  be  expected  to  agree  ?  It 
is  a  dirty  ill-built  place.  The  pashalick  of  Siwas  has,  by 
a  caprice  of  fortune,  retidned  the  sounding  name  of  Room, 
or  the  country  of  the  Romans. 

The  basin  of  the  eastern  Halys  touches  on  the  south 
side  that  in  which  flows  the  Earasou,  that  is,  the  Black 
River,  the  Melas  of  the  ancients.     At  the  head  of  this 
EjusoriA.  valley  may  be  seen  Kaisari^,  the  ancient  Cesarea,  the  capital 
of  Cappadocia,  a  large  town  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Ardehis.     A  traveller,  who  has  been  undeservedly  decried, 
found  in  the  environs  of  this  town  all  the  mountains  per- 
forated with  grottoes,  which  have  probably  served  as  sum- 
Curiosities  mer  residences  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country', 
of  theenvi-  gu^h  abodes  were  common  to  many  nations.     It  is  more 
difiicult  implicitly  to  admit  the  statement  of  this  traveller 
concerning  the  200,000  little  pyramids,  each  having  doors 
and  windows,  which  he  assures  us  are  to  be  seen  not  far 
from  Cesarea  near  Yrkup.     But  must  we  always  reject 
whatever  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  marvellous  ?     It 


*  Itin^raires  Manuscrites  de  Messrs.  Trezd,  Favier,  Sec 

•  M.  de  Gaidene,  Jounial,  &c.  p.  113.  M.  Trezel,  Idoemircs  mantisentes» 
f  Paul  Lucas,  second  voyage,  c.  16. 
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contiuns  25,000  Lohabitaots,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  book 
b  ootton,  which  is  produced  abundantly  in  its  neighbour-  ^^^^' 
hood. 

The  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Melas  furnishes 
the  wandering  hordes  of  the  Turcomans  with  scanty  pas- 
turage.    The  villages  appear  like  Oases  in  the  desert* 
But  as  we  approach  the  Euphrates,  the  eye  delights  to 
repose  on  the  gardens,  the  orchards,  and  the  groves  of 
poplars,  which  surround  Malatiah,  the  ancient  Melitena,  M«latiali. 
a  town  containing  from  19000  to  15000  houses^.      It 
was  the  principal  town  of  the  Lesser  Armenia ;  a  coun- 
try through  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  great  commer- 
cial road  from  Europe  to  India  passed'^,  and  which,  in 
modem  times,  has  been  traversed  from  south  to  north 
by  not  more  than  two  travellers '.      It  may  therefore  be 
reckoned  almost  a  terra  incognita.      We  know  that  in 
going  from  Malatiah  to  Ayas,  the  ancient  Issus,  we  pass 
through  a  small  province,  named  by  the  Turks  Dulgadir 
Hi,  and  governed  by  a  padia,  who  resides  at  Merasche ;  Merasche 
but  whilst  d'Anville  places  that  town  to  the  south-west  of  ®^^^""*** 
Mount  Amanus,  wishing  to  identify  it  with  the  ancient 
Grermanicia,  an  eye-witness  represents  it  as  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  that  ch^n,   and  within  view  of  the  Eu- 
phrates*^.     CiUcia,  or  the  coast  of  Caramania,  is  scarcely  Coasts  of 
better  known.       The  testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Otter  ^^"""""*- 
prove  that  the  most  of  the  rivers  along  this  coast  take 
their  rise  to  the  north  of  thfe  chain  of  Taurus,  which 
they  pass  through  narrow  outlets.     The  plateau  in  which 
these  rivers  have    their  source,    between    Taurus  and 
Anti-Taurus,  represents,  in  part,  the  ancient  Cataonia. 
It  is  in  these  mountains  that  the  wandering  Caramanians, 
and  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  seek  for  shelter 
from  the  summer  heats,  which  prevail  in  great  severity  in 

K  M.  Trezel*  Itmer.  Manusc.    Conop.  Strabo,  etc 

^  Pcgoletti. 

*  Paul  Lucas,  Premier  V'oyage  au  Levant,  c.  24.       Sch^oger,   Peniche 

and  Ottindifldie  Reise.    Nuremberg,  1716.  p.  6d.  $gq.  (in  German.) 

^  Scbellioger,  loc.  cit. 
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BOOK  t^.flat  maritime  regions.      Those  heights  are  (Towned 
^^        with  cedarsy  whilst  the  shores  of  the  sea  are  covered  with 
entire  forests  of  laurels  and  myrtles^    Adana,  the  residence 
of  a  pasha,  and   Sis,   where  the  kings  of  the  Lesser 
Armenia  long  held  their  court,  are  places  of  trifling  im- 
Tumif.      portance*      Tarsus,  the  andent  capital  of  Cilicia,   and 
once  the  literary  rival  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  is 
now    only   a  town  containing  30,000  inhabitants,  and 
enjo3ring   a   pretty   extensive  foreign    trade;    but    the 
cool  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  so  dangerous  to  Alexander, 
still  flow  through  tho^e  fertile  plains  where'  Sardanapalus 
erected  a  statue  qf  himself,  with  this  inscription  :  <<  Enjoy 
the.  pleasures  of  life ;  all  else  is  nothing.*"     Cilicia,  called 
Trachea,  or  the  rugged,  now  forms  the  district  of  It- 
chil,  subject  to  the  Mousselim  or  governor  of  Cyprus. 
The  pasha  of  KutaTeh  reigns  over  the  Tekieh,  or  the 
Satdia.      coasts  of  the  ancient  Pamphylia  and  Lycia.     Satalia,  situ- 
ated upon  a  dangerous  gulf,  below  a  forest  of  lemoo  and 
orange  trees,  has  a  floiuishing  trade,  and  reckons  more 
than  80,000  inhabitants.     Upon  the  picturesque  shores  of 
Owamo.     Lycia™,  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Myra,  now  Cacamo,  attest 
the  opulence  of  the  age  of  Adrian  and  of  Trajan ;  the 
Necropolis,  or  place  of  interment,  has  of  itself  the  appear- 
ance of  a  city  °.     In  the  interior,  which  answers  to  ancient 
Pisidia,  accident  has  preserved  to  a  town  inhabited  by 
Iipirt^      Turks,  the  name  of  Sparta  or  Ispart^ ;  it  is  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Sagalessus,  which  boasted  of  a  Lacedemon- 
ian origin,  and  the  imposing  ruins  of  which  are  found  in. 
the   neighbourhood^.       This  country,   which   is  seldom 
visited,  is  an  upland  plain,  with  one  or  more  lakes,  the 
waters  of  which  are  carried  off  by  the  river  Duden,  which 
often  disappears  in  a  subterranean  cavern^. 

1  P.  BdoD,  OlMervit]oiif,  ele.  CVII.  and  CIX* 

**  A£.  GomioaSf  oomul  gcnanl*  Idneniie  mamuerit. 

■  Robert  Ainatte*  Viawa  in  tlia  Ottoman  Empire,  Ac.  London,  160S. 

•  Paul  Lucas.  Seconde  Voyage,  1. 1,  c.  34.  Troindme  Voyage,  1. 1,  p.  181. 
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Tlie  western  coasts  of  Aiia,  which  ore  more  frequcntlj   nocilC 
riaiitedy  would  of  themselves  furnish  matter  for  an  interest-   ^  ^  ^^  ^' 
ioff  Toliime^    It  was  here  that  arts  and  letters  embel- We»tein 
lished  the  cities  of    Doris,  of    Ionia,  and  Eolis ;    it  is  ^^*'"**^ 
here  that  the  melancholy  ruins  of  Halicarnassus,  Miletus, 
ind  Ephesusy  arrest  the  footsteps  of  die  classic  traveller.. 
But  if  it  be  true  that  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  are  fpund  tOKui^gof 
the  south-west  of  AyaslukS    the  site  of  the  celebrated  ^P''**"!. 
temple  of  Diana  is  not  yet  determined.       Neither  the 
ieuning  of  Chandler,  nor  the  ingenuity  of  Choiseul,  has 
been  able  to  deeide  this  question.     It  is  probable  that 
tliey  should  have  sought  for  the  remains  to  the  north  of 
Ayasaluk,  (which  stands  on  the  first  site  of  Ephesus,  be- 
fore the  buiUings  of  Lysimachus,)  in  the  marshy  plains 
watened  by  the  Cayster'«      Doubts  also  are  entertained 
<s  to  Ihe  situation  ol  ancient  MUetus.     Spon,  the  traveller  juuintur 
having   found  at   P4ilatsha  certain    inscriptions  bearing  ^■^^'^^"^ 
the  nante  of  the  Milesians,  imagined  tliat  he  had  discover- 
ed the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city '.     Chandler,  setting  out 
up(Hi  such  data,  sought  in  viun  for  the  Latmian  G  ulf,  with  Jji^mUm 
the  jcities  of  Myus,  Heradea,  and  others  situated  upon  its  ^^^ 
ihore&     He  supposed  that  this  gulf  was  represented  by 
the  lake  Ufa-Bassi,  and  that  the  low  grounds  which  separ- 
ate that  lake  from  the  sea,  owed  their  formation  to  the  ac- 
cumulated deposits  of  the  Meander  K     This  hypothesis, 
which  b  not  very  intelligibly  stated  by  its  author,  has 
found  a  formidable  opponent  in  an  ingenious  German^ 
who  considers  the  ruins  of  Palatsha  as  tliose  of  Myus,  a 
small  town  incorporated  with  Miletus,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  on  that  account,  were  called  Milesians.       This 
lesmed  man  thinks  that  Ufa-Bassi  is  the  lake  which,  ac- 
CQidi^g  to  Pausanigs,  was  formed  by  the  sinking  down  of 

^  H«dgi.Khal&h,  Geogmphie  Tarque,  p.  1835^1846. 

'  Polcoi,  DiMcrtadon  sur  le  temple  de  Disne,  daiu  les  M^dret  de  I'Aee. 
'caiie  de  Gortooe  ;  ct  Maaaert,  G^.  dee  Grea  et  dee  Uoniains,  VI.  p. 
111.  p.  SOS— 313. 

*Spon  tad  Wh«elfr,  Timvels,  p.  358. 

» ChMdler'f  TraveU,  c  43,  et 
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BOOK   the  soil  near  Myus*.     The  ruins  of  Miletus  and  the  Lat- 

XXVI* 

"         mion  gulf  should  be  sought  for  more  to  the  south  and  the 


vest.  But  the  modifications  which  a  skilful  French  geogrnr- 
pher^  has  recently  introduced  into  the  plans  of  Chandler^ 
and  the  very  accurate  maps  of  M.  de  Choiseul-GoufBer, 
seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  aUuvial  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  land,  posterior  to  those  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  Pausanias.  .  The  lake  of  Ufa-Bassi  iqppears,  from 
decided,  marks,  to  be  the  ancient  Latmian  Gulf;  the 
ruins  of  Miletus,  however,  must  lie  farther  to  the  west 
than  Palatsha.  This  interesting  question  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  have  yet  received  an  exact  and  perfect  so- 
lution. 
Modem  "^^^  modem  towns  of  these  fine  regions  have  but  little 
Town^  importance.  Melasso  contains  many  ruins  which  belong 
to  the  ancient  Mylaach.  Guzel-Hissar,  the  ancient  Moff^ 
fu^  ad  Mceandrumy  has  still  a  considerable  conuneroe. 
But  in  ascending  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Meander, 
the  traveller  discovers  the  ruins  of  the  rich  and  magnifi- 
cent city  of  Laodicea,  now  the  abode  of  foxes.  Tireh 
possesses  valuable  manufactories.  The  confined  port  of 
Scala  Nuova  is  much  frequented,  and  this  town  which,  in 
some  measure,  supplies  the  place  of  the  city  of  Ephesus, 
displays,  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  its  mosques  inter- 
mingled  with  beautiful  cypresses. 
SmyniAi  Smyrna,  the  queen  of  the  cities  of  AnatdUia,  and  extoll- 
ed by  the  ancients  under  the  title  of  <<  the  lovely,  the 
crown  of  Ionia,  the  ornament  of  Asia,^  braves  die  re- 
iterated efibrts  of  conflagrations  and  earthquakes.  Ten 
times  destroyed,  she  has  ten  times  risen  from  her  ruins 
with  new  splendour.  According  to  a  very  common  Gre- 
cian system,  the  principal  buildings  were  erected  on  the 
face  of  a  hill  fronting  the  sea.  The  hill  supplied  marble, 
while  its  slope  afibrded  a  place  for  the  seats  rising  gradu- 
ally above  each  other  in  the  stadium,  ot  great  theatre  for 

"  Mannerf,  G^ographie  des  Grecs  et  des  Komsiins,  VI.  p.  III.  p.  252-266. 
'  Barbi6  du  Socage,  Rechercfaes  tur  Ics  atterTu«ements  du  Meandre,  dans  le 
Mag.  EncycL  de  M*  Millin,  voL  IV,  p.  74.,  and  hit  notci  upon  Chandlex. 
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the  exhibition  of  games.    Almost  every  trace  of  the  an-   |(0O]( 
dent  city,  however,  haa  heen  obliteratol  during  the  eon*  ' 

teste  between  the  Greek  emjure  and  the  Ottomana,  and 
afbowarda  by  the  ravagea  of  Timur,  in  1409L    The  foun« 
datkxn  of  the  atadium  remains,  but  the  areii  is  sown  with 
grwui.    There  ate  only  a  few  veatigea  of  the  theatre ;  and 
the  castle  miuch  crowns  the  hill  ia  chiefly  a  patch  work 
executed  by  Jdin  Comnenus  on  the  ruina  of  the  ol4  one, 
the  walls  of  which,  of  immense  strength  and  thickness, 
may  stiU  he  discovered.     Smyrna,  in  the  course  of  its  re- 
volutions, has  alid  down,  aa  it  were,  from  the  lull  to  the 
a^a.    It  has,  under  the  Turks,  completely  regained  its  po- 
pulouaneaa.     Ita  mosques  and  other  buildings  are  very 
handsome,  being  built  chiefly  frcnn  the  marble  of  the  anr 
dent  atructurea.    The  central  dtuation  of  Smyrna,  and  the 
exodUenoe  of  its  poet,  attract  a  ecmcourae  of  metdumta  pf  all 
natkma,  by  aea,  and  in  caravans  by  land.   The  exports  from 
this  d^  are  dlks,  goat  and  camel^s  hair^  cottons,  ^n^ 
hroidered  muslins,  moroeoo  skins,  ecdoured  camlets,  wool, 
wax,  gall-nuts,  eumnta,  amber,  lapis  lasuii,  and  a  var 
nety  of  drugs,  as  musk,  galbanum,  rhubarb,  and  varioup 
gaam.    We  find  there  also  a  variety  of  carpets,  beside^ 
pearisy  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  precioup 
stones.     &nyma,  in  short,  is  the  great  emporium  of  the 
JLevaat.    This  dty  ccmtaina  180^000  inhabitants,  though 
frequently  and  severdy  visited  by  the  plague. 

From  the  Meaiider  to  the  Fropontis,  order,  twiquillity ,  cbntlmm- 
and  inaeBmg  opulence  bear  witness  to  the  excellent  <>'^^- w^J^L^^ 
lustration  of  the  family  oi  Kara-Osman,  who,  for  sixty  years,  Couti. 
have  reigned  with  ahmist  abscdute  authority.   The  husband- 
men sow  thdr  seed,  and  gather  in  their  harvests  in  peace. 
The  Gireeks  have,  in  the  ancient  Eolis,  schools  where 
Homer  and  Thucydides  .are  read^    The  Turcomans, 
whose  abodes  are  near  the  sources  of  the  Hermus,  now 
called  the  Sarabat,  are  employed  in  agriculture.     If  the 
residence  of  Croesus  can  no  longer  be  recognized  in  the 
village  of  Sart,  other  places  preserve  some  vestiges  of 

y  GuriieulrGouffieri  Voyagt  Fittorcs^ue  dc  |a  Grtoei  rcL  I(. 
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BOOK   their  ancient  grandeur.     Magnisa  and  Philadelphia,  calU 
XXVI.   gjj  Yyy  ijjg  Turks  Alla-Shehr,  are  flourishing  in  consequence 

""""""""""  of  their  exteisive  commerce.  Inmiense  crops  of  the  finest 
cotton  of  Asia  enrich  Akhissar,  the  ancient  Thyatira^  and 
Kirk-Agatch,  at  nevly-built  town.  Bergamo,  the  ancient 
Pergamus,  presents  to  our  view  magnificent  ruins.  Pho- 
kia,  or  Phpc^a  still  possesses  its  excellent  harbour.— The 
little  peninsula  which  forma  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam 
has  been  minutely  explored  by  various  learned  travellers ; 

Site  of  but  they  have  not  a^ed  in  fixing  the  localities  of  the  in* 
'^^*  dividual  places  celebrated  in  the  immortal  work  of  Homer. 
Chevalier,  and  others,  have  supposed  that  Troy  must  have 
occupied  the  site  of  a  village  called  Roonanba^i,  and 
there  he  thought  he  found  the  sources  of  the  Scamander. 
Dr.  Clarke  found  in  that  place  not  two  fountains  merely, 
one  hot  and  one  cold,  as  had  been  said,  but  numerous 
fountmns  all  warm,  Vaising  the  thennometer  to  62^  of  Fah« 
renheit.  They  do  not  form  die  source  of  the  Scamander, 
which  lies  forty  miles  in  the  interior.  Dr.  Clarke  found, 
on  entering  the  plain  of  Troy,  first  the  Mender,  which  its 
name  and  every  other  circumstance  clearly  fixed  as  the 
Scamander.  He  found  also  the  Thymbrius,  under  the 
modem  appellation  of  Thymbroek,  though  other  inquirers 
conceive  it  to  be  the  Simois.  This  last  he  thought  he  re* 
cognized  in  the  Calliphat  Osmak,  which  runs  into  the  Sea* 
mander  by  a  sluggish  stream  across  an  extensive  plain,  and 
the  plain  thus  becomes  that  of  Simois,  on  which  were  fought 
the  great  battles  recorded  in  the  Iliad.  The  Ilium  of  tlie 
age  of  Strabo,  we  know,  was  situated  near  the  sea,  and  he 
says  that  it  was  four  miles  in  a  certain  direction  from  the 
original  city.  In  this  distance  and  direction.  Dr.  Clarke 
discovered  two  ^pots  marked  by  ruins,  which,  from  differ- 
ent circumstances,  seem  very  Kkely  to  have  been  old  and 
new  Troy*.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  viewed  from 
this  plain,  is  almost  indescribable;  Samothrace,  on  one 
side,  rearing  behind  Imbrus  its  snow^lad  summit,  shining 
bright,  and  generally  on  a  cloudless  sky ;  while,  on  the 

»CUikp%Tr»vcls. 
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other  side,  6arganus,  the  highest  of  the  chain  of  Ida,  rises  BOOK 
to  an  equal  elevation.  These  scenes  are  well  fitted  to  im- 
part  the  most  feeling  interest  to  the  descriptions  of  Ho- 
mer, when  read  or  remembered  on  the  ^t.*  .Whatever 
difficidty  may  exist  as  td  the  minutife,  all  the  prominent 
features  of  Homer^s  picture,  are  incontestibly  visible ;  the 
Hellespont,  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  the  plain,  the  river,  still 
inundating  its  banks,  and  the  mountain  whence  it  issues. 
A  fertile  plain,  and  a  mountain  abruptly  rising  from  it, 
are  two  featiures  which  are  usually  combined  in  tlie  sites 
of  ancient  (utie&  From  the  one,  the  citizens  drew  part  of 
their  subsistence,  while  the  other  became  the  citadel  to 
which  th^  retired  on  the  approach  of  danger.  The  ruins 
of  Abydos,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  Ue  farther  to 
the  north  than  the  Castle  of  Asia,  a  fortress  of  small  strength. 
Lamsaki  is  only  a  subiurb  of  the  ancient.  Lampsacys,  the 
ruins  of  which  have  been  lately  discovered  at  Tchardak*. 


'  • 


Having  finished  the  description  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Adjoioing 
Minor,  we  come  to  explore  that  chain  of  islanda  which  "^ 
forms  a  border  to  it  upoi\  the  west.     Here  every  rock  has 
its  history,  every  island  hds  had  its  renowned  age,  its  he- 
roes, and  its  men  of  genius. 

Tenedos  is  still  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Turks  TtnedM* 
having  given  it  the  name  of  Bogtcha^Adassi.     From  this**y****°** 
island,  which  is  rich  in  wine,  we  come  to  Metelin,  the  an- 
cient Lesbos  ^    A  variety  of  hills,  clad  with  vinea.  and 
olive  tzees,  rise  around  the  numerous  bays  of  this  island.' 
The  mountains  of  the  interior  are  covered  witb  mastick,  * 
turpentine  trees,  pines  of  Aleppo  and  the  Cistus.     Rivu- 
lets flow  under  the  shades  of  the  plane  tree.     The  wine, 
the  figs,  and  the  women  of  Lesbos,  still  preserve  their  an- 
cient reputation.     The  island  has  about  25,000  inhabit- 
ants, 8000  of  which  live  in  the  town  of  Castro.     Passing 
bj  Karabooroom,  ami  its  savage  inhabitants,  we  come  to 
the  delightful  island  of  Scio  or  Chios,  which  is  indebted  sda 
to  its  mastick  tree  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  kind  of  liberty, 
in  consequence  of  being  assigned  as  the  demesne  of  th^ 

*  Castellan  i  Lettrcs  sur  la  Orecc,  etc.  I. 
^  Olivier,  Vojage  dans  rdnpiTe  Ottoman,  II.  84i*102« 
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BOOK  ■ultan4iiot}ier«    Indostiy,  aoooidiiiglj,  the  offsprii^  of  B- 
-  bert7>  has  transfonned  kita  a  garden  this  island,  although 

ia  a  great  measure  oonsposed  of  granite  and  cakareoos 
rocks.  M.  (HaTier  ooniputed  the  popuktioii  to  be  about 
110,000,  ahnost  all  Greeks,  of  whom  80,000  remde  in  the 
cajntal,  which  bears  the  same  wme  as  the  island.  Le- 
mons, oranges,  and  cedars,  togedia*  with  an  intermixture 
of  %^tPees  and  pom^gnmates,  perfione  the  air;  while 
roses  grow  m  as  gteat  numbers  as  thistles  in  other  regions. 
Crops  of  bailey  are  raised^  and  oil  and  muscat  wine  are 
made.  Ndthor  the  cotton  nor  the  silk  whieh  grows  in 
the  island  is  sufficient  to  employ  the  industry  of  the  inha^ 
bitants,  who  can  imitate  ali  the  stuffs  of  Lyons  and  India. 
The  women  of  Seio,  handsome  as  the  Grecian  statues,  dis- 
figure tfaenr  persons  by  their  whimrical  dress^ 
S"»<^  ARx^  hairing  traversed  the  gulf  of  Scala  Nuova,  we 

reach  the  large  port  of  Vathi  in  Samos,  an  island  of  about 
half  the  extent  of  Scio,  and  inhabited  it  is  said  by  not 
more  diaa  18,^00  souls.  The  soil  however  is  very  fertile, 
and  produces  muscat  wine,  orasiges,  ml,  and  silk ;  fine 
Buoble  is  also  foimd  in  the  island.  Samos  presents  to  an* 
tkyuarians  die  superb  remains  of  a  temple  of  Juno.  It  is 
the  only  island  of  the  Archipeli^  which  has  the  charac- 
ter oi  cMitaimiig  ugly  women.  Megalo-Chori  is  the  chief 
plieuse  in  modem  times.  Mount  Kertis  retains  snow  on  its 
summit  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer'. 

We  pass  in  front  of  Nicaria,  ridh  in  buildhig  timber, 
bat  in  odier  respects  basYcn;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
Greeks,  very  poor,  and  very  proud,  who  pretend  they  are 
qprung  from  die  imperial  Uood  of  the  Constantines,  and 
who  never  sleep  in  a  bed  even  ii4ieffi  they  can  get  one. 
Patnoi.  ig;^ther  shall  we  stop  at  Patmos,  v4iioh  one  of  its  inhabit- 
ants  described  about  IdOyears  ago  as  abounding  in  wines^ 
ooni»  and  figs,  adorned  with  myitles  and  aitbuti,  and  con* 

•  l^MRMibit,  X.  Utktn  9.  COhrler*  II.  108^  tqgk 

'  Joitph  G^oigb^es,  Ajthbiifaop  of  Samot,  DeNripttMor  Samot,  Nia» 
rift,  Fatmot,  &c.  Looami,  1809.  (Paulus,  Magasm  d«  Vojagea  aa  Leranl, 
V-STX) 
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taining  about  sixteen  or  seTenteen  villiig^s^ ;  but  since  that   BOC)K 
time  it  has  greatly  degenerated.     Lero,  with  a  large  port, 


Calimoo,  which  pEoduces  excellent  honey,  and  other  small  L<»o«  '^^ 
islands,  lie  to  the  south  of  Samos.     We  now  come  to 
the  birth  place  of  HippoorateSy  Cos,  a  name  now  disfi-CMor 
gured  into  Stanco.     Thia  island  presents  to  the  view  fine   **°^ 
plantations  of  lemon  trees,  intermixed  with  stately  maples ; 
it  has  given  its  name  in  Ladn  to  a  kind  of  stone  which  is 
much  used  for  sharpening  tools',  and  is  commonly  called 
Turkey  stone. 

Opposite  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  to  the  south-west,  Rhodes 
b  the  island  of  Rhodes,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its 
equitable  code  of  laws,  and  celebrated  also  in  the  foiur- 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries'  as  the  residence  of  the 
knights  of  the  order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem.  This 
island,  which  pvoduoes  but  little  grain,  still  boasts  of  its 
fruits,  its  wines,  its  wax  and  honey..  It  exports  soap,  fine 
carpets,  and  camlets.  Rhodes,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  facing  the  sea.  It  exhibits  for  a  league 
round,  an  agreeable  mixture  of  gardens,  domes,  towers, 
and  churches.  It  b  one  of  the  best  fortresses  which  the 
Turks  possess.  It  has  a  very  good  port,  the  entrance  of 
which  is  confined  by  two  rocks,  upon  which  are  erected 
two  towers  that  command  the  passage.  The  famous  co- 
lossus of  bronze,  which  was  130  feet  high,  appears  not  to 
have  been  placed  across  the  entrance  of  the  great  port,  but 
nther  upon  the  bank  or  pier  which  divides  the  interior 
port,  where  the  knights  kept  their  galleys  <. 

The  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  are  almost  destitute 
of  islands.  The  steep  declivities  of  Mount  Taurus  run 
dose  along  the  shore.  Some  small  rocky  islands,  such  as 
Castelroaso,  are  barely  detached  from  the  continental  Castdnwatk 
precipice  by  narrow  channels.  Leaving  Cape  Chelidoni 
behiiid,  we  now  direct  our  course  to  the  port  of  Paphos  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  moderns  have  changed  the  I'^iand  of 
name  of  that  town  into  Bafia,  and  that  of  Amathus  into   ^^^ 

•  Id.  ibid.  p.  269. 

'  Thompson's  Tn?eby  &c.  III.  103. 

s  Diod.  Sica.  X.  85.  OtiTier,  III.  34T. 
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nooK    Limasol.      An  earthquake  ha»  destroyed  Salamis,  and 
'   the  ruins  which  bear  its  name,  being  nearer  the  river  Pe- 


diseufl,  belong  rather  to  the  new  town  of  Constantia,  built 
by  the  Emperor  Constantius^.  Other  cities  have  acquired 
the  pre-eminence ;  Nicosia,  in  the  centre,  is  become  the 
capital.  The  commerce  of  Famagouste,  together  with  that 
of  Lamica  and  Salines,  is  not  in  a  flourishing  eondition. 
The  ancients  extol  the  fertility  of  diis  island ;  the  mo- 
derns entertain  nearly  the  same  opinion  of  it.  Tlie 
snow,  which  remains  for  a  long  time  upon  Mount  Olym- 
pus, (now  called  the  mountain  of  Saint  Croix,)  pro* 
duces  a  sharp  cold  in  winter,  which  renders  the  transition 
to  the  heat  of  summer  more  insupportable.  The  roost  va^ 
luable  production  at  present  is  cotton ;  we  also  send  thither 
for  turpentine,   building  timber,  oranges,  and,  most  of 

^J^**"  all,  Cyprus  wine.  Hyacinths,  anemonies,  rttnunculusef, 
and  the  single  and  double  narcissus,  grow  here  without 
cultivation.  They  deck  the  mountains,  and  give  the  coucu 
try  the  appearance  of  an  immense  flower  garden.  But  agri- 
culture is  neglected ;  and  an  unwholesome  atmosphere  in- 
fects some  districts,  where  the  method  of  draining  the  stag- 
nant water  is  unknaM'n.  It  is  supposed  that  the  name  of  Cy- 
prus, or  Kyprus,  was  given  to  the  island  from  its  abound- 
ing in  copper ;  or  vice  versa^  the  metal  derived  its  name 
from  that  of  the  island,  copper  being  called  cm  Cyprium, 
Besides  this  metal,  it  once  produced  gold,  silver,  and  eme* 
raids.  What  is  called  the  diamond  of  Paphos,  is  a  rock 
crystal  which  is  found  near  that  town.  Amianthus,  red 
jasper,  and  umber,  are  also  exported  from  this  island. 

TnlMbitancr.  The  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  are  a  fine  race  of  men ;  the  wo- 
men, \ry  the  vivacity  of  their  large  eyes,  seem  to  decJare 
how  faithful  they  still  are  to  the  worship  of  Venus.  This 
island,  anciently  divided  into  nine  kingdoms,  each  of 
which  contained  severd  flourishing  cities,  had  perhaps 

Population,  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  it  has  now  only  83,000.  The 
grand  viziers  possess  it  as  an  appendage  to  their  plasoe ; 
and,  to  make  it  as  profitable  as  possible,  they  let  the  office 

k  Pococke,IL31S,  (inGermtn.) 
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of  supcrintciMlaiit  or  mousselim  to  the  highest  bidder  ^    BOOK 

Daring  the  decline  irf  the  eastern  empire,  Cyprus  was-  ^^^^' 

conquered  by  Richard  the  First,  king  of  England,  and 

given  to  the  house  of  Lusigtian,  as  an  English  fief,  by 

way  of  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  Ae  throne  of  Jerusalem^. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  heiress  of  that  house  resigned  KeimrU. 

the  so^eretgnty  of  it  in  favotir  of  the  Vetietians,  who  in 

1570  were  expelled  from  it  by  the  Turks ;  but,  a  princess 

of  the  house  of  Lusignan  having  married  a  Duke  of  Savoy, 

the  kings  of  Sardinia  still  make  pretensions  to  the  crowns 

of  Cypros  and  Jerusalem. ' 

Here  we  conclude  our  topographical  sketch  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  has  necessarily 
been  rapid,  because  vast  tracts,  either  quite  unknown,  or 
known  only  from  the  vague  relations  of  the  orientalists,  are 
interposed  between  the  routes  of  European  travellers,  routes 
which  are  neither  sufRciently  numerous,  nor  sufficiently  di- 
versified to  furnish  us  with  a  modem  topography  equal  to 
that  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.—  It  would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  protract  this  de- 
scription by  repeating  the  observations  so  often  made  upon 
the  manners  of  the  different  nations  which  inhabit  this  fine 
counti^;  but  the  few  detisdls  of  this  kind  m  which  we  shall 
allow  ourselves  to  indulge  will  be  found  in  a  more  appro- 
.priate  place.  The  Greeks  and  Armenians  who  inhabit 
the  commercial  towns  will  occupy  our  attention  when  we 
describe  the  countries  whence  they  derive  their  name. 
The  Koords  and  the  Turcomans,  whose  tribes,  sometimes 
pastoral  and  sometimes  agricultural,  are  scattered  over  the 
interior,  will  also  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 
Lastly,  the  Turks,  their  power  and  civil  policy,  come  most 
properly  to  be  noticed  after  the  description. of  the  whole  of 
Turkey  in  Asia.  Here  then  it  only  remains  for  us  to  ccmi- 
pore  the  ancient  and  modem  divisions,  a  laborious  under- 
taking, the  results  of  which  our  readers  will  find  in  tlio 
subjoined  tables. 

I  Mftnti,  Travels. 
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OP 
THE   DIFFEBSKT  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  NAMES  OF 

ASIA,  ASIA  PROPER,  AND  ASIA  MINOR. 


TA    ctnton    oompiued    between 


Asia,  or  Aais,  a  pfovinoe  of  Lydia.<     Mount  Imoliu^  Mount  Mesao- 

(^    gis^  and  the  Cajfster '. 

rPontuSy  Paphlagonia,   Bytbiniay 

Lower  Asia.    <     Lydia^  Sec;  Phrygia,  Cappa- 

Asia,  a  part  ofJ  (4  mmw  A^ob)    (^    doda,  Cilida,  Syna,  (Azabia?) 

the  world.  |  Uppqr  Aria.  rCanoaans,  Anncnia,  Meaopota- 
I  (4  ^fit  A^tfi.)  J  mia,  Media^  Persia,  &c.  &c. 
^  (^    8ythia,  India-. 

Asia,  kingdom,  (called  also  the  fMyda,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  Ly« 
kingdom  of  Peiigamufl.)  \    dia*. 


Asia,  a  pnetorian  provino^  and  f  Mysia,  Lydia,  Ionia,  Caria,  Fhx7« 
afterwards  a  consular  one.         \    gia*. 

{Sometimes  synonymous  with  Prae- 
torian Asia,  but  commonly  taken 
as  oompcehendinff  the  peninsur 
k  as  far  west  aTUie  Halys,  and 
the  gulf  of  Tarsus  p. 

rP^torian  Asia,  togetha  with  Ly« 
Asia,  adLooe8eunderGoiiBtantine.<     da,  Panphylia,  but  exdudiog 

^    the  western  coasts^. 

^The  western  coasts  from  Cape 
PhMDORsular  Asia,  same  epodi.      ^     Leetum  to    the  environs   of 

(^    Miletus'. 

Ada  Minor  in  Ae  fourth  century.  {^^P^^^  ^^^  ^«  "^ 

■  Homer,  Iliad,  II.  ▼.  462.   Dkmys.  Pakg.  V.  836.   Kendotus,  IV. 
45.  && 
-  XenophoD  and  Strsbo*  pairim. 
»  StrdKS  XII.  845.  (EdL  Alm^)  Tit  Ur. 

•  Qc.  Otat.  pro  Flaoco,  a^  27.  Sciabo,  XIII.  926* 
r  NoCit.  ImperiL  I. 

1  Stiabo,  II.  188. 

•  Eumpiut  in  Maximo,  p.  101.  edit  Plant    Csd.  Theodos.  V.  tit  2. 

•  Oras.  Histor.  L.c.  S.  Coostantin.  Forpb|niig.  de  Themat  I.  8.  19. 
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>,  according  to  the  mast  usual  diviiions 
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I.— Ima  Mimr 

amtyngst  the  ancient  Greeks. 

GimAUmymm. 

\           Sob^MtioDt. 

FHncipd  Towns. 

• 

« 
Mysia. -< 

Great  Myna. 

^Theutraiiia. 

iBoliB. 

Coast  of  the  Fdaflgi^ 

Ldegesy  &&  •  •  •  • 
Island  of  LeBboB.  •  .  • 
Troofi.  ••••••••• 

Peigamiu. 

Dymus. 

Adramyttium. 

Mytilene. 

Troy. 

Cysdcoa.  Lampsacus. 

*  Dardania. 

Little  Mysia. 

N.B.  Troas  and  Lit- 
tle Mysia  fonooed  lat- 
[tleFhrygia. 

Lydiii < 

'Interior  Lydia.     •  .  . 

1.  Ljdia. 

S.  Mceonia. 

S.  Am  or  Asia. 
^MiiritinieLydiaorlonia. 

• 

Sardet.  Philadelphia. 
Thyatira. 

PhooeBy   Smyrna,   £ry* 
thrc,  Clazomene^Tcosy 
Lebedus,      Colophon, 
Epkesns^Priene^Myus, 
Mileta,  (these  three  are 
in  Caria,^  Island    of 
Samoa,  Island  of  Chio. 

Caria. ^ 

Cftria^  Interior.  .... 
Maritimo  Caria^  or  Do- 
ris.   

Alabanda,       Stmtonlcej 

Mylasa. 
Halicamaasus,  Cos,  Cni- 

doB,  Rhodes. 

Lycia. ^ 

'  Lycia  Proper. 

Alilyas  (SolimL) 

Patfir%Mynu 

PnnnhvHa*    *   .  * 

Attalea. 

1 

PiiimTm < 

fPisiclia  Proper. 

Canton  of  Etenenses. 

—  of  HomonadeiMeB. 

—  ofOroandioL 
^Isauria. 

Salagassos,  Selga. 
laafaria.  Lake  Coralia. 

Phrygia.  •••.'< 

'Phrygia  Proner.    .  .  • 
*Pnrygia  £pictet06. 
Lycaonia.  ....••• 

Oalatia  (Gall*  Gneda.) 
1.  Trocmi  (Taidum.) 
fi.  Tectosages  (Anqr- 

3.  ToUstobpgi  (Petsi- 
l         nns.) 

Synnada,   ApamSa,  Co- 
tysitm,  Cihyria. 

loonium,  Laodioea  com- 
bnsta,  Amorinro. 

Ancyra.   Gordium,  Ta«i 
vima,  Peaainua. 
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I.^m^CofUinued. 


Giiad 


Sob-diTuions. 


TBithynia.  .  . 
Bithynia.  •  •  •  <  Thynia. .  .  • 

(^Mariandynla. 

Paphlagonia 


Conntiy  of  the  Leuco- 

syres. 

*Gadiloiiitis. 
*Sanimene. 
Phazemonitis. 

Gralatian  Pontus 

*Theiniscyra. 
*Phanariea. 
^Daximonitia. 
PontUB  •  .  .  .      I  Polemonic  Pontus  .    . 

S     •Sidene. 
*Calaupene. 
^Chalyoes  (western.) 
Capnadodan  FOntu&  . 


Prindpal  Towm. 


Pnisa,  Nioea. 
Nicomedia«  Chalcedon. 
Heradiay  Bithyniiim. 

Gangra,     PompeTopolis, 
Sinope^  Amastris. 

Amisixs. 


appai 
•Tibareni. 


Cappadocia. 


•Mosyncd. 
*Colciio8  (western.) 
«Heptacoinetie  (seven 

cantons.) 
*Macrone8  or  Zani. 

^Cappadoda  Proper. 

1.  Moramene. 

S.  Garsauritis.' 

3.  Kammamene. 

4.  Tyanitis. 

5.  Cilicia. 

6.  Sargaransene. 


Amasia^  ComanaPontica. 


Sebastia,  Neo-Cfesarea^ 
(£noe>  Polemonium. 


Phannaeea^Cesanis^TTa- 
pezus,  Rhizeum,  Ap^ 

sarus. 


Cataonia.  .  - ICybestra,  Comana. 

Melitena. 
Zimara. 

Tarsus^  Mopsuestia. 
Seleuda,  Soli. 


Melitena. 
^Armenia  Minor.  .  .  . 

r  Cilicia  Proper 

Cinda. J  CiHda    Trachea    (As- 

^IGngdom  '\ 

of  SaU-  f  sahuninia, 
mis.    •   I 

—  Chytry.) 

—  Citium.  1  Amatbu- 
Cypnw. J  —Curium,  f     sia.  .  . 


Mazaca,  or  Cesarea,  Ar- 
chelais^Nazianzus^  Ty- 
ana« 


— •  Soloe.    S 

""   2u8.    J-I-apethia. 
^ — Ceronia-J 


Salamis. 


Am&tbus. 
Paphot. 

Laps  thus. 
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II. 


Jiiitof,  according  to  the  Divitioiu  cf  Constantine.   BOOK 


Dioone 

of  Asia. 

Ephesos 

theCapiuL 


PamphylJii 
Isidua.  . 


< 


Pisi 

Lycaonia* 

Pniygia  pacadana. 
Phrvgia,  salutary . 

Hellespont" IPereamus. 

Lydia \  .  *  .  .  |PbiJadelphia. 


Attalia. 

Sagalassus-Lacedsmon. 

Iconium. 

Laodicea. 

Synnada.  Coty«um. 


Caiia. 
Lycia. .  .  .  . 
The  Islands. 


I  Province  of  Proconsular  Asia, 
-I     independent  of  tiie  diocese 
of  Asia*. 


of  Pontos.  _ 

Cesarea 
the  Capital. 


Bytbinia. 

Honoriasy 

Paphlagonia 

Galatia    1  Galatia  Ist.  . 

under  >Galatia  9d.  ▼. 
Theodo8iu8.3  salutary..  . 
Helenopont^ 

Pontns  Polemoniae.   .... 

VdSus.  /C^PP-doci*  ^  ^ 

Armenia  prima 

^Armenia  secunda 


Stratonice. 

Myra. 

Rhodes. 


Adramyttium. 
Phocea. 
Smyrna. 
Miiettts. 


rCiHcia  prima 'Anazarbus. 

Under  the   i  Cilicia  secunda iTarsus. 

Diocese  of  s  Isauria* 
the  East. 


Chalerdon. 
Claudiopolis. 
Pompeiopolis. 
Ancyra. 

Pasflinns. 

Sinope^   Amisus,  Neo- 

Cesarea. 
Gerasus^  Trapezus. 

Cesarea. 
Tyana. 

Sabus. 
Melitene. 


Cyprus. 


Selinus,    Seleuda,  La- 

randar. 
Constantia  (Salamis.)    | 


'  The  andent  provlnee  re*eitsblishcd  only  compriwd  the  neighbouring  ooun. 
trie*  of  Iconium.  It  appeats  to  answer  to  the  sandgiacat  of  Konieh.  Pisi- 
^^  •Ifgxandiied  by  a  part  of  the  ancient  Lycaonia,  appears  to  be  represented  by 
the  Sandgiacat  of  Isbarteh  or  fiiparta,  the  town  of  this  name  having  tucccedcd 
to  LKedaemon-Sagalassus. 

9  Comprising  all  aneient  Mysia. 

'  The  proconsul,  independent  of  the  vicar  of  the  diocese' of  Asia,  and  of 
the  prefect  of  the  East,  inspects  the  provinces  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  islands; 
tliut,  his  prefecture  represents  in  some  respects  the  pachalick  of  the  Capudan* 
pscha,  or  great  admind. 

'  Theodostus  the  II.  named  it  thus  in  honour  of  his  unde  Uonorius.  It 
sppeus  to  be  icpimmed  by  the  sandgiacat  of  BolL 

*  Nmmcd  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  Constantine. 

*  Compiising  the  ancient  strategic  of  Cdiciu,  ISargarausscue,  and  Kamma* 
Diene* 

^  Comnridng  the  stiacegis  of  Garsaurttis  and  Tyanitis. 

'  The  isuarians,  almotC  always  in  rebcUion,  took  posdesbiim  of  Cilicia  Trachea. 
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•^^^^*  Kttlc  duration*  and  no  influence  upon  the  modem  divisions,  we  A«H  not  give  St. 
It  may  be  seen  in  Bandnri*i  Eastern  Enipue.  We  siiaQ  only  ofaeerve  that 
the  Thema  Anatolicon  of  the  Bysantinei  ncvly  includes  Pnetorian  A*^ 
This  is  the  first  time  that  Anatolia  makes  a  figure  hi  geogiaiOiy ;  but  the  use 
iifthe  term  Aiie««%4s%(si9pfe;t«t%><^i^  the  €0^^  theLemt^m^ 
irithout  doubty  anteiME  t»  the  division  by  Thcmatn. 


III.  Asia  Minor y  according  to  ike  Turkish 

the  Djehanrnuma\ 


fif 


Turkish  Divisioiis. 


!•    Pashalic  of  Anad" 

!•  Liuah^  or  Sandgia- 
catof  Kutaiah  • 


&  —  Saron-Khan 


Andcnt  DivisioQs 
oone^XNiding. 


Western  and  eentnl 
parts  of  Phnroapr*. 
perly  so  called. 


3. '— Aidin 


(Cotycnm^ 

D^ielu  or  Lazakien. 

(not  far  from  Laodi- 

oea  upon  the  Lyciu.) 
•Magnisa    (Magnesia  Northern  Lydia. 

ad  SipyhiRi.)  •  •  .       •»^r  ■»*  **         — 

Akhissar  (Thyadra.) 
Fotchia  (Fhooea.) 


4.  — -  Mentesche 


$.  —  Tekieh  .  . 


6.— ^Hamid  .  • 


*Tireli 

GazeUusBsr  (Magnesia 

ad  Mseandrom.) 
Allaecheher  (Phibdei- 

I^iuu) 
Ayasaluk^  Sart,  &e. 

•MuUah 

Mentesdie  (Myndns.) 
Melasso  (Mylasa.) 
^Antaliah  (Attalia.)  • 


N.  B.  Sarou-Khan  is 
the  name  of  a  prince 
who  reigned  over 
this  country. 
Central  and  Southern 
Lydia.  P^rts  of 
Ionia* 


Kupribazar  (Pergar) 
'ignder  (P* 

Boarteh 

Lacediemon*) 


lighder  (Olympus?)' 
(Sagalassua- 


Bardah« 
Akshar. 


Caria,  periiaps  a  part 
of  Lyda. 

Lyda  and  Pamj^ylla. 


Milyas  and  the  interi- 
or of  Pisidia. 


^Le.  The  Mirror  of  the  World,  a  gsiigiapfaiesl  iroiky  esnposed  by  Had^ 
Khal^,  the  manuscript  translation  of  whi^  is  preserved  hi  the  royal  Ubiaiy 
at  Paris. 

*  The  towns  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  the  chief  vlaocs  of  the 
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m.-^Coniinued* 


TtsMOkhMnaat, 


7.— 
Sahib 


9. —  Boltaii  Eugny 


XXVI, 


Chief  Towni. 


Andeot  dlTidoDS 
ooncspoodiBgt 


'KanihissarfCebeni^)  South  East  parts   of 


•  •  • 


9.  —  AngottiL 
10.  —  Kiangari  •  .  • 


Boolwadin  (Phiiomei- 

limn.) 
SandhoukhL 
•£8kiaheh»  (Dory- 

lieum.^ 

Kodgeaahehr    (Naoo> 

11?) 
lin-liogiiy. 
^ADgoiiri  (Ancjn) 
Canton  of  Haimaneh.) 
I^ngari  (Gangra.) 

ona^  (Toda.) 
hTcherids. 
Tokhat. 


PluTgia. 


Phrygia  EpictetOB. 
Parts  of  Galatia. 


U.  —  Kastamooni 


12.  ^  iBoli . 


»  •  •  • 


13.  —  Khodavendkiar 


Central  GaUda. 
(Tectorages.^ 

The  interior  ox  Paph- 
lagonia^  (sapposing^ 
as  we  do^  that  ('han- 
greh  and  Kiangari 
are  the  same  plaoe.^ 


U.  —  Karassi 


Sinoab  (Sinope.^ 
Ta8di^KoanKoa(Poni« 

pdopolis.) 
Inehboli  (lonopolls.) 
•BoH  (ClaudiopoHs.) 
Amasserah(Aiiia8tri8.) 
Bend-EreUi     (Hersr 

dea.) 
Viranscheber. 
^Broussah  (Praia  ad 

Ol^pum.) 
Jegnidldir. 
Pergamah(Pergainii8.) 
BaaarkeuL 
•Balikesri    (Miletopo- 

lis.) 


Msritiine  PaphJagonia 


with  Mount  Olgaasys. 


Honorlas^  or  Bithynia 
eastern,  with  a  part 
<tf  Paphlagonia. 


15.  —  Kodja-Ili 


Southern  Bithynia, 
with  the  interior  of 
great  Mysia. 


16.  —  Blgah 


17.  —  SogU 


Coasts  of  Mysia,  and 
Edremid  '  (Adramyt-     Eolis  -opposite  Les- 
bos, and  a  part  of 


the  interior. 


turn.) 
SandargfauL 
Ayazmend  (Elsa.) 
*Isnikmid     (Nicome- 

dia.) Bithynia  to  thewestof 

Isnik  (Nicsea.)  Saiigarius. 

KadikeuirChalcedon.^ 

Iskudar  ^Chrysopolis.) 

Imperial  Domain. 
*Bigah(ZeliaP)  .  .  .  iTevas  and  Little  Mysia. 
Sultanieh. 
Kapoudagui. 
Boumabachi 
Ismir  (Smyrna.)  •  . 
Ourlah. 
Menimen  (Temnus.) 


Part  of  Ionia. 
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I II.— Con^muecl. 


Turktth  DiTidoos. 


II.  Pashdlic  of  Siwas, 
I.  Liwah  of  9iwaB  •  . 


2.  —  DJAoick 


3.  —  Arebkir 


•  • 


•  • 


Chief  Towns. 


*SiwM  (Sebastia)  .  .  Calupene  inPolemonic 

Pontus. 


Tocat  rComana  Ponti- 
ca)Wo)rwodat  .  . 

^Samioan  ^Amimis)  • 
Unieh  ((Enoe.) 


J4.  —  Diwiiki    •  .  . 
5.  -*  Tchourouin  • 


0.  —  Amaaaiah   • 


7.  —  Bousok 


'Arebkir  ( Arauraci?) 

^Diwriki »  . 

''TchouTOum     (Tavi- 
um)  ....... 

Osnutnc^ik. 
'Amaaaiah  TAmaaea)  . 
Mai«hraa(PiiazemoD?  ) 

Veuzgatt '  (Mithrida- 
tiuxn?) 


Ancient  Divifions 
oonreipoodini^ 


III.  Pashdlic  of  Tara- 
bozan*, 

1.  Liwah  of  Tarabozan 


Daximofeitea    &i  G»» 

latiiin  Pontus. 

Coasts  of  Helenopont 
from  theHaljsand 
of  Galatian  and  Po- 
lemonic  Pontns. 

Confines  of  AruMia 
MinoTj  and  Pon- 
tus. 

Idem. 

Eastern  Galatia. 

Chiliocome  and  Pha- 
narea  in  Galatiaii 
Pontus. 


Confines  of  Pontus,  of 
Cappadoda^andGi 
latia. 


2.-»Gou]iieh  •  .  .  . 


3.  —  Batoomi  .  •  ^  • 

IV.  Pashdlic  of  Koniek 
1.  Liwah  of  Konieh  . 


KadiUk  of  TaiabozaiJ 
(Trapems)   .... 

—  ICireiaaount    (Ceni- 
flda.) 

—  Irizeh  TRhiieum) 

—  Gounien  (Abaarus) 
-^  Athina  (AtheDe.) 

—  Soumhdu 

—  Vikah. 

—  Batoomi    .  .  •  •  . 


2.  — Nighd^    . 


•  . 


*  Konieh  (loonium)  . 

Ladikieh. 

Eregli. 

♦N^hde 

Bustereh  (Cibystra.) 


Cappadodan  Pontos. 


Idem* 


Southern  Colchis. 

Central  and  Southern 
Lycaonia. 

Eastern  part  of  Cata- 
onia. 


f  Hadgi-Kbalfah  does  not  mendon  Jeuzgstt,  bat  It  is  now  the  diief  plaos 
of  Bouzok. 

t  Hadgi-KhoUah  considers  the  pashsUc  of  Taiabozsn  as  a  depentooe  of 
Armenia. 
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III  .'^CofUifmed. 


TmUi  DivMoni. 


4.  — Akshebr 

5.— 


6.— 

7.  —  KifihehT 


•  •. 


•  • 


•  • 


Chief  Towns. 


V.  Patidlie  ofMerag^ 
eheK 

1.  Liwah  of  Menah  • 


1  — Kan 

1*-Aiiitab 

i  —  Somdaath  .  .  . 
1  —  Malatiiah   .  •  • 


e.  — Tanoitt 


•Beyiheri • 

Serla-Serai  (Isanza.) 
^Akahehr  (Tyrieum) 

^Akaerai  (Tery  imoer- 

Uin) ,  .  . 

Kaiwmeh  (Cfleaarea.) 

*£jnhefar      (Arche- 
laia?) 


Ancient  Divisions 
ooiresponding^a 


*Meraah    (uncertain) 
Boatan    (Comana  de 

Cata^nia?) 
^Kars-Zoiillaidry. 
*Aintab  (uncertain.) 
'SomeisfthfSainoflata^ 
Malatiiah  (Melitene) 


laauiia. 

Western  part  of  Lyca- 
onta. 

Western  and  Central 
parts  of  Cappadoda. 


ConfinesofSyria^Com- 
magenia^  Cataonia^ 
and  Cilida* 


YhPaikdiicofAdanfiK 
1.  Liwah  of  Adana  . 


•  •  • 


*Adana  T  Antiochia  ad 

Sanun) 

*Taraon8  (Tarau)   . 


Melitene. 


CiBcia  proper. 
Idem. 


Vn.  MousseUmUk  of 
Cypna* 

A.  Iibiid  of  Cypnu. 
Ko  BubdiTiiions. 

B.  Country  of  Itchil^ 

1.  Liwah  of  Itchil .  •  Selefkeh  (Seleucia)  . 

Selinti  (Selinus.) 
8.  .^  Alimieh  ,  >  ■  .  |Alanieh  (Side  ?) 


Lefbotiah  (NJooda  of 
the  Europeans.) 


Cilida  Tradiea. 
Pamphylia, 


^  This  cooDtiy,  powcssed  by  Tutoomsn  beys,  odled  Doolgadir,  or  Zoid- 
hadit)  .takes  the  name  of  DooIgadir-IU. 

*  This  litde  eonaliy  was  »  principality  of  the  Toicoman  bcya,  called  ]itam»- 
dfli-Oalaii4  oc  SoBa  of  Bamodan* 

^  When  the  Osmanlis  made  the  conqaest  of  the  State  of  Kaiaman,  they  di- 
vided It  into  two  parts,  riz.  Ist,  Khaiidg,  or  exterior  oountry  to  the  north  of 
Tsmas.  fld«  Ildill,  or  interior  eoontiy  to  the  sooth  of  that  chain. 
Noma,  p.  1750  of  tha  manuscript  translation. 
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BOOK  XXVII. 


TURKEY    IN   ASIA. 


PART  II. 


Induding  Armenia,  Mempotamiuy  and  Irac-Arabi. 

ROOK  JLhe  eastern  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia 
*  fonn  three  natural  dmsions:  the  region  of  Orontes  and 
Libanus,  or  Syria  and  Palestine ;  that  of  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Tigris,  or  Armenia  with  Eoor- 
distan;  finally,  the  region  of  Lower  Euphrates,  or  Al- 
Djesira  with  Irac-Arabi,  otherwise  Mesopotamia,  and 
Babylonia.  We  shall  here  connect  the  two  diTirionfi  on 
the  Euphrates,  without  confounding  them.  Syria  will  be 
described  in  a  separate  book. 
GcnoBl  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  though,  greatly 

neglected  by  modem  geographers,  have  a  good  claim  to 
our  careful  attention.  It  was  in  this  country  that  the  first 
towns  known  in  history  were  built,  and  the  first  kingdoms 
formed.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  gave  the  mortal  blow 
to  the  colossal  monarchy  of  Persia.  At  a  later  period,  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  became  the  bloody 
theatre  where  Trajan,  Julian,  and  Heraclius  conducted 
the  Roman  legions  agdnst  the  squadrons  of  invincible 
Parthia.  In  modem  times,  the  Osmanlis  and  the  Sophis, 
the  sect  of  Omar  and  that  of  Ali,  are  still  two  great 
powers  who  dispute  the  mastery  of  these  countries.  Na» 
ture  has  here  presented  us  with  a  sufficient  number  of  ob- 
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jects  both  ofinterest  and  study,  independently  of  the  tran-  BOOK 
tactions  of  men,  and  their  transient  power.  There  are  few  ^^^^^* 
coantries  of  the  globe  where,  in  so  small  a  space,  so  many 
striking  contrasts  are  found  united4  Within  an  extent  of  ten 
degrees  of  latitude,  we  have  at  Bagdad  a  heat  equal  to  that 
of  Senegambia,  and  on  the  summit  of  Ararat  eternal  snows. 
The  forests  of  firs  and  oaks  in  Mesopotamia  join  those  of 
palms  and  orange  trees.  The  roaring  of  the  lions  of  Ara- 
bia echoes  to  the  howling  of  the  bears  of  Mount  Taurus. 
We  might  indeed  say  that  Africa  and  Siberia  had  here 
given  each  other  a  meeting.  This  near  approach  of  cli- 
matea  so  opposite,  principally  arises  from  the  great  differ- 
ences which  are  found  in  elevation.  Armenia,  which 
is  a  very  elevated  jdain,  is  encompassed  on  all  sides  by 
kxfty  mountains. 

Ararat,  always  whitened  with  snow,  rises  in  the  centre  Mountaiiis 
of  this  country  ».  To  the  north,  the  mountains  of  TsheU^^^^ 
dir,  and  Djanik,  separate  Armenia  from  the  Euxine  Sea.  &c 
Hiis  chidn,  although  in  part  covered  with  fine  forests,  does 
not  appear  to  jridld  in  height  to  Caucasus;  for  in  the  month 
of  June  snow  sometimes  falls  near  Erzroom  upon  the 
aoutbern  declivities^  The  chains  of  Taurus  enter  Arine- 
ma  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Euphrates;  they  rise  oonside* 
rably  in  advancing  to  the  east :  the  Niphstes  of  the  an« 
cients,  to  the  south-east  of  the  lake  Van,  derive  their  name 
from  the  snows  which  cover  their  summits  all  the  year'. 
the  Goxdian  mountains  of  Xenophon,  called  Corduene 
in  the  map  of  d'^AnviUe,  fill  ihe  whole  of  Eoordis- 
tan;  one  branch  prolonged  to  the  south  is  the  Zagrus 
ct  the  ancients,  which  separates  the  Ottoman  empire  from 
Persia.  Its  lower  branches  terminate  at  some  leagues  from 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris.     A  detached  branch  of 


■  Tournefort*  etc 

^  BjAan  Nunia»  p.  11S&  Fieneh  nuaiuicript  tnuialition  ia  tht  Imptiud 
libniy.    Trnvdi  of  a  minionaiy,  p.  94*.  Auis,  ITSO. 
*  Mmnciipft  locoiuii  of  M*  Fabfitr. 
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^OK  Taurus,  the*Mofu  Maaius  of  the  ancients,  passes  between 
'  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  forms  the  declivity  upon 
which  the  town  of  Merdin  is  ^tuated,  and  then  terminates 
in  the  hills  of  Singar,  to  the  we^t  of  Mosul.  From 
these  two  points  an  immense  plain  extends  to  the  coaats 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  the  wearied  eye  scarcely  per- 
ceives the  slight  undulations  of  the  ground :  a  great  part 
of  these  plains,  below  the  point  where  the  two  rivers  unite^ 
was  formerly  covered  with  a  number  of  lakes  now  dried 
up,^  and  even  now  there  are  a  great  many  parts  which 
are  inundated  by  the  slightest  increase  of  the  rivers. 

To  this  general  description  of  the  country,  we  shall  now 
add  that  of  the  two  great  rivers  which  water  it. 
Coune  of  The  Euphrates  takes  its  rise  from  several  sources ;  two 
j^J^  branches,  in  particular,  dispute  the  Honour  of  being  th^ 
principal ;  one  npt  &r  distant  from  the  town  of  Bayazid, 
in  the  mpuntains  named  iUa-Dag»  anciently  the  mountain 
AbuSy  and  of  which  Ararat  makes  a  part*  This  river, 
)vhich  bears  the  name  of  l^f  urad,  disappears  ynder  ground 
|tt  the  distance  of  four  hours  trayeUing  from  3ayf^d%  It 
ireappears,  and  receives,  pear  Melaskerd,  another  river  of 
this  name,  and  traverses  all  the  district  pf  Turubenm,  the 
southern  part  of  Armenia  Proper.  The  other  brfuich  of 
the  Euphrates,  which  the  Orientalists  call  Frat,  is  formed 
under  the  walls  of  Erzroom,  by  the  junction  of  two  small 
rivers,  one  of  which  prpbably  represents  the  Lycus  of 
Pliny ;  these  two  riyers  united  ^  not  equal  the  Murad^ 
which  Xenophoh  considered  the  real  Euphrates.  The 
frat  and  the  Murad  unite  their  waters  a  little  belpw  thef 
town  of  Arabkir ;  the  river,  now  very  considerable,  de- 
scends rapidly  towards  the  defile  called  the  Pass  of  .Nush« 
ar ;  having  passed  this,  it  winds  fdong  an  elevated  plain, 
but  soon  meeting  with  a  fresh  inequality  of  ground, 

forms  a  double  cataract  twenty-two  miles  above  Semisat. 

• 

'  *  Fliny  vi  6'2T*  Stitbo  xr,  p.  1060,  (Amdor.)  AlbiiUediy  ap.  BaacUng, 
fi.«5S. 
•  Hadgi-KhaUkh.  p.  1131,  s^.  D*AnviUe,  fiuphratei  and  the  Tligria. 
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Disengaged  from  all  the  obstacles  which  restrained  its  force,  BOOlC 
it  now  rolls  majestically  along  through  a  wide  aild  ver-  \ 

dant  valley*  To  the  south  of  Kerkisi6h  it  enters  the  im- 
mense  plains  of  Sennar ;  but  being  repelled  on  the  Ara- 
bian ade  by  some  sandy  and  calcareous  heights,  it  is 
forced  to  approach  the  Tigris  in  its  course* 

This  other  river,  the  riyal  and  companionof  the  Euphrates,  Coune  of 
has  its  most  considerable  source  in  the  mountains  of  thc***'*"^* 
country  of  Zoph,  the  ancient  Sophen^,  a  part  of  Armenia. 
TheEuphrates;  already  of  great  size,  receives  all  the  streams 
of  that  country;  but^by  a  mngular  exception,  this,  the  smalls 
est  among  them,  escapes'  the  destination  of  its  neighbours. 
A  rifflng  ground  prevents  it  from  proceeding  to  the  Eu- 
phrates.  A  deep  ravine  in  the  mountains  above  Diarbekir 
opens  a  passage  for  it,  and  it  takes  its  speedy  course  across 
a  territory  which  is  very  unequal,  and  has  a  powerful  de« 
divity.     Its  extreme  rapidity,  the  natural  effect  of  local 
circumstances,  has  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Tigr  in  the  It»  lumef. 
Median  language^  DigiUo  in  Arabic,  and  Hiddekel  iii 
Hebrew ;  all  of  which  terms  denote  the  flight  of  an  arrow  ^ 
Besides  this  branch,  which  is  best  known  to  the  modems^ 
Pliny  has  described  to  us  in  detail  another^  which  issues 
from  the  mountains  of  Koordistan  to  the  west  of  the  lake 
Van.     It  passes  by  the  lake  Arethusa*     Its  course  being 
checked  by  a  part  of  the  mountain  of  Taurus,  it  falls  into 
the  subterranean  cavern  called  Zoroanda,    and  appears 
again  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.     The  identity  of  its 
waters  is  shown  by  the  re-appearance  of  light  bodies  at  its 
issue  that  have  been  thrown  into  it  above  the  place  where 
it  enters  the  mountain.     It  passes  also  by  the  lake  Thos- 
pitis,  near  the  town  of  Erzen,  buries  itself  again  in  sub- 
terranean caverns,  and  reappears  at  a  distance  of  25  miles 
below,  near  the  modem  Nymphseiun.     This  branch  joins 
the  western  Tigris  below  the  city  of  Diarbekir'. 

In  pnoportion  as  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  ap-  Clnion  of 

the  two  nr« 

»  WaU,  Atien,  I.  7U.  "•• 

s  PliD.  loe.  cit. 
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BOOK  proach  one  another,  the  intermediate  land  loses  its  eleva- 
"  tion,  and  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  morasses.  Several 
artificial  communications,  perhaps  two  or  three  which  are 
joatural,  form  a  prelude  to  the  approaching  junction  of  the 
rivers,  which  finally  takes  place  near  Korna^  The  river 
formed  by  their  junction  is  called  Shat-al-Arab,  ax  the  xi* 
Moiidw.  ver  of  Arabia.  It  has  three  principal  mouths,  besides  a 
tfnall  outlet;  these  occupy  a  space  of  thirty-six  miles. 
The  southernmost  is  the  deepest  and  freest  in  its  current. 
Bars  of  sand  formed  by  the  river,  and  which  change  ia 
their  form  and  situation,  render  the  approach  dangeroua 
to  the  mariner.  The  tide,  whichr  rises  above  Bassora,  and 
even  beyond  Koma,  meeting  with  violence  the  downward 
course  of  the  stream,  raises  its  waters  in  the  form  of  frothy 
billows^. 
Uncertain-  Such  are  the  known  facts  respecting  the  course  of  these 
nxmthi  and^^<^  rivers.  A  full  discussion  of  the  questions  which  have 
ttnaUof  tliebeen  raised  on  this  part  of  geography,  would  require  a  se- 
pisffate  treatise.  Some  of  the  ancients  described  tlie  Eu- 
phrates as  loung  itself  in  the  lakes  and  marshes  to  the  south 
of  Babylon  ^ ;  others  consider  the  river  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  two  as  entitled  to  a  continuation  of  the  name  of  Eu- 
phrates^. According  to  some,  the  Euphrates  originally  en- 
tered the  sea  as  a  s^arate  river,,  the  course  of  which  the  Arabs 
stopped  up  by  a  mound  K  This  last  opinion  has  been  in 
some  measure  revived  by  a  modem  traveller,  who  supposes 
that  the  canal  of  Naar-Sares,  proceeding  from  the  Eu- 
phrates on  the  nortli  of  Babylon,  is  continued  without  in- 
terruption to  the  sea"*.  The  bay  called  Khore-abdallah 
would,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  represent  the  ancient 
mouth  of  the  river ;  but  this  bay  esdsted  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  the  Sinus  Mesanites.  Witli 
regard  to  the  canal  Nahr-Sares,  it  appears  for  certain  to 
rejoin  the  river  near  Seinaw6»   The  dry  bed  corresponding: 

k  Philippe  k  Sancta  Trinitate,  Itiner.  p.  lU. 

1  AitiBfi,  VII.  7.  Mda,  III.  B.  PUn.  V.  26.  Ptolemy,  &ic. 

k  Stiabo,  II.  138.  XV.  1060. 

>  PUn.  VI.  27. 

»  Niebuhr,  Yofage  II.  228,  253,  26U 
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to  the  gulf  of  Khoio-abdallah,  and  on  which  we  find  tlie  BOOK 
remains  of  the  old  city  of  Bassora,  terminates  in  the  £u-  xxvil. 
phntes  a  little  to  the  west  of  Koma.  The  Fallacopas,  or 
the  canal  of  Koufa,  seems  to  extend  no  farther  than  the 
lakea  on  the  south  of  Babylon.  The  continual  changes  to 
whidi  this  fiat  and  moveable  ground  is  subject,  the  inun* 
dations  of  the  riy»8,  and  the  works  of  human  labour,  con« 
car  to  render  the  solution  of  these  points  impossible. 

There  is  also  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  relative  Siie  of  the 
aze  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  The  Wt  has  cer-  '^^°'*' 
tainly  the  longest  course,  but  weakened  by  drains ;  it  pre- 
sents at  Hilleh  a  width  not  exceeding  400  feet,  while  the 
Tigris  at  Bagdat  is  more  than  600.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  irrigate  their  lands,  dam  up  both 
the  one  and  the  other  with  dykes,  which  the  historians  of 
Alexander  have,  in  their  simplicity,  mistaken  for  military 
bulwarks,  intended  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Arabian 
pirates  up  the  river  ^. 

We  must  now  ascend  to  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  to 
give  a  description  of  Armenia.  This  country,  we  have  al-  Armenia. 
ready  said,  forms  a  very  high  plateau,  crowned  with  moun- 
tains still  higher.  Ararat  and  Kohi-seiban  show  from  a 
great  distance  their  summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
Several  parts  of  Armenia  have  undergone  changes  by  the 
operation  of  earthquakes.  Djebel-Nimrod,  t.  e.  the  moun- 
tain of  Nimrod,  has  sometimes  emitted  flames,  and  still 
has  on  its  summit  a  small  lake  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  Turkish  geographer,  seems  to  be  an  old  vol- 
canic crater :  the  country  seems  rich  in  natural  curiosities.  Van  lake. 
The  great  lake  of  Van,  sometimes  called  the  Argis,  is  the 
Anissa  pabss  of  Pudemy  and  the  Mantian  lake  of  Sti*a- 
bo^  Its  water  is  very  saline  ^  Two  rivers  near  Soushe- 
sheri  produce  crystallized  salt,  the  one  white  and  the  other 
red.  The  round  stones  found  near  Eeify  a{^ar  to  be 
natural  aggregates  of  orbicular  granite.  The  cold,  very 
intense  in  the  high  districts,  leaves  only  three  months  for 

»  Ive^i  TnTela,  p.  51.    Niebuhr,  IL  p.  S43. 
o  Taveniier*!  six  Jounie^  L  III.  cap.  3. 
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f#rtiC8B  ntoated  on  the  Kour.  and  which  is  its  capital.     It  BOOK 

.  •      XXVII. 

is  sometinies  called  Turkish  Georgia.— South  from  ♦higj 
and  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  Perrian  province  of  Erivan,^"**?*' 
are  the  ruins  of  Anni,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Ar- 
menia, on  the  river  Harpazu,  a  tributary  of  the  Araxes. 
These  ruins  present  brilliant  specimens  of  the  form^ 
grandeur  of  the  place%     The  whole  surface  is  covered  with 
hewn  stones,  broken  capitals,  columns,  and  shattered  but 
highly  ornamented  friezes.     Several  elegant  churches  are 
still  standing.     The  palace  is  a  structure  of  great  extent, 
resemUing  a  town,  and  superbly  decorated  within  and 
without  with  varied  and  highly  wrought  carving  on  the 
stone,  and  the  floors  of  its  numerous  halls  are  beautified 
with  finely  executed  mosaic  patterns.     The  masonry  of 
the  whcde  place  is  firm  and  well  finished,  seeming  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  influence  of  time,  though  exhibiting  the 
dilapidations  of  the  ruthless  hand  of  barbarism.     Sir  Ro« 
bert  Ker  Porter,    who  paid   it  a  hasty  visit   in  1817, 
says  that  the  masterly  workmanship  of  the   capitals  of 
pillars,  the  nice  carvings  of  the  intricate  ornaments  and 
aiafaesque  friezes  surpassed  any  thing  he  had  ever  seen 
when  idiroad,  or  in  the  most  celebrated  cathedrals  of  Eng- 
land.    The    churches    and  other  religious  houses  also 
aboond  with  inscriptions ;  but  it  is  completely  deserted, 
and  cHily  the  haunt  of  parties  of  desperate  banditti.     At  a 
diataoce  of  five  miles  to  the  east,  there  is  an  Armenian 
monastery,  where  that  hospitality  is  shown  which,  in  such 
a  oomitry,  affords  a  valuable  solace  to  the  pilgrim  or  the 
traveller*. 

The  Armenian  naticxi,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  dieTheAnne. 
Wdrid,  ia  called  in  thrir  own  language  HaUkani;  and"***"*^^* 
although  the  accounts  which  the  Armenian  historian, 
Moses  of  Chorene,  gives  of  a  king  Haik,  grandson  of  Ja- 
phet,  are  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
Armenian  language,  rude  and  uncouth  in  its  pronuncia- 
tion, has  in  its  syntax  more  analogy  with  the  European 
than  with  the  oriental  languages  \     This  nation  is  distin* 


«  Pofter*f  Tnvds  in  Geoigia  and  Penia,  voL  I.  p.  172. 
»     S«e  Adduogy  Midiri4ate9 1,  p.  423. 
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BOOK  guished'by  an  elegant  farm  and  an  animated  jixymogno^ 
"^  my.     The  constant  victims  of  wars,  waged  by  the  great 


sujTOunding  powers  contending  for  the  poBsewion  of  the 
country,  they  Have  been  forced  in  a  great  measure  to  leave 
their  paternal  soil.  Addicted  to  commerce  and  maniifiMv 
tui^es,  they  have  prospered  in  every  country  finmi  Hungary 
to  China.  They  find  thdir  way  to  places  inaccessible  to 
Europeans ;  they  traverse  the  devated  plains  of  Tartary 
and  that  which  is  watered  by  the  Niger.  With  them  fru- 
gality preserves  the  earnings  of  industry.  In  their  own 
country,  as  well  as  abroad,  they  generally  live  in  large  fa^ 
milies,  under  the  patiiaichal  government  of  the  oldest 
member,  and  in  a  state  of  happy  concoId^  But  this  fa- 
mily attachment  is  found  but  too  compatible  with  insensi-* 
bility,  injustice,  and  perfidy  to  persons  of  a  different  race. 

Armeaian  The  reliinon  of  the  Armenians  is  that  of  the  ancient  east- 
em  church,  only  they  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  or  rather  consider  these  natures  as 
existing,  but  united  in  one  ® ;  they  have  also  some  peculiar 
notions  about  the  Eucharist.  Like  the  Greeks,  they  aU 
low  the  priests  to  marry.  Their  fasts  and  abstinences  sur« 
pass  in  rigour  and  frequency  those  of  all  other  Christian 
sects  ^.  Two  great  patriarchs,  called  catht^ic  or  univer- 
sal, rule  the  Armenian  church.  One,  whose  residence  is 
at  Etshmiazin,  in  the  province  of  Erivan,  or  Perdan 
Armenia,  had,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  150,000  fa* 
niilies  within  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  patriavvh  of 
Sis,  in  the  little  j^rmenia  of  antiquity,  and  who  has  form- 
ed a  union  with  the  church  of  Rome,  reckoned  only 

Number  of  20,000.    Proceeding  on  this  fact  %  we  may  estimate  the 

ninu.  whole  nation  at  that  time  at  1,700,000  individuals,  and  it 
has  not  plx)bably  since  diminished. 

TheTmco.  Besides  the  Armenians  who  are  engaged  in  trade  and 
agriculture,  and  the  Osmanli  Turks  who  hold  civil  and 

^  Caitvright'B  TraTek  in  Penu«  p^  1.1. 

*  Nicephonu,  Hist  Ecdes.  1.  XVIII.  cap.  53.    Confewo  Annenior.  art. 
SS—SO.    ConciL  Constant.  3,  cuion.  32,  &c. 

'  Vitriacus,  Hist.  Orient,  c.  79. 

*  Leonard^  Sidon.  epuc  ap*  Thorn,  i  Jes.  1.  YII.  p.  1*  cap.  19. 
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mSilBiy  offices^  Armenia  mahitaixis  a  Tartar  nation  called  BOOK 
the  TutcoBiaiis.  This  iiation,  originally  inhabiting  the  ^^^^^' 
eastern  abm-es  of  ^he  Caspian  Sea,  came  first  to  establish 
themsdlTeB  in  Armenia  Major,  oaUed  for  that  reascm  Turco- 
nuuua.  Bui  their  attachment  to  a  wandering  life  brought 
sevefal  hordes  of  them  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  goveiaiment  of  Itchil ;  they  hare  adopted  the  Turkish 
language  and  a  rude  form  of  Mahometanism.  Ignorant, 
and  content  with  a  life  of  poverty,  they  support  thent. 
selves  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  spend  the  prin* 
c^3al  part  of  their  time  under  tents  of  felt. 

Their  women  spin  wool  and  make  carpets,  an  article  in 
use  in  that  part  of  the  world  from  time  immemorial.  The 
aole  occupation  of  the  men  is  to  tend  their  flocks,  and  to 
smoke.  Constantly  on  horseback,  with  the  lance  on  their 
shoulder,  a  curved  sal»re  by  their  side,  and  a  pistol  in  their 
girdle,  they  make  vigorous  horsemen  and  hardy  soldiers. 
They  have  frequent  disputes  with  the  Turks,  who  respect 
their  power.  About  dO,000  Turcomans  wander  in  the 
pashilics  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  the  only  parts  of  Sy- 
ria which  they  frequent  A  great  part  of  these  tribes  mi- 
grate during  the  summer  to  Armenia  and  Caramania, 
whoe  they  find  the  pasture  more  abundant,  and  return  in 
vinter  to  their  former  quarters. 

Kodrdistan,  or  the  country  of  the  Koords,  extends  in  the  Koordistan. 
south  of  Armenia  to  a  length  of  nearly  SCO  miles,  and  less 
than  the  half  in  breadth.  The  mountains  known  to  the 
andenta  under  die  names  of  Crcrdym  and  NiphaUSj  are 
always  partially  covered  with  snow.  No  such  summer 
heats  as  those  which  bum  up  the  plidns  of  Mesopotamia, 
extend  a  scorchiiig  influence  to  the  verdant  pastures  where 
the  Eoord  tends  his  flocks  of  goats.  The  cheerful  vales, 
and  the  long  terraces  of  the  mountains,  yield  fruits  and 
rice.  The  forests  consist  chiefly  of  oaks,  which  afford  gall- 
nuts  of  the  best  quality  of  any  in  the  east '.  Grmn,  cot- 
ton, flax,  and  sesamum,  are  raised  in  the  plains.     A  small 

f  Ganoni,  gnunmat.  dcUa  L  Kuids,  FieAwe.-*HmIgi*Khalfiih,  p.  l!?tS. 
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BOOK  tree,  resembUng  the  oak,  yields,  oyer  all  its  surface,  sL  Hch. 
^^^^^'  manna,  on  which  the  aneients  and  modems  concur  in  their 
encomiums,  and  to  which  they  have  sometimes  been  (Us- 
posed  to  ascribe  an  origin  more  sublime  thitn  that  of  vege- 
table secretion*.     The  rivers,  the  largest  of  wluch  are  the 
Diala  and  the  Zaab,  are  rapid,  and  fall  into  the  Tigris. 
The  five         According  to  Garzoni,  who  passed  eighteen  years  in 
pringpah-  ]fQordistan,.thisoountryconsi8t8of  five  principalities.  That 
1.  Bidlif.    of  Bidlis  comprehends  the  countries  on  the  west  and  south- 
west of  the  lake  Van,  where  Koordistan  comes  in  contact 
with  Armenia,  and  their  limits  become  uncertain.     The 
capitdl,  which  bears  the  same  name,  is  mtuated  in  a  charm- 
ing valley  covered  with  apple  and  pear  trees.     A  little  to 
the  south  of  that  town,  the  road  from  Persia  to  Syria 
passes  through  a  perforation  in  the  rock^     The  Soords 
€fi  this  principality  are  denominated    Bidlisi^     To  the 
t.  Giul*-    south  of  the  lake  Van  stands  the  town  of  Giulamerk,  the 
""^  capital  of  the  principality  of  that  name,  the  inhalntants  of 

which  are  called  the  Sciambo.  Some  caU  them  also  the 
Hakiary,  which  is  perhaps  the  name  of  the  reigning  fami* 
ly  ^.  The  Baldinan  Koords  live  on  the  west  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Giulamerk,  between  Mosul  and  Bidlis.  Their 
&  Amadia.  capital  is  Amadia.  This  district  produces  excellent  grapes^ 
and  other  fruits  in  abundance  I     More  to  the  nortb-west, 

4.  DfMiA*  And  indeed  within  the  paah&lic  of  Diarbekir,  we  find  Dje- 

zira,  the  captal  of  a  principality,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
aie  called  Bottani.  Here  is  ihe  mountain  of  Dgioudi, 
where,  aooordii^  to  the  Koords,  Noah^s  ark  rested ;  and 
that  of  Eiaveh,  always  enveloped  in  fogs;  where  wild 
bees  hive  in  holes  under  ground,  and  produce  remarkably 
fine  honey,  and  a  fragrant  wax  "*.     Thle  largest  principeli* 

5.  Km     ties  of  this  country  is  Kara  Djiolan,  with  a  capital  town 

DJiolan. 

•  Stiibo.  XL  73.  Biodor.  Ac.  Hadgf-iOnUUi,  p.  U8i.  OUTicr  IV.  974^ 

k  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1092* 

>G«niai,Lc. 

k  HiMlgi'.K)Mafid^  p.  110S» 

»  Ofivier*  Voyage,  IV.  276. 

»  Hsd^-Ehalfabj  fi  1170,  1181. 
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of  the  same  name.    The  tribe»  aooording  to  Garzom,  is  ^^fj 
called  Saranea :  but  aooordinir  to  Niebuhr  this  b  the  name ! 


cf  the  ragning  feunily .  This  state,  oomprehending  all  the 
oorthern  part  of  Koordistan,  is  cqpable  of  furnishiiig  16,000 
aimed  men.  The  other  four  princes  can  only  raise  from 
10  to  18,000  each.  The  two  small  pashfilics  of  Sherzour 
and  Keikouk,  goYemed  by  mousselims  or  superintends 
ants,  appear  to  be  formed  by  fordble  encroachmants  pH 
the  principality  of  Kara-Djiolan.  There  is  a  town  called 
Sha-meran  on  the  Diala,  which  occupies  so  steep  a  posi^ 
tion,  that  its  only  entrance  is  by  steps  formed  of  vine 
branches'*  Another  town,  Arbil,  represents  the  ancient 
Arbela,  immortalised  by  the  defeat  of  Darius  and  the  fall 
of  the  Persian  monaichy. 

Some  other  independent  cantons  are  mentioned  by  au« 
thors.  The  Urj^uany  on  the  Persian  frontier  are  quite  ThtUig. 
different  from  the  oth^  Koords.  Perhaps  they  are  the  ^* 
descendents  of  the  Hyscamans,  of  whcm  cdonies  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Persians  in  other  parts  of  their  empire. 
The  SduQums  are  shepherds  and  robbers,  who  makepreda« 
toiy  incursions  into  Armema.  The  Turkish  geographers 
mention  several  Koordish  tribes  dependent  on  the  pftrfi^lic 
of  Diarbekir,  but  these  wandering  hordes  form  nopartof 
the  population  of  Koordistan. 

The  Sjoords,  the  descendents  of  the  ancient  KarduMlMKaaaa, 
(jSord^,  or  Jiyrlj,  speak  the  Persian  langtiage,  mixed  with  wiSnp!!^, 
several  Arabic  and  Chaldean  terms.  They  make  use  of 
the  Persian  character ;  and  a  nwBah  or  doctor  is  kept  in 
each  village  who  understands  the  Persian  language^  The 
Mahomefan  religion  is  here  conjoined  with  various  super* 
stitions,  eeemingxemnants  of  the  system  of  the  ancient  ma- 
gl  According  to  the  Turks  they  offer  worship  to  the  de- 
vil,  that  is,  the  evU  principle,  the  Ahriman  of  the  ancient 

Persians'.    About  100,000  Koords  are  Nestorian  Chris-  Noioniii 

Kuidi. 

•  Idem,  p.  ISOe. 

*  Ganoni,  p.  11. 

f  HadgUKbaUah,  p.  Itll,  etc. 
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BOOK  tians,  and  ackncywledge  tbe  aathority  jof  two  heredilaiy 
'  patriarchs.     One  who  always  bears  tbe  name  of  Mar-Si- 


mon, resides  at  Kod^amisi  near  Giulamerk ;  he  has  five 
8uffi:agan  bidiops.  The  other  lives  at  Baban^Ormes;  his 
title. is  Mar*£lias,  and  he  has  under  him  thirteen  bi^opa 
The  episcopal  dignity  is  hereditary,  desoendifig  from  miclc 
to  nephew.  Their  ordination  often  takes  pUce  at. the  age 
of  twelve.  The  inferior  clergy  can  scarcely  read^..  Xe- 
nophon  tells  us  that  the.  Karduchi,  though  shiit  up  oa 
every  side  in  the  Persian  empire,  had  always  braved  the 
power  of .  the  great  king  and  the  arms  of  his  satra|is.  They 
have  changed  but  little  in  modem  times.  Though  appa^ 
rently  tributary  to  the  Ottoman  government,  they  pay  but 
little  respect  to  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Signior  and  his 
paah&s.     According  to  the  information  collected  by  Nie- 

Oanxh*  buhr,  they  have  a  sort  of  feudal  government  in  their  moun- 
tains. Each  village  has  its  chief,  who  is  vussal  to  the 
prince  of  the  tribe.  Garsoni  mentions  that  the  asareUa^ 
.or  small  tribes,  often  revolt  against  thdr  princes  and  de* 
throne  them.  The  wars  arising  out  of  this  state  of  anarchy 
having  separated  from  tbe  nation  many  fiBmilies^  who.  have 
betaken  themselves  to  the  wimdeting  life  of  the  Turco- 
mans and  Arabs.  These  are  scattered  through  Diarbekir, 
the  plains  of  Erzroom,  Erivan,  Sivas,  Aleppo  and  Da* 

Fcpabiion.maacus.  Their  hordes,  taken  together,  are  estiinaled  at 
140,000  tents,  equivalent  to  the  same  ilumberiof  armed 
men.  These  Koords,.like  the  Turcomans^  are  shepherds 
and  wanderers,  but  differ  from  them  in  some  of  their  cus- 
toms. .  The  Turcomans  give  marriiige  portions  with  their 
daughters ;  the  Koords  receive  a  high  price  from  the  bride- 
groom. The  Turcomans  pay  no  respect  to  distipfrtions  of 
high  birth.  The  Eoords  set  a  high  vajiue  on. extraction. 
The  Turcomans  are  not  addicted  to  tliieving :  the  Koords 
are  every  where  considered  as  robbers'.  TKe  Koords 
have  a  white  complexion,  an  animated  physiognomy,  and 
an  imposing  aspect.     They  are  capable  of  any  undertake 

4  Garaoniy  p.  7. 

'  Volney,  Voyage  en  8yrie» 
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ing.     Mahomet  himself  said  that  they  would  yet  revolu-  BOOK 
tionize  the  world.  ^s^Vih 

Mesopotamia,  in  the  most  extennve  acceptation,  en-Metopote- 
croaches  on  the  ancient  Annenia.  The  pash&lic  of  Diar-^Aij^;, 
bekir  comprehends  the  ancient  Sophen6  ;  it  is  a  country 
of  mountains  of  moderate  height,  well  watered  and  sepa- 
rated by  agreeable  valleys.  The  mines  of  Maadai  fur- 
mdi  gold  and  ^ver,  but  the  chief  metallic  production  ia 
copper.  The  forests  which  supplied  Alexander  and  Tra- 
jan with  timber  for  tK<i  building  of  their  fleets'  have  not 
yet  entirely  disappeared  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris. 
Those  of  the  Euphrates  are  crowned  with  lilacs,  jessa^ 
mines,  vines,  olives  and  other  fruit  trees.  Tobacco,  cot- 
ton, silk,  and  wool,  might  be  added  to  the  riches  of  this 
province,  if  it  had  a  more  regular  government  to  repress 
the  rapine  of  the  Ebords.  The  ancient  city  of  Ainida,  citr* 
now  called  Amid,  or  more  commonly  Diarbekir,  has  flou* 
rishing  manufactures  of  morocco  and  eolks.  The  houses, 
built  of  lava,  amount  at  least  to  8000,  and  contain  up^ 
wards  of  40,000  inhabitants  ^  The  environs  prodtice 
melons  and  pumpkins  of  a  hundred  pounds  wei^t 
Wheat  gives  a  return  of  thirty  fold.  The  city  of  Mer^ 
din  consists  of  three  thousand  houses,  lodcing  down 
from  its  heists  of  calcareous  rocks  on  the  plains  of 
kywer  Mesopotamia.  To  Josajriiat  Barbaro,  a  Venetiaii 
traveller,  Merdin  appeared  to  have  the  most  extraordinary 
possible  (dtuation.  It  is  ascended  by  a  stair  cut  in  thfe 
rock  more  than  a  mile  high,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the 
gate ;  but  there  is  no  wall,  the  defence  of  the  jdaoe  being 
trusted  solely  to  its  inaccessible  situation.  The  Turks 
hyperbolically  say  that  the  inhabitants  never  see  a  bird 
flying  over'their  town.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cotton. 

Descending  the  Tigris,  we  enter  the  pashiUic  of  Mosul,  Paifa&lk  a 
a  small  but  fertile  country,  part  of  which,  situated  on 

•  Dio.  Cms.  LXX VIII.  26.  LXXV.  9. 

'  Mi  Ti«zd*i  jounial>  in  MS. 
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BOOK   the  east  of  the'  river,  belongs  to  ancient  Assyria.      It 
^^^^^'  abounds  in  grain,  cotton,  figs,  and  pom^ranates.     The 
City;.         air,  veiy  cx>ld  in  winter,  is  often  hot  and  sickly  in  autumn". 
Mosul  reckons  from  60  to  70,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
15,000  are  Turks,  an  equal  number  Eoords,  26,000  Arabs, 
and  8000  Christians.     Governed  by  a  paahi  who  is  al- 
most hereditary,  this  city  enjoys  a  tolerable  share  of  liber- 
ty;  it  is  a  place  much  frequented  by  merdumts.     It  has 
its  manufactures  of  morocco  and  of  cotton.     The  name 
of  Mosul  affords  the  etymology  of  the  term  lam/m,  ii| 
NiamiL    French  moustelme'^*—lihe  village  of  Nunia  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Mosul,  is  ascertained  to  be  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.     Here  are  found  a  rampart 
and  fosse,  four  miles  in  circumference ;  but  Mr.  Kinnear 
believes  these  to  belong  to  a  city  founded  subsequently  to 
the  time  of  Adrian,  so  that  Nineveh  has  left  no  trace  now 
in  existence. 
Padialicor      The  westem  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  has  for  its 
boundary  the  circuitous  course  of  the  Euphrates,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  flat  desert  by  the  great  river  SSiaboor,  the 
indent  Chaboras,  which,  according  to  anoriental  geographer, 
is  formed  at  once  by  800  saUent  springs'.     Several  such 
springs  create  in  other  parts  a  rich  verdure ";  but  in  ge- 
neral a  deficient  of  water  diminiAes  the  natural  fertility 
of  this  country,  which  corresponds  to  the  ancient  OsroBt^ 
and  which  at  present  forms  the  Mousselimat  or  pashfilic  of 
OA        Orfa.     The  city  of  this  name,  containing  a  population  of 
80,000  or  4fO,000,  profits  by  its  manufactures,  and  by  the 
passage  of  the  caravans  of  Aleppo.     Some  traces  of  volca- 
noes are  found  in  its  vicinity*.     About  twelve  miles  from 
Bemiik.     Ejaour  Kouri,  to  the  north-east  of  Orfa,  there  is  an  im- 
*^^^^  mense  number  ofartifidal  caves  in  regular  arrangement,  pre- 
senting the  remains  of  a  subterranean  dty^    Here  the  aiv- 

•  Hadgi-Khalftb,  p.  U34. 

>  Olivier,  Voyage,  iV.  265. 

y  Abulfeda,  apud  Biuching,  Maguin  Giog.  V.  239, 

>  Miebuhr,  II.  407.  Tavcmier,  L  11.  cap.  4. 

•  01i?ier»  Voyage  IV.  379. 

^  Hadgt-KhalDib,  p.  1191,  compaied  wit|i  Olivier. 
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dmt  Cyclops,  Arabs,  or^  S^rrians,  who  inhabited  these  p&-   BOOK 
lesnial  dwdlings,  were  petdSectly  secure  horn  the  burning  ^^^^^ 
summerB  and  the  still  more  chilling  winters  of  the  dimate. 
The  ruined  town  of  Harran%  known  in  the  age  of  Abra- 
ham, figures  iUr  the  Roman  history  under  the  name  of 
Charrs^.     It  was  here  that  Crassus  and  his  legions  were 
destroyed.     Two  hours^  walk  from  this  city,   says  the 
Turkish  geographer,  are  to  be  seen^  on  a  place  called 
Abiaham'^s  hill,  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  the  ^abeans  or  Antique 
worshippers  of  the  stars.     We  are  informed  by  the  an-^"^^ 
cients  that  there  was  at  Charras  a  temple  of  the  god 
Lunufil 

The  north-west  part  of  the  pasb&lic  of  Ortk,  or  the  ancient  EnTiitms  of 
Mygdonia,  presents  utf  with  luxuriant  pastures  and  flowery  ^^^^ 
hills.     Hence  the  Greeks  called  it  Anthelnusia,  frotn  wQo^j 
ccaflower.^  Here  thefamousfortress  of  Nisibis  stood  so  long 
out  against  the  arms  of  the  Parthians.    It  has  only  left  some 
feeble  traces  in  the  town  of  Nesibin,  a  place  whidi  is  remark- 
ed for  white  roses^     Dara,  another  Roman  fortress,  has 
lefit  more  extennve  ruins.     In  descending  the  river  which 
mns  from  Nesibin  to  the  Ehabour,  we  come  to  a  lake 
called  Katom^  with  an  island  on  which  a  pyramid  is  erect- 
ed^.    On  the  south-east  the  isolated  mountain  of  Sindjar  Moastain 
GOBinands  an  extensive  view  of  the  arid  plains ;  its  sides,  '^  ^"^i^* 
watered  with  fresh  streams,  are  adorned  with  date  trees 
and  pomegranates.     But  a  ferodous  and  sanguinary  race 
have   made  it    the  retreat  of  their  robberies.     These 
are  the  Yesidis,  a  Mahometan  sect,  who  are  accused  ofThe  Yen- 
wordiipping  the  devil,  and  whose  character  certainly  cor-  ^"* 
responds  to  such  a  predilection. 

The  desert  of  Mesopotamia,  in  all  its  gloomy  uniformity.  Desert  of 
now  meets  our  view.     Saline  plants  cover  detached  spots  ^j^J**'^*^ 
at  great  distances,  in  the  burning  sands  or  the  parched  sele- 
nite.    Here  the  wormwood,  like  the  heath  in  Europe,  takes 

•  Nidnihr*  II.  410.  Otttr,  I.  e^.  11. 

'  %ntiaii,  Cancalla,  cap.  7.  ooiiip«re  with  Ammian.  MsroelL  XXIII*  3. 

•  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1 1 70. 
'  Niebuhr,  II.  390. 
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BOOK  pOfMBflion  df  iflmieiiBe  qMces,  to  the  Melurioii  of  every 
^^^^  6ther  i^aiit*.  Flodts  of  feet  aatdopo  wcmr  die  pfaims 
where,  in  formelrtime%iriM«0e8  wandered  The  Ikn,  tying 
in  ambuflh  in  the  rushes  hy  die  rinr  nde^  imtdie»  Ihe  «p. 
pfoadi  of  these  animals,  and  from  fhene^  when  his  hunger 
has  not  found  suffident  prej,  he  stiBes  in  his  n^  «nd 
sends  his  dreadfcd  roar,  like  peals  of  tfannder,  edunngfitim 
desert  to  desert^  The  water  found  here  is  genemity  Ini- 
ter  or  brackish.  It  is  usual  to  correct  its  taste  by  &8oIt- 
ing  in  it  the  root  of  fiquorice,  whidi »  plenty  in  thsse  ports. 
Thu  desert  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  desert  of  Ara- 
bia, giving  a  spedmen  of  its  honors  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
The  air,  like  that  of  Arsbia,  is  generally  pure  and  diy. 
In  the  bare  plains  of  sand  it  sometimes  becomes  boming. 
The  miasmala  ariring  from  stagnant  waters  are  diftised  in 
it,  and  its  pestilential  qualities  are  aggravated  by  exhala:. 
tkms  from  salt  putrescent  lakes.  It  is  this  dement  set  in 
motion  by  some  want  of  equilibrium  in  the  atmosphere, 
that  has  been  supposed  to  create  that  fatal  wind  known  by 
The  M-  the  name  of  the  samoom  or  samiel,  which  is  less  dreaded 
in  the  middle  of  Arabia  than  on  its  borders,  and  diiefly  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  When  this  dreadflil  wind  arises, 
the  sun  seems  covered  irith  blood,  fitmi  the  dust  whidi  is 
raised  to  an  immense  height  in  the  atmosphere;  animals 
in  consternation  lay  themselves  flat  on  the  ground  to  es- 
taipe  its  tcnrreiying  force,  whidi  snSbcates  any  living  bdng 
rash  enough  to  expose  itself,  A  sound  phydcal  philoso- 
phy views  the  heat  and  the  violent  motion  of  the  air  as 
adequate  to  aU  its  effects,  whidi  are  certainly  not  exagge- 
rated; but  we  may  be  permitted  to  reckon  the  pdsonous 
impregnation  attributed  to  it  among  the  creations  of 
the  same  propensity  to  the  terrible,  which  remarks  the 
analogy  between  the  obscurity  now  imparted  to  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  the  colour  of  blood. 

*  Xcnophon,  Cyri  Expe^  I.  c.  5.  Ammitfi.  Marcdl.  XXY.  c  S. 
^  TiiTdt  Md  OlMeifadoiit  of  Dt  U  Bonkyt^t^OwZf  p.  8S0,  (4to  edit. 
16S7.) 
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TbiB  deMTt  is  gidrted  by  aome  agnmbk  and. fertile  BOOK 
itnqpeiu    TmaariiidEv  iriU  dieniiai,  cjrpreraea,  and  weep>  ^^^^M' 
ii|f  wilknMs  heit  and  thmre  shade  the  banka  of  die  £u. 
pinalaB;   tlie  wataas  of  wfakh^  laiaed  by  wheel%  ix^gale 
iftwaievs  qpata  gravel  of  pomegtaiiateay  lemonfl^  and  ay* 
caBOovaal    The  lawn  of  Anah  is  one  of  theae  deliciouaAiMli. 
^gtai     It  extelida  on  both  aides  of  the  lEbiphntea,  and 
aaaaia  to  balaii^  to  AnbiA  Desatta^  of  wUdi  the  ordinary 
nm  of  geographara  make  it  the  capital^  aa  if  a  hundred 
indepandaat  tsibes  seqnired  or  admitted  of  a 
TMa  place  aeama  to  be  at  timea  the  reaidenye  of 
aa  amir  o»  Arabian  jmnee^  the  chief  of  some  poverf ul 
tifte.    Oiidieiiorthof  Aaab^aloagtheSupfaratea^adis* 
tiiei  O0vand  with  midbeuiea  exlnada  aa  far  aa  a  phu»  caH> 
ad  Bab.    Narrow  patha  lead  throu^  ita  thicfcets  to  hid- 
dea  horals*    Hue  a  tribe  of  peaceful  Arabs,  the  Beni- OHmny  of 
filHiM  n,  raiaa  oDc-'woimay  and  export  the  produce.     Thia^*"^"^ 
diattict,  little  known  to  European  trardkca^  ia  called  the 
country  of  Zombouk"^. 

The  earai^ana  which  carry  gooda  firom  Bagdat  to  Alep. 
pe  usually  pasa  by  Anah.    They  pay  tribute  to  the  Arab, 
who  reckon  themsdyea  the  lorda  of  the  desert,  even  to  the 
eaat  of  the  Eufriiratea.    They  have  to  encounter  the  dain- 
gera  of  the  auffbcatiag  winda,  the  swarma  of  locusts,  and 
the  ftilure  of  water,  aa  soqn  aa  they  depart  from  th^  line 
of  the  river.    A  Frendi  tnrvdler  tdla  us  that  he  witnesa*Daogen  of 
ed  ooeof  the  most  appalling  aoenea  of  thb  kind  between ^^^^^ 
Anah  and  Tmbu.    The  locusts  having  devoured  every  Muk  of 
thing,  peridied  in  countlesa  heaps,  poisoning  with  th^^^' 
dead  bodies  the  ponds  which  usually  affi>rded  water  when 
no  springs  were  near.     This  traveller  saw  a  Turic  runnii^ 
down  from  a  hillock  with  despair  in  hia  looka.    <«  I  am,** 
says  he,  <<  the  most  ill-fated  man  in  the  worid.     I  have 
purchased,  at  an  enormoua  rate,  two  hundred  young  wo« 
men,  the  finest  of  Greece  and  Creorgia.     I  brought  them 

*  Itoa ■  ulPi  Tmfiis  In  the  Rart,  p.  1B7.  (in  Gcmuk)  Tnnt^  Uihacmn 
Ac.  p.  13S,  (Antwarp  cditioD,  1610,)  PhiUpp.  a  Suacta  Trinit  Ac. 
I"  Hadgi-KhalfiOi,  Turkish  Geography,  p.  H97. 
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b6ok  up  with.gr^M  caie,  and  now,  when  am^ed  at  the  age  of 
maniage^  I  have  come  with  them  on  my  way  to  Bagdat^ 
^liinlring  to  dispoee  of  them  to  advantage.  .  Alaal  they 
are  all  now  dying  of  thirst  in  this  dessrt  My  deiqpair, 
however,  is  more  tormenting  than  even  theirs.^  The  tra- 
veler, turning  round  the  hSlock,  beheld  a  sight  of  hoitar*> 
In  the  midst  of  twelve  eunuchs,  and  about  a  hundred  oa- 
melsy  he  saw  all  these  girls,  frcHn  twelve  to  fifteai  yeam 
old,  stretched  on  the  ground  in  the  i^nies  of  a  burning 
thirst  and  inevitable  death.  Some  had  already  been  bu- 
ried; a  larger,  number  had  fallen  down  by  the  side  of  their 
keepers,  who  had  not  sufficient  strength  left  to  bury  them. 
On  eveiy  hand  were  heard  the  sobs  of  the  dying,:and  the 
cries  of  those  in  whom  enough  of  life  stlQ  remained,  b^ 
gmg  for  a  drop  of  water.  The  traveller  hastened  to  open< 
his  flask,  in  which  a  little  water  was  left,  and  was  now 'of- 
fering it  to  one  c£  these  poor  victims.  <<  You  £ool,^  ex- 
claims the  Arabian  conductor,  <<  would  you  have  .us  also 
to  perish  for  want  of  water  ?^  and  with  hb  arrow  laid  the 
1^1  dead  at  his  feet ;  laid  hold  of  the  bottle,  and  threat- 
ened the  life  of  any  one  who  should  dare  to  touch  it.  He 
advised  the  Turkish  merchant  to  go  on  to  TaSbu  where 
he  would  find  water.  <<  No,""  says  the  Turk,  <<  at  Taibu 
the  robbers  would  carry  off  all  my  slaves.^  The  Arab 
forced  the  traveller  to  accompany  him.  At  the  moment 
of  their  departure  these  unfortunates,  losing  the  last  ray. 
of  hope,  tittered  a  piercing  shriek.  The  Arab  was  af- 
fected, took  one  of  the  girls,  poured  some  drops  of  water. 
on  her  burning  lips,  and  placed  her  on  his  camel,  intendii^ 
her  as  a  present  to  his  wife.  The  poor  girl  funted  re» 
peatedly  on  passing  the  dead  bodies  of  her  companions. 
The  small  stock  of  water  of  the  travellers  was  soon  ex- 
hauffted,  when  they  discovered  a  well  of  fresh  clear  wa^ 
ter.  Here,  disconcerted  by  the  depth  of  the  well,  and 
the  shortness  of  their  rope,  they  tore  thar  clothes  into 
stripes,  which  they  tied  together,  and  with  this  frail  cor- 
dage contrived  to  take  up  the  water  in  small  quantities, 
dreading  the  loss  of  their  bucket,  and  the  disappointment 
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of  their  hopes.     Through  such  perils  and  anxietties,  they    BOO& 
at  la^t'found  their  way  to  the  first  stages  of  Syria'.  .....i.^ 

As  the  two  great  rivers  approach  one  another,  par-Babjloois^ 
ticularly  at  Bagdat,  where  there  is  only  a  distance  of 
a  six  hours  walk  between  thein%  the  desert  passes  into 
an. immense  meadow,  which  only  requires  irrigation  to 
yield  prodigious  vegetable  crops.  This  is  the  ancient  Ba- 
bylonia, formed,  like  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  by  alluvial  soil. 
Even  to  the  people  of  the  east,  the  heats  of  this  country 
seem  excessive''.  The  proximity  of  the  mountains  of 
Koordistan  renders  the  winters  cold.  The  flats  are  inun^ 
dated  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  deposit  no 
slime  like  the  Nile :  yet  these  natural  irrigations  are  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  fields  of  Bagdat  the  garden  of  Asia. 
Here  rice  and  barley  formerly  yielded  a  return  of  twaFrodnctioiM. 
hundred  fold.  The  canals  being  at  present  neglected,  the 
crops  do  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  what  they  were.  Cotton 
is  cultivated.  The  lemons  and  apricots  are  excellent.  In* 
digo  might  undoubtedly  succeed,  and  probably  the  sugar 
cane.  There  is  a  great  want  of  tuees.  The  date  is  the 
0nly  one  which  ornaments  the  fidds ;  the  inhabitants  live 
upon  the  firuit>  cover  their  houses  with  the  leaves,  and 
make  theirpostsof  the  trunks.  Along  the  Tigris,  springs  Springe  of 
of  niqphtha  and  bitumen  are  found  in  great  nundber.  The  ^^'^'"''^ 
Uack  bitumen  serves  instead  of  oil.  The  white  or  naph- 
tha is  esteemed  a  valuable  drug®.  They  adhere  to  the 
andent  custom  of  jntching  over  with  bitumen  the  vessels 
of  willow  basket-work  in  which  they  navigate  the  river. 
This  substance  is  in  such  abundance,  that  it  is  allowed  to 
flow  into  the  Tigris,  where,  floating  on  the  surface,  it  is 
sometimes  set  on  fire  by  the  boatmen,  and  exhibits  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  burning  river. 

Bagdat,  the  second  Babylon,  the  andent  residence  of  Bagdat 

■VoTagBBdciliidaaOiiflalalastparGan^.  Pani,1699.voLI.  Vofigesde 
PiBfeiodalaVaneydaTeittia,  etc. 
-  Kiabiihr,  II.  p.  SSS.  Ifo,  p.  75»  ele. 
"  Hadgi^KhalfiOi*  p.  1240.  Comp.  Oliner,  IV.  p.  SOS,  s^q. 
•  Niebuhr»  VojrBge,  II.  386,  Otter*  1. 1.  cap  li. 
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BOOK  the  Caliphs,  and  the  theatre  of  bd  many  oriental  tales, 
^  contains  at  the  present  day,  rather  less  tluoi  80,000  inhfr- 
Utants,  cf  whom  £0,000  are  Aiabs.  Adorned  mth  fine 
bazars,  it  has  the  air  of  a  Persian  rather  dian  a  Tinldsh 
ei^,  but  the  streets  are  eztremaly  dirty,  and  the  houses 
destitute  of  degance.  The  city,  properly  so  called,  is 
protected  by  a  high  wall.  Manufactures  of  cotton  cloths 
and  yelTets,  together  with  the  trade  of  India,  contribute 
to  the  opulence  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  manners  pre* 
serve  some  remains  of  the  politeness  which  distinguished 
the  brilliant  court  of  the  Kaliphs^  A  tnnreller  remarks, 
with  astomshment,  that  in  this  place  there  b  no  such  thing 
as  the  slaughtering  of  oxen.  The  Turkish  geographer 
iafcMins  us  that  this  arose  from  a  law  of  the  Abbasndes 
made  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  ^  The  pashA 
of  Bagdat,  whose  dominion  extends  from  Bassora  to  Or- 
£E^  and  from  Sheraow  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  can  raise 
60^000  soldiers,  and  yields  but  little  submisdon  to  the 
Sublime  Porte. 
Ruiiitof  Se-  Below  Bagdat,  the  ruins  called  Al-Modain,  or  the  Two 
Sj^,^^  Cities,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  every  traveller* 
One  of  them  is  unquestionably  the  andent  Ctenphon ;  but 
the  aliier,  which  lies  on  the  western  nde  of  the  river,  is  not 
Seleucia,  as  aU  the  travellers  affirm  ':  It  is  Kodios,  a  for- 
tiess  situated  oj^xMite  to  Seleucia,  and  which,  according  to 
the  positive  testimony  of  Arrian  and  Gregory  of  Naziaa- 
sus,  was  different  from  Seleucia*.  The  ruins  of  the  lat- 
ter must  be  found  tluree  miles  at  least  from  the  T^s,  on 
a  canal  of  communication  between  that  river  and  die  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  at  Ctesiphon  that  we  find  the  admirable  an- 
cient buildings,  called  Takt-Kesroo,  which,  according  to 
the  most  general  opinion,  means  the  palace  of  Chosroes^ 

y  Olivier,  IV.  386.  BouMem*  Deio^rtioo  du  psduJid^  de  B^dad. 

«  Diieliaii  Kumft,  |k  ISSSw  MS.  fsJutai. 

'  Pietio  de  la  Yalk,  OUTier,  Otter,  etc. 

•  Manneit,  G^ognqphie  det  Gieot  et  dee  Brnnainib  t*  V.  p.  L  {w  8S7,403» 

<  P.  dft  U  Valle,  Viaggl,  Ictt.  n.    OUviet  IV.  408. 
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Th»  whok  ccunfbry  i»  Miewed  over  vdA  the  delra  9001: 

dam  Bonwpiy  and  Axabian  towns,  jOOii£DuiidedL  in  the  same  ^^^^^' 
naaa  cf  ruttbidi.  In  tbe  eightk  century,  the  towns  of  8a- 
narah,  Hanmnieh,  and  B^aaserik,  formed,  so  to  speak, 
one  Btroet  of  tweotynttght  miles.  Their  ruins,  as  seen 
l^  Tavecaier,  bear  testuncmy  to  the  truth  of  this  ac- 
omint^. 

None  cif  these  cities,  however,  made  any  approach  in  Euios  of 
mi^gmfieeBoe  io  the  celebrated  Babylon,  the  remains  cS^^^^ 
wMdi  fiecupy  a  -wbelas  dbtrict  in  the  environs  of  HelleL 
Buiit  of  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen,  the  buildings  of 
dus  city^  which,  in  the  first  century  of  the  vulgar  era,  was 
a  deserted  place,  cohering  in  large  masses  in  their  fall,  have 
fanned  hillocks  which  the  drifted  earth  collected  by  length 
of  tone  has  smoothed  over  and  almost  effiused.  Daily, 
kowwver,  quantities  of  bricks  are  dug  out  bearing  inscrip. 
tions ;  some  in  reUef  axe  dated  in  tibe  Arabian  era ;  others 
ia  hoUow  letters  bebnging  to  the  andent  Babylonians. 
These  bricks  are  still  the  subject  of  many  learned  discus 
sons*.  HeBeh,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town,  ofBtOA. 
caunderaUe  size,  agreeably  situated  in  a  forest  of  palms, 
snoB  to  be  entirely  built  of  bricks^  taken  from  the 
mins  of  Babylon.  The  fiimous  tower  of  Ninurod,  a  large 
sqpiaie  maes  of  ruinous  walls,  is  «x  miles  from  Helleh ;  a 
dieumstanoe  which,  when  we  consider  the  immense  extent 
of  Babylon,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  this  il 
tke  saKient  temfle  of  Belua 

On  tbe  west  of  Helleh,  there  aie  two  towns,  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Persians,  and  all  the  Suites,  are  rendered 
■Ksed  by  the  memory  of  two  of  the  greatest  martyis  of 
that  sect    These  are  Meshed  Ali  and  Meshed  Honsein,  McdMd, 
lately  filled  with  riches  accumulated  by  the  devotion  ^^^^J^ 
Perrians,  but  carried  oiF  by  the  ferocious  Wahabees  to  the 


*Ha^KlMi6h,p.l8m    Tavsmte,  L  II.  oqp.  7. 

*  B«MidiBmp,  Memoiie,  Ac  Jaanu  dti  S^vau,  179(k  H^cr,  Mem. 
w  la  iatei^iclonf  BabjL  Kid)iihr»  in  Ziwhy  CoRCfpoBdanoe,  VII.  4Sa 
vbcR  lit  eonectB  tiie  tkwi  giten  in  Uf  TiSTdft. 
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BOOJK   middle  of  thdr  deserts.     In  the  same  f»rt  of  the  oomitnr. 
the  oekbiBted  dty  of  Ku£^  the  eeftt  of  a  leaned  sgIioqI 


Kola.  which  gave  to  the  cdd  Arnhian  diaracten  the  name  of 
Kufic,  has  left  very  inoonaderable  nuns.  We  know  not 
the  fiill  extent  of  lakes  and  morasses  formed  in  tins  quar- 
ter by  means  of  canals  connected  with  the  Euphrates.  Ta- 
▼emier  seems  to  have  followed  them  farther  west  than  any 
traveller  of  our  times.  There  is,  in  the  direction  at  the 
Euphrates,  a  long  suooession  of  morasses,  or,  as  they  are 
called  in  that  country,  bethtusj  in  the  midst  of  whidi  is  the 
village  of  Sjamdeh,  the  capital  of  a  race  of  people  who 
wordiip  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  consider  themselves  as 
the  posterity  of  Seth^. 

Descending  the  Shat-eUArab,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers,  we  find  the  low  countries  covered  by  the 
tide,  and  thus  rendered  barren ;  the  more  elevated  grounds 
forming  a  continued  fivest  <^  palma. 

Basra  or  Bassora,  below  the  junction,  may  be  oonadered 
as  an  independent  Arabian  state,  whidi  pays  to  the  Gkand 
Signior  an  uncertain  hom^e.  The  aty  contains  from  16 
to  90,000  inhalntants.  Its  harbour  forms  a  station  of  ocxn- 
mercial  intercourse  between  Eurqpe  and  Aaa.  Here  the 
different  products  of  India  are  exchanged  for  those  of  Per-* 
sia.  It  is  the  pcnnt  of  departure  of  the  wealthy  caravans 
which  torminale  their  journey  in  the  different  cities  of  Asi- 
atic Turkey". 

The  Arabs  of  Bassora  are  very  exact  in  preserving  the 
genealogy,  not  only  of  their  horses,  but  even  of  thdr  pi- 
geons and  their  rams.  The  latter  are  said  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a  white  ring  round  the  tip  of  the  ear,  a  mark 
impressed  by  the  fingers  of  the  prophet  on  the  first  ani- 
mal of  the  race  *. 


y  Had^KhdfiOi,  p.  127t.  «  OltHer  IT.  neaur  tiie  ad. 

•  HrfgUmialfth,  p.  1S2S. 
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DMsiomi  qfihe  CcwnMes  on  ike  Tigria  cmd  Euphraks. 


Modm  DifMiou. 


Ghkr  Towns. 


Fkahdiic 
of  Kan. 


{Kin(Kartie) 
Bayazid   .  •  . 


•  •  •  • 


rBnroom  (Ane) 
I  Melazkeiu  •  •  • 
PwhAIicQf    jlspir 


Emoom. 


Anem 
Taro  . 


•  • 


PiMhAficof 
Van. 


JVaii(Ibui) 
Ardgis  .  •  . 
I 


Andent  dififlODi. 


^Diarbekir 
P^ahiklieof    J Merdin  (Miredis) 
Diaibdir.     iNeabm  (Niaibis)  .  . 


Bioaul* 


-MpfDl(Labbana?)  . 
Irbfl  (ArbeU) 
Bald-MofOl    rNiniYG 


( 

rMpaDl 

iBald-MofOl    (NiniYC 
(.    of  theRamana?)  . 

{Bedlia 
I>|ez]za 
Giulamerik 
Kaim-Dgiolaii. 
Amadia 

It  (Sittaoe?)  .  . 

HdOeh  (Babylon)  .  . 
Baasora 


PaahAficof 
Bagdat. 


Cniorsene> 
Baaenia* 

Carina* 

Malaza. 

Huperatia* 

Adluene- 

Arzanene* 

Tauranitiiunj  &c 

Vaspnracania. 

AT81888. 

Moxoene. 
Bagravandene- 

Sopb^ne. 

Myffdania. 
Antbemnaia. 

Oarbo^nei 
CbaldtiB. 
Qauaanitia. 
Anoobaritia. 

Acabene. 


Aflsyxia. 

Cordaene,  Ckndyene. 

Crordyuesda* 

Arapacbitis. 

Adiabene. 

Sittacene. 

ApoUoniatu. 

Babylonia. 


> 


n 


iiaDyiomi 
Cbaldaeiu 


^ 


N.Bm  Tbe  (teeoiilj  in  wUcbthaaiideDt  and  modem  geography  of  the  oiN^ 
liiea  on  die  £iqpfantce  ia  m  lome  meoiiue  mvolTed^doei  not  admit  of  oor  giT- 
lag  jynoplk  dcKriptians  in  great  detail;  neveidieleM,  in  order  to  piore 
that  wehave  taken  some  potni  to  dear  thia  paitof  geqgiaphy  fiom  oonftuioo« 
ve  fRMit  to  the  leaned  part  of  oor  readezv  the  following  etiay  upon  the  di?i« 
of  Azmcnia. 
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TURKEY  IN  ASIA* 


PART  III. 


ia  and  PaleitiM. 


BOOK  JLBOSE  countries  belon^g  to  Aoatic  Turkey  whidi  re. 
mam  to  be  described,  bave  8o  frequently  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  travellers,  that  a  large  library  might  be  formed 
of  the  accounts  of  them  which  have  been  published.     Two 
or  three  pages  would  scarcely  contun  the  names  of  Che 
Wotksoo   pilgrims  who  have  left  journals  of  their  travels  in  the  Holy 
^^"*'        Land,  works  full  of  repetition  and  puerility,  yet  claiming 
the  examination  of  the  enlightened  critic.     From  these, 
o(»npared  with  the  writings  of  Abulfeda  and  Josephus, 
the  learned  Busching  has  formed  an  excellent  geographi- 
cal treatise.     In  modem  times  we  have  judicious  mission- 
aries, such  as  Dandini ;  antiquaries  as  Wood ;  and  natura- 
lists as  Maimdrell  and  Hasselqmst,  who  have  ably  eluci- 
dated particular  parts  of  these  countries.     It  was  reserved 
for  the  genius  of  Volney  to  combine  these  detached  ac- 
counts with  the  fruits  of  his  own  observation  and  study, 
so  as  to  present  the  world  with  a  complete  description  of 
Syria.     As  the  nature  of  the  present  work  does  not  admit 
of  minute  topographical  descriptions,  we  may,  in  a  general 
way,  refer  for  such  details  to  the  researches  of  Busching 
and  of  Volney. 


III.   SYRIA  AND  PALRSTINB.  1^7 

On  the  nottb^eatly  Sjria  it  bounded  by  liie  Buphmtes:   BOOK 
w  the  mxrtkt  by  Mouit  Ananua,  tke  modem  AhnaAigh}  xxviil. 
onthewttt,  by  the  Medttemmeaii ;  on  die  east,  its  deserts  fiounduiM. 
sad  those  of  Arabia  ate  eonftnuided,  na  eonstant  frontier 
iiae  hariDi;  been  poiaHed  out  either  by  the  SBcients  or  the 
istdmm     Amaag  the  aadenCs,  Palmyra,  Damascus,  and 
the  Dead  Sea  were  the  extreme  points  of  this  country* 
By  ibe  modems  die  nuns  of  Pafanyra  are  considered  as 
beioi^lig  to  Anibia  Deseita  *.    In  the  midst  of  a  similar 
uaeertainty  on  the  soudi,  a  straight  fine  drawn  fiom  tbe 
cad  of  file  Dead  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  snudl  stream  of 
EUAnsh,  Afets  the  oidy  boundary  that  can  be  assigned 
towBiM  Syria  on  the  one  hand  and  Arabia  Petrea  and 
Egypt  on  the  ether. 

The  otiginal  name  pven  to  tUs  eeimtry  by  the  iidiabi- Nmci. 
tints  was  .ifnMfi,  whence  the  Arimi  of  Homer.  The  Arabs 
call  it  Mm'^d-4hamj  <<  the  shore  <m  the  left,^  in  contradis- 
tinetio^  to  Yemen,  or  llie  country  on  the  right  These 
denominations  refer  to  the  position  of  Mecca,  and  proceed 
oi  the  idea  that  Syria  forms  a  part  ai  An^na*. 

The  mountaine  ci  Syria  are  not  all  ramifications  of  Mount  Moonttins. 
Taorw.  Mount  Rossus,  a  pitdongation  from  Amanus, 
terminates  at  the  valley  of  (htmtes.  Other  heights  skirt 
the  Euphrates,  and  extend  towards  Palmyra.  But  the 
proper  Sjrrian  cbain  begins  on  the  south  of  Antioch,  by 
the  huge  peak  of  Mount  Casius,  which  shoots  up  to  the 
heavens  its  needle4ike  point,  encircled  with  forests  ^  The 
nme  chain,  under  various  names,  follows  the  direction  of 
the  diore  of  the  Mediterranean,  being  in  general  at  no 
greater  distance  than  twenty  or  twenty-four  miles  from  the 
sea.  Mount  Libonus  forms  its  most  elevated  summit. 
This  chain,  which  extends  between  the  parallels  of  Acre 
and  of  Tripoli,  and  the  summit  of  which,  called  Hermon 
in  Scripture,  is  between  Damascus  and  Heliopohs,  is  di- 
vided into  two,  one  on  the  west,  which  looks  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  other  on  the  east,  which  bounds  the 

•  Herod.  II.  IS.  ^  Ammian.  Mwcell,  XXII.  ch.  33. 
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BOOK  plains  of  Damascus.     This  last  received  £roin  the 
XXVIIL  (}f^](g  the  name  of  Anti-Libanus,  a  name  unknown  among 
the  natives,  and  which,  being  employed  somewhat  arbitra- 
rily  by  historians,  has  ^ven  rise  to  unprofitable  discus- 
dons  ^     Libanus  and  all  the  mountains  of  Syria  present 
frequent  ruins  cS  towers  and  fortified  places.     They  are 
composed  of  a  calcareous  rock,  whitish,  hard,  and  ringing 
when  strudc.     The  granite  scarcdiy  bej^  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance till  we  come  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Si- 
nai and  the  Red  Sea.     Near  Damascus  there  are  immoise 
caverns,  one  of  wluch  is  capable  of  containing  4000  men. 
XiMMof    The  yaUey  of  Jordan  oflfers  many  traces  of  volcanoes. 
^fi^etaott,   ^he  lutuminous  and  sulj^urous  water  of  Lake  Asphalti- 
tes,  the  lavas  and  pumice  thrown  out  on  its  banks,  and  the 
.    warm  bath  of  Tabari^,  show  that  this  vaUey  has  been  the 
theatre  of  a  fire  not  yet  extinguished.     Volumes  of  smoke 
are  often  observed  to  escape  firom  Lake  Asphaltites,  and 
new  crevices  are  found  on  its  margin.     Strabo  says,  that 
.    according  to  the  local  tradition  of  the  country,  the  site  of 
this  lake  was  once  occupied  by  thirteen  flourishing  and  po- 
pulous towns,  which  were  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 
He  states,  however,  that  this  catastrophe  was  ascribed  by 
the  philosopher  Eratosthenes  to  a  simple  subsiding  of  the 
Eftrth.       surface.     The  eruptions  have  long  ceased,  but  the  earth- 
quakei.      quakes,  which  form  to  them  a  sort  of  interludes,  sometimes 
still  occur  in  this  district     That  coast  in  general  is  subject 
to  them,   and  several  instances  are  recorded  in  history, 
which  have  produced  marked  revolutions  on  the   sur- 
face of  Antiochia,  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Beryta,  Sidon,  and 
Tyre.     So  lately  as  1759,  one  of  them  occurred,  which 
was  productive  of  extensive  devastations.     We  are  told 
that  more  than  S0,000  lives  were  destroyed  by  it  in  the 
valley  of  Balbec.     The  losses  thus  occajnoned  are  not  yet 
repaired.     It  is  observed  that  the  earthquakes  of  Syria  are 

•  Reland,  Palostina.  BiuchiDg,  Asia,  I.  S45,  i^f .    Mannerl,  Geogniplue 
des  Giecs  et  des  Romains,  VI.  part  i.  341,  &e. 

•  Volney,  TraTek  in  Syria,  I.  272. 

•  Strabo,  XVI.  p.  296.  edit.  Atrebat. 
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almost  wholly  confined  to  the  wintff  season  after  the  au-   ^qok 
tumnal  rains.  XXVIII. 

The  Orontes  and  Jordan  both  have  thdr  rise  qa  Mount  Zl  ^ 
Libanus ;  the  former  runs  to  the  north,  the  latter  to  the 
south.  The  Orontes  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  the  Syrian 
rivers ;  yet  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  bars  which  dam 
up  its  waters,  it  would  be  completely  dry  in  summer.  The 
water  thus  retained  requires  the  aid  of  machinery  to  raise 
it  for  the  supply  of  the  adjoining  plains.  Hence  it  has  re- 
ceived the  modem  name  of  Aoii  or  the  Obstinate'.  The 
Jordan,  which  Voltaire  treats  with  contempt,  is  represent- 
ed by  Pliny  the  naturalist  as  a  fine  limpid  river,  large 
enough  for  the  valley  which  it  waters ;  and  the  same  ac^ 
count  is  given  of  it  by  the  greater  part  of  travellers. 
Among  the  other  rivers,  which  in  general  are  only  entitled 
to  the  names  of  rivulets,  the  Casmy  or  Casimir,  to  the 
north  of  Tyre,  seems  to  be  the  Leontes  of  the  ancients ; 
the  Nahar-el-kebir  is  the  Eleutherus,  the  boundary  of 
Phoenicia,  where,  according  to  a  fabulous  tradition,  the 
Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  perished. 

The  numerous  traverse  barriers  which  stop  the  waters 
of  the  Syrian  rivers,  give  origin  to  many  lakes.     The  val^  f^^ 
ley   of  the   Orontes  contuns  the  Bahar-^UKades  near 
Hems,  the  lake  of  Apamea,  through  which  the  river  flows, 
and  that  of  Antioch. 

In  the  eastern  and  southern  districts  there  are  l^^i^aketwitfa- 
without  any  outlet  Such  are  the  lake  of  Ada,  and  that  oat  «n  oat- 
of  Old  Aleppo,  both  of  which  are  saline.  The  lake  call- 
ed  El-margi,  or  the  lake  of  the  meadows,  not  far  from  Da- 
mascus, resembles  the  selenitic  waters  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  lake  Asphal- 
tites,  or  the  Dead  Seoj  has  probably  always  been,  as  it  now 
is,  without  any  communication  with  the  sea. 

Syria  has  three  distinct  dimates.     The  summits  of  Li-  p..    . 
banus  covered  with  snow,  diffuse  a  salubrious  coolness 
through  the  interior;  while  the  maritime  Ipw  situations 

'  Abulfedft,  ub.  Syria,  p.  15D.  Ktthter's  edition. 
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Ji^vm  ^^  ^'^^^^^n^y  subjected  to  heat,  accompanied  witb 

dity  ;  and  the  adjoining  plains  of  Arabia  Deserta  are  ex- 
posed to  a  diy  and  acorching  heat.  The  seasons  and  the 
productions  consequently  vary.  In  the  ipountains  the 
order  of  the  seasons  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  mid* 
die  of  France;  the  winter,  lasting  from  November  to 
March)  is  sharp  and  rigorous.  No  year  passes  without 
falls  of  snow,  which  often  cover  the  surface  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet  during  entire  months.  The  spring  and  au- 
tumn are  agreeable,  and  the  summer  not  oppressive.  In 
the  plains,  on  the  ccmtrary,  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  passed 
the  equator,  a  sudden  transition  takes  place  to  overpower^ 
ing  heats,  which  continue  till  October.  But,  to  compen- 
sate for  this,  the  winter  is  so  temperate,  that  orange  trees, 
dates,  bananas,  and  other  delicate  fruits,  grow  in  the  open 
.fidd.  Thus  the  space  of  a  few  hours  forms  the  transition 
from  spring  to  winter^. 

Feriflity.  If  the  advantages  of  nature  were  duly  seconded  by  the 
efforts  of  human  art,  we  might,  in  a  space  of  twenty  leagues, 
bring  together  in  Syria  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  most 
distant  countries.  Besides  wheat,  rye,  barley,  beans,  and 
the  cotton  plant,  which  are  cultivated  every  where,  there 
are  sevanl  objects  of  utility  or  pleasure  peculiar  to  difFer- 
ent  localities.  Palestine  abounds  in  sesamum,  which  af- 
fords oil ;  and  in  doura,  similar  to  that  of  Egypt.  Mmze 
thrives  in  the  light  aoil  of  Balbec,  and  rice  is  cultivated 
with  success  along  the  marsh  c^  Haoule.  Within  these 
*  twenty  years  sugar  canes  have  beenr  introduced  into  the 
gardens  of  Saide  and  Bairout,  which  equal  tliose  of  the 
Delta.  Indigo  grows  without  culture  on  the  banks  oS 
Jordan,  in  the  country  of  Basan,  and  only  requires  a  lit- 
tle care  to  acquire  a  good  quality.  The  bills  of  Latakii6 
produce  tobacco,  which  creates  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  Daniietta  and  Cairo.  This  crop  is  at  present  culti- 
vated in  all  the  mountains.  As  for  trees,  the  dJive  of  Pro- 
vence grows  at  Antioch  and  Bamli  to  the  height  of  the 

I  Vulnej,  I.  !(S4»  &o. 
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oak.  *  The  white  mulberry  forms  the  riches  of  the  ooun-  BOOK  - 
try  of  the  Druses,  by  the  beautiful  rilks  which  ure  obtain-  __^ 
ed  from  it ;  and  the  vine,  raised  on  pedes,  or  ereepng  along 
the  ground,  furnishes  red  and  white  wines  equal  to  those 
of  Bourdeaux.  Jaffa  boasts  her  lemons,  and  her  watar* 
melons ;  Gama  possesses  both  the  dates  of  Mecca,  and  the 
pomegranates  of  Alters.  Triprii  has  oranges  equal  to 
those  of  Malta ;  Bairout  has  figs  like  Marseilles,  and  ba- 
nanas like  St.  Domingo.  Aleppo  is  unequalled  for  fns* 
tachio-nuts ;  and  Damascus  possesses  all  the  fruits  c^  Eu- 
rope ;  apples,  plums,  and  peaches,  grow  with  equal  fad- 
lity  on  her  rocky  soil  \  Niebuhr  Lb  of  opinion  that  the 
Arabian  coffee-shrub  might  be  cultivated  in  Palestine. 

Syria  produces  all  our  domestic  animals,  to  which  areAoHMli. 
added  the  buffalo  and  the  camel.  The  gazels  occupy  the 
jiaee  of  our  deer :  for  wolves  it  has  jackals,  hyenas,  and 
ounces ;  which  last  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  tigers. 
None  of  these  ferodous  animals  occasion  ravages  equal  to 
those  of  the  locust  An  unusually  mild  winter  generates  Loeuttf. 
this  animal  in  swarms  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Their 
armies,  wUch  darken  the  sky,  fall  down  on  the  plains  of 
Syria.  Grass,  foliage,  and  every  description  of  vegeta- 
tion, are  completely  consumed  in  their  track.  The  ap- 
proach of  these  formidable  swarms  spreads  universal  ter- 
ror, and  their  visit  is  followed  by  certain  famine.  The 
sole  hope  of  the  Syrian,  under  this  calamity,  is  in  a  bird 
called  Mfnarmarf  which  devours  the  insects,  and  the  south- 
east winds,  whidi  drive  them  into  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. There  is  a  spedes  of  locusts  whidi  furnishes 
a  tolerable  article  of  food  to  man  *. 

Syria,  succesrively  invaded  by  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  Inhabitaati. 
the  Arabs,  the  Crusaders,  and  the  Turk^,  presents  a  very 
mixed  population.    The  original  inhalntants,  amalgamated 
with  the  Ghreeks,  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whde. 

*  Volney,  II.  127,  153,  164,  230. 

*  HsMelquitt,  TriTeb  in  ^aleithie.  Lndolf,  TlUnerU  At  Locuitit,  in  Aistorui 
Athiopb 
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BOOK  All  civil  and  military  employments  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
•  Turks,  A  great  many  Arabs  are  settled  as  cultivators^ 
There  are  likewise  many  Bedouin  or  wandering  Arabs^ 
especially  in  the  pashalic  of  Damascus.  In  that  of  Alep- 
po  there  are  hordes  of  Turcomans  and  Eoords.  The 
Druses,  the  Motoualis,  the  Ansari^,  and  the  Maronites, 
constitute  small  nations  w^iich  will  be  particularly  describe 

Language*  ^  ^^  ^^  proper  place.  The  old  Sjrrian  language  is  only 
spoken  in  a  few  districts,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus  and  Mount  Libanus,  and  in  less  purity  than  in 
Mesopotamia,  at  Orfa,  and  at  Harran^.  The  Arabic  pre- 
dominates both  in  the  country  and  the  towns.  The  Na^ 
bathean  language  is  a  corrupt  mixture  of  Syriac  and  Chal- 

Sdigkmt.  dee,  spoken  by  the  peasantry  or  Nabayoth.  Of  the  differ- 
ent Christian  sects  tolerated  in  this  country,  those  of  the 
Greek  church  are  the  most  numerous.  The  nickname  of 
Melchites,  or  royalists,  which  is  given  to  them,  is  a  relic 
of  the  bad  policy  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  who  inter- 
meddled with  theological  disputes.  The  Jacobites  have 
many  adherents.  The  Maronites  are  connected  with  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  religion  of  the  Druses,  and  stilt 
more  that  of  the  Ansari^,  consist  of  a  mixture  of  old  Sy- 
rian faiths,  and  some  principles  of  the  Mahometan  ^stem.' 
The  Motoualis  follow  the  doctrines  of  Ali,  which  the 
Turks  hold  in  detestation.  In  addition  to  these  are  the 
Chinganis  or  Bohemians  ^ ;  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who, 
if  they  have  any  reli^ous  principles,  have  at  least  no  forms 
of  worship.  There  are  also  some  European  Christians, 
Jews,  Armenians,  and  Nestorians.  In  fact,  no  country 
furnishes  a  more  ample  collection  of  opposite  religions^ 
The  different  sects  of  Christians  and  Mahometans  rival 
one  another  in  the  apparent  fervour  of  their  devotional 

Goran-  zeal.  This  mass  of  population,  so  varied  in  their  genea;- 
logy  and  their,  reli^ous  belief,  are  viewed  as  under  the  go- 


^  Authon  quoted  in  Adelung*8  Mithridates,  I.  p.  333— *S41. 
>  OUfier,  Voyage  dans  rEmpire,  Ottonuin  IV.  193. 
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Yemment  of  four  Turkish  pashas.     The  pasha  of  Aleppo   BOOK 
has,  within  the  boundaries  of  his  government,  hordes  of  ^X.V1II 
Turcomans  and  Koords,  who  are  scarcely  at  aill  subjected 
to  him.     That  of  Damascus  pays  to  the  sheiks  of  the  Arab  Indqiend. 
tribes,  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  sums  of  money  which  ^^^^ 
have  been  presented  to  him  in  a  piece  of  cloth ;  hence 
Jaamed  eiourrah-esrSuUdnj  car  Sultan's  cloth  °>.     In  fine,  the 
podi&s  of  Tripoli  and  of  Seyde  or  Acre,  have  provinces 
ahnost  entirely  consisting  of  Maronites,  Druses,  and  other 
independent  tribes.     The  anarchy  consequent  on  this  po- 
litiad  situation  assumes  different  a^iects,  according  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  pashas  themselves,  the  emirs 
of  the  Druses,  and  the  Arabian  sheiks.     Enterprizing 
ehiefis  erect  independent  states  for  a  moment:  yet  Syria 
always  returns  under  the  unsteady  yoke  of  the  Turks. 
The  unhappy  condition  of  the  people  continues  unchanged.  HaUtmi 
The  agriculturist  is  continually  pillaged  by  the  authorized  J^^** 
robberies  of  the  pashi,  and  the  predatory  attacks  of  the 
Arabs.     The  traveller  can  only  have  his  choice  of  different 
bands  of  robbers  for  his  escort.    Art  and  industry  languish 
for  want  of  vigour  and  of  information.    Commerce,  expos- 
ed to  arbitrary  vexation,  is  confined  to  timid  bargains,  or    . 
consigned  to  all  the  risks  of  caravans.     Such  is  the  de- 
plorable concUtion  of  a  country,  rich  in  its  soil,  important 
in  its  local  position,  and  which  might,  by  a  new  crusade, 
be  easily  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  its  barbarous  oppres> 
dorsL 

Let  ua  examine  now  the  most  remarkable  localities,  be-  FaaliiUe  of 
ginning  by  the  tract  on  the  Euphrates,  or  the  pash&lic  of   ^^ 
Aleppo.     The  city  of  this  name,  which,  according  to  the 
Byzantine  history,  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Bercea",  ^*y« 
has  the  superiority  among  the  cities  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
both  in  the  cultivated  character  of  the  inhabitants,  in  size, 
and  in  opulence.     Its  population  is  estimated  at  upwards 

"  Bectxcn,  AimalM  det  Voyages,  VIZI.  284b 

"  Sec  the  authon  quoted  by  Hardum  io  hia  Notei  on  Flioy,  V.  23. 
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BOOK  of  150,000  °.  The  buildings  are  of  hewn  stone,  with  whidi 
XKVULoigQ  ^g  streets  are  paved.  The  dark  foliage  <rf  the  cy- 
press, forming  a  contrast  with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
numerous  minarets,  produces  a  highly  picturesque  effect. 
The  silk  and  cotton  manufactures  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  large  caravans  of  Bagdat  and  of  Bassora 
bring  hither  the  productions  of  Persia  and  of  India.  Aiep* 
po  is  the  modem  Pahnyra.  The  environs,  planted*  with 
vines  and  olives,  produce  wheat  in  great  abundance :  but 
the  Arabs  and  Turcomans,  living  by  plunder,  carry  off  the 
property  earned  by  the  toil  of  the  labourer.  The  water, 
being  s(Hnewhat  brackish,  probably  generates  the  slight 
compl wit  endemic  in  this  place,  called  the  Aleppo  boU  p. 

In  ascending  the  river  Kowaik,  which  runs  along  the 
walls  of  Aleppo,  and  has  no  outlet  into  the  sea,  we  find  on 
the  sides  of  Mount  Taurus  the  large  city  of  Aintab,  the 
houses  of  which,  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
are  in  terraces,  on  which  we  pass  from  streets  which  are 
covered  with  glass.  This  district  is  rich  in  apple  trees 
and  vineyards  9.  The  Turkish  is  the  only  language  spoken. 
At  Bir,  a  small  town  a  little  to  the  east,  is  the  common 
Kuins  of  passage  of  the  Euphrates.  To  the  south  of  Bir  are  the 
Hieitipolif.  handsome  ruins  of  Hieropolis,  now  known  under  the  old 
Syrian  name  Mabog,  pronounced  Mambedge.  The  walls, 
still  standing,  attest  the  ancient  greatness  of  thb  city,  ssr- 
cred  to  the  worship  of  the  Phenidan  goddess  Astarte,  call- 
ed in  Scripture  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  the  goddess  of 
the  Sidonians'. 

The  deserts  which,  in  our  day,  extend  from  Mabog  to 

Palmyra,  were  iii  former  times  subjected  to  cultivation, 

and  formed  the  province  of  Chalybonitis,  the  capital  of 

which,  Chalybon,  seems  to  differ  ffrom  Aleppo. 

AntiodL         The  famous  city  of  Antioch,  once  greater  and  richer 

*  Seeticn  in  JZach,  Corrctp«ndaii€e«  XI.  p.  364* 

V  MaufidicU's  Natund  History  of  Aleppo.    Olivier,  X  V.  1 78. 

«  Raawolffe  quoted  by  fiuschlng. 

'  Pooodtt. 
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than  Rome  itself,  but  often  ruined,  and  finally  rased  by   BOOK 
the  Mameluked  in  1869,  is  now  only  a  email  town  fuU  nf^^^^^^' 
gardens,  known  by  the  name  of  Antakia.     The  port  of 
Scanderoon   or  Alexandretta,  frequented  by  Europeans^  Seande- 
has  a  most  deadly  climate.     The  pigeons  of  that  place  are  "^' 
celebrated  over  all  the  East.     They  were  formerly  em*^ 
ployed  as  the  carriers  of  dispatches  to  Aleppo,  of  which 
Akxandretta  is  the  nearest  harbour.     The  intermediate 
mountains  are  filled  with  towns  and  villages.     In  those  of 
Kesfin  and  Martaouan  the  women  carry  their  hospitality  as 
far  as  those  of  Babylon  of  old.     This  authorised  prostitu^- 
tion  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  old  Astatic  superstitions '. 
The  yellow  and  white  jessamines  perfume  the  hills  of  Ca- 
sius.     From  a  distance  we  distinguish  two  species  of  ju- 
niper ^    which  almost  equal  the  cypress  in  height :    the 
pines,  the  larches,    the  oaks,  the  box  trees,  the  laurels^ 
the  yews,   and  the  myrtles,  conceal  on  every  hand  the 
aridity  of  the  rocks. 

Following  the  banks  of  the  Orontes  or  EUAasij  we  find 
the  remains  of  two  cities  celebrated  in  their  day,  Apamea^  Aparoeat 
now  Aphamieh  and  Hems,  the  ancient  Emesa,  where  a  ^^      ' 
black  stone  was  the  object  of  adoration  in  a  famous  temple^ 
of  which  no  ruins  are  now  to  be  seen.     Hamath  has  re*, 
gained  the  importance  which  it  possessed  in  the  times  of 
the  Hebrews.    This  commercial  city  was  the  native  place 
of  Albulfeda,   an  Arabian  prince  and  geographer,  who 
boasts  much  of  the  fertility  and  the  high  cultivation  of 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Orontes  ". 

From  Hamath,  or  rather  from  Famieh,  an  ancient  Ro- 
man road  leads  to  Palmyra,  the  Tadmor  of  Solomon,  and  Palm]rn- 
the  residence  of  the  immortal  Zenobia,  and  the  elegant 
Longinus.  This  ancient  city  is  180  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Aleppo,  and  an  equal  distance  from  Damascus, 
in  a  small  district  surrounded  with  deserts.     The  eye  ct 

*  See  the  memoir  of  Heyne^  is  the  Annales  dee  Toyages,  XIII. 

*  Juniperuf  dtupacia  and  ozyedrus  of  Lumaua. 

*  Abnlfeda,  Tab.  Syiui*  104,  108,  etc 
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BOOK  the  traveller  is  all  at  once  arrested  by  a  vast  assembli^ 
*  Q^  ruins ;  arches,  vaults,  temples,  and  porticos,  appear  on 
every  hand :  one  colonnade,  4000  feet  long,  is  terminated 
^y  a,  beautiful  mausoleum.  Time  has  partially  preserved 
the  peristyles,  the  intercolumnaiions  and  tablatures ;  the 
^egance  of  the  design  equals  throughout  the  richness  of 
the  materials  ^  These  magnificent  ruins  present  a  sad 
contrast  with  the  hovels  of  wild  Arabs,  now  the  only  in- 
habitants of  a  city  which  in  former  times  emulated  Rome. 
Every  spot  of  ground  intervening  between  the  walls  and 
columns  is  laid  out  in  plantations  of  com  and  olives,  in- 
closed by  mud  walls.  There  are  two  rivers,  the  waters  of 
which,  when  judidously  distributed,  must  have  conduced 
greatly  to  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, but  are  now  allowed  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
9and. 

Having  taken  a  surrey  of  those  parts  of  Syria  which 


pfTripoK  jjg  ^j^  ^Q  Euphrates  and  the  Orontes,  we  proceed  to  the 
sea  shore,  to  the  two  pashfilics  of  Tripoli  and  Acre,  com- 
prehending Phcenim  and  a  part  of  Coeloeiyria^,  and  some 
other  little  ancient  divisions.  The  heat  and  moisture  which 
render  this  country  dangerous  to  European  constitutionB, 
maintain  at  the  same  time  a  rich  vegetation ;  oranges,  le- 
mons, and  pom^ranates,  form  cheerful  groves  at  the  bot- 

Maritime  tom  of  the  mountains,  which  project  in  various  directions, 
istncti.  fonning  landscapes  highly  picturesque.  Notwithstanding 
the  want  of  cultivation,  it  is  still  what  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  calls  it,  "  a  country  full  of  charms  and  graces.'*^  Lati- 
ki6  or  Lataki^,  the  ancient  Laodicea-ad-mare^  is  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  city  ;  it  exports  tobacco.  After  being  en- 
tirely ruined,  it  was  rebuilt  by  a  Turkish  Aga^  It  is 
thus  a  curiosity  in  its  kind,  indebted  for  its  renewal  to  a 
race  of  people  who  usually  confine  their  exertions  to  the 
work  of  destruction.     The  island  of  Ruad  formerly  con- 

*  Wood  and  Bawkins,  on  the  Ruini  of  PahnyTa. 
«Volney,  II.  15S. 

'  IfaundrcU**  Journey  from  Aleppo>  p.  1 1.  Korte  in  FaulV  Collection  of 
TrnveU  in  the  Eaat,  II.  131. 
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tained  the  city  of  Aradus,  the  houses  of  which,  like  those    BOOK 
of  Biany  towns  in  Europe^  had  fiye  or  six  stories.    Liber- 
ty  and  trade  drew  to  it  an  immense  papulation.    At  the 
jnesent  day  the  island  is  deserted,   and  presents  not  so 
much  as  a  fragment  of  ruin,  nor  has  tradition  preserved 
any  accounts  of  the  spring  of  fresh  water  which  the  Ara« 
dians  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  sea'.     Tripoli  isTripolL 
named  Tarabolos  in  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages. 
It  is  a  great  commercial  city,  though  its  harbour,  like  the 
others  on  this  coast,  is  inconvenient  and  unsafe.     It  ex- 
ports silks,  cottons,  and  potash.     Batroon  and  Gebail  are 
the  ports  of  the  countries  of  the  Maronites ;    the  latter 
being  the  ancient  Byblos.     A  short  way  from  this  place  is 
the  river  once  named  the  Adonis,  but  now  the  Ilnrahim-  Bim  Ad<». 
Pasha,  the  waters  of  which  are  red,  not  with  the  blood  ^^ 
of  the  favourite  of  Venus,  but  with  the  red-coloured  earth 
which,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  they  held  in  suspei^ 
acm*.      The  ancient  Berytus,  now  Bairut,  is  the  place 
where  the  cottons  and  silks  of  the  Druses  ai^e  shipped. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  elegant  palace  built 
by  the  famous  Emir  Facardin.     Tlie  town,  surrounded  by 
splendid  plantations  of  mulberry  trees,  enjoys  a  healthful 
dimate*^. 

The  ancient  Sidon,  mother  of  the  Phenician  cities,  isscyde. 
now  a  town  of  7000  or  8000  inhabitants,  under  the  name  of 
Seyde.  It  is  the  principal  port  of  Damascus.  The  harbour, 
like  all  the  others  on  this  coast,  was  formed  with  much  art, 
and  at  immense  expense,  by  means  of  long  piers.  These 
works,  which  still  subsisted  under  the  lower  empire^  and  the 
harbotu:,  are  now  fallen  to  decay.  The  Emir  Facardin,  who 
dreaded  the  visits  of  the  Turkish  fleets,  completed  the  de- 
struction  of  the  famous  harbours  of  Phoenicia.  A  fate  still 
more  desolating  has  overtaken  Tyre,  the  queen  of  the  seas.  Tyre. 

"  Vd&cj,  XL  161.    Yet  Slmw,  MaitndreU,  ilid  Pococke.  found  Mine  nana, 

*  Ludan,  de  Dea  Syria.     Maundrell's  Journey,  p.  35. 
^  Otifier,  Voyage  II.  S6. 

•  AdtfU.  Tat  I*  p.  1. 
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BOOK   the  birth  place  of  conuneroe,  by  which  aa  early  dyifiza* 
XX  VIII.  ^n  ^g^  di£PiiBed.     Her  palaces  are  supplanted  by  mise^ 
rable  hovels.     The  poor  ^dierman  inhabits  those  vauked 
cellars  where  the  treasures  of  the  world  were  in.  ancient 
times  stored.     A  column,  still  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruins,  points  out  the  site  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  con* 
secrated  by  Eusebius  *^.     The  sea,  which  usually  destroys 
artificial  structures,  has  not  only  spared,  but  has  enlarged, 
and  converted  into  a  solid  isthmus,  the  mound  by  which 
Alexander  joined  the  isle  of  Tyre  to  the  continent.    Acre^ 
Aoe.         or  St.  Jean  d'^Acre,  celebrated  under  this  name  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  crusades,  and  in  antiquity  known  by  the  name 
of  Ptolemais,  had,  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
been  almost  entirely  forsaken,   when  Sheik  Daher,  the 
Arab  rebel,  rest(»red  its  commerce  and  navigation.     This 
aUe  prince,  whose  sway  comprehended  the  whole  of  an- 
dent  Galilee,  was  succeeded  by  the  famous  tyrant  Djezar<* 
Pasha,  who  fortified  Acre,  and  adorned  it  with  a  mosque, 
enriched  with  columns  of  antique  marble,  collected  from 
all  the  neighbouring  cities.     The  harbour,  which  has  fallen 
down,  was  one  of  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  Levant.     In 
the  history  of  modem  warfare,  it  has  acquired  celebrity  as 
the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  struggle,  in  the  years  1798-99 
between  the  French  army  of  the  East  under  Bonaparte, 
and  the  troops  belonging  to  a  British  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  which  the  latter,  by  their 
persevering  bravery,  proved  successful  in  repressing  the 
progress  of  that  conquering  force. 
Gonntry  of      Leaving  these  burning  shores,  we  now  proceed  to  take 
the  NasM-  a  rapid  survey  of  the  mountainous  country  by  which  they 
*""*'         are  overlooked.     That  which  extends  from  Antioch  to  the 
river  called  Nahar-el-kebir,  is  inhabited  by  tlie  Nassarians 
or  Ansariets,  whom  those  who  are  best  informed  in  the 
language  and  history  of  the  east  consider  as  a  Mahome- 
dan  sect,  founded  in  the  seventh  century  by  one  Nassar* , 

'  M«indrt:ll*s  Journey,  p.  50.     Euseb.  Eccles.  Hiit.  X.  4. 

*  Tywhcn*!  Memoir  on  the  Nassarians,  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Paulas*  IV. 
Niebohr't  Trawls.  Catichisme  det  Dxuses,  in  £tchhoni>  Repertoire  oriental, 
XII.  U9,  X7i. 
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but  who,  aocording  to  a  passage  of  Pliny' ,  as  pointed  out   BOOK 
by  the  judicious  Mannert,  appear  to  be  an  ancient  Syri-    ^^^^ 
an  race,  who  even  under  the  Romans  had  a  tetravch  of 
their  own.     It  was  in  this  same  country  that  the  crusaders 


found  the  famous  nation  called  the  Assassinsy  governed  by  The 
the  "  old  man  of  the  mountain,"*^  a  prince  rendered  fonni-*"'* 
daUe  by  the  blind  zeal  of  his  subjects,  who,  at  his  com« 
mand,  put  to  death  every  person  whom  he  designated  as 
a  victim,  whom  he  scrupled  not  to  select  occasionally  from 
the  throne  itself.  When  the  Assassin  himself  lost  his  life 
in  these  bloody  expeditions,  he  was  led  to  ret^n  the  firm 
persuasion  that  the  nymphs  of  Paradise,  who  were  made 
known  to  him  in  a  vision,  held  forth  their  arms  to  recdve 
him  to  their  celestial  embraces.  Burchard  or  Brocard, 
author  of  a  weU  known  book  of  travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
went  over  the  country  of  the  Assassins  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  found  it  extremely  fertile  and  highly  culti^ 
voted  (.  It  is  not  easy  to  come  to  an  accurate  conclusion 
amidst  the  different  solutions  which  have  been  given  of 
this  enigma  in  history.  We  incline  to  believe  with  the 
learned  M.  Saci,  that  the  name  Assassin,  derived  from  ha&* 
hkhj  an  intoxicating  plant,  had  been  given  to  an  Arabian 
tribe  among  whom  this  plant  was  used  to  stimulate  their 
courage.  The  old  man  of  the  mountwi,  means  an  Arab 
shdk,  this  word  agnifying  an  elderly  person.  It  would 
still  be  practicable  for  an  Arabian  chief  to  employ  the  arm 
of  a  fanatical  adherent  for  the  murder  of  a  monarch  in  the 
midst  of  his  court,  to  gratify  that  bloody  vengeance  which 
forms  a  hereditary  appetite  in  that  nation.  Such  are  the 
known  facts.  The  rest  is  probably  the  offspring  of  ima- 
gination. 

Next  to  the  country  of  the  Ansarieh,  Mount  Libanus  Moimt  Li- 
aises its  summits  to  the  clouds,  still  shaded  with  some  ce-''*''"^ 
dais  and  beautified  with  thousands  of  rare  plants.     Here 
the  Astragalus  tragacanthoides  displays  its  clusters  of  pur« 


Manyi  amne  diTisam  a  Nazuinorum  Tetraichi^.  Plin.  V.  9S. 
'  Borehard,  DeKiiptto  Teme  Sancto,  in  But, 
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BOOK  pie  flowers.     The  primrose  of  Libanus,  the  mountain  am^ 
XXVIII  jpyiiig^  the  white  and  the  orange  lily,  mingle  their  brilliant 
hues  with  the  verdure  of  the  birch-leaved  cherry '^^^  The  «iow 
of  the  mountain  is  skirted  by  the  Xeranthemumjrigidum* 
There  is  but  little  variety  hi  the  rocks  of  this  great  Syrian 
chain.     They  chiefly  consist  of  a  brown  calcareous  stone. 
In  the  valleys  we  meet  with  argillaceous  schistus,  tjapy  and 
friable  sandstone.     Puddingstone,  and  frequently  caka^ 
reous  conglomerates,  are  also  met  with.     A  piece  of  yel- 
low amber  has  been  found  here  imbedded  in  a  hard  calca^ 
reous  rock.     Nitre  is  abundant ;  alum  and  vitriols  are  less 
frequent.     The  only  metal  found  is  iron  K    The  deep  ra- 
vines of  these  mountains  are  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
which  arise  on  all  sides  in  great  abundance  ^.     The  high- 
est of  the  valleys  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.     Ar- 
vieux  and  Pococke  found  the  snow  lying  here  in  the  month 
of  June ;  Rauwolf  and  Kort  in  August     But  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  exposed  peaks  are  covered  with 
snow.     The  coolness,  the  humidity,  and  the  good  quality 
of  the  soil,  maintain  here  a  perpetual  verdure.     These 
bounties  of  natiure  are  protected  by  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
It  is  to  an  industry  less  harassed  by  predatory  encroach- 
ments than  that  of  the  other  districts  of  Syria,  that  the 
hills  of  Lebanon  owe  those  fine  terraces  in  long  succession, 
which  preserve  the  fertile  earth  ;  those  well  planted  vine^ 
yards;   those  fields  of  wheat,  reared  by  the  industri- 
ous hand  of  the  husbandman ;  those  plantations  of  cotton, 
of  olives,  and  of  mulberries,   which  present  themselves 
every  where  in  the  midst  of  the  rocky  steeps,  and  give  a 
pleasing  example  of  the  effects  of  human  activity  I     The 
clusters  of  grapes  are  enormous,  and  the  grapes  them.* 
selves  as  large  as  cherries.   Goats,   squirrels,  partridges, 
and  turtle-doves,  are  the  most  numerous  animal  species. 
All  of  them  become  a  frequent  prey  to  the  pouncings  of 
the  eagle,  and  the  prowlings  of  the  panther.     Thiff  last 

k  Pnisiu  prottnta. 

*  Seetzco,  Comspondance  de  Zach,  XII.  551. 

^  Korte*8  Tmfdf  in  Palestine,  in  Gennan,  p.  459. 

■  Daodiiii's  TnTe|i  to  Mount  Lebanon,  (French  Translation)  p.  76— 8a 
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k  the  animal  whidi  is  here  called  the  tiger  ».  These  retreats,    ^p^*^ 
secured  from  warlike  invasion,  but  unfortunately  accesn- ............ 

ble  to  the  intrigues  of  Turkish  pash&s,  are  inhabited  by 
two  races,  differing  in  religion  and  in  manners,  but  similar 
in  their  love  of  independence,  the  Maromtes  and  the  Druses. 

The  country  of  the  former  is  called  Kesraouan,  theKcmouMi 
Castravan  of  the  histcN-ians  of  the  crusades.  It  reaches  j^fi^oiiitei. 
from  the  river  Kebir  to  tlie  Eelb.  The  Maronites,  amount- 
ing to  120,000,  dwell  in  villages  and  hamlets.  The  con^ 
rent  Eanobin,  the  reddence  of  their  patriarch,  may  be 
considered  as  their  capital  They  export  their  own  com, 
their  wine,  and  their  cotton,  by  Tripoli  and  Djebil.  Dis- 
tinguished into  two  classes,  the  common  people  and  the 
dieiks  or  upper  ranks,  they  all  cultivate  the  ground  with 
their  own  hands ;  all  live  economically  in  the  bosoms  of 
their  virtuous  families,  under  a  rustic  roof,  where  the 
Christian  traveller  uniformly  meets  with  a  hospitable  re- 
ception. 

The  ringing  ofbells,  and  the  display  of  processions,  pro-  ChriitiMi 
daim  the  liberty  enjoyed  in  this  district  by  the  ChrisUan  *"^^' 
worship.  There  are  200  convents,  in  which  the  discipline 
of  St.  Anthony  is  rigidly  observed.  There  are  numbers 
of  individuals  who  lead  the  lives  of  hermits  in  th€  caverns 
of  the  mountains".  The  Maronites,  though  connected 
with  the  Roman  Church,  having  renounced  the  heresy  of 
Maro  their  founder,  maintain  the  old  institution  of  mar- 
riage among  their  priesthood.  The  fervour  of  devotion 
which  pervades  this  people  recalls  to  us  the  ideas  of  the 
primitive  church.  An  imposing  superstition  has  consecrat- 
ed a  cedar  forest,  which  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  tim- 
ber of  Solomon'^8  temple.  Only  twenty  large  cedars  re- 
nuiin,  and  this  old  vegetable  race  verges  fast  to  its  extinc- 
tion ^     Every  year,  on  transfiguration  day,  the  Greeks, 

»  Sdndie,  dans  Paulus,  Collect,  des  Voyages,  VII.  202. 

*  DandinPs  Travels  to  Mount  Lebanon,  passinu 

*  BfflnnnM,  in  1550,  makes  them  twenty-eight  Ranwolf  in  1575,  iwtnty. 
fiv.  Theveoot  and  others  in  1660,  make  them  twenty-three.  Maun- 
dnU  in  1696,  dstcco.  Pere  Queux  in  1721,  twelve.  ScfaulU  in  1755,  n^kes 
tei  twenty. 
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i^OOK    the  Armenians,  and  the  Maronhes,  celebrate  a  masa  on  aoi 
XXVIIL  g^^^^  ^f  jQ^igij  gtcnes  raised  at  the  roots  of  these  venerable 

tieesJ^. 
CouQtxy  of  The  Druses,  also  1SO,000  in  number,  live  to  the  south 
"""*  of  the  Maronites.  Their  country  has  several  subdivisions, 
differing  from  one  another  in  their  soil  and  productions. 
Matn^,  on  the  north,  has  rich  iron  mines  in  the  midst  of  its 
rocks.  Garb,  next  in  <»rder,  has  fine  forests  of  firs.  Sahel, 
or  the  flat  country  adjoining  the  sea,  produces  mulberries 
and  vines.  Chouf,  in  the  centre,  is  distinguished  by  silks 
of  inferior  quahty.  Tefa,  or  the  apple  district,  is  on  the 
south.  Chagif  excels  in  tobacco.  The  highest  and  cold- 
est region  is  called  Djoord ;  to  this  the  shepherds  retire 
with  their  flocks  in  summer  4.  The  Emir,  or  prince  of 
the  Druses,  resides  in  a  town  called  Deir-el-kamar  in  the 
Religion  of  >obdivision  of  Chouf.  It  is  by  religious  peculiarities  that 
the  DniMi.  |jjjg  people  is  separated  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Sy- 
ria. Long  unknown  to  Europeans,  kept  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Okals  or  teachers,  their  system  is  now 
known  by  the  publication  of  some  doctrinal  books  in  the 
Arabic  language,  the  style  of  which  is  remarkably  ob- 
scure'. The  Druses  believe  in  one  God,  who  for  the  last 
time  showed  himself  in  himian  form  in  the  person  of  Ha- 
kem,  Cahf  of  Eg3rpt,  in  lOSO.  Persuaded  that  all  other 
systems  of  belief  will  finally  be  united  in  that  which  they 
profess,  they  regard  them  all  with  equal  indifference,  al- 
though the  Christians  have  considered  them  as  entertain- 
ing a  marked  contempt  for  the  Mahometan  religion.  This 
system  of  deism  has  some  traces  of  doctrines  of  a  more  re- 
mote antiquity,  such  as  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
the  worship  of  a  calf*,  whence  it  has  been  judiciously  con- 

f  Korte,  p.  421.  JDondini,  pt  75. 
^  fl  Volncy'a  Tmrcla,  II.  173. 

'  Alder*  Musaam  Kuficum  Boigianum,  (Rome)  1782.  ^klihoin*s 
Repertory,  XII.  art.  4.  Adler,  ibid.  XV.  8.  Bninc  Biasertstioo, 
XVII.  2.  Paul.  Memorab.  1.  8,  9.  Venture,  in  the  Annales  des  Voyagct, 
IV.  325.  sqq. 

•  Mariti  Istoria  de  Facardino.     Niebuhr^s  Travels. 
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jectured  that  the  Druses,  as  a  fx^tical  body,    existed  BOOK. 

prior  to  the  time  of  the  Caliph  Hakem  and  his  prophet 

Hamzah.     This  conjecture  assumes  a  character  of  great 
probability,  when  we  compare  the  passages  in  which  the 
Hebrews    mention  a  nation  of  Itura^   those  in  which Origm of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  celebrate  the  invincible  bravery  ^  ^^™** 
of  the  Ituraiy  who  were  the  masters  of  Libanus  from  Be- 
ryte  to  Damascus",  and  the  testimony  of  a  modem  travel- 
ler,  according  to  whom,  the  real  name  of  the  Druses  was 
DursA^  or  Tuna^.     Hence  we  are  induced  to  think,  that 
the  ancient  Itursei  have  always  maintained  a  sort  of  poli* 
tical  independence  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutions  of  Syria, 
and  that  the  doctrines  of  Hakem  only  gave  fresh  energy  to 
a  society  already  existing.     Whatever  credit  tliis  hypothe-  Mumen, 
as  may  receive,  the  Druses,  though  a  small  body,  was  the^^^^' 
only  race  in  the  Turkish  em]nre  that  gave  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  dignity  of  human  nature.    Republicans  in  aus* 
terity  of  manners,  always  either  dreaded  as  rebels,  or  res- 
pected as  free  vassals  by  the  neighboJuriBg  pash&s,  they 
acknowledge  the  authority  df  a  hereditary  prince.     Seve- 
ral families  enjoy  peculiar  honours,  but  a  noUe  simplicity 
gives  them  a  unity  of  character  in  the  social  state.     In- 
vindble  in  the  mountains,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
fitting  in  the  plain.     Their  fidelity  is  equal  to  their  cou- 
rage ;  they  never  prove  treacherous  to  the  unfortunate  who 
throws  himself  on  their  protection ;  but  they  fail  not  to 
revenge  blood  by  blood;  and  the  satellites  of  their  emirs, 
have,  like  those  of  the  assassins  of  old,  been  known  to  in- 
flict death  on  the  enemies  of  their  masters  in  the  midst  oS 
populous  cities'.     Jealousy  respecting  females  is  carried 


*  Panfip.  L  cap.  1.  t.  3.  cap.  5.  y.  19.    Josepbus  XIII.  19. 

•Flin.  ▼.  S3.  Strabo,  XVI.  p.  1093,.|096.      Oc.  Fhitip,  II.  6.i<l, 
Dbn.  Can.  XXXIX.  5-59.    Appian.  BdL  Civ.  V.  10.  » 

*  Niebuhr. 

'  Venture,  Ann.  des  Voyages,  IV.  345. 
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BOOR  among  them  to  on  extreme.    An  inviolBble  veil  screens 
XXVlILfy^m  jjj  profane  curioaty  the  attractions  ci  their  women, 
who  are  said  to  be  very  handsome,  and  actuated  by  the  lofty 
sentiments  of  the  dames  of  Lacedemon.     The  husband 
cannot  listen  without  uneaaness  to  any  encomiums  passed 
upon  his  wife,  and  any  animated  eulogy  from  the  mouth 
of  a  stranger  exposes  the  Drusean  lady  to  the  danger  of 
death  itsdf  *.     Agriculture  and  politics  form  the  subject 
of  conversation  of  the  Druses;  collected  round  the  doors  oF 
their  cottages,  the  children  themselves  listen  in  silence  ta 
the  rustic  assembly,  and,  untaught  to  read,  devote  them- 
selves with  enthudasm  to  warlike  exercises. 
MotHaUs.       The  Motualis,  first  mentioned  by  Arvieu3t%  occupy  the 
great  valley  which  divides  the  two  principal  chains  of  Li* 
banus,  the  easternmost  of  which  is  called  by  some  of  the 
modems  Anti-Libanus.     These  are  andent  Syrians  who 
have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Mahometan  Shi-ites. 
*  The  respect  which  they  manifest  for  the  Calif  Ali  almost 

amounts  to  religious  worship.  Governed,  like  the  Druses^ 
their  habitual  rivals,  by  sheiks  and  emirs,  they  r«ider 
themselves  formidable  to  the  Turks.  Their  cavalry  was 
once  considered  as  invincible ;  but  they  have  been  singii- 
larly  weakened  by  intestine  discord.  In  their  country 
Balbec  is  situated,  a  town  containing  5000  souls,  and  which 
is,  as  it  were,  buried  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  He- 
Ruins  of  liopolis.  The  porch  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  though 
Heiiopolii.  disfigured  by  two  Turkish  towers,  is  a  structure  of  exqui- 
dte  beauty.  The  stone  of  which  the  temple  is  built  wds 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  quarry,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  there  is  a  jingle  stone  still  lying,  sixty-ox  feet 
in  length,  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  fourteen  feet  six  inches 
in  thickness.  Blocks  of  this  size  show  the  grandeur  of 
the  architecture  of  the  edifices  for  which^  they  were  em- 
*  ployed. 

■  Niebuhr  and  ArVieux. 

■  Though  Volaej  saya  otherwise,  II.  79. 
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On  the  eastern  base  of  Libanus  is  the  fertile  plsan  watered    ROOK 
by  numerous  streams,  where  the  ancient  city  of  Damascus  ^^^^'^' 
stands,  theDemeshk,  or  Sham-el-Demeahy  of  the  orientalists.  City  of  Ua- 
This  city  was  once  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  sabres,  '"**^"*' 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  of  thin  laminte  of  steel  and 
iron  welded  together  so  as  to  unite  great  flexibility  with  a 
keen  edge.  Theartofmakingthemislost,  since  Tamerlane 
carried  off  the  artisans  to  Persia.     Sabres  ore  still  made 
here,  but  of  inferior  quality.     It  has  a  manufacture  of  ex« 
cellent  soap,  and  of  stuffs  made  of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and 
silk.     The  cabinet-work  of  fine  wood,  adorned  with  ivory 
and  mother  of  pearl,  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  £u- 
ropcan8^     This  city  is  enlivened  by  the  bustle  of  com- 
merce, and  the  passage  of  the  caravans  to  Mecca.     The 
great  street  which  crosses  it  presents  two  rows  of  shops,  in 
which  the  riches  of  India  glitter  along  with  those  of  Eu- 
rope^     Its  population  may  amount  to  100,000.     The  pri- 
vate houses  of  Damascus,  simple  in  external  appearance, 
exhibit  in  the  interior  all  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  aj^umiry  of 
refined  hixury ;  the  floors  are  of  marble ;  alabaster  and  ^'^^  »'**^»^*- 
gildings  are  displayed  on  every  side.    In  every  great  house 
there  are  several  fountains  playing  in  magnificent  basins^. 
The  smallest  house  has  three  water  pipes,  one  for  the 
kitchen,  another  for  the  garden,  and  a  third  for  washing. 
The  same  magnificence  is  displayed  in  the  mosques,  the 
churches,  and  the  coffee-houses.    The  Chan-Verdy,  or  Cof- 
fee-house of  Roses,  is  considered  as  one  of  tlie  curiosities 
of  the   Levant      The  environs  of  the  city,  watered  byHn^nma, 
the  Barrady  and  other  small  streams,  present  at  all  sea- 
sons of  tlie  year  a  pleasing  verdure,  and  contain  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  gardens  and  villas.     The  valley  of  Damas- 
cus or  Gutha  is,  according  to  Abulfeda,  the  first  of  the 
four  terrestrial  paradises^     But  beautiful  places  are  often 

^  Sdiuize,  Voyage,  in  PsuIob's  CoQectton,  YII.  174. 

*  KoavcBEiz  yLkaouu  da  Miwioiu  de  k  Compagnie  de  Jtei,  VI.  127. 
&e. 

'  Mauiidren*t  Jiramey  from  Aleppo  to  Jenualein,  p.  125.  sixth  edition. 
Schulze,  in  the  Collection  rf  Paulus,  VII.  127,  &c. 

•  Abulfeda,  tab.  Syria?,  p.  100. 
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BOOK    inhabited  by  unworthy  people.     The  citizens  of  Damascus 

XXVIII  . 

'  are  accused  of  fanaticism  by  the  Christians,  and  of  perfi- 
Clianiciw   diousness  by  the  Mussulmans.     The  Arabs  have  three 
biuntt.       proverbial  characters  for  the  three  great  cities  on  the  con- 
lines  of  Arabia,  expressed  in  a  kind  of  rhyme ;  and  signi- 
fying, the  Damascans  are  false  and  traitorous,  the  Alep- 
pans  foppish  idiots,  and  the  people  of  Ceiio  a  set  of  vin- 
dictive wretches'.     But  a  recent  traveller,  Seetzen,  contrar' 
diets  this  unfavourable  account  of  the  Damascans.     The 
padidlic  of  Damascus  is  in  a  much  more  flourishing  condi- 
tion than  those  of  Aleppo  and  of  Acre.     Yusuph  Pasha 
lately  governed  it  with  a  paternal  sway,  biit  was  dis- 
placed by  the  Porte  for  not  duly  remitting  the  revenue, 
and  succeeded  by  another  who  also  holds  Acre,  and  who, 
though  bred  under  the  brutal  Djezzar,  is  ssdd  to  be  a  well 
disposed  man. 
P«kitiiici»        Ancient  Palestine,  and  the  small  provinces  which  have 
generally  belonged  to  it,  remain  to  be  considered.     To 
CouDtriaofthe  south  of  Damascus  lie  the  countries  called  by  the 
•i4  Hon-   ancients  Auranitis  and  Gaulovitis,  by  the  modems  Hauran 
'^  and  Tchaul£n,  consisting  of  one  extensive  and  noble  plain, 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ancient  Hermon,  the  modem 
Djibel-el-Shech ;  on  the  south-west  by  Djibel-Edj-lan ; 
bn  the  east  by  Djibbel  Hauran.  In  all  these  countries 
there  is  not  a  single  stream  which  retains  its  water  in  sum- 
mer. The  most  of  the  villages  have  their  pond  or  reser- 
voir,* which  they  fill  from  one  of  the  ouadi,  or  streamlets, 
in  the  ridny  season.  Of  all  the  countries'of  Syria,  Hau- 
ran is  the  most  rertowned  for  the  culture  of  wheat.  No- 
thing can  exceed  in  grandeur  the  extensive  undulations  of 
their  fields  moving  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  the 
wind.  This  plain  contains  many  scattered  hummocks,  the 
sites  of  villages  cither  inhabited  or  deserted.  All  these 
hummocks,  all  the  round  stones  found  in  the  fields^  all  tlie 
building  stones,  and  the  whole  mountain  of  Hauran,  con- 
sist of  basalt.     The  houses  being  entirely  built  of  this 

'  ^*  Shanu  shoumi,  Uolcpi  tslickbi,  Moscri  haratni  ^    ScfauUie>  in  Paulus, 
p.  170. 
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Stone,  even  to  the  door-posts,  present  rather  a  sombre  ap-  BOOK 
peamnce'.     The  ancient  Bostra,  the  capital  of  Roman  ^^^^' 
Arabia  in  the  third  century,  preserves  its  name,  but  is  now  BaaOu. 
m  ruins. 

The  district  of  Bothin,  the  ancient  Batanea,  contmns  Bothin. 
nothing  except  calcareous  mountains,  where  there  are 
vast  caverns,  in  which  the  Arabian  shepherds  live  like 
the  ancient  Troglodytes.  Here  their  she-goats  come  spon- 
taneously to  be  milked ;  and  they  have  a  huge  log  of  wood 
to  serve  them  both  for  light  and  heat  Here  a  modem 
traveller.  Dr.  Seetzen,  in  1806,  discovered  the  magnificent  Emu  of 
nunsof  Gerasa, nowcalledDjerash,  where  three  temples,  two 
suberb  amphitheatres  of  marble,  and  hundreds  of  columns^ 
still  stand,  among  other  monuments  of  the  Roman  power. 
The  finest  thing  that  he  saw  was  a  long  street,  bordered  on 
each  side  with  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns  of  marble,  and 
terminating  in  a  semicircular  open  space,  surroimded  with 
&xty  Ionic  columns'*.  This  discovery  confirms  the  opinion 
of  Mannert  that  Gerasa  had  a  more  southerly  «tuation 
than  thait  assigned  to  it  by  d'*Anville.  The  hill  of  Edge- 
loon,  the  ancient  Gilead,  bears  oaks  which  produce  gall- 
nuts.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Es-salth,  the  ca-  El-Bdka. 
pital  of  El-belka,  the  ancient  Peraea,  are  subject  to  no 
master.  Their  country  presents  on  its  numerous  ter- 
races a  mixture  of  vines,  olives,  and  pomegranates.  Karak- 
Moab,  the  capital  of  a  district  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
ancient  Moabites,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  anolher 
Karak  in  Arabia  Petrasa.  The  countries  now  described 
are  to  the  east  of  the  river  Jordan. 

This  river,  in  the  higher  part  of  its  course,  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  country  of  Tchaulan  and  the  fertile 
and  beautiful  Galilee,  which  is  identical  with  the  moduli  Galilee 
district  of  Saphet.  The  town  of  this  name  is  said  to  be 
the  same  with  the  ancient  Bethulia  which  was  besieged  by 
Holofemes ;  it  is  situated  on  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which 

(  Seetzen.  in  Annales  des  Voy^es,  I.  p.  398,  first  edition*. 
^  Sectzvn,  Coiiespoodancc  de  M.  Zach,  XVIIL  425. 
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IK)<)K  myrtle  groves  extend  on  all  sides^  Tabarya^  an  msignifi-r 
'cant  town,  occupies  the  situation  of  Tibenas>  which  gave 
its.  name  to  the  lake,  which  also  went  by  that  of  Grennesa- 
reth  or  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Date  trees,  orange  trees,  and 
indigo  plants,  surround  this  picturesque  piece  of  water; 
but  no  fishing  boat  is  employed  here,  though  the  fish  are 
in  great  abundance^.  Nazareth^  where  Jesus  Christ  was 
brought  up,  is  a  middle  sized  town.     Six  miles  to  the  south 

Tabor  of  Nasareth  stands  the  hill  of  Tabor,  forming  a  pyramid  of 
verdure ;  olives  and  sycamores  crown  its  summit,  which 
also  contains  a  plain  covered  with  wild  wheat.  It  was  called 
Itabyrius  by  some  of  the  ancients.  From  the  top  of  this 
mountain,  which  a  venerable  tradition  assigns  as  the  scene 
of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  we  look  down  on  the 
river  Jordan,  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  the  Mediterra* 
neanl  Galilee  would  be  a  paradise  were  it  inhabited  by 
an  industrious  people  under  an  enlightened  government. 
Vine  stocks  are  to  be  seen  here  a  foot  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, forming  by  their  twining  branches  vast  arches  and 
extensive  ceilings  of  verdure.*  A  cluster  of  grapes,  two  or 
three  feet  in  length,  will  give  an  abundant  supper  to  a 
whole  family*^.  The  plains  of  Esdrelon,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  it  which  afford  pasture,  are  occupied  by  Arab 
tribes,  around  whose  brown  tents  the  sheep  and  lambs 
gambol  to  the  sound  of  the  reed,  which  at  mghufall  calls 
them  home°.  Of  late  years  this  whole  neighbourhood  has 
groaned  and  bled  under  the  malignant  genius  of  Djezzar 
Pasha.  The  fields  are  left  without  cultivation,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  are  reduced  to  beggary.  In  the  dis- 
tricts which  come  next  in  order.  Dr.  Clarke  remarks  a 
happy  change  of  aspect,  as  they  were  subject  to  the  more 
human^  sway  of  the  Pasha  of  Damascus. 

SamaHa.  The  ancient  Samaria  comprehends  the  districts  of  Areta 
and  Nablous.  In  the  former,  to  the  north  of  the  oak 
forest,  formerly  called  Saronas,  we  find  the  remains  of  Ce- 

1  Schulze,  in  the  collectioii  of  PauItUt  VII.  60. 

k  SeetEcti,  ibid.  349. 

1  Maundieirs  Journey,  p.  1 15.     Nau,  Ddla  VaHe,  Ac  kc 

"  Schulzr,  in  Pallas,  VlL  103.  •  Id.  ibid.  |i.  «. 
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Barea;  andontheralfof  St  Jean  d*" Acre,  the  town  of  HaTiTa,    BOOK 
or  C«ffa,  trhere  there  is  good  anchorage  for  ships.     On  the    '^ 
south-west  of  this  gulf  a  chain  of  mountains  extends,  the 
promontory  of  which,  in  particular,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Cannel,  a  name  famous  in  the  annals  of  our  religion*  Mount 
There,  we  are  told,  the  prophet  Elijah  proved  by  miracles  ^^^'™*** 
the  divinity  of  his  mission.     There  thousands  of  religious 
Christians  once  lived  in  caves  of  the  rock :  the  mountiun 
was  then  wholly  covered  with  chapels  and  gardens.     At 
the  present  day  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  scattered  ruins 
amidat  forests  of  oaks  and  olives,  the  verdure  of  which  is 
interrupted  by  the  whiteness  of  the  calcareous   rocks^*. 
The  heights  of  Carmel  enjoy  a  pure  and  enlivening  at* 
mosf^erc,  while  the  interim  of  Galilee  and  Samaria  is  often 
obscured  by  fogs^. 

The  city  of  Nablous,  the  ancient  NeapoUs  of  the  age  of 
Herod,  but  better  known  by  the  prunitive  name  of  Sichcm, 
contains,  in  houses  which  make  but  little  appearance,  a 
considerable  population  for  so  desert  a  country.  The  Sa^  The  Sama* 
maritans,  called-  Semri  in  Arabia,  still  worship  the  Deity  ^'"*' 
on  the  verdant  heights  of  Garizim  4.  They  have  forgotten 
their  ancient  language,  which  was  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew. 
Six  miles  farther  north,  the  ruins  of  Samaria  are  covered 
with  orchards.  The  country  produces  abundance  of  wheat, 
silks,  and  olives'* 

Judea,  prop^ly  so  called,  comprehends  the  modem  dis-Judcapro« 
trictof  Gaza,  or  the  ancient  country  of  the  Philistines,^' 
that  of  Khalil  or  Hebron,  and  that  of  El-kods,  or  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  first,  besides  Gaza,  the  chief  town,  we  re- 
mark the  cdebrated  port  of  Jaffa  *,  corresponding  to  the 
Joppa  of  antiquity.  Fortified  and  dismantled  in  frequent 
alternation,  this  town  is  variously  described  in  books  of 
travels.  It  is  here  that  the  pilgrims  land  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem,  If  Judea  were  well  cultivated,  the  exports  of 
cotton  from  Jaffa  might  be  considerable. 

•  Fha.  a  Sancta  Trio.  Itiner.  f  Sdiulze,  in  Paitluf,  VII.  55. 
n  MauodieU't  Jcmaej^  p.  60.  '  Voliiey»  II.  S78. 

•  Fconouiiced  Yaflfiu 
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BOOK        The  soil,  consisting  of  a  sandy  earth,  irises  from  Jaffa  to- 

--  wards  the  mountains  of  Judea,  forming  four  ascending  ter-^ 

Prodiic      races  ^     The  sear-shore  is  lined  with  mastic  trees,  palms, 

and  prickly  pears.     Higher  up,  the  vines,  the  olives,  and 

'  the  sycamores  repay  the  labour  of  the  cultivator ;  natural 

groves  arise,  consisting  of  evergreen  oaks,  cypresses,  aiv- 

drachn£s  and  turpentine  trees.     The  ground  is  covered 

with  rosmaries,  cistuses,  and  hyacinths.   The  vegetation  of 

these  mountains  is  compared  by  Pierre  Belo  to  that  of  Ida 

in  Crete  ^«     Other  travellers  have  dined  under  the  ahade 

of  a  lemon  tree  as  l^ge  as  one  of  our  strong  oaks,  and 

have  seen  sycamores,  the  foliage  of  which  was  suffident  to 

cover  thirty  persons  along  with  their  horse8\ 

The  wine  of  St.  John  near  Bethlehem  is  delicious.  •  The 
wild  olive  trees  near  Jericho  bear  olives  of  a  large  ^e,  and 
ffve  the  finest  oil  \  In  places  subjected  to  irrigation,  the 
same  field,  after  a  crop  of  wheat  in  May,  produces  pulse 
in  autumn.  Several  of  the  fruit  tree&are  continually  bear-, 
ing  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same  time  in  all  ih&x  stages*. 
The  mulberries,  planted  in  straight  rows  in  the  open  field* 
are  festooned  by  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  3^.  If  this  v^c- 
tation  seems  to  languish  or  become  extinct  during  the  ex- 
treme heats ;  if  in  the  mountains  it  is  at  all  seasons  some- 
what detached  and  interrupted,  such  exceptions  to  the  ge« 
peral  luxuriance  are  not  to  be  ascribed  sim  jdy  to  the  general; 
character  of  all  hot  and  dry  climates,  but  also  to  the  state 
of  barbarism  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  present  pc^- 
iation  is  immersed. 
Andcntfer-  Still  some  remains  are  to  be  found  of  the  walls  which 
^^*  they  built  to  support  the  soil  on  the  declivities ;  the  re- 
mains of  cisterns,  in  which  they  collected  the  rain  water;, 
and  traces  of    the  canals   by  which  these  waters  were 

*  Chateaubriand,  Idncraire  dc  Jerusalem,  II.  123 — 13.^,  &c. 

*  Viene  Bel,  Observ.  de  8ingu1aTit6s,  p.  140.     Hassclquist^s  Travels  to  Fa- 
lestine,  p.  535,  550,  568,  &e.  (in  German.) 

'  Schultzc,  in  Paulus,  VI 278.  VII.  34. 

>  SchuUce^s  Tcwrcb,  or  tlie  Ways  of  Uic  Almighry,  II.  86,  133,  (ia  Ger- 
man.) 

'  Korte*8  Travels  in  Falcstinc,  p.  187,  (German)  Ilassclq.  passim. 
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distributed  over  their  fields.    These  labours  necessarily   book 

ereatod  a  prodigious  fertility  under  an  ardent  sim,  where  ^^^'^^^- 

s  Httle  water  was  the  only  requisite  to  revive  the  vegetable 

world.    The  acoounts  given  by  the  andeats  of  the  fertili- 

tj  of  Judea,  collected  by  the  Abb6  Gu^n^^s  ar^  not  in  (he 

ieist  degree  falafied  by  the  pr^aeni    state    of   tj^pgs. 

*f  The  cas^"^  as  Bdo  observes,  ^^  is  exactly  the  same  with 

the  Ldands  oi  the  Archipelago ;   a  tract  from  which  ft 

hundred  individuals  draw  a  scanty  subsistence,  fonn^ly 

maintttiied  thousands.**^    Moses  might  justly  s^y  that  Ciu 

naan  aly>unded  in  milk  and  honey.     The  flocks  of  the 

Arabs  still  find  in  it  succulent  pastures,  and  the  wild  bees 

horde  upintheholesof  the  rocks  a  fragrant  honey,  which  is 

sometiiiMsseeQ  flowing  down  the  surface.   Nor  were  the  an^ 

cients,  and  particulariy  the  Hebrew  writers,  averse,  wheie  MountMu. 

the  trath  was- dictated,  to  nodce  the  dryness  and  sterility 

of  particular  parts,  such  as  the  ceatral  chain  of  the  hiUa  of 

Judea,  and  a  desert  which  extended  from  these  mountains 

eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea.    Here,  both  ancients  and  nuK 

dems  tell  us  they  have  &und  nothing  but  stones,  sand, 

ashes,  and  a  few  thorny  shrubs.     Belo  had  already  re^ 

marked  this  oo^ptrast  between  the  two  sides  of  the  chain  of 

Judea. 

<<  As  we  approach  the  centre  of  Judea,^  says  a  celebrat-* 
ed  writer,  ^  the  sides  of  the  mountains  enlarge  and  assume 
an  aspect  at  onoe  more  grand  and  more  barnen ;  by  little 
and  little  the  vegetatum  languishes  and  dies  \  even  mosses 
disappear ;  and  a  red  and  burning  hue  succeeds  to  the 
whiteness  of  the  rocks.  In  the  centre  of  the  mountainsi^ 
there  is  an  arid  basin,  inclosed  on  all  sides  with  yellow  peb- 
ble-covered summits,  which  afford  a  single  opening  to  the 
east,  through  which  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
distant  hills  of  Arabia  present  thenselves  to  the  eye.  In 
the  midst  of  this  country  of  stones,  encircl^  by  a  wall,  we 
perceive  extenave  ruins,  scanty  cypresses,  bushes  of  the 
aloe  and  the  prickly  pear ;  some  Arabian  huts,  resembling 
white-washed  sepulchres,  are  ^read  over  this  heap  of  ruins. 
This  spot  is  Jerusalem  '.'^     This  touching  description  qf 

'  Cbatcaubriand,  Ics  Martjrn,  liv.  17.  yol.  III.  p.  99. 3cl  edition. 
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BOOK    the  hxAy  city,  as  it  existed  in  the  third  century,  has  am>E- 

^'^^^'^^' ed  too  nearly  to  its  modem  conditicMi.     Though  peopled 

c  ity  of  Jc-  with  20  or  80,000  inhabitants,  acoording  to  the  varying 

^°^     estimates  of  travell^s,  this  city  is  described  by  many  who 


have  visited  it  as  presenting  to  our  view  nothing  but 
bins  resembling  prisons  rather  than  houses.  Thar  interior, 
however,  is  allowed  to  be  richer  than  the  external  aspect 
would  lead  us  to  believe.    Dr.  Clarke,  one  of  its  latest  vi* 
sitants,  says,  that  at  the  first  view  he  was  struck  with  its 
grandeur,  that  instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined  town,  aa 
he  had  expected,  he  beheld  a  flourishing  and  stately  me- 
tropolis, domes,  towers,  palaces,  and  monasteries^  shin- 
ing in  the  sun^s  rays  with  inconceivable  splendour.     Like 
many  other  ancient  places,  it,  no  doubt,  presents  two  a»» 
pects,  a  mixture  of  magnificence  and  paltriness.    On  the 
whole,  Jerusalem  appears  to  be  at  the  present  moment 
in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement     There  are  three 
convents  in  it,  belonging  to  the  Latins,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Armenians,  resembling  strong  castles.     On  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  a  fine  exposure,  stands  the  Ma- 
hometan mosque,  adding  a  degree  of  external  splendour  to 
the  place ;  but  the  Christians  are  not  allowed  to  approach, 
and  much  less  to  enter  it.     The  church  of  the  holy  .sepul«^ 
chre  inclosed  within  its  magnificent  but  irregular  walls  the 
place  where  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  was  set  up,  and  the  hole 
Tiic  holy    in  which  his  body  was  deposited.     A  Turkidi  guaid  draws 
scpiUcfaze.    ii^  ^j^  imposed  on  the  pious  pilgrim,  on  visiting  the  me- 
morable spot  where  the  great  Founder  of  ChrisUaoity  con- 
firmed his  divine  morality  by  his  death. 
Ififitorical       Fcv  cities  have  undergone  so  many  revolutions  as  Je- 
levolutioRs  nisalem.     Once  the  metropolis  of  the  powerful  kingdom 
of  David  and  of  Solomon,  it  had  its  temples  built  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  ornamented  with  the  gold  of  Ophir. 
After  being  hud  waste  by  the  Babylonian  army,  it  was  re- 
built in  more  than  its  ori^nal  beauty  under  the  Macca- 
bees and  the  Herods.     The  Grecian  architecture  was  now 
introduced,  as  is  shown  by  the  royal  tombs  on  the  north 
of  the  city*.     It  then  contained  some  hundred  tliousancls 

■  Chatcaubrbnd,  Iiincraiie  II.  351—352. 
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or  inhabitants;  but  in  the  jear  70  of  the  Christian  era,  it  book 
was  visited  by  the  signal  vengeance  of  heaven,  being  raz-  ^^^^' 
ed  to  the  foundation  by  the  Roman  Titus.  Adrian  built 
in  its  stead  the  city  of  ^lia  Capikiina;  but  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  the  name  of  Jerusidem  was  restored,  and 
has  ever  since  been  retuned.  Hel^,  this  empeitH^'^s  mo- 
ther, adorned  the  holy  city  with  several  monuments.  In 
the  seventh  century  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Per- 
^ans  and  Arabians.  The  latter  called  it  El-Kods,  <<  the 
holy,'*  and  sometimes  El-Sherif,  «  the  noble."  In  1098, 
the  chevaliers  of  Christian  Europe  came  to  deliver  it  from, 
the  hands  of  the  Mahometans.  The  throne  of  the  God* 
fireys  and  of  Baldwin  imparted  to  it  a  momentary  lustre, 
which  was  soon  effaced  by  intestine  discord.  In  1187, 
Saladin  replaced  the  crescent  on  the  hills  of  Zion.  Since 
that  period,  conquered  at  different  times  by  the  sultans  of 
Damascus,  of  Bagdat,  and  of  Egypt,  it  finally  changed 
its  masters,  for  tlie  aeventeeth  time^  by  submitting  in  1517 
to  the  Turkish  arms. 

Bethlehem,  where  Jesus  Christ  was  bom,  is  a  large  vil-jj^jj^^^^ 
lage,  inhabited  by  Christians  and  Mussulmans,  who  are  ac- 
tuated by  an  equal  spirit  of  dislike  to  the  existing  go- 
vernment. The  reputed  locality  of  the  sacred  manger  is 
occupied  by  an  elegant  church,  ornamented  by  the  pious 
offerings  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  enter  on  a  minute  critical  discussion  of  those  old  tradi- 
tions by  which  the  particular  places  rendered  sacred  by  ' 
the  Saviour^s  presence  are  marked  out.  They  present 
much  vagueness,  mingled  with  the  truth.  No  credit  cer- 
tainly is  due  to  the  story  in  which  the  city  of  Hebron, 
called  in  Arabic  Khalil,  claims  the  possession  of  the  tomb 
of  Abraham,  and  attracts  on  this  account  the  veneration 
hoth  of  Christians  and  Mahometans.  Hebron,  situated  to  „  . 
the  south  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  country  less  arid,  contains 
from  1000  to  ISOO  inhabitants,  has  some  pretty  manufac- 
tures of  glass,  and  exports  a  great  quantity  of  dibsi^  a  sort 
of  sugar  obtained  from  the  grape*.  To  the  north-e^t  of 
Jenisalem,  in  the  large  and  fertile  valley  called  El-Gor, 

^  Sbaw*s  Trarels. 
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I^K   which  is  watered  by  the  Jordan,  we  find  the  village  of 

lEihha,  the  ancient  Jericho^  called  by  Motes  the  city  «f 

Jeridw.  pahns.  This  is  a  name  to  which  it  is  still  entitled ;  but 
the  groves  of  ppobalsaxnum,  or  the  balm  of  Mecca,  have 
disappeared ;  and  the  environs  of  this  city  axe  no  longer 
adorned  with  the  flowers  of  the  amutaiica  hisrocJvunticOy  to 
which  mi  errors  founded  in  superstition,  has  ^ven  the  ap- 
pellation of  Jericho  roses. 

To  the  east  of  Judea,  two  rude  and  arid  chains  of  hiUs 
Bead  Sfli^  enoompass,  with  their  dark  steeps,  a  long  basin,  formed  in 
y»>i.JriiT  a  day  soil,  mixed  with  bitumen  and  rock  sah.  The  wa- 
ters  contained  in  this  hollow  is  impregnated  with  amixtureof 
different  saline  matters,  having  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  tac 
their  base,  partially  neutralized  with  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  salt  which  they  yield  by  evaporatbn  is  about  one 
fourth  of  their  weight  ^  The  asphalta,  or  bitumen  of  Ju- 
dea, rises  from  time  to  time  £rom  the  bottom,  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  lak^  and  is  thrown  out  on  the  shores,  where 
it  is  gathered  for  use.  Formerly  the  inhabitants  were  in 
the  practice  of  going  out  in  boats  or  rafts  to  collect  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake.  None  of  our  travellers  have 
thought  of  sailing  on  this  lake,  which  would  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  render  their  acquaintance  with  its  phenome^ 
na  more  complete.  We  are  told  by  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  baveviaited  it,  that  neither  fish  nor  shells  are  to  be 
found  in  it,  that  an  unwholesome  vapour  is  sometimes 
emitted  by  it,  and  that  its  shores,  frightfully  barren,  are 
never  cheered  by  the  note  of  any  bird.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  are  not  sensible  of  any  noxious  quality  in  its  va- 
pours ;  and  the  accounts  of  birds  fsdling  down  dead  in  at^ 
Fhjsical  re.  tempting  to  fly  over  it  are  entirely  fabulous.  We  are 
y^Miooa.    ^yg]|^  iQ  believe  that  the  site  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  once 

a  fcrdle  valley,  partly  resting  on  a  mass  of  subterramean 
water,  and  partly  composed  of  a  stratum  of  bitumen ;  that 
a  fire  from  heaven  kindled  these  combustible  materials,  the 
fertile  soil  sunk  into  the  abyss  beneath,  and  that  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha,  and  other  cities  of  the  plain,  probably  built 
of  bituminous  stones,  were  consumed  in  the  tremendous 
conflagration.      In    this   manner  the    amateurs    of  phy- 

«  Gordon  id  the  JBibliotbcquc  Britonnique. 
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sical  geography  oootrive  a  scientific  explanation  of  those    BOQK 
awful  dunqrea  of  which,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  .this      ^ 
place  vas  once  the  scenes 


TABL£S 

*   '   *    ■  OP  THE 

SUBDIVISIONS  OF  SYKIA  AT  DIFFEftfiNT  PERIODS. 


Tab.  I.— {/lubr  the  Romans  im  tkejirst  three  centuries. 


Grater  Dvn^oaa. 


DivifioBif 


^Comagene*  < 

Cyrrbestica. 


Syria  Soperior. 
(Upper  Syria.) 


C<£]e»8yiia. 

Phenioe. 
(Phemda. 


Pinia. 
Selenda  • 
^  AntiocheDe 
Casiotis  • 
Apamene 
Cnalcidlce 
Chalybonitisf 
^Palmyr^e 

None 


.    •    •   TNone 


Palcstina. 


Galilca  Superior  . 


Inferior . 


Samaria 


< 


Judaea. 
Judca  Propria  . 

Pentapolis^  8.  Palss- 

tina  Propria 
Idunuea  .    . 
Persa. 
Trachonitis  . 
Qaulonitia    » 
Batansa  .    . 
Auranitis 
IturiBa 
Decapolis 
Persa  propria 
Ammonitia  . 
Moabiiia  .    . 


Ch&r  Towns. 


Samosata. 

Cyrrhus.  Eerea,  (Alep- 

po^)  Hierapofia. 
Alexuidria. 
Sefeucia.  - 
Antiochia. 
Laodioea,  ad  mare. 
Apamia.  Emesa. 
Chalda. 

Chalybon.  Tbapsaena. 
Palmyra. 

Damaacna. 


Aradufl.  Tripolia.  Bery« 
tua.  Sidon.  Tyrus^Plo- 
lemaik 

Ciesarea  Fhilippiy  ▼.  Pa- 
neaa. 

Tiberias.  Nazaretb. 
Samaria.  Neapolia.  (v. 
Sicbem,)  Cssarea. 

HieroBolyma.  (Jcmsa^ 
lem.)  Jericho.  Joppa. 

Gaza.  Asdod,  v.  Azotus. 
I  Hebron* 

(The  present  Tshanlin.) 
(The  present  Bothin.) 
fiostra. 


Gerasa.  Gadanu 
PeUa.  Amatbus. 
Philadelphia. 


*  AmMksdcs  Voyagety  XIII.  M^moiie  rar  U mer  Mmte,  d*«prei  Bnsdiing. 

'  Some  (^the  lean^  oontider  Cbalybonitif  as  a  small  snbdifisioii  of  Cytm 
rhetiica.  Chalybon,  according  to  such,  is  the  present  Aleppo  or  Chalep»  caUfid 
also  Brr«a ;  but  Pudeniy  maics  Beica  distinct  ftota  Chalybon. 
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BOOK    Tab.  II.-^Division  of  Palestine  (or  Canaan)  among  ike 
XXViii.         Twdve  Trfbesj  compared  to  those  tfihe  Romans. 


IAndeDt  Cuaaoittth 
Divisioo. 


Ifndituh 


i^.k. 


Boman  DivuioD. 


SMnniAfia 


Unknown 


Fheredtes 


The  same 


•  . 


{ 


^Samaria. 


The  same 


f  Tribe  of  Asher 

\     (In  Libanns.) 

NaphthaK ^Uppcr  Galflee. 

(North-west  of  the  lake  of 
Genneaaieth.) 

{Zebolon ■^ 
(West  of  that  lake.)  I 

rissachar /-JLower  Galilee. 

....  -J     (Valley  of£sdrelon.Monnt  I 
1^        Tabor.)  J 

fHalf-tribeofManaaaeh  .  . 
flivites   .....  ^     (Dora  and  Cssarea,)  nun- 

(^        gled  with  the  following. 

fEphraim 

.  .  •  .  <     (Sichem^  Samaria^  district 
\       of  Sazouas.) 

'Bexyamin ' 

(Between    Ephraim   and 
J        Judah.  Jencho.Jeni8a- 

Hethites,     Amo- fJuda 

^ites t     (Hebron.  Judea  proper.) 

rSimeon 

Philistines.  ...  J     (South-west  of  Juda.) 

(Pentapolis^Pa-'j  Dan 

Ittstina  propria.)  v    (Joppa^  &c) 

TReuben 

Moabites   •  .  ,  .  J     (Perea   proper^  southern 

(.        Hesbon.) 

rOad 

Anunonite8,Gilead4     (^^Mrthern  Perea,  part  of 

^        DecafNohs  and  of  Am- 
V^       monitis.) 

Kingdom  of  Ba-f  Half-tribe  of  Manasseh  . 
««*» I     (Ganlonitis,  Batanea.) 


Jebositea 


....  "^ 


^Judea. 


>*Perca. 


2V:  A  The  Cwiaanlltt  and  Imditei  h*»i|te  loM  W  the  li^ 

tribe  of  Asher  was  expdled  fiom  tBe  neUot^h^ihL  T^l^.  ^TtI  ^^ 
and  th«  eastern  half  ofMajMwek  appwTS^  L  h! J^^^^ '  .5^,^'  ^i"^' 
numita  and  MoabiUs.  ^^™"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  b*w  subjugated  aU  the  Am- 
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Table  III.— Division  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Easty  (esia- 
bRshed  by  Constantiiie  and  his  successors^  parity  also  by 
Trajan.) 


BOOK 
XXVIII. 


Fnmiicei. 


Arabia* 

PalcstiDa  prima  *■  • 


Palcatiiia  secunda  .  . 


Palcsdna  tertia^  or  sa- 
lutaria  ....... 


Fhoenioia  prima  •  • 
PhcBuicia  Libanjca 

Syria 

Syria  Euphratesia  . 
Syria  salntaria  •  .  • 


Chief  TowiM. 


BoBtra 


Cicsarea  (ad  mare) 
Verusalem. 


Scythopolia  . 
(fieUuan.) 


Petr«a 


PtolemaTs  .  • 
•Tyrua. 

HeUopolis?  . 
^Damascus. 

Antiochia  .  . 
*Apamda. 

Samo«ata   .  . 
*HierapoIi8. 

Palmyra  •  .  . 


Osrhoenc    Meaopota-  I  a^  m        ^    •- 
nija y^      >.8ee  Mesopotamia. 

Cilida  prima  etaeeon-Va     a  •   »#• 
da,  Cyprua.  laauria.  |  ^^  Asia  Mmor. 


Conreiponding         | 
Dirisioott 


Batanea.  Auxanitia. 

Samaria.  Judsapo- 
pria.  PentapobBor 
the  coantry  of  the 
philiatinea. 

Galilea.  Gaulonitia. 
DecapoliiB. 

Idumsea.  Arabia  Pe- 


The  Sea  coast 
Coelesyria. 

Seleucia.  Pieria.  Caa- 
siotis  Apamene^  &c. 

Comagene.  Cvnrhea- 
tica.  Chalddioe. 

Pahnyiene.  Chalybo- 
nitia. 


*  The  ooini  found  by  Mr.  Seetien  at  Genura  and  other  plaees  hetog  to 
the  rdgn  of  the  Antonines.  It  is  probable  that  the  dtritian  under  the  name  of 
Arabia  it  aa  old  ai  Tx^an  or  the  Antonines- 

^  FiadiBg  Cenrea  pieferred  to  Jerunlcm  aa  the  capital,  we  are  led  to  be- 
Ittte  that  these  divisioDS  of  PalcstiDe  are  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Adriany  if  not 
of  Tims. 
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xxnii. 


LBLE  1\.— Divisions  of  the  Kingdom,  of  Jerusalem 
ihfi  Twelfth  Century^  according  to  the  Abbi  Guhiie. 

FSOBAL  DZVISIOKS. 


L  Royal  DoBudos 


IL  First  Great  Banmy   .  .  • 


III.  Second  Great  Banmy .  •  • 

IV.  Thud  Gfeat  Banmy  •  .  . 


V.  Fourth  Great  Banmy    .  . 


VLCoimty  of  Tripoli 


/'Jeniaalem. 
jNablous. 
"j  Acre. 

(.Tyre^and  thdr  respective  diatiicts. 

Country  of  Ja£&. 

of  Aacalon* 
Lordship  of  Rama. 

■  -of  MirabeL 
ofYbdin. 

PrindpaHty  of  Galilee. 

r  Lordship  of  Sidon. 
<— — ofCcMrea. 
t  of  Bethsan.* 


{ 
{ 


Lordship  of  Krak  (Petnu) 
■         of  Hebron. 


—  of  MontreaL 


A  dependent  principality,  but  dis- 
tinct from  the  kmgdoin  of  Je* 
ruaalem. 


Ecclesiastical  Divisions. 


L  FktriandiB  of  Jerusalem  . 


IV.DittoofNaaieth 


V.  Ditto  of  Tyre 


TBIahoprics  of  Bethlehem. 
•  <  ■  of  Lydda. 

I———  of  Hebnm. 


II.  Archbiabopric  of  Krak    .  . 
IIL  Ditto  of  Oaaaiea 


{ 


-  of  Mooat  Sinai. 
*  of  Sebaate.  (Samaria.) 
of  Tiberius. 


Priory  of  Mount  Tabor. 

bishoprics  of  Beryta* 
-  of  Sidon. 
■■  '     ■■  of  Paneas. 
■     ■■'■  of  Ptolemaisr 
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Tasle  v. — Present  leading  divisions  of  Syria. 


BOOK 

XXVIII. 


Dtfisioiis. 


Towns. 


Divkifms 
of  Andqutty. 


(-Aleppo.  Aintab.  Bir-  (^T*^%  ^?"^S" 
^  1^    (in  Upper  Syria.) 

1^     ^a««a«.  xgcuim.     ^     part  of  Phcenida. 

rSaide.  Acre.  Dair-el-  rwu   -.•  •    n  i 
PWiSHc   of  Saide.  1     Kamar.     (in    the  f  ™«>"cia.  Caleayria. 
(or  of  Acre.)       ")     country  of  the  Dru.|    m  the  hnuted  ac 


\    868.)  Saphet.  • 


citation.  Galilee. 


JApamene  and  Palmy- 
rene,  (of  Upper  Sy- 
ria.)£astem  Coele- 
«'— ^•.•«.ow«^  »^v«.*»»-        syna.      Palestine^ 

\   lem.  Gaza  .    •    .  with  the  exception 

of  Galilee. 


Prisent  Divisions  of  Ancient  Palestine^  according  to 
Buschmgj  Votnet/j  and  others. 

I.  El-Kods      ...        .  f  Jerusalem.  Jericho^&cThenorth- 

"l     westof  Jttdea. 

II.  El-Khalil Hebron,  and  the  south  of  Judea. 

ill.  Gasa  or  Palestine The  sea  coast,  with  Ja£fk,  Gaza,  &c. 

IV.  Lvdd A  district  round  the  dty  of  Ludd. 

V.  Nablous    *"  f  The  city  of  this  name,  with  the 

\    ancient  country  of  SsBuuna. 

vr   A^i^.  f  Mount  Carmel,  with  part  of  the 

^^  ^^^^ \     plain  of  Esdrdon. 

r  Ancient  Galilee,  called  also  Be* 

VII.  Safet <     lad-el-Bushra,  or  the  country 

1^.  of  the  Gospel. 

Vm.  BeUdShdcf {^•g^3:'5SS,&?^' 

IX.  EMS.U,.  (extern.)    .  .  .  .  { ^-^STszdth.'"  '^*^  " 

(On  the  south  and  south-east  of 

X.  El-Sharrat :  .  <     the  Dead  Sea,  with  El-Djebal, 

(^    the  ancient  Gebakne. 
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TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 


PART  IV. 


A  gmerdl  view  vftiu  OUomem  Eti^re. 

BOOK  Saving  described  the  provinces  of  A«atic  Turkey  vith 
that  care  which  is  justly  claimed  by  countries  which  once 
enjoyed  so  brilliant  a  celebrity,  and  which,  let  us  h<^,  will, 
at  some  future  time,  be  again  subjected  to  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  civilization,  let  us  now  take  a  political  survey  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  which  also  extends  into  Europe  and 
into  Africa,  though  its  principal  possessions  are  in  Ama. 
Origin  of  The  darkness  in  which  the  history  of  the  Turkish  at 
The^Otio!l  ^^^^  nations  in  general  is  enveloped,  conceals  from  our 
mum,  view  the  origin  of  that  tribe  which  has  acquired  such  ce- 
lebrity under  the  name  of  the  Othmans*.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  some  Turks,  governed  by  princes  of  xhe 
race  Seldjoukid,  were,  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  «id  twelfth 
centuries,  in  possession  of  a  powerful  state,  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Sultanat  of  Konieh  and  of  Rocmi,  com- 
prehended Asia  Minor,  with  Armenia  and  Creorgia.  About 
the  year  1308  thb  sultanat  was  destroyed  by  the  Mongols ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  Ottoman  power  appeared  in  its 
stead.  The  learned  Deguignes  thought  he  had  proved  ^ 
that  the  Ottomans  were  a  Cumanian  tribe  which  was  dri- 
ven from  Chorassem  by  the  same  Mongols,  and  came  to 

*  Froiumnoed  in  Anbic  Othman* 

^  Histoire  da  Huns,  &c.  torn*  IV.  p.  350. 
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settle  in  the  mouQlains  of  Taurus,  under  the  protection  of  BOOK 
the  sultans  of  Boon^  about  the  year  1881.     Whatever  ^^^^ 
may  have  beep  their  prorioMa  hMtory,  0119.  of  the  chiefs  qf 
tho^  tribey  naviefi  Qthinaii>  loade  buos^lf  independent  about 
the  year  ISQO;  and  bi9^  auQcessors,  .adcqpti^g  the  title  of 
(<  sultan,^  in  exfoh^nge  for  that  «of  «  ^niir,"^  contrived 
in  the  .QQU|!se  ,of  a.  centmy  to. extend  tb^  eppre  ft(m 
the  ban]^  qf  the  j^uphrates.  to  those  qf  the  Danube* 
Tfafl^o^^^rviay  Macedonia  wd  Tho^saly,  were  povr  sulgect 
to  their  power,  apd  Constaotinople  was  surroupded  by 
their  conquests )  wben  TiMWrlane,  in  140^  having  defeat-  Conquott 
ed  the  sultan  Bajazet  the  first,  the  OttooMm  power  seemed  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
to  totter,    Constaotinople  b^gap  tp. breathe  from  the  presr 
sore  by  which  her  existence  had  been  thireatened ;  but  Ma- 
homet the  first,  with  the.assistaoce  ot  the  vi«ir  Ibrahim 
Shan,  reestablished  the  fqdftimes  of  the  Turks.    The  great 
AmuFBt  the  sfcood,  maintamed  a  desperate  contest  with 
JosnjDes  Hui^yad  apd  Scmderberg,  antagonists  every  way 
wpfthy  of  him-     He  punished  the  perfidy  of  the  Christian^ 
by  the  def(^  of  thmr  rnoin  army  at  Vama.    Mahomet  the 
second,  in  1458,  entered  Constantinople  sword  in  handy 
and; established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Constantine  and 
Justinian-     From  Trebisond  to  .Bosnia  every  thing  sub- 
mitted without  a  contest  to  his  arms.    He  subdued  the 
Crimea ;  his  fleets  made  descents  even  on  Italy.     Selim  I. 
ia  151/7,  overthrowing  the  sultanat  of  the  Mamelooks,  sub- 
|i^(ated  Sjpria  and  £%gypt    Bhodes  w^s  wrested  from  its 
vaioioiis    knights.      Hungaiy,    distracted    by  intestine 
brmlsy  openi^  i|i  1620  a  pasfage  for  SoUman  11.  to  Vien-  First  siege 
aa ;  but  :this  imperial  oity  presented  an.  effectual  barrier  to  ^  Vienna. 
the  furtbar  jMrograss  Qf  the  CresQent.     Selim  II.  in  the 
meaii.time,  wrested  from  the  Venetians  the  isle  of  Cyprus. 
Xbe  diriwt  of  :th^  Turkish  fleet  near  l^topan^  in  1571,  wa^ 
Upt  folliyred.by  any  impoi^tant  qQnsequeiH?es.     But  a  race 
0I  w^  9MllaDS»  and  a  S^ri^s  of  revplutions  in  the  seraglio, 
RPWrSowfd  IP  the  empiire  the  seeds  of  amurchy.     Under 
Mahomet  I],  the  energy  of  the  nation  seemed  to  revive : 
the  island  of  C^dia  was  conquered.    Vienna  sustidned  a 
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BOOK  second  siege  in  1688,  which  was  raised  by  the  exertions  of 
^^^^  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  The  conquest  of  BBgdtsd 
Seoondmge  marked  the  superiority  of  the  Turkish  to  the  Pernan 
power.  But  no  Solimans  nor  Amurats  now  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Constantinople.  A  century  was  spent  in  fire- 
quent  wars,  attended  by  no  decisive  results.  Asoph,  in 
the  north,  conquered  in  1642,  was  lost  and  reconquered. 
The  Morea,  lost  in  1699,  was  sooa  afiter  sulijected  to  the 
Turkish  power.  Austria,  which  in  1699  and  1718  had 
made  large  acqui^tions  in  Servia  and  Wallachia,  lost  her 
advantages  in  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  1789,  by  which  the 
Russians  themselves  were  forced  to  surrender  tfas  conquests 
which  they  had  made  under  the  conduct  of  Munnidi.  Yet 
this  war  instructed  Europe  in  the  secret  of  the  weakness 
Fan  of  the  of  the  Ottomans.  Russia  soon  ventured  to  contend  sinrie- 
poweE.  handed  with  the  Turks,  and  beat  them  by  land  and  by 
sea.  Romanzoff  passed  the  Danube :  the  fleet  of  Orloff 
sailed  round  from  the  north  into  the  Meditecranean,  and 
burned  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Tchesme.  The 
treaty  of  1774  restored  independence  to  the  Crimea  and 
Kuban,  delivered  up  to  the  Russians  the  most  important 
military  stations  in  those  countries,  and  thus  opened  to 
their  flag  the  Black  Sea  and  the  passage  of  the  Dardanel- 
les. The  Ottoman  Porte  attempted  to  evade  these  severe 
conditions.  In  consequence  of  this  reluctance,  die  saw 
Crimea  in  the  possesion  of  the  Rusrians  in  1788 ;  and,  in 
five  years  after,  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Russia  and 
Austria  together.  It  was  to  the  inexperience  of  Joseph  II. 
and  of  Prince  Potemkin,  to  the  daring  efforts  of  Gusta* 
vus  III.  in  the  north,  and  to  the  interference  of  the  Prus- 
sian and  British  governments,  that  she  was  indebted  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  which  Otchakoff  was  lost,  and 
which  threatened  the  instant  expulnon  c^  the  Turks  firom 
Europe.  Russia,  however,  afterwards  availed  herself  of 
the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  to  engage  the  Turks 
in  an  alliance,  by  which  her  command  over  the  destinies  of 
that  empire  was  extended  to  every  comer.  A  weak  divaa 
sacrificed  its  independence  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt.  The 
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Euauan  aquadrans  pasfled  imder  the  sacred  walls  of  the   BOOK 
senglia.     The  RusaiaB  amute  established  themselves  in   ^^'^ 
the  Grecaaa  ialaods ;  the  nanif  of  Russia  was  invoked  by 
the  restkaw  spirits  of  Servia  and  Wallachia,  eager  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Turkey.     The  French  under  Bonaparte, 
{deasing  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  universal  con- 
ijuest,  qpared  the  Turkish  power  only  because  the  con- 
quest  of  the  Russian  empire  was  a  more  brilliant  object 
for  their  arms^  and  the  materials  of  that  empire  were  more 
easily  amalgamated  with  those  already  in  the  hands  of  tliis 
aU-powerfol  invader,  and  more  earily  made  effective  /or 
future  conquests.     The  sudden  fall  of  French  preponder- 
aace  ha;ving  imparted  a  renovated  energy  to  the  influence 
of  the  Ruanan  monarchy,  and  Austria  being  for  the  mo- 
nsent  in  mutual  league  with  Russia,  the  extinction  of  Turk-  Pnsent 
uh  domination  now  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost  facility.  P'^^^'^P^'"- 
•Gieat  Britain  may  wish  to. interpose  her  power  to  check 
the  extennon  of  an  empire  so  threatening  in  its  aspect  to- 
wards herself  as  Russia.    Rut  the  Rusuan  power  b  too 
ckwe  on  Turkey,  and  has  in  other  respects  too  little  to 
dread  from  any  other  naUon  to  allow  such  distant  oonsi- 
devationa  to  shackle  her  movements.    Or,  if  she  wishes  to 
avoid  a  contest  with  the  maritime  prowess  of  that  country, 
she  may  piunehase  her  peace  by  a  division  of  the  spoil,  al- 
lowing to  the  British,  what  she  cannot  prevent,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  now 
in  the  handa  of  the  Turks.     Such  is  the  morality  dictated 
Jyy  the  sword,  the  law  of  emperors  and  domineering  courts, 
4he  execution  of  which  may  be  postponed  by  convenience 
jcar  a  sense  of  decency,  while  the  occurrence  of  future  pre- 
.tezta  and  o{qportunities  is  wished  for  and  expected.     It  is 
well  fyr  mankind  when  this  looseness  of  international  prin- 
ciple la  in  some  degree  expiated  by  the  establishment  of 
just  institutions,  and  the  protection  of  civil  liberty  in  the 
countries  subjected  to  these  mutuaUy  tolerated  and  occa- 
sionatty  confederated  powers.     We  have  not  yet  reached 
the  period  when  a  plurality  of  them  have  shown  any  wil- 
lingness to  adjust  their  relative  interests  by  a  conjoint  re« 
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BOOK   linquishment  of  conquestt  wluch  ikey  hatw  long  kdd, 

giiud  dmra^te^  tnd  tii6  (ShcriBfaed  prido  of 
doiiftl  cbiiiiini^iide».  BoijtMngnKmm^hiBfBin^maic&d^ 
mdeAdig  the  ready  mtercxmive  iiow  Badinlai&ed  mcmg  dbe 
mxnit  ^&^baxit  paMs  of  our  pbHet,  k  bMMMs  tnattor  «f 
doubt  whether  ektenalve  goif&iinients  aM  not  belter  niU 
ed  td  the  repose  of  the  wtjrld  ttei  tt  finlMritig  down  of  lis. 
inhabited  edrdt  into  maH  natienB,  wheM  the  pwyiJitBea 
land  the  indinatioM  6t  otte  Aradous  ttibe  tti^  distedb 
the  Dwittttidnii  t)f  dl  Who  iXMe  in  eontMt  wilk  dMa. 
The  rttvtiges  attending  the  warn  *ef  gieat  Miriani  as^  while 
they  hn^  e^Hls  t>f  pM^pMtioBsl  magnitodct  Bnl  4itty  sbb 
open;  they  attnuA  aitlieiitieii^  Ih^  gem  waning  to  tke 
peaceful  to  prepare  fat  BmAUng  Ibt  aame^  or  .to  chooae 
the  part  Which  their  inclination  or  pnadplaa  mmj  lad 
&em  to  tske  in  thetxMitest:  and,  when  theie- 
ed,  they  leave  mankind  in  a  waiiidmk  to  paonwiHw 
business  of  life  without  the  perpetual- dread  ot  lawleas 
tacks.  We  have  not  yet  anived  at  Hn  «'a  in  which  Ohe 
1)ubble  of  military  glory  has  lost  its  d^sive  hwes^  nor  ia 
civilization  so  widely  extended  as  'to  prodwoe  one  ddibfr- 
rate  understanding,  and  onetxideof  matnal^nnductanniig 
the  whole  human  spedes.  It  is  when  local  pregndioea 
confined  habits  are  prohibited  from  exerciriBg 
on  more  foreign  relations,  that  the  great  mass  gfinatnkinfll 
win  have  it  in  their  power  to  li^  a  hand  of  genlteeah  biit 
of  irresistible  weight,  on  eveiy  tmjtnt  indAttatiois^ttid  to  v». 
press  in  the  conduct  of  conspicnovis  individtialB  ^a«tffy4n#v». 
ment  implying  a  tendency  to  a  vain  and  nngcn<flowanggrw>- 
dizement.  Were  this  ^faap{nly  Ae  case,  the  «aM  loocov- 
rence  of  intentional  crimes  would  limit  %he  4nM  dT  fM- 
tei^ts  for  acts  of  tmjtist  aggnession  under  "the  gtise  «f 
a  redress  of  our  own  or  dther'*s  grievances,  or  a  invible 
muntenance  of  the  peace  of  the  workl. 
FnnKkn  of  While  we  Wait  for  t!he  eff^ts  of  political  <cirou0iataA- 
nuenpiie.  ^®®'  ^^  perceive  in  eveiy  quainter  of  the  Tnrkidi  #Mi(ier 
the  encroachments  df  adverse  fortune.     An«xtremely  {hw- 
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carious  authority  is  all  that  is  left  to  the  Porte  in  Africa.  BOOK 
The  uncertain  boundaries  of  Syria  are  liable  to  the  con-.^ 
stant  insults  of  the  Arabs.  The  line  of  separation  from 
the  Pernan  empire  has  continued  unaltered  for  a  centuvy, 
but  the  pasha  of  Bagdat  and  the  tribes  of  Koordiatan  yidd 
to  the  Grand  Sultan  a  very  dubious  homage.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  where  the  Turks  have  a  barrier  on  the  ride  of 
Rusria.  The  latter  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis  in 
AWf  and  to  those  of  the  Danube  in  Europe.  From  Aus- 
tria^  the  mountains  (>f  Transylvania  and  pi^t  of  the  course 
of  tile  Danube  and  the  Save,  form  a  sort  of  natural  fron- 
tier^  Hindered  ineffectual  by  Dalmatia  (which  spreads  over 
the  frontiers  of  Servia  and  Bosnia)  having  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Bonaparte  into  those  of  Austria,  and  the  Io- 
nian islands  having  passed  through  the  same  medium  into 
the  hands  of  Britain. 

A  government  of  a  mild  and  enlightened  character,  po^Adftntagei 
sessed  of  these  extenrive  countries,  inight  form  one  of  the  ^  ^°*' 
Snfist  empires  in  the  world.  It  would  derive  great  com* 
nwrial  advantages  from  that  central  situation  which  Tur- 
ksy  tfigoys  in  the  old  continent,  giving  her  so  ready  ac- 
cess to  the  conmiodities  of  Europe,  Aria,  and  Africa; 
that  intercourse  bdng  at  the  same  time  admirably  faiali* 
tated  by  the  openings  which  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  the  river  Eui^ates  af- 
fani  to  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  globe. 

The  Turks  never  reckon  up  their  population,  nor  keep 
statisliciBi  vsooids  ei  die  compoaent  parts  of  their  empire. 
Vhef  4oflot  know  whether  it  is  so  much  depopulated  as 
others  iispusseut  H,  or  if  their  weakness  in  tUs  partieular 
has  been  eoLggented,  With  respect  to  extent  of  tcrrito- 
ly,  Iho  rasults  of  a  comparative  examination  of  modem  ae- 
eMmta  gad  modem  aaiqM  are  represented  in  the  following 
TdUe: 
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|5?x.  TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

MoldATU  (with  BcnanlHA)      ,       •       •       .       •  S6»639 

WaUidik 9S,066 

Servia,  Boniiay  aiid  Torkiah  Dalmttift  31^360 

Bolguui  •               .        • 97,174 

Romailia  proper 95,716 

Macedonia 91,148 

Albania  proper 16,646 

Epiraa,  Theaaaly,  Livadia 14,91^ 

M area      ••^••••*  7,987 

Candia  or  Crete       •       .       .       •       .       •       •  4^61S 

Eubea  and  the  oHier  ialea  (tf  Europe  ....  3,606 

Total  Turk^  in  Europe  902,309 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

Anatdia,  with  Caramania  and  Room,  aafiffasthe 

Euphrates       •        • 900,196  . 

Syria,  ezduaive  of  ihe  Deeert  ....         51,778 

Armeniay  with  Turkish  Georgia,  &c.      •       •  64,009 

Diarbekir,  Meaopotamia,  &C.  •       .       •       .  144,65a  * 

Total,  Turkey  in  Asia              .       460,696 
Do.      Do;    in  Europe  .  908^09 

Bgypt    .       .       • 159,961  ; 

Total  of  the  Ottoman  Bmphe,  (exdusiTe  of  the  Bar« 

faary  States) 815,196 

PflpolatkRi.  It  would  be  vain  to  expect  a  near  approximation  to  the 
truth  in  any  conjeGturea  which  w^  might  indulge  re- 
specting the  population  of  a  state  in  which  registers  and  a 
regular  census  are  unknown.  Some  writers  estimate  that 
of  European  Turkey  at  twenty^two,  while  others  have,  re- 
duced it  to  eight  millions  %  and  both  assign  equally  ]dau- 
nble  grounds  for  thdbr  ofnnions.    Respecting  Asiatic  Tur- 

*  fimns.  Bii^M.  Olograph.  I.  cah.  1.  p.  68— 74b  compared  with  Lndeck** 
Authentic  Account  of  the  Ottoman  emplie.  Etton*i  View  and  de  Tott^s  Me* 
moin. 
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key  the  uncertainty,  if  not  still  greater,  is  at  least  mote  BOOK 
generally  acknowledged.  Supposing  the  houses  to  be  as  ^^^^ 
thinly  scattered  as  in  the  less  populous  parts  of  Spain,  the 
pc^Nilation  at  aU  Turkey,  in  Euri^,  Asia,  and  A£rica, 
Hiay  amount  to  S5  or  dO  millions,  of  which  one  half  be. 
im^  to  Asia.  Under  the  want  of  any  thing  like  positive 
evidence,  we  shall  not  deviate  far  from  probability  in  al- 
lowing to  Anatolia,  five  millions ;  to  Armenia,  two^ ;  to 
Koovdistan,  <me;  to  the  pash&lics  of  Bagdat,  Mosul,  and 
Diarbddr,  <me  and  a  half;  and  to  Syria,  1,800,000,  or  at 
iBost  two  millions. 

The  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  Ottomans  is 
a  sul^ect  which  presents  less  uncertainty,  and  b  in  itself 
moie  interesting.  The  Turks  are  allowed  to  be  a  large,  Physical 
vrell  formed,  and  robust  race  of  men,  of  rather  a  harsh  yet^'^'otdtutiaik 
often  a  noUe  physiognomy,  and  a  tawny  complexion,  with  Turks, 
black  or  rather  dark  brown  hair^  They  have  a  natu- 
ral gravity  of  deportment,  which  is  in^creased  by  a  laige 
flowing  dress,  thick  rolls  of  turban  on  the  head,  and  hsog 
mustaches,  the  last  of  which  ornaments  are  by  them,  aa 
by  all  Asiatic  nations,  reckoned  indispensible''.  Their 
exterior  ^ves  no  countenance  to  the  Mcmgol  extraction 
which  their  national  authors  ascribe  to  them.  They  seem 
to  differ  from  other  Tartar  nations  in  nothing  else  than  a 
degree  of  favourable  alteration  arising  from  an  admixture 
of  European  blood.  The  language  of  the  Turks,  however,  Luigiuige. 
in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  philologists,  has  in  its  radical 
materials  a  doeer  alliance  with  that  of  Tartary  than  with  any 
other.  But  the  Turkish  writers  have  introduced  into  their 
more  elevated  style  many  words  and  phrases  adopted  from 
the  copious  language  of  Arabia,  or  from  the  elegant  idiom 
of  modem  Peraia.  This  admixture  has  procured  to  the 
Turkish  language  t)ie  appellation  of  MukmrnOy  or  <<  the 
pied  mare'.^  The  Turks  being,  of  all  the  races  which 
have   proceeded    from    central    Asia,    that    which    has 

*  OKfkr,  Yopigt  IV.    Vobey,  Vajnge  en  Syiie*  II. 

•  Bvbackt  Ludecke,  IMj  M.  Montague,  &c.  'Toit»  L 191. 

■  Adelnng.  Mithrid.  L  i59»  &c.    Jeniacfat  de  fiUii  lioguAnun  orientaliunu 
Hcnindd,  DictMOMiim  Tukicuidi  ftc* 
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BOOK   oAMt  teMUly  sMled  in  Eurdj^  aild  lUder  finwer  gldiy 
^^^^*  tffd  boMiir  iMVittg  iju^o^  them  with  ft  Idhf  tMisml 
pAAe^  t^  And  them  siMl  jMserviiigklviolab^ 
tieoiA^y  in  the  Adalk  provinces^  tke  same  teKgiow^fcMd^ 
and  thetememmiiu^^  tad  eOBtomB  by  whieh  th]Mreeai)i]ii»i» 
fl^  they  tt^f^  distittf^idied^  a  ooiMiftiey  #lbtob  tmf^ 
nerit  out  pvttise  if  enliijbteaedt  «&J  dinoled  by  MMMd- 
Mod«c(    j^ifaidplei  ef  pofi&f .   Frtiigid,  Mdgeiiei«ily'»«getiM»ii^ 
^^*       li  ^vakftt  abdtiiiettoe  Croin  winf^,  hlAitiUAl  laoimiKnfr  e^^ 
evcises^  suoh  as  ri^bng  and  the  u6e  o#  arflii>  («he  AMlN^  if^ 
minate  exercise  of  dancing  being  proacrib^)'  a-  ffnt9&  ee* 
yemoiaottd  hosqpitaKfy,  ticskumity,  miidi  exHeittdde^MiMi^ 
Aaiple  ttid  quiet  di>^Uii^  gftrdens  redrlMl  and  rMMuitdcr 
these  a»e  the  tlket  fealuyM  wfaicb  iii^itut  to  the  mode-  ^ 
Ihrhig  ef  thef  Tinrkd,  ad  weU  as  the  orientalists  in  geaeiaK 
an  efrigind  and  disciiiet  diaraotcar. 
AiDiiie.         The'iifdioiieift  Turk  is  a  stmi^^  to  the  btfstle  of  our 
"*"  aoeiit  eii^des;  he  i^epoees  on  his  se^^a  eov^^  widi  tiMe 

acrfltest  MshiottB ;  smokeis  the  tobaoco  of  Syria;  warns  and 
fsgales  Uittflelf  by  fflpping  at  Aott  inteiWs  Ae  eeSee  ^ 
Mokk;  lo<4h9  OA  whil^  the  shMW  disinbe  before  hkn;  aad 
«t  tiSHies  tahea  tf  Ifrw  grains  of  f^Yttft,  by  which  his  iDM^ 
PoiygHnjr.  iiMMn  il  transported  to  the  tlord  hetvena.  l^olygMiy^ 
how^ef^r,  is  te  fratn  bringing  «o  every  Mussuhnan  thM 
fmbenmoe  of  vohiptawm  enjoyitfent  wkh  which,  in  the 
*  dDffds  o#  thie  inexperieniced  and  unreflecting,  the  w<n4  Jd 
ior«lfltan  nssoocated.  TFhe  Turkish  women  being  entildad 
to'qp^d  mA  extxwagaiibe,  while  Ihey  huve  no  liiie  of  ill* 
dd^bry  to  fcUow^  men  of  nftidersile  fortune  are  pmAem 
mmifjti  to  eonftfie  thenmdves  to  leme  w%.  JtoMmthnaa 
Aoee  i^omen  who  we  at  thdr  own  dispossdi,  er  their  rdm^ 
iMtos  fot  them,  itisftft,  in  their  mafriage  oonttadtd^  on  aloft^ 
noA^reMuMOiatkin  on  the  pttrt  of  Ate  busbttd  of  the  he^ifife 
iHneh  M idion«fctans  eiijoy  to  nuttty  four  wives.  Pdiygttny 
f^^^  thus  becomes  the  luxury  dT  the  rich  and  -the  gMIL  Fe- 
male slaves,  purchased  from  the  Greorgians  and  CircaBsian^ 
but  hilar^  proportions  from  the  Lesghians,  people  their 
horams,  those  close  and  sacred  apartments  within  which 
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TiuinshjfiiloutylHkftCMifinedthe^e^  When   BOOK 

watting  abtoadfiramliieirharainSyWhidi  we  improperly  call  ^^^^' 
sengiiaa^^  AerMakanatan  iranten,  ntlmtlnflr  wivea  or  eonan^ 
binasy  «fen  alwiiys  cd^erect  inA  triple  y&la,  and  a  drasa  by 
wkiak  Aa  fellurea  and  tiba  foma  of  tfawK  walking  muai^ 
mka  ai»  afebtually  oancaaled  fion  the  moat  sagacioua  ob« 
aerWttiaii.  It  ia  anfy  in  tkair  famhs,  wfaiek  are  scrupuloiM- 
ly  Iddud^  or  in  the  interiar  of  thdr  hanuna)  that  the  wik 
late  eigoy  Me-  anothrr^s  aoeaety,  and  give  ftteii  There 
thcj  legale  thansehaa  irkh  flbnrbct,  sweetmaat%  coffbe^ 
aM^'tohiac^:  Aeit  they  dkphy  their  dreawa,  their  lacea, 
their  jewvla^  and  iufadge  ilv  cridcinn&  on  their  hnribwada  or 
ihalf  naighixirifa.-  Pancmg'  girb  ai^  adniltady  who  enter* 
tail  illemwithr  rather  nnfeatonexhibitiong;  but  no  wanenof 
chanifer  dkuioe^  in*  Tnrkey.  The  TinidBh  women  are  not 
fmniiJiul  Wilk  any  pratexf  for  oecanonal  hberty  by  the 
piaaeaef  wardlipy  the  law  ef  Midioniet  not  requiring  thean 
la  atlcni  prayera  in  puiUic.  But  notwithstanding  the  pre^ 
eanOdni  en^^oyed,  we  wte  tdkl  llmt  the  Mahometan  l^ee 
find  aaneopportonities  of  repaying  the  indiffisrenoe  or  the 
inidali^'rfa  hmlwaid;  Aat  by  the  awtfium  of  the  miUi** 
nere^  who  itare  genen^y  Jews  or  Armemmn^  they  can  ex^ 
tend  their  eoneapondence  beyond  the  triple  wadls  ef  the 
h*altt  ef  ^  most  fimndaUe  pashft.  It  u  aaid^  bnt  we 
do  not  voneh  iiar  the  aecuracy  of  the  fact^  that  as  they  can- 
net  vend  kx  write  billei  doux,  they  oonrey  their  senthnentaLangoage 
by  Rawing  or  sending  €owers  mider  certain  emblematic  ^^^^^^ 
arnu^etaoenta '. 
The  Turks  have  some  points  which  indicate  the  gen-  Bcdcvo- 


de^leeliaga  of  humnnity  lurkmg  in  the  heart     The  same^^^'' 
iparico  ef  benevcrfenoe  which  restrains  the  Indians  from 
da|riving  noanals  ef  life,  seems  to  be  equally  inherent  in 
Aa  masteta  ef  the  fiosphorus.     In  the  Turkish  toFwna 
doga  and  cats  enjoy  an  abundance  which  our  beggars 


^  fienffio  if  a  Penum  word  for  a  palace. 

*  UAf  M.  Moniiigiie*t  Letton.    Hammer  in  the  Fundgruban  des  OrSeitts, 


or  the  Anoalea  dea  Voyafee. 
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BOOK  mig^tenyy.    Flocksof  pigeons  traveMng  the  air,  light  on 
^^^^  the  merchant  vessels  which  are  loaded  with  grain,  to  levy 
*""'""*'^  a  tribute  which  is  seldom  refused  them.    Aquatic  Imds 
swarm  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  at  Constantinople,  and 
their  nests  axe  respected  even  by  children.    This  benevo- 
lence is  even  extended  to  trees.    A  useful  and  commend- 
aUe  prejudice  prevents  the  most  avaridous  proprietor  ham 
depriving  the  village  or  the  field  of  their  plfumng  and  sa» 
PnbKe       lubrious  shade.     The  rich  take  a  pride  in  adorning  the 
^'^^^       public  walks  with  fountains  and  with  seats,  two  things 
which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  frequent  ablutions 
and  prayers  enjoined  by  the  Mahometan  relijpon.    The 
CbamniD-  khans,  or  caravanseras,  are  public  inns,  in  which  travellers 
*""*  and  working  people  are  lodged  without  payment.    In  the 

houses  of  the  Turkish  proprietors,  whether  in  the  Morea, 
Anatolia,  or  the  island  of  Candia,  several  travellers  concur 
in  remarking  purity  of  manners,  domestic  happiness,  and 
IMeof  thea  patriarchal  hospitality^.  But  the  extreme  pride  of  the 
Tttiki»  Turks,  rendered  more  offensive  by  the  harshness  of  their 
manners,  has  so  wounded  thefeelings  of  the  generality  of  tra- 
vellers, that  they  have  seen  nothing  in  the  whole  raceexcept 
a  ferocity,  an  ignorance,  and  a  grossnesst,  which  are  {nxx>f 
against  all  the  means  of  dviliaition.  Europe  has  forgot- 
ten the  power  and  the  able  policy  of  the  Amurats  and  the 
Solimans.  To  our  scandalous  terrors,  and  our  stupor 
blended  with  inordinate  admiration,  an  extreme  and  ground- 
less contempt  has  succeeded.  We  are  too  apt  to  lose  nght 
of  the  influence  of  laws  and  institutions  in  moulding  the 
character  of  a  people. 

It  is  not  to  despotism,  in  the  meaning  annexed  to  that 
word  by  modem  Europeans,  that  the  miseiy  and  weak- 
Power  of    i^  of  Turkey  must  be  ascribed.     The  Sidtan,  who  also 
^  Gma  assumes  the  title  of  Padi-Shah,  translated  the  Grand 
Signor,  is  far  from  enjoying  by  law  an  unlimited  authori- 
ty.    He  cannot  infringe  on  any  of  the  rules  dictated  in 

k  Ssfaiy's  Letters  on  Greeee.    Scbuizc,  in  Faidai,  VII.    C9i«liiQci*a  Tia- 
vdi  in  Asift  Minor,  pHrim.    . 
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the  Koran,  the  divine  law  which  is  obligatory  on  all  the  BOOK' 
Moslem  or  true  believers.     He  cannot  even,  ^thout  ex-  ^^^^^' 
treme  risk,  interfere  with  the  institutions  which  long  usage 
and  national  prejudice  have  consecrated.   He  appoints  and 
displaces  at  his  pleasure  the  great  dvil  and  military  func- 
tionaries ;  he  is  master  of  their  fortune  and  their  lives. 
But  the  exercase  of  this  redoubted  power  is  impeded  by 
great  obstacles.    One  pashA  beats  the  armies  sent  to  de^ 
pri ve  him  of  his  government ;  another  sends  to  Constanti- 
nople the  head  of  the  capidji  who  came  for  his.     Yet 
these  restrictions  on  the  sultanas  power,  substantial  as  they 
are,  have  not  the  effect  which  some  have  maintuned,  of 
making  Turkey  ^  a  limited  monarchy  in  the  European  ac- 
ceptation.   We  rather  find  in  the  constitution  of  that  em- 
|nre  a  military  tyranny  which  has  fallen  to  pieces,  and  de^ 
generated  into  anarchy.     The  opposition  made  by  the 
people  and  by  the  pashfis  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
dismal  train  of  devastating  insurrections.     Its  political 
state  is  characterized  by  two  principles.     The  first  is,  that 
every  man  who  is  invested  with  power  is  at  liberty  to  de- 
legate this  power  enturely  to  another:  the  sultan  is  the 
viceregent  of  the  prophet ;  evety  pashA  is  a  representative 
of  the  sultan ;  every  soldier  who  carries  an  order  is  the  rei- 
presentative  of  the  pashft*".    This  principle,  which  by  mul-  PrindplM 
tiplyingto  infinity  the  number  of  oppressors,  makes  the^^^]'*™' 
oppresraon  bear  heavily  on  all  classes,  is  the  consequence 
of  the  nulitary  origin  of  the  Turkish  empire.     This  victo- 
rious nation  continues  to  treat  its  vast  conquests  like  a  city 
taken  by  assault.    It  is  ^less  like  a  nation  than  an  army 
encamped  in  the  midst  of  vanquished  nations.     Hence  a 
second  fundieunental  prindple,  that  all  persons  and  proper- 
ty conquered  by  the  Ottomans  belong  to  the  Sultan. 
What  can  Christians,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  other  dogs, 
be  accounted,  but  the  slaves  of  the  conqueror  P   They  are 

*  Ptettr  on  the  Rdigioii,  Lavs,  Ac.  of  die  Tmke,  diiefly  in  chap.  VI.  p. 
75,7s. 

*  Vobej,  Syrie,  II.  du  Ooufcmment  des  Tares. 
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0O(HC    aUoired  to  Uve,  but  are  forced  to  pay  a  tribute  the  reeeipt 
^^^^*  fog  which  bears  that  it  is  the  ranarai  of  their  heads.    Tht 

B««pri««pk  applied  to  wrrilory.  pre^U  the  Turka 

thsmselves  from  having  a  right  ia  fee  fuopk  to  aaa^y  heri* 
table  property.  They  are  oi^  tenants  for  lifo;  aod 
when  Uiey  die  without  male  issue,  the  sultan  becomes  th»r 
heir.  If  there  are  8oii%  he  claims  indeed  only  a  tenth  of 
the  fooperty  left ;  but  the  derks  of  the  treasury  employed 
to  value  this  tenih^  fato  it  as  Ugh  as  they  please'^  The 
sMie  offijsers  do  not  even  enjoy  tUs  imperfect  r^ht;  what* 
ever  th^  possess  falls  at  th^  death  into  the-  handsof  the 
sultan.^  This  instability  of  proper^  prevents  any  one 
from  undertaking  expensive  and  sdbstantial  buiUings^ 
The  Tmrks  parefer  the  eoUecting  of  trinkets  and  such  ndbes 
as  ate  pcNrtabk  and  easily  concealed.  The  only  wny  of 
avoiding  this  system  of  univensd  confiscation  is,  according 
tothe  acknowledgment  of  <»ie  of  the  vindicators  of  the 
Turks,  to^ve  their  lands  Us  a  tMJj^  thatis,  afMousl^acj 
to  a  moeque;  the  proprietor^  en  piling  a  small  teoi  to 
the  mosque^  thus  becomes  an  irroaoveable  tenant^;  but 
the  lawyers,  whose  emjdoyment  it  is  to  take  the  charge  cf 
the  legacy,  dfken  contrive  to  become  the  diief  pcofiters  by 
,  this  singular  institutum.  WemustaddtothetwopriiM]^ 
now  stated,  the  nnivarsal  prevajenoe  of  a  most  scandalous 
VtuOif.  venaUtjr*  The  ntuations  of  pashfi,  of  cadi  <tf  yaigpf  and 
aU  public  employments,  are  openly  given  to  the  highest  of- 
foier.  He  naturally  uses  his  best  exertions  during  his 
term  of  office,  generally  short,  to  indemnify  Iiimself  at  the 
expense  c^  those  whom  he  governs.  The  anarchy  is  in- 
Lftwi^  creased  by  the  <^curity  and  ambiguity  of  the  laws.  This 
vast  empire  is  in  want  of  a  legal  code  more  precise  and 
more  suited  to  the  existing  state  of  things  than  that  of  So- 
liman  II.  which'  ocmsists  of  the  substance  of  the  institutes  of 
Justinian  and  Theodosius,  enforced  by  the  moral  precepts 

«  Ludecke,  Rektion  de  Turquie,  1.  §  63. 
•  Lady  M.  W.  Mont  ?oL  II.  Letter  32. 
>  Porter,  p.  79,  SO. 
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of  the  Koran.    Probably  in  thiS)  as  in  other  eountties,  the  BOOK 
piofessional  persons  whose  busineis  it  is  to  eaoeeate  the  ^^^^ 
faaxm  which  the  kw  fwijahis,  and  who  are  generally  un-       . 
wiUing  ta4UMiuiie  new  Ubits  in  their  bumneas,  would  raise 
m  damour  against  all  material  improremeni.    Turkey  ia 
alsa  in  want  of  institutions  capable  of  restraining  the  aE» 
fastnoy  power  of  men  in  plaoe,  «nd  defending  the  esecu** 
li»n  of  the  hews  fion  personal  inflnenoe. 
-    n3ie  geneinl  weakness  of  menaidis  bom  in  the  ae» 
raglio  has  led  them  to  entrust  the  cares  of  .govoaunent  to 
m  pnms  minister,  called  the  Yiaep-azem,  or  grand  vizier.  Cnod 
TUa  personage  is,''in  the  fiiH  extent  of  the  term^  the  vioe^^^'^- 
iQgmiiof  the  sultan.    He  keeps  the  imperial  seal,  he  0QB»- 
maada the  armies  in  person,  he  nrmngca  the  finaneesof 
die  sMa^  he  dssposes  of  all  civil  and  military  offices.     But 
4he  aesjpsuibiliitf  attached  to  his  situation  is  dreadfid  in 
paopoatifln  to  his  power.    To  him  are  Mtributed  all  the 
nusiwtmKs  diat  befid  the  state,  ecawBties,  oonflagratioas, 
isiMtaty  defisats,  rebellions,  and  qpidearwc  diBeaaes.    The 
wsrmd,  cooslaaitly  suspended  onrer  his  head,  strikes  him 
eqwai  oolainty  whether  he  dis^eaaee  the  people  or 
aidlan.    Enoompasspd  with  snaees,  and  had  ^ipen  to 
tamry  pmaon^  attacks^  it  is  rarely  that  in  this  high  situ»- 
•tian  he  aeaehes  old  age. 

The  davan  or  coimeil  of  state  consists  cf  the  principal  DifUk 
asiaistniB.  "Cke  Beb  £ffendi  is  the  Hi^  Chancellor  of 
tfae«aapiie^  «Bd  stands  at  the  head  cf  the  body  «£  Ifiodfa 
•arattonnys,.  whieh  has  euattrived  to.acqtiire  a  great  peh^ 
•oal  ainiwiwin;  and  whoch  at  the  present  moment  ioontains 
^  heat  infaraiad  men  of  ihe  nation. 

11%e  fSlim$i,*at  >tfie  body  <Qf -doctors  in  theology  and  ju- TIm  U16. 
nqpi«d6nce,<s«ntn«rted  with  the  gaagdjaaship  of  the  fan- "^ 
damensal  ^laws  of  4die  ^easpire.  These  ikws  raduce  theai. 
sdmsto  the  Eeran  kaelf,  and  thexoaBDientanes  which  die 
ani»e0t*deotol«  hwve  written  on  it  The  members  xif  the 
QUna,  who  are  oalled  (Bffendi,  combine  the  judicial  with 
the  religious  authority.  They  are  both  the  interpreters 
of  religion,  and  the  judges  in  all  ciTil  and  criminal  causes. 


VJ4f  ASIATIC  TUAKET. 

BOOK    None  of  them  can  be  legally  condemned  to  death  without 
the  oonaeot  of  their  head^i 


Mufti.  The  mufti,  or  gheikal  iahun,  is  the  supreme  head  of  the 

UUma,  and  the  vice-gerent  of  the  sultan,  as  caliph,  or 
aucoessor  of  Mahomet,  and  the  head  of  the  church.  The 
sultan  issues  no  law,  makes  no  declaration  of  war,  esta- 
blishes  no  tax,  without  having  obtained  a  fetsa  or  decision 
of  the  mufti.  This  eminent  office  would  form  a  sort  of 
counterpmse  to  the  almost  unlimited  authority  of  the  so- 
vereign, and  might  even  paralyse  its  exertions,  did  not 
the  sultans  take  on  themselves  the  power  of  deponng,  ba- 
nishing,  or  even  decapitating  the  mufti.  This  dignified 
person  presents  annually  to  the  sultan  a  list  of  candidates 
for  the  highest  judicial  ntuations ;  they  are  from  the  body 
of  the  Ulima.  The  influence  both  of  the  mufti  and  of  the 
Ul£ma  would  be  far  greater  than  it  is,  if  they  could  main* 
tain  a  good  character  for  probity.  But  the  venality  of  all 
the  employments  introduces  into  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire  such  a  keen  cupidity  and 
corruption,  that  the  least  favour  or  service  conferred  must 
be  purchased  by  presents.  The  sentence  of  the  judge, 
and  the  declarations  of  witnesses,  are  purchased  in  the  same 
way  as  any  employment  or  any  favour  frran  a  man  in  place 
is  purchased.  In  no  country  in  the  world  are  fiGilse  wit- 
nesses so  common  and  so  devoid  of  shame  as  in  Turkey. 
aaSuIL  '^^  is  productive  of  a  state  of  society  so  much  the  more 
itntion  of  dreadful,  as  all  gradations  of  judges,  the  moUa,  the  cadi, 
J«**»B»  and  the  ample  naib,  pronounce  a  sentence  from  which 
there  lies  no  appeal.  The  Turkish  jurisprudence  is  that 
of  a  tribe  of  wandering  soldiers.  After  a  few  depoations 
on  oath  on  each  side  of  the  question^  the  cadi  pronounces 
his  sentence  supported  by  some  passage  from  the  Koran. 
To  order  the  bastinado  as  the  punishment  of  the  common 
people^s  minor  offences,  to  impose  a  fine,  or  what  is  called 
in  the  Levant  an  avanie,  on  a  rich  Greek  or  European,  to 
condemn  a  thief  to  be  hanged,  constitute  all  the  duties  and 

.  t  Muza^icc  d*OhMoii,  Docripiion  of  the  Ottoman  Cmpice. 
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all  the  knowledge  of  an  ordinary  judge.  Without  infor-  BOOK 
mation,  and  without  Intelligent  pleaders,  justice  is  awarded,  ^^^^ 
or  injustice  consummated  in  a  few  hours.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding  in  the  camp  of  Othman.  Hence  the  two  great 
judges,  that  of  Roumili  or  Europe,  and  that  of  Anad- 
houli  or  Asia,  are  denominated  kadi-laskar,  or  ^  mifitary 
judges'^. 

Yet  the  Ottoman  empire  is  not  without  a  spedes  of  pou 
pillar  representation.  The  chief  delegates  of  the  people 
are  called  ayams,  from  an  Arabic  word  for  «  the  eye  ;^  Ajams. 
their  o£Bce  con»sts  in  watching  over  the  safety  and  inte- 
rests of  private  individuals,  attending  to  the  good  order 
and  the  defence  of  the  towns  and  cities,  to  resist  the  un- 
just proceedings  of  the  pash&s,  and  the  exactions  of  the 
military,  and  to  look  after  the  equitable  distribution  of 
the  taxes.  These  are  usually  men  of  the  most  virtuous 
characters,  who,  when  chosen  by  the  people,  discharge  this 
honourable  function  without  remuneration.  The  ayams 
take  the  advice  of  the  leading  men  of  the  place,  and  the 
practitioners  of  the  law,  to  discuss  tiie  general  interests,  to 
put  in  due  form  such  representations  as  are  to  be  made  to 
the  pashi,  and  to  make  out,  in  concert,  any  subjects  of 
complaint  against  him  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Porte.  Almost  every  Mussulman,  from  the  Coipon- 
merchant  to  the  lowest  mechanic,  belongs  to  some  oorpo-^''''''' 
ration,  the  heads  of  which  are  commissioned  to  watch  over 
the  rights  of  the  community  and  of  individuals.  If  the 
lowest  member  is  arraigned  before  a  mikimS,  or  court  of 
justice,  the  heads  of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs  appear 
in  his  defence.  Sometimes  the  whole  body  is  known  to  in- 
tercede  in  favour  of  a  person  known  to  be  innocent.  Yet 
justice  is  for  the  most  port  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money. 

'  TottincliDrt,  voyage  du  Levttit,  IL  Lett  14.    Volney,  II.  1.  c 
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B^K       The  provincial  adnuoistratioii  is  modellcid  oa  the  fiune 

-.flyciani  t>y  whidb  tiie  emipire  is  go:veiiied.    The  pAshii, 

VaMu  jtoaagnifthfldtin  wftk  by  the  nunher  of  t4ul3  or  jTwwfardg 
Jiihich  they  uae^  Moite  ihe  loilitaiiy  to  the  civil  povper,  mi, 
Jiy  .an  abuse  sliU  moBce  prqucboiid  to  ibe  interests  of  the 
IMM^ple,  Ae . greater  pail  unite  with  tbeae  the  jimoing  of  the 
laxfiKi.  Thfgr  ii^ouhi  be  completely  wUfins  on  a  smaller 
scale,  were  not  the  judicial  power  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  cadis.  The  pashE  with  three  tiuls  possesses,  likp  the 
wltan  whom  be  jn^vesant^  the  dreadlul  prerogative  of 
punishing  with  death  any  agent  whom  he  emplof^s,  and 
evm&  any  individMal  who  seema  to  threaten  the  general 
safety*.  Some  paab^  of  three  tails  have  the  title  of  b^- 
Jevbeg,  as  the  pasha  pf  Scphia  or  BomeUa,  an4  the  p»- 
aha  ^  Kintaye  or  Anatdia.  He  keeps  on  foot  a  military 
^ablisbment,  more  or  less  numeroua  according  to  the 
jBooditi^n  of  bis  revenues  and  the  position  of  his  paobftUC) 
aiid  maffcbes  at  the  bead  of  his  armed  force  wh^  the 
liontier  is  menaced,  or  when  he  is  .called  on  by  his  sove- 
i^eign.  The  beys  and  the  aanjaks,  or  «ub-gQveriuv%  are 
Tynnny  iniinder  his  orders.  This  accumulation  of  powers  often  ren- 
thepiovin-  ^^^  ^^  provinces  a  prey  to  tyranny.  In  the  cuptal, 
jnaqy  thiqgs  concut  to  restnun  the  spirit  of  oppres^on; 
Jhe  presence  of  the.sovereign,.a.greater  collection  of  well  in- 
j^rinad  peraana,  na  immense  population,  ^nd  the  expecta- 
iiim  lof  dPedit,  of  favour,  and  of  power.  The  Grand  Vizier 
H^niUdies  pvier  his  jministers,  and  is  watched  by  them  in  his 
turn.  ]&ven  the  Sultan  has  sometimes  a  secret  police  in 
\pay.  In  sboirt,  the  peqple,  whoi  they  choose  to  rebel 
0gpiskBt  their  tyrants,  by  setting  the  city  on  fiire,  almost 
always  find  suj^rt  in  the  jealousy  or  ambition,  if  not  b 
the  indignant  probity  of  some  powerful  bdividual ;  but 
the  provinces  have  no  such  resourses  to  put  in  action 
against  their  pashas.  If,  in  the  end,  the  numbers  of  com- 
plaints and  insurrections  demonstrate  the  insupportable  op- 
pression under  which  a  province  groans,  the  government 

■Ludocke,  L  §60. 
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aaids  a  capidgi  with  a  secret  order  for  his  execution,  or   BOOK 
another  pasha  witl^  an  amy ;  the  guilty  pasha  is  seized ;  ^SCKIX. 
lus  bloody  head  b  exhibited  on  the  gate  of  the  seraglio ;  "^""""""^ 
hb  wealth  goes  i^to  the  coffers  of  the  state,  and  thus  the 
people  are  revenged:  exactly  such  another  scene  as  die 
Roraan  Empire  exhibited  with  its  proconsuls  and  its  prae- 
tors, whose  heads  a  centurion  was  very  commonly  ordered 
to  bring  and  present  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  after  they 
had  for  a  sufficient  time  pillaged  Gaul,  Syria,  or  Africa. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  Ottoman  empire  Dtmaity  of 
is  the  diversity  of  its  religions,  with  their  reciprocal  spirit"'*'*'^ 
of  hostility.  The  Turks  and  other  Mahometans  do  not  form 
a  third  part  of  the  population  of  that  of  European  Turkey, 
and  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  Three- 
fifths,  perhaps  two-thirds,  of  the  whole  pc^idation,  consist 
<rfnati€ms  which  profess  Christianity.  Besides  the  Greeks 
properly  so  called,  there  are  Sclavonian  tribes,  such  as  the 
Servians,  Wallachians,  and  Montenegrins,  which  follow  the 
ritual  of  the  eastern  Greek  diurch.  This  church,  which  the 
Beman  Catholics  conrider  as  schismatical,  persecutes  with  sa- 
vagefury  the  inconsiderablenumberof  united  Greeks,  as  they 
are  call^,  or  those  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Pope.  The  Armenians  form  a  numerous  church,  which 
derives  a  great  influence  from  its  character  for  austerity  and 
for  probity.  Other  religious  communities,  such  as  that  of 
the  Jacobites,  called  Coptes  in  Egypt,  the  Nestorians  and 
die  Maronites,  derive  a  degree  of  strength  from  the  tnter-r 
nal  union  which  they  respectively  enjoy,  liie  Druses  are 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  system  of  Mahomet.  The  Jews 
swarm  in  Turkey  more  than  in  any  country  of  Europe. 
All  these  assodations  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks,  so  many 
bands  of  conspirators.  All,  excepting  the  Maronites  and 
the  Druses,  are  restricted  in  the  free  e^cercise  of  their  wor« 
ship,  subjected  to  marks  of  ignominy,  and  abandoned  to 
injustice,  irithout  protection  or  drfence :  and  all  are  actuat- 
ed by  a  spirit  of  inveterate  hatred  to  one  another,  and  thus 
deprived  even  of  that  sad  harmony  which  a  participation 
in  davery  might  engender.    Had  the  Turks  coiyoined  a 

VOL.  II.     •  N 
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BOOK  longer-^hted  policy  with  th^  religious  predUecdoii6>  & 
^^^^  might  have,  dther  by  brutal  force,  or  by  a  system  of  dis- 
couragement to  an  infidel  in  favour  of  a  mahometan  popu- 
lation, exterminated  every  race  that  was  guided  by  an  ob- 
noxious faith.     While  from  some  quarters  of  Europe  we 
cpntemplate  the  medley  of  religions  that  subsists  in  Tur- 
key, whether  shall  we  rejoice  in  the  effisct,  while  we  despise 
the  infatuation  that  tolerates  and  produces  it,  or  shall  we 
recognize  in  thb  fact  a  degree  of  laudable  tolerance,  to  the 
renunciation  of  which  some  countries  of  Christendom  owe  at 
least  a  temporary  if  not  a  perpetual  state  of  comparative  r&< 
pose  ?  The  total  extirpation  of  the  Mahometans  frcnn  Spain^ 
the  determined  and  unrelenting  extinction  of  the  fibrst  effbrta 
of  the  Lutheran  reformation  in  that  country  and  in  Italy, 
and  the  rigid  policy  which  the  governments  of  these  coun- 
tries still  maintain  on  the  topic  of  religion,  present  a  oon* 
trast  to  the  practice  in  Turkey  which  the  liberal  and  can* 
did  win  not  be  forward  to  apjdaud. 
Cbancter       The  absurdities  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  have  ui^ 
miai^""'  doubtedly  been  sometimes  exaggerated.     Its  radical  doc- 
trines are  certainly  simple,  and»  even  allowing  that  its  pre* 
cepts  were  unexceptionable,  the  pretensions  of  its  oiigixi 
are  as  unnecessary  for  any  moral  purpose  as  they  are  in 
themselves  extravagant -and  overbearing.     The  very  sim« 
plicity  of  its  doct^es  has  excluded  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  improvement.     It  has  remained,  as  at  its  earliest  ap 
pearance,  a  religion  only  adapted  to  a  horde  of  conquerors* 
The  exclusive  attachment  of  its  followers  to  the  Koran,  a 
book  replete  with  raving  follies  interspersed  with  a  few 
poetical  effuaons ;  the  inflexible  fanaticism  with  which  it 
inflames  the  mind,  and  the  contempt  which  it  inculcates 
for  all  profane  knowledge,  fetter  the  communications  of  its 
votaries  with  other  people,  and  thus  raise  an  insurmount* 
able  barrier  against  arts  and  sciences  of  every  kiiid. 
Pfohibi-         '^^^  ipfluenc^  of  this  religion  modifies  in  someine^isure  the 
tiops  and    physical  constitution  of  the  Mussulmans,  the  prohibiticm  o< 
^^Jl^^     wine  having  g^neiated  among  soaae  a  secret  abuse  of  spirits 
uous  liquprsy  aiid  among  others  a  p^midious  iqdulge&cc) 
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in  opium.  The  injunction  of  frequent  ablutions  induces  BOOK 
rich  individuals  to  build  many  public  fountmns;  these  ^^^^^ 
maintain  habits  of  cleanliness  which  are  conducive  to  health. 
The  Turkish  burying  grounds  are  pleaung  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rdigious.  The  flowers  which  they  carefuUy  cultivate 
on  the  surfaces  of  theil:  graves,  the  cypresses  with  which  they 
shadow  them,  and  the  resort  of  fSeunilies  to  these  places  to 
mourn  over  the  memory  of  deceased  friends,  form  a  mixture 
of  scnrow,  devotion,  and  pleasing  rural  scenery,  which  ^ves 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  every  traveller  of  sensibiUty^ 
The  lents  of  the  Mussulmans,  which  occupy  at  least  seven 
montlis  of  the  year,  are  rigidly  observed.  No  necessity^ 
however  presang,  will  induce  them  to  dispense  with  the 
fulfilment  of  their  rules.  The  fast  of  the  Ramadan,  which 
Issts  for  a  month,  precedes  the  Bairan,  a  festival  equally 
jBdemn  in  Turkey  as  that  of  Easter.is  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  Christians. 

The  Dervises  are  monks  who  ai^  addicted  to  acts  of  re-Dervisei 
iigion  of  an  extravagant  description,  principally  consisting  *'>^^'''*^%r 
HI  a  convulsive  species  of  dancing.     The  Imauns,  or  offi« 
dating  priests  of 'the  Turkish  mosques,  enjoy  no  such  cre« 
ditand  pow^  as  the  body  of  the  Uldma  airily  described. 

Such  being  the  genius  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  it  is  no  l^rogtm  of 
surprise  to  find  that  the  civilization  of  the  Turks,  in  so  far  S^|^ 
as  literature  and  science  are  concerned,  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Yet  they  have  in  some  measure  begun  to  feel  the  necessity  of  EducBtioo.- 
MMne  public  instruction.     To  the  imperial  mosques  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  Broosa  and  Adrianople,  madressis  or  coU^es 
are  attached,  to  3?hich  the  youth  are  sent  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  to  receive  instruction  in  the  law  of  the  pro* 
phet,  in  religious,  civil,  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  to 
aequire  erudition  in  all  the  strange  opinions  ^d  extravar- 
gant  subtilties  of  the  expounders  of  the  Eora^.     They  are 
subjected  to  various  examination,  and,  when  they  have 
made  the  due  proficiency,  receive  the  degree  of  nmdert9i 

'OiBteauVriaDd^  Itfnendiei  L  86.    CastcUaoy  Letlfes  sur  la  Gneeo,  paHle 
XLlrttie«a 
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BOOK   or  professors.     The  colleges  were  founded  by  different  suU 
S3L  tins :  the  first  at  Nic«a  in  1380  by  Orkhan  ;  but  that  of 


the  mosque  of  Soliman  at  Constantinople  is  the  most  es- 
teemed- They  have  a  considerable  revenue,  and  support 
two  or  three  thousand  scholars.  The  pupils  afterwards  fill 
all  the  civil  and  judicial  situations.  But  in  Turkey,  as  in 
other  countries,  knowledge  when  limited  to  a  few  often 
merely  serves  to  render  tyranny  more  expert.  In  that 
country  there  is  no  channel  for  a  general  commtmication  of 
thought.  The  Mussulmans  certainly  owe  to  their  kod- 
jahs,  or  writers,  many  works  highly  esteemed  among  them, 
on  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages,  on  philosophy,  mo- 
rality, the  Mahotnetan  history,  and  the  geography  of  their 
provinces.  These  works,  written  generally  in  a  bombas- 
tic style,  may  contain  some  knowledge,  but  they  are  not 
i&ttempu  at  circulated  among  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  The  at- 
prmting.  tempts  made  to  introduce  printing  have  encountered  the 
powerful  opposition  of  all  the  tribe  of  writers,  as  threaten- 
ing to  deprive  copyists  of  their  means  of  living,  and  con- 
sequently this  art  has  never  yet  been  able  to  acquire  a  per- 
manent footing  in  Turkey.  It  is  at  least  partly  from  that 
cause  that  this  country  is  so  far  behind  Christian  Europe 
in  civilization.  Of  late,  however,  this  noble  art  has  re- 
ceived th^  patronage  of  the  Grand  Signor,  and  aev^^  re- 
gular printing  establishments  have  been  formed  *f • 
9tftte  of  the  The  absence  of  scientific  knowledge  necessarily  affects 
todos^.  ^^^  ^^^  ®^  ^®  useful  arts.  Although  the  Turks,  especi- 
ally those  of  Asia,  are  not  destitute  of  a  taste  for  agricul- 
ture, this  first  of  arts  is  in  a  languishing  condition  in  aU 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire.     Those  fields  are  indifferent- 


"  Id  the  Beru^  fiticydopediqtM  for  May  1881,  there  is  a  review  of  a  Turk* 
ish  piiblieatioii  on  Anatomy,  Medieine,  and  Therapeatiei,  by  Chaniiadrit,  a 
member  of  the  Ulen&a,  partly  taken  ^rom  the  French,  Cicimap,  an4  ^9sf«^ 
authors,  in  one  folio  Tolume,  with  fiAy-siz  eqpper-pktes,  printed  at  Constanti- 
aople  in  1820.  This  is  the  first  scientific  work  that  has  i^ipeaied.  It  was 
written  and  published  by  order  of  the  Turkish  gofemment,  or  rather  in  Tirtae 
tfi  a  Khatti-sheriff;  or  edict  of  the  Gnmd  Signor,  w)io  oould  only  g|vc  it  fn  Us 
quality  of  Caliph,  or  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
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]y  cultivated  which  are  liable  to  be  reaped  by  a  rapacious   BOOK 
paahi^  or  by  a  body  of  marauders.     Manufacturing  induft-  ' 

dry  midntains  its  ground  in  some  dties,  among  which  the 
most  conspicuous  are  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Mosul,  Angora^ 
Kastamooni,  Broosa,  and  Smyrna,  in  Asia;  and  in  Eu- 
rope, Constantinople^  Salonica,  Adrianople,  and  Rutshuk. 
The  ehief  manufactured  produce  consists  of  carpets,  mo^ 
roccos,  silks,  Turkey  thread,  and  sabres.  Commerce  is 
chiefly  kept  up  by  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  such 
as  wool,  silk,  cotton,  leather,  tobacco,  and  metals,  particu* 
larly  copper.  Wines,  oils,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  Corinthian 
nusins,  and  other  jfruits,  furnish  leading  articles  of  ex- 
port We  also  receive  from  that  country  madder,  gall- 
nuts,  alum,  pipe-clay,  and  meerschaum. 

The  Mussulmans  are  little  addicted  to  commerce,  but  Mahome. 
some  of  them  are  able  agriculturists;  and  tHey  show  consU-'««- 
derable  dexterity  as  cloth  manufacturers,   tanners,  and 
armourers.     Their  works  in  steel  and  in  copper,  as  well  as 
their  died  stuffs,  equal  or  excel  the  most  perfect  produc* 
tions  of  Europe  in  the  same  departments*.     Their  tailors 
and  shoemakers  are   more  intelligent  than  ours.      The 
Greeks,  forming  so  numerous  a  body,  are  of  course  eniGreeb. 
gaged  in  all  the  arts  and  professions.     Among  them  are 
found  the  best  seamen  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  but  their 
nautical  skill  makes  a  poor  figure  in  the  eyes  of  other  Eu*- 
ropeana^,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  islanders  of 
the  Archipelago.     The  Armenians  are  the  most  industri-  AnueDiant. 
ous  mercantile  people  in  the  empire.     Patient,  economical, 
and  indefatigable,  they  traverse  the  interior  of  Asia,  and 
extend  to  India.     In  every  place  they  have  their  corres- 
pondents and  their  stores.     The  greater  part  of  them  ex- 
erdse  mechanical  arts :  they  at  the  same  time  act  as  bank- 
ars,  brokers,  and  meH  of  business  to  pash^  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction.     The  Jews  here  appear  in  a  more  un- 
favourable light  than  even  in  the  west  of  Europe.     They 


'  Sestini*!  Travels  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  letter  25. 

'  Pooqiienne's  Travels  in  the  Morea.    Chateaubriand's  Ittneraire. 
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BOOK  follow  every  sort  of  trade  that  promises  to  be  profitable. 
^^'^'   The  rich  act  as  money-lenders^  and  the  Turkish  custom-- 


house officers  employ  poor  Jews  to  valne  articles  for  the 
laying  on  of  duty. 
State  iev€.  In  a  state  in  which  the  ramifications  of  power  aie  90 
"^'^  i^gular,  we  cannot  estimate  the  revenues  on  the  same 
Tntfc  principles  as  in  more  regular  govermnents.  Mimy  su«n  are 
levied  by  the  parii&s,  which  never  reach  the  hands  of  the 
Tefterdar-EiFendi.  It  is  the  business  of  this  mvaister  oi  fi- 
nances to  watch  over  the  great  treasury  of  the  empm,  ki- 
lo which  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  grest  em* 
jdoyments  are  paid ;  these  arising  from  the  renewal  of  the 
iamtSy  of  firmans,  a  sort  of  charters  obtained  by  the  zshobs, 
timariots,  and  other  persons  in  possession  of  feodal  te* 
nures ;  the  amount  of  the  karatdi,  or  poll  tax,  imposed  on 
Jews  and  Christians ;  the  rent  of  the  domains  that  are  in 
lease;  and  the  custom-house  duties.  The  Ickmsnt-'vekily 
A  black  eunuch,  is  entrusted  with  the  general  administnu 
ti(m  of  the  imperial  treasiure  of  the  interior,  consisting  of 
the  products  of  confiscations,  and  of  the  lands  destined  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  seraglio.  The  personal  treasure 
of  the  sukan  is  committed  to  the  management  of  the  khas-^ 
9iadar->agaj  one  of  the  confidential  pages.  This  treasure^ 
accumulated  by  the  savings  of  the  greater  part  of  the  suU 
tfisS)  is  kept  up  by  the  profits  of  the  coinage. 

The  ofiice  of  tchelebi-^^ndi  was  created  under  the  rrign 
of  Selim  III.  when  the  tax  was  laid  on  wine,  provisions, 
and  the  greater  part  of  goods,  such  as  cotton,  wool^  and 
silk.  The  revenue  arising  from  this  tax,  known  under 
The  Ni.  Ac  name  of  mxarni-^did^  was  appropriated  to  the  mainte- 
zam^jedid.  nance  erf  the  new  corps  of  cannoneers,  bombardiers,  artil- 
lery-men, and  fusileers  that  had  been  formed,  to  the  can- 
non foundry,  and  the  manufacture  of  muskets,  and  other 
usefuTestaUishments :  but  a  number  of  serious  revolts  hav- 
ing obliged  the  sultans  twice  to  abolish  that  system,  it  seems 
uncertain  whether  it  will  ever  be  able  to  triumph  over  the 
national  prejudices.  Some  authors  have  asserted  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Turkish  empire  are  valued  at  lu.QjSlOjOQO^ 
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Itad  tbat  the  ardinary  expenoes  do  not  exceed  five  millions  BOOK 
fiterling*  On  such  estimates  w6  hare  no  data  for  deliver-  ^^^^^ 
iog  an  opinion. 

Two  able  military  authors  have  succeeded  in  showing  Turkiah  ar- 
that  the  Turkish  armies  have  never  been  so  very  numerous"'^ 
as  the  fears  of  the  vanquished  led  them  to  suppose*.     So- 
hmaa  IL  when  he  struck  terror  into  Vienna  and  the  whole 
of  £unqpe,    had  only  a  disposeable  force  of  150,000i 
The  compoution  of  the  Turkish  armies,  both  in  their  ori- 
ginal and  present  state,  is  not  consonant  with  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  the  military  art.     The  Ottoman  na- 
tion was,  in  its  origin,  only  n  warlike  tribe,  of  which  the 
Agas  were  the  chiefs.    This  is  the  name  now  given  to  the 
feudatory  proprietors  of  a  sisam  and  a  timar.     They  are 
bound  to  ^ve  personal  military  service,  and  in  tim^  of  war 
bring  to  the  field  one  or  more  giMlis^  horse  or  foot  sol- 
diers,  armed  and  equipped  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
fiefs.     The  timar  differs  from  the  zaXm,  by  being  of  infe. 
rior  value.     The  zauns  and  the  timars  furnish  a  militia  of 
60,000  men.    This  sddiery  long  formed  the  chief  strength 
ef  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  to  it  the  first  sultans  were 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  astonislung  success  of  their  armies. 
The  jpahig  are  of  older  date  than  the  janissaries;  theySpufaii^ 
have  higher  pay,  and  are  considered  as  sons  of  mussul- 
mans  in  easy  circumstances.     They  fight  under  the  same 
standards  as  the  zaimets  and  thd  timariots.     They  ought 
to  succeed  the  latter  in  the  possession  of  their  fiefs,  if  the 
r^ulations  of  the  first  sultans  were  attended  to.     In  the 
reign  of  Amurat  I*  the  plan  was  adopted  of  taking  a  fifUi  Janisarics. 
part  of  all  the  prisoners  to  form  a  new  corps  of  infantry, 
under  the  name  ci  Yeniicheri,  a  term  signifying  new  sol- 
diers, and  whidi  we  have  converted  into  Janizaries,     The 
necessities  of  war  produced  afterwards  another  very  poli- 
tic law,  which  embodied  with  these  troops  a  tenth  part  oS 
the  children  of  Christians,  and  which  remained  in  force 
till  the  reign  of  Amurat  IV.    Under  Soliman  I.  there 

*  Mar^U,  Suto  mflitaK,  p.  184.  Waniery,  vox  le  milMre  des  Tuicst  &e. 
p.61.  '  • 
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300K  were  already  161  odas,  or  companies  of  janizanel  at  Ccm- 
Btjtntinnple,  each  of  which  amounted  to  SOO,  or  from 


to  800  men.  The  whole  body  might  then  amount  lo 
100,000.  At  pre8a:it  none  but  Mahometans  axe  received 
into  it.  Several  rich  persons  in  the  cities  get  themsdlves 
enrolled  among  the  janizaries,  with  the  view  of  being  mose 
effectually  protected,  and  eiyoying  ail  the  privU^^^  at- 
tached to  that  body.  They  draw  no  pay^  and  obtain  aa 
exemption  from  all  military  duty  by  dint  of  money ;  ac- 
curate observers  have  rated  the  janizaries  of  Constantino^ 
pie  at  a  number  varying  from  10  to  20,000  effective  men  \ 
The  rest  of  the  empire  may  perhaps  contain  60,000.  jaiiir 
zari^,  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  mardi  against  a  for 

DiKvHiiA.  reign  enemy.  That  body,  once  so  formidable  to  Eunqpe, 
is  now  so  only  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Turkish  em* 
pire.  The^  personal  courage  <^  the  Turks  would  still 
make  them  excellent  soldiers,  if  they  would  ddgn  to  con-* 
j<nn  with  it  some  knowledge  of  modem  tactics.  Attempts 
have  been,  made,  and  are  still  making,  to  introduce  £u-» 

Tacii»  ropean  tacUcs  among  the  Ottomfin  tr^ps;  but  indolence 
conspires  with  pride  tQ  resist  the  iouovation^  and  to  frustrate 
iU  success* 

Tht  iisT/v  xj^e  Turkish  navy,  created  by  Mahomet  II.  and  len-' 
dered  ibrmidable  under  Selim  IV.  feU  into  decay  in^  the 
first  T&gna  of  the  dghteenth  century.  After  it  was  re^es-. 
lablished,  the  Russians,  in  1770,  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
it.  Of  late  they  have  concaved  the  project  of  modelling, 
it  by  the  pattern  of  that  of  England.  It  is  intended  to. 
consist  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  great  number  ol 
frigates,  and  other  smaller  vessels,  particularly  row-gal- 
l^s,  xebecs,  and  other  vessels  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 
But  they  are  manned  with  Greeks,  who,  with  a  deficiency, 
of  nautical  skUl  conjoin  a  strong  inclination  to  betray  the 
cause  of  their,  oppressors. 

Tht  Mig-  To  all  these  departments  of  the  Turkish  government  we 
must  join  the  seraglio,  or  court  of  the  Gr^nd  Signor,  his, 

f  Biedcfldi  Beour^piM  d*im  TOjageuri  etc  p*  S37.  Porter,  p.  IMb 
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sftcred  retreat,  which,  however,  has  been  more  than  once  BOOK 
the  aoene  of  revolt,  and  in  which  fear  and  anxiety  are  often  , 
omcealed  in  the  arms  of  effeminate  indulgence*  Thou- 
saads  of  boiiangisj  or  well  armed  gardeners,  fo^m  a  aort  of 
guard  to  thatvast  incloeure,  filled  with  palaces  and  gardens^ 
whidi  is  called  the  soraglio.  In  the  isolated  buildings 
which  include  the  haram,  or  abode  of  the  women,  some 
hundreds  of  eunuchs  act  as  domestics,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  inspectors  of  a  troop  of  concubines,  which  is  more  oc 
less  numerous  according  to  the  humour  of  the  sovereign^ 
aa^  among  whom  love  or  intrigue  may  raise  seven  to  the 
rank  of  Jeodume^  at  wives  of  the  sultan*  The  eunuchs 
aie  sometimes  white  men,  sometimes  black;  some  of  ih0 
latter  being  from  Negroland,  others  from  the  Sunda 
Islands ;  strangers  to  every  sentiment  that  constitutes  hu- 
man worth,  they  succeed  adadrably  in  the  arts  of  servility* 
Their  head,  called  the  ki^r^agOy  the  ordinary  confident 
tial  servant  of  the  sultan,  often  acts  a  leading  part  in  the 
6tate>  These  savage  and  stupid  slaves  have  been  knowil 
to  amaas  enoftnous  fortunes,  to  appoint  the  viziers,  and  to 
hold  both  people  and  sovereign  subjected  to  their  ignobla 
authority. 

Such  is  an  abridged  view  of  the  Ottoman  empire :  Dis- 
order and  weakness  in  the  different  branches  of  administra- 
tkni,  opjMnession  and  restlessness  in  the  provinces,  the  high 
ways  over)run  with  robbers,  insurgents  in  every  quar- 
ter, neighbours  powerful  and  ambitious,  and  no  fo- 
reign alliance  or  support  that  can  be  depended  on.  The 
cupidi^  of  nations  and  of  sovereigns  has  an  eye  on  the 
different  provinces  of  this  miserable  empire.  The  barba- 
ric of  its  character  deprives  it  of  all  clum  to  commisera- 
tion in  its  approaching  overthrow;  and,  while  it  will  shield 
any  aggressor  from  the  charge  of  injustice,  will  conceal  the 
selfish  motives  by  which  he  may  be  actuated.  The  con- 
tending interests  of  different  powers  will  prevent  Turkey 
from  falling  entiirely  into  the  hands  of  any  one  foreign  in- 
vader ;  and,  in  order  that  they  may  not  engage  in  reciprocal 
contests,  they  will  probably  divide  the  spoil,  according  to 
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BOOK  their  respective  convenience,  and  their  comparative  address 
XXIX.  jjj  negociation.  Perhaps  they  will  make  a  show  of  libera- 
lity, by  establishing  an  independent  government  among  the 
'Ore^s.  It  may  be  doubted,  however^  whether  the  hu« 
inanity  of  the  Greeks  can  as  yet  be  trusted  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  enlightened  and  benignant  policy.  If  an 
expeiiment  of  this  kind  should  prove  unsuccessful,  it  is 
easy  to  predict,  that  the  nation  must  abandon  pcditical  in- 
dividuality, and  associate  herself  in  one  common  submis^ 
sion  with  one  or  more  neighbours,  under  a  different  go- 
vernment The  liberal  and  humane  wait  with  eager  ex** 
pectfttion  for  the  totdi  reduction  of  the  Turkirii  power. 
The  scenes  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  hitherto  op* 
pressed,  and  certainly  bigotted  Greeks,  which  may  be  in  that 
case  expected,  may  prove  equally  horrible  with  diose  which 
they  have  succeeded ;  but,  with  the  existing  prospects  of 
society,  they  are  not  likely  to  become  equally  lasting,  nor 
to  be  permitted. to  prosecute  the  exclunve  establishment  of 
Christianity  by  inhuman  measures,  which  are  equally  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  and  to  the  first  inde* 
feasible  princii^es  of  common  candour* 
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ARAB][A. 

Arabia  is  a  sort  of  peninsula,  occupjring  a  position  in-   BOOK 
termediate  between  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Africa.     Its  south-    ^^^^^X. 
east  boundary  forms  a  part  of  the  shore  of  thp  Indian^ta^doiZ^ 
ocean.     On  the  opposite  nde  it  is  bounded  by  Syria,  a 
Q<nnparadyely  narrow  stripe  of  country,  by  which  it  is  se- 
parated from  the  Mediterranean.     On  the  north-east,  its 
variable  limits  follow  very  much  the  course  of  the  Eu- 
phrates.    From  Perua  it  is  separated  by   the  Persian 
Gulph.     From  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  in  Africa,  by  the 
Arabian  Gulph  or  Red  Sea. 
This  podlion  renders  Arabia  a  sort  of  centre  to  the  old 

continent.  Sometimes  it  has  offered  a  commercial  route  and 

^t        •  •       ,  •  .  ..  « 

interme^te  emporium,  by  which  the  most  distant  nations 
Itave  been  connected  in  their  transactions.  At  other  times 
it  has  bred  in  its  bosom  revolutions  by  which  the  affairs  of 
mankind  have  been  overturned.  The  shades  of  antiquity  sk^oMt 
conceal  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  consanguinity  of  the*^*^^!. 
Arabs  with  the  Assyrians  and  Phenicians ;  a  consanguini;. 
ty  indicated,  however,  by  the  mutual  analogies  of  their  lan- 
guage ;  nor  are  we  acquwited  with  any  particulars  of  the 
conquests  of  the  ancient  kings  called  Tobba,  or  the  power 
of  the  HamerkeSf  the  princes  of  the  country  of  Himiar^ 
In  the  books  of  Moses  and  of  Job  an  interesting  picture 
is  j^ven  of  that  patriarchial  species  of  civilization,  of  which 
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BOOK  the  manners  of  the  Arabs  to  this  day  bear  the  inddible  im- 
'  pression.  According  to  some,  Alexander  the  Great  intended 
to  make  Arabia,  or  some  situation  on  its  confines,  the  seat  of 
his  mighty  empire.  The  fleet  of  Nearchus  was  prepared  to 
make  the  circuit  of  this  country,  when  the  death  of  the  con- 
queror terminated  all  his  magmficent  designs.  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  as  well  as  under  the  Roman  government,  Egypt 
received  from  the  Arabians,  by  the  Bed  Sea,  large  quantities 
of  valuable  articles,  which  mre  considered  as  the  produc- 
tions  of  Arabia  Felix.  It  was  afterwards  learned  that  the 
finest  spices,  the  ivory,  and  the  murrhine  vases,  came  from 
India,  Caramania,  and  Serica ;  but  nothing  could  efface 
the  brilliant  idea  which  had  been  formed  of  Arabia.  A 
general  of  Augustus  made  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
country  of  the  wealthy  Sabcei.  Arabia  was  defended  hy 
its  deserts,  and  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  divided  into  several 
small  states^  which  enjoyed  a  proqierous  commerce. 

The  cities,  the  temples,  and  the  palaces  of  the  Arabians 
were   embellished  with   the  precious  metals  which  the^ 
Romans  and  the  Persians  had  given  them  in  exchange  for 
spices,  balm  of  Mecca,  incense,  precious  stones,  and  mur- 
rhine vases,  while  the  Arabians  bought  no  foreign  articles 
for  their  own  consumption.     The  art  of  navigation  was  as 
yet  low.     The  riches  of  India,  and  probably  also  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  were  brought  to  their  country  in. 
wretched  canoes*     Between  the  suling  oi  their  fleets  and 
thor  retmn,  an  interval  of  five  years  elapsed.     It  was 
only  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  that  the  monsoons  were 
understood,  and  the  navigation  of  the  high  seas  rendered 
practicable.     Such  was  the  kind  of  civilization  of  the  an« 
cieai  Arabians,  the  subject  of  raving  eulogiums  among 
some  modem  writers.     At  an  early  period,  however,  Anu 
bian  colonies  appear  to  have  been  settled  extensively  in 
Africa  and  in  India. 
Arabia  still  flourished  in  trade  and  opulence,  when,  in 
Mahomet  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Mahomet  made  it  the 
sceno  of  a  political  and  religious  revolution.    This  country, 
the  first  seat  of  a  fanatical  and  conquering  sect,  soon  he* 
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came  the  nustress  of  the  finest  part  of  the  old  continent,  BOOK 
The  Tictorious  standard  of  the  Crescent  was  saised  on  ^^^ 
the  cold  mountains  of  Tartary»  and  in  the  burning  sands 
of  Ethiopia.  Its  dominion  extended  from  Spain  to  the 
Molucca  ialandsy  perhaps  even  to  the  Archipeliigo  of  the 
Carolines.  To  the  south,  it  went  beyond  Mozambique 
aod  Madagascar. 

The  Arabians  have  avoided  the  fate  of  other  conqueiu 
ii^  nations,  that  of  being  conquered  in  their  torn.  They 
still  enjoy  their  ancient  independence.  But  they  have  no 
rncxre  Avieennas,  Abul-^Pharagiuses,  or  Edrisb.  They 
have  reverted  to  that  low  degree  of  civilization  from  which 
the  keen  and  comprdiensive  genius  of  Mahomet  had  drawn 
them,  by  uniting  them  into  one  state.  Divided  at  the  pre- 
sent day  among  many  sovereigns,  weak,  and  harassed  by  s 
number  of  pet^  tyrants,  Aralna  no  more  presents  to  the 
view  of  the  universe  those  magnificent  courts  of  the  ca* 
liphs,  at  which  genius  and  leamii^  found  such  generous 
protection,  and  to  which  the  Europeans,  in  a  companu 
tively  rude  state,  i^pBed  for  the  rules  of  the  fine  art^  and 
the  modds  of  luxury. 

The  first  object  to  be  considered  in  the  description  of  The  Am. 
the  AxaUan  tenitorieB,  is  the  nature  of  the  two  gulphs  p'JL-. 
which  form  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries.    The  Per^  Gtapia. 
aan  Gulph  is  formed  by  a  simple  continuation  of  the  banks 
of  the  £ujAu»tes.    The  Arabian  Gulph,  commonly  call* 
ed  the  Red  Sea,  occufMes  a  deep  cavity  which  receives 
no  river.      Thus  it  presents  to  those  who  indulge  a 
rage  for  hypothesis   the  appearance  of  an  anrient  stnut 
which  once  united  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mediterra* 
nesa,  and  which  has  been  subsequently  fiD^  up  at  its 
iMXTthem  extremity.     Strabo  has  compared  its  shi^  to 
that  of  a  broad  river.    Both  of  these  gulphs  are  filled  with 
sunk  rocks,  sand  banks,  and  small  islands,  and  allow  but 
littk  space  for  a  free  and  safe  navigation.     The  north-east  Pmufii^ 
monsoon,  which  prevails  from  the  15th  of  October  to  t^ie^'''^ 
15th  of  April,  renders  the  entrance  of  that  sea  easy,  which 
is  i]D|K)68ible  during  the  opposite  monsoon.    These  pe- 
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BOOK  nodical  winds  have  great  influence  on  Uie  height  of  the 
^^^^  tides^  8o  that  the  extremity  of  that  arm  whidi  divides 
Sues  fn»n  Arabia  may  sometimes  be  passed  on  foot*.  In 
the  Perrian  Gulph  the  north-west  wkids,  sometimes  inter- 
rupted by  storms  from  the  south-^est,  prevail  from  Octo- 
ber  to  July^  The  south-east  winds,  which  prevul  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year,  favour  the  entrance  of  vessris  into 
this  gulph ;  they  bring  with  them  an  extreme  humidity. 
The  tides  and  medium  level  of  the  gulph  are  subjected  to 
great  variation  from  the  influence  of  the  winds^  The 
diores  of  both  gul{^8  principally  omsist  of  shell  limestone 
rocks.  Their  bottoms  are  covered  with  a  carpet  of  green- 
ish ooral ;  in  cahn  weather  the  bott«Hn,  when  it  comes  into 
view,  is  not  unlike  a  series  of  verdant  submarine  forests 
and  meadows,  and  thus  even  aflivds  an  agreeable  con- 
trast with  the  gloomy  uniformity  of  arid  and  sandy 
country  by  whidi  it  is  endrcled^.  The  coral  of  these 
aeas  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean*. The  beautiful  fud  attracted  the  admiration  of 
antiquity  ^  and  procured  for  the  Arabian  gulph  the  name  of 
Bakr-^Scoph  in  Hebrew,  i.  e.  the  sea  qfalgw.  That  of  the 
Red  Sea,  whidi  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  all  the  seas 
round  Arabia,  seems  to  be  derived  from  Edom  or  Idumea, 
which  also  signifies  red.  The  wide  plains  skiiting  these 
gulphs  iqppear  to  have  been  under  water  at  a  period  com- 
paratively recent.  That  which  is  called  the  plain  of  Teha- 
ma, runs  only  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Arabian 
gulph,  whereas  the  Persian  gulph,  has  on  the  north  the 
plain  of  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia,  in  the  same  direction 
AlhrnJde-with  the  gulph  itself.  Nowhere,  says  Plyiy,  are  the  de- 
positions from  rivers  mpre  perceptible  than  at  the  mouths 
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•f  the  Euphrates'.    The  strait  of  Ormuz  Is  not  so  narrow,   book 
Bor  so  encumbered  with  islands,  as  that  which  justly  b^ara   xxx. 
the  name  of  BaHheUnanieb^  (erroneously  written  Babel- 
maadel,)  «  the  Gate  of  Misfprtune,"*  or  the  «  Strait  of 
Shipwrecks.^    We  shall  take  another  occasion  to  describe  Natoni  cu- 
the  islands  of  these  seas ;  but  we  may  here  remark,  that,^"^"'^^ 
in  several  parts  of  the  Peraan  gulph,  and  particularly  near 
the  islands  of  Bahamn,  fresh  springs  rise  in  the  nuddle  of 
the  salt  water  \  and  that  the  Arabian  gulph  contains,  in 
the  island  of  Djebel-Tar,  a  volcano  whidi  appears  to  be 
extinguished.     The  pnndpal  chain  of  mountains  of  Ara^T^a^^,;^^ 
bia  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Bed  Sea,  at  a  distance 
of  from  thirty  to  eighty  miles.    It  increases  in  elevation  as 
it  extends  south ward,and  it  seems  certain  that  it  is  continued 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean,  as  far 
as  OmAo.     This  chain  probably  contains  some  mountains 
of  great  elevation.     The  pilgrims,  in  travelling  from  Da« 
mascus  to  Mecca,  perceive  at  a  distance  of  two  days^  jour^ 
ney.  Mount  ShahAk,  rising  like  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  the 
plidn  K    The  interior  of  Arabia  is  probably  a  high  plain^f 
inclining   towards  the   Persian  gulph.      A  great    pro- 
portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  extensive  deserts.     But  these 
deserts  are  separated  by  small  mountainous  Oases,  which 
seem  to  form  a  continued  line  from  the  south-east  of  Pa« 
lestine  to  OmAn. 

All  the  rivers  of  Arabia  are  more  or  less  a  sort  of  occa- 
sional torrents.  In  Arabic  they  receive  the  common  name 
of  Ooadi.  The  dryness  of  the  Arabian  soil  is  almost  pro- 
verbial ;  but  a  Turkish  geographer  tells  us  that  the  Ned- 
jed,  the  interior  plateau  of  Arabia,  contains  some  lakes  ^. 
Strabo,  an  eye  witness,  also  mentions  lakes  which  are  form- 
ed by  rivers. 

Arabia  partakes  of  the  climate  of  northern  Africa.  The  eiiin«ce« 
mountains  of  Yemen  are  moistened  with  regular  showers  seaMOk 
from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  end  of  September;  but 

*  Plin.  VI.  27.  ^  iTes,  I.  360.  Niebidif  II.  189. 

*  Seetzen,  Zach'i  Correspondanoe,  XYIII.  389. 

^  Hadgi-IDiiaiUi,  Djebm  Numa,  p.  1298.  Tard.  M. 
VOL.  II.  O 
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BOOK  even  then  the  sky  is  seldom  overcast  for  twentj-lour  liours 
^^^^  togeth^.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  scarcdy  a  cloud  is 
to  be  seen.  At  Maskat,  and  in  th^  mountains  of  Omln» 
the  rainy  season  commences  in  the  middle  of  Noyember, 
and  continues  till  the  middle  of  February.  In  the  jdatna 
of  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  a  whole  year  sometimes  paases 
without  rain.  In  July  and  August,  the  thermometar  rises 
at  Moka  to  98^  of  Fahrenhrit's  scale,  while  at  Saaa,  in 
the  mountains,  it  only  reaches  85^  In  this  last  district  it 
sometimes  freezes,  though  rarely  \  Edrisi  mentions  raoun* 
tains  in  which  it  fireezes  even  in  summer. 
Hot  windf.  It  is  in  the  desert  bounded  by  Bassora,  Bi^dat,  H&leb, 
and  Mecca,  that  the  hot  wind  is  most  dreaded,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Samoomj  Samidy  and  other  analo* 
gous  terms  varied  by  the  different  dialects  of  the  Arabs. 
It  blows  only  during  the  most  intense  summer  heats. 
The  Arabs  of  the  desert,  being  accustomed  to  an  atmos- 
phere of  great  purity,  are  said  to  perceive  the  samoom  by 
its  sulphurous  odour  before  it  reaches  them.  Its  approach 
is  also  indicated  by  a  redness  in  that  quarter  of  the  atmos-. 
phere  from  whence  it  comes.  When  it  approaches,  tiie 
Arabs  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  and  even  die  animids  hold 
down  their  heads.  Those  who  are  rash  Plough  to  face  it 
are  suddenly  suffocated,  and  their  bodies  are  observed  to 
be  greatly  swollen,  a  phenomenon  imputed  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  operation  of  a  subtle  poison  which  it  communicates. 
T^geteikn  The  arid  des^ts  of  Arabia  have  discouraged  naturalists 
ggg^  from  exploring  them ;  yet  there  are  numerous  mountain- 

ous Oftses  shaded  with  date  trees,  and  odier  palms,  which 
might  deserve  to  be  visited.  The  sandy  plains  produce 
the  same  plants  as  northern  Africa.  They  are  chiefly  of 
the  saline  and  the  succulent  kind,  such  as  various  species 
bdongpmg  to  the  genera  mesefnbryanAemumf  aloe^  euphor^ 
bmm^  siapelia^  and  sabola.  They  serve  to  alleviate  the 
thirst  of  the  camel,  and  present  exhilarating  objects  to  the 
traveller  in  the  painful  journeys  of  the  caravans. 

^  Kiebuhr,  1 1,  p^  6,  Ac  Cloapet  in  tht  Annalii  da  Voyigob  ^  t7d« 
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Tile  sen-siMNPeil  wear  a  lieher  and  mote  vaiied  aqpect   BOOK 
The  nvmerous  rivulets  descending  from  the  mouatei&s 


BMPntaBn  along  their  banks  an  agreeaUe  verdme.  The  Vcgeiatioa 
'piaots  native  to  the  sand  in  the  nei^bomfaood  of  the  BU^oioitB,  &c. 
aie  in  their  nature  the  same  with  those  of  thedeserts.    But 


the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  valleys,  and  the  plains,  enjoy 
«  feitility  whi^  forms  a  complete  contrast  with  tfe  aridi- 
ty of  the  mountains.  Many  of  the  plants  of  Persia  and 
India,  celebrated  for  their  beauty  of  their  usefulness,  have 
been  always  indigenous  also  in  this  country.  Such  are  the 
tamarind,  the  cotton  shrub*,  the  banana  or  Indian  fig,  the 
sugar  cane  ",  a  iqiedes  of  nutmeg^^  the  betel,  and  all  sorts 
of  melons  and  pumkins.  The  chief  boast  of  AmUa  eon- 
sistB  in  two  valuaUe  ligneous  species.  The  one  is  the  cof-  The  eoflte 
fee  shr^b,  the  Caff^  Atabiea ;  die  other,  the  bahn  tree,''^'^ 
or  AmyrU  op6bal$amwn.  The  bafan  of  Mecca,  the  pro- Balm  of 
duce  <^  this  hst,  is  the  most  fragrant,  and  sells  at  the  ^^^^ 
highest  price  of  all  the  gum-rcfsins.  The  coffise  jdanta- 
tions  are  cultivated  in  temiees  on  the  western  side  of  die 
great  mountains  of  Yemen.  A  gt^t  deal  of  ooflfoe  is  to 
be  found  in  the  provinces  of  Hadiid  or  Bekil,  of  Katalsa 
and  of  Yafa ;  but  the  climate  of  the  departments  of  Oud- 
den,  of  Koosma,  and  of  Djebi,  is  the  moet  fiivounMe  to 
it,  and  yields  it  both  of  better  quality  and  in  great  abun- 
dance. We  ore  told  that  the  Arabians  have  prolnlnted> 
under  the  severest  penalties,  the  exportation  of  this  plant, 
and  that  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Englidi,  have  notwith- 
standing found  means  of  trcAusferring  it  to  their  colonies ; 
but  the  coffee  of  Yemen  still  preserves Jts  superik^ity. 
The  Arabians  say  that  they  originally  obtained  it  from 
Abyssinia :  perhaps  it  was  in  that  country  that  the  use 
and  cultivation  of  this  article  werd  first  Ascovered. 

In  ancient  times,  Arabia  was  ilot  leas  eriebrated  for  in-  Inoente. 
cense  than  for  gold  ;  but  the  incense  whicdi  the  northern 

-  Plin.  XIX.  1.  Coitap.  XII.  10. 

-  Stnbo.  XVI.  535,  539  (ad.  Atreb.)  Plin.  XII.  8. 

•  Abi  AbdaUah  Ibn  Bathout^,  an  Arabian  traveller.    MS.  in  the  library 
of  Gotha,  (Seetzen.) 
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BOOK   nations  procured  from  Arabia  Felix  was  not  wholly  the 
^^^   produce  of  that  country.     That  which  is  cultivated  in  the 


south-east  part  of  Arabia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Re- 
shdn,  Dafar,  Merbat,  Hasek,  and  above  all,  in  the  province 
of  Shahr,  is  only  the  kind  called  liftan  or  oKbanum  by  the 
Arabians,  the  quality  of  which  is  very  inferior.  The  soil 
of  the  mountains  where  the  incense  grows  is  of  a  clay  tex- 
ture, and  impregnated  with  nitre.  The  Arabians  procure 
several  sorts  of  incense  from  Abyssinia,  from  Siam,  Suma- 
tra, and  Java.  This  is  exported  by  them  in  great  quan- 
titles  to  Turkey ;  and  the  smallest  of  the  three  kinds  of 
benzoin,  sold  by  the  traders,  is  more  valued  than  the  oli- 
banum  of  Arabia  K 

There  are  some  groves  or  thickets  on  the  mountains  of 

S^^^  Arabia,  but  no  forests  properly  so  called  are  to  be  found. 
In  the  order  of  palms^  Arabia  possesses  the  date  tree,  the 
cocoa,  and  the  fan-leaved  palm.  Among  other  trees,  na- 
tural or  cultivated,  are  to  be  distinguished  the  fig,  the 
orange,  the  plantain  or  banana,  the  almond,  the  apricot, 
the  aeada  vera^  (from  which  gum-arabic  is  obtained,)  the 
senativ^  plant,  and  others  of  the  mimosa  tribe.  The  fruit 
of  the  quince  tree,  and  the  vine,  is  enjoyed  in  perfection  *• 
Among  the  shrubs  and  the  plants,  tfie  Ridnus  communu^ 
(the  ca^boT  oil  plant,)  and  senna,  both  employed  in  medi- 
cine, are  worthy  of  mention :  also  the  Gomphrama  gbbosaj  or 
globe  amaranth ;  the  white  lily,  and  the  large  Pancratium^ 
all  of  distinguished  fragrance ;  the  aloe,  but  inferior  to  that 
of  Socotora ;  the  styrax,  and  the  sesamimi,  which  supplies 
the  place  of  the  olive'. 

Agiicol- .  Wheat,  Turkey  com,  and  doura,  cover  the  plains  of 
Yemen  and  of  some  other  fertile  parts  of  the  country.  The 
horses  are  fed  on  barley,  and  the  asses  on  beans.  Indigo  is 
also  planted,  and  a  plant  which  affords  a  yellow  dye  called* 
ouarSj  which  is  exported  in  large  quantity  from  Moka  to 
Oman,  and  thejimay  which  is  employed  as  a  red  dye.  The 

V  Nklnihr,  I.  tOt.  i  La  Roque,  Voyage  d* Arabic,  S6S. 

'  Strab.  1.  c. 
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plough  is  of  a  simple  construction.    Mattocks  and  pick-axes   BOOK 
are  used  instead  of  spades.     The  principal  cares  of  agri-    ^"^^* 
culture  conrist  in  managing  the  distribution  of  the  water 
for  irrigation,   which  proceeds  from  rivulets,   wells,   or 
pools.     In  harvest,  the  com  crop  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
and  the  hay  is  cut  down  with  a  sickle '. 

The  camel  has  justly  been  called  a  living  ship,  without  Animali. 
which  the  Arab  could  not  cross  the  seas  of  sand  with  which  ^^'"'^ 
his  country  is  covered.    Pliny  and  Aristotle  have  g^ven 
an  exact  description  of  the  only  two  distinct  species  of  this 
genus  which  are  known.     The  one,  which  is  used  in  great 
numbers  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  all  the  northern  half  of 
Africa,  has  only  one  hump,  and  was  called  by  these  wri- 
ters the  camel  of  Arabia.     The  other,  which  is  found  in 
Persia,  in  the  south  of  Russia  and  in  Bucharia,  or  the 
andent  Bactriana,  has  been  called  the  camel  of  Bactriana. 
But  among  the  varieties  of  the  Arabian  species,  that  which 
is  best  adapted  for  carrying  burdens  is  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  fitted  for  running.    Diodorus,  Strabo,  and 
Indorus,  in  speaking  of  this  last,  distinguished  it  by  add- 
ing the  appellative  dramM,  or  runner,  to  the  Greek  noun 
for  a  camel.    This  term  has  been  converted  by  the  Eu^ 
ropeans  into  dromedary,  which  they  have  erroneously  ex-  Varietiei  of 
tended  to  all  that  species  which  is  called  the  Arabian,  and  ^*°*^ 
is  distinguished  by  its  single  hump.     The  Arabian  nouns 
^adfin  and  ragiuMl  seem  to  apply  to  the  two  distinct  races 
of  this  species,  the  former  being  destined  for  carriage  and 
the  latter  for  running.    The  word  bacht  is  the  term  for  the 
Bactrian  camels     The  Arabian  and  Bactrian  spedes  are 
capable  of  producing  a  mixed  breed,  but  it  is  not  certain  0<»« 
if  this  is  capable  of  propagating  its  kind.  ^ 

The  oxen  of  Arabia  have  generally  a  hump  on  the  back 
like  those  of  Syria.  In  western  Nedged,  butter  is  used 
instead  of  oil ".  We  are  not  particularly  informed  about 
the  breed  of  sheep ;  they  have  a  thick  and  broad  tail,  which 

*  Nicbulu,  I.  21^,  tqq,  *  Bochaiit  Hierosoiciimi  lib.  IL  c  i. 

-  Soibo,  XVI.  5ST. 
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^OOK  ihgj  are  laid  to  dng  bcjiiiid  them  on  a  small  carriage'^ ; 
.  but  their  woei  seems  to  be  coarse,  and  their  flesh  none  c^ 
the  most  delicate.  The  wild  goat  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia  Petraea.  The  other  animals  ave  the  jack* 
^  the  hyaena,  different  apes,  the  jerboa  or  rat  of  Pha- 
raoh, antelopes,  wild  oxen,  wol^^s,  foxes,  wild  boars,  and 
the  great  and  little  panther.  A  d^ree  of  respect  bor- 
dering on  adoratioQ  is  paid  to  a  bird,  which  is  a  sort  of 
dbmsh,  which  coBoes  cTeiy  year  from  eastam  Peraa,  and 
destroys  the  tocusts,  the  deadly  enemies  of  all  vegetationu 
The  eseuknt  loeust  is  found  here,  and  is  esteemed  a  ddi- 
eacyy.  As-  for  birds,  the  plains  are  peopled  by  the  par- 
tridge, the  woods  by  the  guinea  fowl,  and  the  mountains 
by  the  phtasaat.  The  ostrich  is  not  unknown  in  the  de- 
serts. AU  the  coasts  abound  witii  fish.  That  on  the  south 
east  produces  the  shell  called /?tfi9ia  marimi,  with  its  shin- 
Turdcs.'  11^  byosusS  and  immense  quantities  of  sea  tnrtk,  which 
ISMm  a  chief  articie  of  subsistence  to  whole  tribes.  Land 
mtrdes  abound  in  Arabia,  and  lorm  the  food  of  Chiistians 
during  Lei>t  and  other  fasts.  There  is  a  small  serpent  call- 
ed baitanj  distinguished  by  white  Motches,  whic^  is  of  a 
hi^y  veiHMnous  nature,  its  bite  bdng  followed  by  sudden 
death*  The  large  lisp.rd,  orguaril,  found  here,  is  said  to 
equal  the  crocodile  in  strength'. 

We  must  not  forget  tlie  horsey  which  are  the  glory  oi 
Arabia.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  kadishij  or 
common,  and  the  kaehbmi^  or  noble  kind,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  sprung  from  the  breed  of  Solomon,  and  of  whidi 
the  genealogy  has  been  preserved  in  the  country  for  two 
thousand  years.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  race.  They  are  capable  of  sustaining 
great  fatigue,  can  pass  entire  days  without  eating,  and 


Ilorset. 


*  Barthema,  Navig.  II.  cap.  5,  9.     Heiodot  III.  11  J. 

7  Bochart,  Hicrozoicon,  p.  II.  Kb.  IV.  c  S.    Fonkal,  DcKcipt.  anSdi. 
FbSl. 

*  PtoleiD.  Geo.  VI.  cap.  7. 

*  Kazwjni  and  Abdallatif  ia  Bochart,  part  I.  lib.  IV.  cap.  3. 
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make  an  impetuous  charge  on  an  enemy.    The  best  are  BOOK 
fared  by  the  Bedouins  m  the  northern  deserts.  XXX. 

This  country  also  possesses  an  excellent  breed  of  asses, 
which  are  sold  high,  and  hove  quaUties  nmilar  to  those  of 
the  mule.  In  Yemen  the  soldiers  perform  their  patroles  on 
asses  \  and  every  military  service  in  which  parade  is  not 
an  object.  They  are  also  employed  by  the  Mahometan  * 
pilgrims  in  their  loi^  and  painful  journey  to  Mecca.  Nie- 
buhr  reckons  the  progress  which  the  Arabian  asses  make 
in  a  half  hour  at  1750  paces,  double  those  of  a  man.  The 
large  Arabian  camels  make  775,  and  the  smaller  ones  500. 
The  trot  of  the  camel  is  harsh  and  disagreeable. 

According  to  Niebuhr,  Arabia  neither  contains  mines  Mtnerals. 
of  gold  nor  silver,  though  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter 
metal  is  contained  in  the  lead  obtained  from  the  province 
of  Omfin.  There  are  iron  mines  in  the  district  of  Saad^ 
in  the  north  of  Yemen,  but  the  iron  which  they  yield  is 
brittle.  The  onyx  is  found  in  Yemen.  The  agate  called 
the  moka*stone  comes  from  Surat^  and  the  finest  cornelians 
are  brought  from  the  gulf  of  Cambay  ^  Niebuhr  denies 
that  Arabia  produces  any  precious  stones,  and  maintains 
diat  they  are  all  brought  from  India.  But  the  positive 
and  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  will  not  permit 
us  to  doubt  of  the  former  wealth  of  the  Arabian  mines  f  Andent 
The  country  is  in  itself  vast,  and  there  is  no  reason  what-**^  "*^'' 
ever  for  refusing  our  assent  to  these  accounts.  It  was  in 
the  mountains  of  Yemen  that  mines  of  gold  were  formerly 
worked ;  sometimes  it  was  found  in  the  body  of  the  rocks, 
at  others  in  loose  nodules  on  the  surface.  Rock  salt  is 
still  worked  near  Loheia,  and  in  several  other  places.  The 
town  of  Gerra  in  the  Persian  Gulph  was  entirely  built  of 
this  substance.     The  aromaHte$j  or  aromatic  stone  of  the 


»  GiMidpf^  Vofag^  M  BcBgate.  Conpsnd  wkh  BpchsrC,  Hism.  pirt  I. 
fih.  IL  aqi.  13. 

<  Nfebnhr,  1. 197. 

*  Jcib,  cfa.  2S.  T.  45.  AbuMbda,  Arabn,  edit  Gaga.  p.  45.  Tciphsuch, 
•toatpfM  dd  gemnlii,  efit  Rml  p.  96, 109. 
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BOOK   aildent8%  is  probably  amber,  and  the  Sffiaragduf  didoiy 
^  or  inferior  emerald,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  used 


as  an  ornamental  stone  in  the  walls  of  houses,  was  pro- 
bably diallage '.  Niebuhr  observed  in  Yemen  fiTe-aided 
columns  of  basalt,  blue  alabaster,  sdenite,  and  various 
s^pars. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  Arabia,  as  divided  into 
provinces.  By  the  ancients  this  country  was  divided  into 
three  unequal  portions ;  Arabia  Petrsea,  a  small  province 
ffltuated  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Red  Sea ;  Arabia  Deserta,  which  extended 
towards  the  Euphrates,  and  towards  the  centre ;  and  Ara* 
bia  Felix,  which  comprehended  the  renuunder.  The  mo- 
dem divisions,  as  given  by  Niebuhr,  are  quite  different. 
The  series  of  deserts  in  the  centre  forms  an  extenave  pro- 
vince called  Nedjed.  Hedjas  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  a  little  north  of  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  contains 
Mecca  and  Medina.  Yemen  is  to  the  south  of  this,  ex- 
tending to  the  straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb.  Hadramaut  lies 
along  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Omto  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Perrian  Gulf,  and  Lahsa  or  Hajar  occu- 
pies the  western  shore  of  that  gulf. 
I>nert  of  The  small  peninsula  formed  by  the  gulfs  of  Ailah  and 
,,1^,  Suez,  attracts  the  attention  of  travellers  by  its  ancioit 


lebrity,  There  is  nothing  at  ail  interesting  in  the  town  of 
Aihih,  which  {^ves  its  name  to  the  eastern  gulf,  nor  in  that 
of  I[arak,  which  lies  on  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  nor 
in  the  harbour  of  El  Tor.  Mount  Sinai  is  an  enormous 
mass  of  granite  rocks  with  a  Greek  convent  at  the  bottom, 
called  the  convent  of  St  Catharine,  It  is  the  highest 
summit  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  called  by  the  Arabians 
Djebbel  Moosa,  and  which  requires  a  journey  of  several 
days  to  go  entirely  round  it  This  chain  is  partly  com- 
posed of  sand-stone.  It  contains  several  fertile  valleys,  in 
which  are  gardens  which  produce  grapes,  pears,  dates,  and 
other  excellent  fruits.    These  are  taken  to  Cairo,  where 

•  Pliny  XXXVII.  la  r  Pliny  XXXVII.  5. 
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they  «re  sold  at  a  high  price;  but  the  general  aq>ect  of  BOOK 
this  peninsula  is  that  of  a  frightful  sterility.  It  is  the  fa.  ^^^^ 
Tourite  scnl  of  the  rose  of  Jericho,  the  bitter  apple,  and 
Qfocgwum  or  dog^s  bane.  There  are  also  different  ligneous 
shrubs,  such  as  the  aeaiAa  vera^  or  Egyptian  thorn,  which  VegeistUm. 
furnishes  gum-arabic,  a  substance  often  used  as  food  in 
esses  of  neoesrity  ^;  the  tamarind  tree,  fix>m  which,  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  a  mild  aromatic  gum  exudes, 
supposed  to  be  the  manna  of  the  .Scriptures'^,  and  still 
cslled  in  that  country  d-^marn^  also  the  ban,  or  Balanui 
mjfreptica,  from  wUch  a  much  (esteemed  oil  is  obtained*. 
The  caper,  the  ros&-laurel  (nertum,)  the  cotton  plant,  and 
▼siiooa  other  shrubs,  form  scattered  tufts  of  verdure  in 
the  midst  of  the  dark  rocks  of  granite,  jaqper,  and  sienite, 
and  in  jdains  covered  ¥rith  sand  and  pebbles.  The  few 
Arabs  who  wander  in  this  desert  seem  to  lead  very  abste* 
mious  lives.  They  have  opportunities,  however,  of  hunt* 
ii^,  as  gaads  and  other  sorts  of  game  are  to  be  found 
in  oonriderable  number^.  The  coasts  of  this  peninsula  are 
lined  with  coral  reefs,  and  covered  with  innumerable  orga- 
nic petrifactions. 

Sacred  history  and  tradition  have  given  Sinai  and  Ho* 
reb  a  character  of  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mahometans.  The  latter,  on  their  return  from  Me- 
dina, often  honour  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  lambs  the 
jdaoe  where  the  Almighty  condescended  to  reveal  himself 
to  Moses  in  all  his  glory.  D]6bel.el*mokatteb  is  a  great 
rock,  mtuated  on  the  road  from  Sinai  to  Suez,  and  cover* 
ed  with  hieroglyphics,  which  have  afforded  ample  matter 
for  discussion  to  the  learned.  Niebuhr,  in  his  visit  to  this 
spot,  found  a  cemetery  filled  with  magnificent  grave-stones, 

i  TTMwiqnkr>]«BiiBy  to  Paleatiiie  (In  Gemum)  p.  3Ta 
^  Sedsan,  Zaeh^t  CoBm|ioiidMwe)  XVIL  161. 

'  F.  Bdoo,  ohMratkmt  lur  divoMi  tingiihrit^t^  p^  IStf.  Cclfii«  Hioo* 
botiB.  11.  p.  1. 

^  Siend,  NouTcanx  Mto.  dei  Miasions  dui  k  Levant^  I.  p.  2S.  (PaiUy 
1715.)  Pococke,  Bicmiing,  MoDC0Dyt»  ThercMK,  etc  Niebuhr«  Dcfcrip- 
ftioo,  IL  p.  176.  etc. 
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BOOK  on  which  beautiful  hieroglyphics  were  carved;  BKmunienU 

^^^     which  prove  the  former  exigtence  of  populous  and  flou« 

rithing  cities.    On  the  route  of  the  great  caravan  of  fnU 

grims  are  the  towns  of  Heddij6»  Maan^  and  others,  ntuated 

Ho4]«z.  in  fertile  Oases  in  the  midst  of  Hedjas,  a  country  some* 
what  less  desert  than  the  neighbourhood  of  SinaL  On  the 
coasts  whidi  the  caravan  leaves  on  their  T%ht,  aie  some 
tiifling  remains  of  Median^  Hauxa,  and  some  other  places 
On  their  left  they  have  the  city  of  Medina,  which  contains 
the  tomb  of  Mahomet.  The  pilgrims  are  not  obliged  to 
visit  this  tomb.  The  tomb  itself  is  as  ample  as  can  be 
imaged ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  mosque  founded  by 
the  profrfiet  is  supported  by  4!00  columns,  and  illuminated 
with  800  lamps,  whidi  are  constantly  burning.  Here  are 
also  the  tombs  c^  Abu-bekr,  and  Omar  the  successor  of 
Mahomet.     Yambo  is  the  port  of  McdnMU 

Mccou  All  the  soil  pertaining  to  the  dty  of  Mecca  is  esteemed 

sacred.  This  ancient  ci^ital  of  Arabia  was  known  to  tke 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba.  The  latter  part  of 
thb  word  denotes  its  greatness ;  whidi,  however,  even  in 
its  most  flourishing  times,  was  perhaps  less  than  one  fourth 
of  Paris.  The  soil  is  a  barren  snrbuoe  of  rock;  the 
water  of  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem  is  brackish  and  bitter*. 
The  pastures  are  at  a  distance  from  the  city ;  the  fruits 
used  here  are  broi^^  firons  the  gardens  of  Tayef,  situated 
among  mountains,  where  it  sometimes  freesce  even  in  sum- 
mer"*.  The  Kordshites,  who  ruled  at  one  time  m  Meoca^ 
were  famed  amcmg  the  Arabians  for  their  courage.  They 
were  prevented  by  the  sterility  of  the  soil  from  enoourag'- 
ing  agriculture ;  but  by  means  of  the  port  of  Jedda,  which 
was  €mly  forty  oules  off,  they  enjoy«l  a  most  fitvourable 
position  for  commercial  enterprises.  An  easy  intercourse 
was  kept  up  with  Abyssinia;  and  the  treasures  of  Africa 
were  carried  across  the  peninsula  as  far  as  Katif,  in  the 

AbaUeda,  edit.  Gi«ii.  p.  29.  Bidcimi,  Nodcet  d  Estraili,  11.  417.  Bv^ 

apb  ttaoMH.  Nav%.  I.  151.  Kkbdbr. 
-  AbuUcda,  GifB.  p^  43.  Ediin,  dim.  II.  p^  & 
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province  of  Hejer ;  there  H^y  were  emlmked  on  tlie  same  BOOK 
rafts  with  the  pearls  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  were  car-  ^^^ 
ried  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Mecca  is  placed  at 
a  distance  of  forty  days  journey  from  Yemen  on  the  rights 
and  from  Syria  on  the  left  The  caravans  of  Arabia  used  to 
pass  the  winter  in  the  former  country,  and  the  summer  in 
the  latter.  They  met  the  merchants  from  India,  who  were 
thus  repiud  for  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  camels  of  the  Ko^eishites  received  a  cargo 
of  perfumes  at  the  markets  of  Sana  and  Merab,  or  in  the 
harbours  of  Qm&a  and  of  Aden.  They  also  brought  grain 
and  manufactured  goods  from  Bostra  and  Damascus^ 

That  commerce  has  now  changed  its  direction.     Mecca 
at  present  only  subsists  by  the  wealth  of  the  pilgrims  who 
come  to  present  their  homage  of  veneration  to  the  holy 
KcLoba,  €x  chief  temple  of  the  Mahometans.     In  the  com-  Kaaba. 
mon  geographical  works  it  has  been  usual  to  describe  this 
temple  as  unparalleled  for  magnificence,  with  its  hundred 
gates,  and  its  gilded  dome ;  but,  from  Niebuhr^s  descrip- 
tion, the  Eaaba  seems  to  have  more  the  character  of  an 
ancient  Indian  or  Siamese  temple  than  of  a  mosque.     It 
is  an  uncovered  open  square,  surrounded  with  colonnades, 
and  adorned  with  minarets  instead  of  pyramids  and  obe- 
lisks.    This  enclosiure  contains  five  or  six  chapels  or  houses 
of  prayer.     In  the  centre  is  a  small  square  building  called 
more  jparUcularly  the  Kaaba,  the  depository  of  a  black  Antiquity 
stone,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  object  of  ado-y^^ 
ration  among  the  Arabians^.     Before  the  time  of  Maho- 
met there  was  a  celebrated  temple  here?,  to  which  all  the 
tribes  of  Arabia  resorted^  who,  after  going  seven  times 
round  this  sacred  building,  kissed  the  black  stone  with 
respectful  homage^.     Sheep  and  camels  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  the  360  images  which  this  temple  contained, 

"  M&asoadi,  apud  Schnltens,  Historia  loctaiiid.  p.  181. 
*  Max.  Tyr.  SukL  &c.  apud.  Aasenian,  Biblioth.  Orient  p.  534. 
r  Diad.  L  a 

1  Pococke,  Specim.  HUtor.  p.  311.  Rcknd,  de  Rdi|^  Mohammed,  p»  08^ 
&C.  Mill.  Disscrtat.  de  Mohammediimo,  ^  18y  &c 
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BOOK  and  which  Mahomet  destroyed.    Probably  these  were  the 
^^^^^    spirits  supposed  to  preside  over  the  days  of  the  year,  and 
"""^""^  the  god  Hobaly  placed  on  the  top  of  the  temple,  tepiesent- 
ed  the  sun. 

The  mountains  of  Hedjaz  contain  several  petty  sove- 
reignties.    The  Arabs  who  live  here  do  not  dwell  in 
tents  like  those  of  the  pkins.     They  have  towns  and 
ed  villages ;  and  they  defend  themselves  by  means  of  i 
forts  built  on  rocks  and  rugged  mountains, 
these  states  is  the  district  of  Kheibar,  which  is 
from  Medina,  and  which  b  said  to  be  inhabil 
Jews  of      pendent  Jews,  who  live  under  thdr  own  shel 
^"»**'*     manner  of  the  Arabs.     The  Turks  hold  them  i^ 
tion,  and  accuse  them  of  pillaging  their  caravan* 
Jews  of  Eheibar  seem  to  have  no  connection  witl^ 
who  live  in  cities  on  the  confines  of  Arabia.     Perhap. 
belong  to  the  sect  of  Karaites,  who  are  more  odious  tc 
Pharisaical  Jews  than  even  the  Mahometans  and  the  Clu 
tians. 
Nedjed.  On  the  east  of  Hedjaz  are  the  vast  deserts  of  Nedjed. 

According  to  Niebuhr  this  wide  country  extends  from  Sy- 
ria on  the  north  to  Yemen  on  the  south,  and  from  Hedjaz 
on  the  west  to  Irac-Arabi  on  the  east.  Thus  it  chiefly 
comprehends  the  country  called  Arabia  Deserta  by  geo- 
graphers, a  principle  of  division  unknown  to  the  Arabians. 
That  part  of  the  province  more  strictly  known  by  the 
name  of  Nedjed  is  mountainous,  covered  with  towns  and 
villages,  and  filled  with  small  principalities,  almost  every 
small  town  being  governed  by  an  independent  she'ik.  It 
abounds  in  all  sorts  of  fruit,  particularly  dates.  There  are 
few  rivers ;  and  even  that  of  Astan,  which  ia  marked  in 
M.  d^Anville^s  map  as  flowing  from  a  connderable  distance 
in  the  interior  into  the  Persian  Gulph,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  ooadi  or  torrent  which  runs  only  after  heavy  rains. 
Dj^nldof  This  province  contmns  many  districts.  That  of  El-Ared, 
£1-Aitd.  ealled  sometimes  Nedjed-el-ared,  is  conterminous  with 
Hajar  or  Lahsa  on  the  east.  In  it  is  Hanifa,  a  leanton 
once  celebrated,  but  best  known  in  modern  times  by  the 
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name  of  DaraSTe^     One  of  its  dependencies  is  Aijana,  the  BOOK 
birth  place  of  the  new  prophet  Wahhab.     Niebidir  places    ^^^ 
the  district  of  Kerdje  in  the  south-west  part  of  Nedjed, 
and  consequently  on  the  confines  of  Yemen.     In  this, 
however,  he  was  certainly  mistaken.     Khardg  or  Kerdje^ 
aecoi:ding  to  the  Arabians,  is  the  same  canton  which  has 
.      Yemamafor  its  capital,  a  place  of  great  note  nnoe  the  daysYemama. 
1^  of  Mahomet,  as  die  residence  of  the  rival  prophet  Mo* 
\^  seilama.     It  forms,  with  the  cities  of  Lahsa  and  Yebrin, 
^^  equilateral  triangle,  of  whidi  each  ride  is  reckoned  a 


'  Istance  of  tluee  days  journey*.    The  mount  £L>Ared  of  Mount  El- 
'  jrabian  geographers  seems  to  be  a  ridge  of  limestone 
;   )cks,  extending  from  north  to  south,  of  a  prerupt  fonn 
i  «&  the  west,  and  gently  inclining  to  the  east^     It  is  the 
Jfimi^  JlorJAi  of  Ptolemy. 

A  traveller  from  Damascus,  (Yoosooph-el-Milky*,)  has  Jonmey  in 
procuied  for  us  some  recent  information  respecting  the  iiw^  mtcnor* 
terior  cf  Arabia.  By  hisaocount,  it  appears  that,  from  the 
confines  of  the  canton  of  Haurftn  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu^ 
phcates,  the  whole  soil  is  one  immense  plain,  without  rivers 
or  permanent  springs,  without  the  sli^test  elevation, 
without  any  trace  of  town  or  village,  but  affording  vigo^ 
rous  growth  to  a  few  thorny  dirubs,  by  which  the  travel- 
ler's eye  is  somewhat  rdieved.  The  name  of  this  phiin  is  £1* 
Hamad,  the  Mdahtia  of  AbuUeda  and  d'Anville  This  is 
the  scene  of  the  wanderings  of  different  Arab  tribes,  as  the 
Anaseh,  the  Beni-81udi«r,  and  the  Sieleb^  The  tribe 
Montefik  oceupes  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  from  Koma 
to  Araqe.  To  the  south  of  this  plain  the  caravans  pf  Da- 
msflcus  on  leaving  Esrak,  a  journey  of  A  day  and  a  half 
irom  Bostra,  "follow  for  seven  days  the  tract  of  a  valley, 

'  Nktahr,  Dcmt.  p.  SOS.  «  AlNiIftda»  Oagn.  p.  IS. 

'  IteD*  Pvokg.  p.  ISS.  SonuMl,  AnUa  AbuMl  p.  SS.  Ha^jUKlwlftli. 
Qi«liiii-Maiaa,  pb  1450, 1451  MS.  Gompue  mth  the  Sopplementtry  Nolei 
atdMcodoftliefiiiitth  Yolumeof  our  work. 

"  Zadi't  Corrap.  XVIIl. 

■  Seetten,  in  the  Annelei  dee  Voyiget,  VIII.  281. 
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BOOK  OQ  the  dry  bed  of  a  riTer,  called  Wadi-Arab^S^^rian. 

3^X»    xius  tract  leading  south-east,  brii^  them  to  the  caoton  of 

Djof«ci-     J^(f2fy  c^^Ued  also  I)f^-er^jfyrrhan.    At  this  place  theie 

Ssyirim.    ^  ^  Y^Y^  pynunidai  tower.      The  inhabitants  live  in  a 

ataCe  of  perpetual  dvil  war. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  wild  dogsaround  it,  whieh  are 
used  for  food.  Afbsr  this,  in  the  route  of  the  oaravaO) 
there  is  a  desert  of  stones  of  two  days  journey,  and  another 
of  sand  of  three  days,  where  vnid  oxen  are  met  with,  which 
sometimes  affurd  opportunities  for  the  chaoe.  Behind  this 
desert  rises  mount  Shanunar,  corered  with  foteftts  and  vil* 
lages ;  in  height  and  extent  it  resembles  mount  Libanus. 
!CT,f^.>  Here  our  trav^er  ended  hb  journey,  without  even  ent»^ 
ing  the  canton  of  Shaaunar.  This  is  the  2aifi«foa  of  Pto* 
lemy,  and  the  BeUdshemer  of  d^Anville,  though  that  geo- 
grapher places  it  too  far  to  the  west,  and  perhaps  a  little 
too  far  south.  Our  traveller  learned  that  the  town  of 
Darrsia,  the  ciqfiital  €i  the  Wahabees,  is  six  days  journey 
from  mount  Bhammar.  Darreia  b  redconed  amoi^  the 
Arabs  to  be  at  the  sune  distance  fiom  the  Persian  Gulph; 
but  Mr.  Reignaud,  an  English  traveller,  who  came  from 
Bassoia  by  sea  to  Khatif,  had  a  journey  of  seven  days  to 
the  town  of  Asha,  a  place  where  there  are  horses  of  nngu* 
lar  beauty,  though  only  fifty-five  iDcfacs  highy;  he  had 
then  ^ght  days  journey  across  the  desert  before  he  arriv* 
ed  at  Darreia,  niuch  he  calls  Drshia.  It  is  an  inconsider- 
able place,  but  handsome  according  to  the  Arabian  style. 
The  udes  of  the  neighbouring  hills  produce  all  sorts  of 
fruits.  Excellent  horses,  and  numerous  ftocks  of  Uack 
sheep  are  reared  here'. 

To  the  south  and  south-east,  Nedjed  is  separated  from 
Yemen  and  from  Omfin  by  the  desert  of  Ahkaf,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  once  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise, inhabited  by  an  impious  race  of  giants  called  Aa* 

'  R«iiMud*t  Inciter  to  Seeuoi*  Zich.  Cotresp.  Sept  ISOd. 
«  Compare  with  Hftd|{i-Kjara,  1451,  &c 
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£tes,  who  were  destroyed  by  a  deluge  of  sand,  though   book 
their  knguage  continues  to  be  spoken  in  the  islands  of^  ' 


Kuria  and  Muria^  Aaditeb 

The  towns  of  Nedjed  cany  on  a  connderable  tnule  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Hedjaz, 
Yemen,  and  Lahsa;  and  we  hope  that,  by  means  of  it, 
some  European  traveller  may  find  an  opportunity  of  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  of  Arabia,  andacquiringforusamore 
exact  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  ficom  Nedjed  that  the  formida-  The  Wafaa- 
ble  sect  of  the  Wahabees  has  sprung,  whose  power  has  ex-  ^*^^ 
ated  the  attention  of  Asia  and  of  Europe  \ 

According  to  a  tradition  prevalent  in  Arabia,  and 
especially  in  Yemen,  there  was  a  poor  shepherd  of  the 
name  of  Soliman,  who  saw  in  a  dream  a  flame  proceeding 
from  his  body,  which  extended  itself  to  a  distance  round 
him,  destroying  every  thing  in  its  way.  He  consulted  the 
wise  men  on  the  meaning  of  this  viinon,  and  they  answered 
him  that  it  predicted  the  rising  of  a  new  political  power 
which  was  to  be  established  by  his  son.  This  prediction  Their  foim- 
has  proved  correct ;  for  if  it  has  not  received  its  accom-^* 
jdidiment  in  the  person  of  Abd-el- Wahab,  the  son  of  that 
individual,  it  certainly  has  in  that  of  the  next  of  the  race, 
Sheik-Mohammed,  who  is  in  fact  the  founder  of  the  sect 
idiidi  has  assumed  the  name  of  his  father  Wahab.  He 
has  contrived  to  take  advantage  of  this  famous  vision 
among  his  countrymen.  He  has  persuaded  them  that  he 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  Mahomet,  whose  name  he  has 
taken.  His  doctrines  are  few  and  simple.  He  enjoins  the  Hie  doe- 
wonhip  of  one  God,  eternal,  omnipotent,  just  and  merci-*^*^ 
fill,  a  dispenser  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  Eo- 
ran  he  maintains  to  be  a  book  written  in  heaven  by  the 
angels.  Its  precepts  are  to  be  followed,  but  all  the  Mus- 
sulman traditions  are  to  be  rejected.     Mahomet  he  gives 


a  Oonpue  with  Hadgl-Kalfth,  p.  1358. 

^  Hirtoin  dee  Wahabie,  pn  M.  L.  A.  Peiie,  1810.  Notiee  sur  la  Wa- 
l>Ui»pu  M.  BtNUNan,  €Oiigol.«eBezaI,  annned  ta  hit  deecriptioa  of  the  pa- 
<ia]icQfB^ilaft,1809. 
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SHOOK   out  to  be  a  wise  man  highly  favoured  by  God,  but  eniit' 
XXX>    ]fld  xo  none  of  that  leligiouB  homage  which  is  paid  to  him. 
He  sayfi  that  God,  offended  at  this  species  of  worship,  ha» 
sent  hun  to  the  earth  to  undeceive  mankind,  and  that  all 
those  who  shall  refuse  his  instructions  are  to  be  utterly  ex* 
tirpated. 
Pdidaa         At  first  he  disseminated  his  doctrine  in  secret,  and  made 
^'""■^^^^^"^  some  proselytes*     For  the  same  purpose  he  took  a  journey 
into  Syria.     Not  succeeding  there,  he  returned  to  Arabia 
after  an  absence  of  three  years.     Here  he  was  more  fortu- 
nate, and  found  a  protector  in  an  Arabian  sheik,  called 
J^'bo.         JEbn^ehoodf  who  was  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Negedis, 
'''*^'      the  progeniti»r  of  Sheik-Mohamfiud.     This  Ebn-Sehood 
was  a  man  of  an  ardent  and  courageous  spirit,  who,  after 
raising  himself  to  the  situation  of  the  chief  of  his  tribe, 
had  subjected  to  it  two  other  tribes  belonging  to  Yemen, 
and  drawn  over  to  his  party  all  the  wandering  Arabs  of 
that  country.     With  this  company  he  found  himaelf  in  a 
condition  to  make  frequent  excursions,  and  in  fifteen  years 
his  conquests  were  extensive.     Dearous  of  giving  them  a 
still  wider  extenaon,  he  considered  Mohammed  as  a  person 
who  might  materially  promote  his  views  by  inspiring  his 
Arabs  with  additional  ardoiu:  and  enthusiasm.     He  there- 
fore aided  the  propagation  of  a  doctrine  which  had  already 
made  some  progress  among  his  people ;  and  Mohammed 
readily  connected  himself  with  him  as  promising  the  most 
solid  political  support  to  his  new  sect.     The  whole  of  the 
people  soon  embraced  his  tenets.     The  new  worship  now 
assumed  a  regular  form.     The  son  of  Abd-el-Wahab  was 
proclaimed  supreme  head  of  the  Wahabees.     £bn-S^ood 
held  the  temporal  power  under  the  titles  of  prince  and  ge- 
neral ;  and  this  partition  of  authority  is  preserved  among 
the  respective  descendants  of  the  two  chiefs,  who  chose  for 
their  capital  Drahia  or  Derreia,  in  the  desert  to  the  south- 
east of  Bassora. 
Gonqucttf       Ebn-Sehood  next  proceeded  to  realize  his  mighty  pro- 
babeo.^'^J^^  of  aggrandizement      He  formed  a  well-disdplined 
army  ;  and,  by  eloquent  harangues,  he  inflamed  their  en- 
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thuaaam.  Sehood  died  in  the  midst  of  these  projects,  but  BOOK 
his  son,  Abd-el-^Ajis,  inherited  his  courage  and  hb  zesl.  .^^^^  . 
When  he  wished  to  subjugate  any  tribe,  his  method  was 
to  summon  it  to  believe  in  the  Koran  as  explained  by  him^ 
threatening  extermination  in  case  of  refusal.  When  they 
preferred  tBe  latter  alternative,  he  put  them  all  to  the 
sword^  sparing  the  women  and  the  children,  and  carried 
off  all  the  property  of  the  conquered.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  tribe  agreed  to  submit,  Abd-el-Asis  gave  them  a  go- 
vernor, claimed  a  tenth  part  of  their  flocks,  their  money, 
their  moveables,  and  even  of  the  men,  the  latter  beiiig 
drawn  by  lot.  By  these  measures  he  amassed  great  txea^ 
sures  in  a  short  time,  and  collected  a  numerous  army. 
The  latter  is  estimated  at  1^,000  men.  The  Bedouin 
Arabs,  one  after  another,  submitted  to  a  power  which  now 
embraces  all  that  vast  desert  which  is  bounded  by  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  environs  of  Aleppo  and 
Damascus. 

The  Wahabees  hold  the  other  Mahometans  in  abhor- Kannen 
rence;  yet  they  retain  many  of  their  ceremonies ;  thehr  dr-  JJ^t^'w^ 
cumcision,  their  forms  of  prayer,  their  ablutions,  their  dayshabets. 
of  abstinence,  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  and  their  holidays:  but 
their  mosques  have  no  decorations,  no  minarets  nor  cupo- 
las. They  make  no  professions  of  respect  for  the  memory 
of  sheiks  and  of  im&ns,  and  bury  their  dead  without  pomp 
or  ceremony.  They  live  on  barley  bread,  date^  locusts, 
and  fish.  It  is  rarely  that  they  eat  mutton  or  rice.  Cof- 
fee is  forbidden.  Their  clothes  and  their  houses  are  as 
simple  as  possible.  This  nation  is  divided  into  three  clasi- 
ses ;  the  military,  agriculturists,  and  mechanics ;  for  they 
work  at  different  mechanical  arts.  Their  basket  work, 
their  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  their  manufactures  in 
copper  and  iron,  are  not  inferior  tothoseof  the  other  Ara- 
bians. 

Descending  from  the  higher  parts  of  Arabia,  we  enter  H^sr. 
the  Hajar  or  Hejer,  a  province  lying  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf.      The  tribe  of  Beni-Khaled 
formerly  were  its  sovereigns,  but  it  now  forms  part  of  the 
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BOOK   Wahabee  tsmtocj.    Lahn^  a  coamdefable  town  on  the 
,  rivar  Astam^  is  ita  capital^  and  sometimes  giyes  its  Hame  to 


Laha.  the  whole  province.  Katiff  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Gerra, 
whifih  was  built  of  lock  salt.  Ita  inhabitants  H^e  bj  the 
pead  fiahety ;  and  when  not  ridi  enough  to  fish  on  thdr 
own  acoounty  they  hire  themsdyes  out  for  this  employment 
to  Ibieign  merchants.     The  ruins  of  an  old  Portuguese 

Kbndt  fort  ore  still  to  be  seen  here.  Koneit  is  another  consider- 
able town^  called  Grain  by  the  Permans.  Its  inhabitants 
«  also  live  by  the  pearl  and  other  fisheries,  on  the  coast 
of  Bahavein.  They  are  said  to  amount  in  number  to 
KHOOO;     The  whole  of  tUs  coast  is  very  populous.     It 

Fflitiii^  of  ahonnda  in  dates,  rice,  and  cotton :  the  rivulets  are  fringed 

^^'  wkh  Uies  and  privets.  But  they  suiler  dismal  encroacb- 
Menta  from  the  drifting  sand,  by  which  whole  cantons  are 
seoetinies  kxvaded  ^  Taroot,  a  small  town  to  the  east  of 
Kaai^  haa  exodlent  vineyards,  whieh  are  sometimes  flood- 
ed by  the  tides.  It  is  here  that  we  must  place  the  regio 
Marina  of  Strabo,  where  the  vines,  rmsed  in  baskets  of 
mflhcsy.  were  sometimes  moved  o«t  of  their  situation  by  the 
walers  of  the  sea,  and  afterwards  replaced  by  means  of 
oars^.  In  same  of  the  towns  of  Hajar  there  are  woc^en 
maoufactuies,  particnkrly  of  a  kind  of  cloaks  called  ahbojt, 

Idandf  of       The  isIes  of  Bsharan,  or  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf 

^H^?^*^    near  die  ArmUaB  shore,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  Hajar. 

luhciy.  This  pkce  ia  r«aarkable  fop  the  valuable  pearl  fishery  which 
ia  carried  on  in  its  neighbourhood  in  the  months  of  June, 
Jnly,  and  August ;  a  fishery  whieh,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  estimated  at  a  produce  of  500,000  ducat8^  The 
name  Bahff^*?^  signifies  two  seas,  and  seems  to  be  of  mo- 
deal  appticalion;  for  Abolfeda,  as  well  as  the  Arabians 
of  Lahaa,  call  the  large  island  Aual,  a  name  which  d^An- 
viUe  haa  erroneously  translerred  to  the  pemnsuk  of  Ser, 
situated  about  SOO  miles  to  the  east     The  large  island 

•  BUgi-Kllilfal^  p.  ISm  Niebnlw.  II.  pi  198. 

d  Alralfeda,  Gagn.  p.  I&  Slabo»  XVI.  52S.  edit.  Alteb. 

*  Tcxeiim,  Cbiuni^.  Annuzias,  p.  IS. 
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has  a  fortified  town,  an4  abounds  in  dates,  according  to   book 
modem  aecounts.  XXX. 

The  andents  have  described  it  more  favourably  under 
the  name  of  Tylos.  Flat,  and  little  wooded,  it  produced 
figs,  grapes,  palms,  and  cotton.  A  tree  is  mentioned,  with  Vegetatioik 
flowem  and  leaves  like  those  of  the  rose,  which  is  remark-^ 
ed  for  an  uncommon  sensibility  to  light,  by  cbntracting  in 
die  night,  and  opening  during  day.  The  tamarind,  which 
in  Europe  is  a  shrub,  grew  here  to  the  size  of  a  strong 
tree ;  as  there  was  not  that  proportion  of  rain  which  was 
requisite  to  vegetation,  the  water  of  the  sea  was  used  for 
irrigating  the  orchards ;  the  shores  were  lined  with  man- 
groves '.  But  from  any  thing  we  can  now  learn,  the  coun- 
try must  have  changed.  Beyond  a  wide  nnknown  tract, 
in  which  the  cities  of  Mascalat  and  Julfar  are  situated, 
we  come  to  the  territory  of  Oman.  It  is  filled  with  moun-  OmMit 
tains,  which  almost  every  where  extend  to  the  sea.  This 
country  abound^  in  grain  and  fruit.  The  sea  along  its 
coasts  is  so  full  of  fish,  that  cows,  asses,  and  other  animals 
are  regularly  fed  on  them,  and  they  are  employed  as  ma- 
nure to  the  fields.  Its  dates  form  an  article  of  exporta- 
ion.  It  contains  copper  and  lead  mines.  The  Imin,  the 
most  powerful  prince  of  the  country^  reiddes  at  Rostak.  Matkse^ 
But  Maskat,  or  Muscat,  is  the  largest  city,  and  best  known 
to  Europeans.  It  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
a  hay  about  900  geometric  paces  long,  and  iOO  wide.  On 
the  east  and  west  this  bay  is  bordered  with  steep  rocks,  which 
aibrd  dielter  to  the  largest  vessels  against  every  wind.  On 
the  two  rides  of  this  fine  harbour  are  some  batteries  and 
sBttll  forts.  The  town,  where  it  is  not  defended  by  na- 
ture, IS  inclosed  by  a  wall.  Beyond  this  wall  a  pretty  large 
pUn  opens,  bounded  also  by  rocks,  which  have  only 
three  very  narrow  outlets.  Maskat  was  in  ancient 
times,  as  it  is  now,  the  entrepot  of  the  merchant  goods 
of  Atabia,   Pcrria,  and  the  Indies.     In  1508  the  city 

ThcophnoL  Hist  Plant  IV.  9.  V.  6.   De  Caiuis,  Plant  II«  7.  Compara 
vith  PUny,  XII.  10, 11.  XVL  41.    Adrian,  VIL 
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BOOK    was  taken  by  the  Portuguese*    The  prince  himself  b  eo* 
^^^'    gaged  in  commerce.     He  has  some  armed  vessels,  in  which 
he  every  year  imports  slaves,  ivory,  and  other  commodi- 
ties from  Africa. 
Marine  of       The  inhabitants  of  Om&n  .are  the  best  seamen  in  Arabia* 
theOiDft-    rj^i^Qj  jii^ye  small  merchant  vessels  called  irankis^  the  sails 
of  which  are  not  formed  of  matting  as  in  Yemen,  but  of 
linen  as  in  Europe.     These  vessels  are  wide  iu  proportion 
to  their  length,  very  low  in  the  fore  part,  and  very  high 
behind.     They  have  this  peculiarity,  that  the  planks  are 
not  nailed,  but  tied  or  sewed  together.     The  greater  part 
of  the  Iman^s  soldiers  are  Caffi-arian  slaves^. 

The  independent  principality  of  Sehr  lies  towards  Cape 
Mossandom,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Oman,  and  consequently  all  Arabia,  terminates  in 
the  east  by  Cape  Ras-al-Hhad,  commonly  called  Boaal- 
gat 
Hadra-  From  this  the  southern  coast  first  runs  in  a  south-south* 

™*"^        east  direction,  as  far  as  Cape  Kanseli,  then  south-west  to 
the  straits  of  Babehnandeb.    The  eastern  part  of  this  ahore 
is  lined  with  coral  reefs  and  sunk  rocks.     Strabo  says  that 
trees  grew  here  which  were  flooded  at  high  water.     These 
CooBtij  of  ^^^  probably  mangroves.     Next  comes  the  mountainous 
^^8^*        country  called  Seger,  where  frankincense  grows.     Its  har- 
bours are  Hasec  on  the  great  gulf  of  Euria  Muria,  sur-* 
rounded  with  isles ;  likewise  Merbat  and  Dasar*     Behind 
BCiOinh.     the  country  of  frankincense  lies  Mahrah,  a  large  hilly  dis« 
trict,  where  a  peculiar  language  is  spoken.     All  these  caa^ 
tons  seem  to  belong  to  Hadramaut,  taking  the  name  in  its 
Hadiamattt  widest  sense ;  but  Hadramaut  Proper  is  on  the  south-west, 
'^'^P^*       and  adjoining  to  Yemen.     Doan  in  this  country  is  a  large 
and  fine  town,  but  its  iqland  situation  prevents  us  firam 
obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it.     It  is  twenty-five 
days'  jovuney  from  Sana,  and  eleven  from  Keshin.     This 
last  city  is  on  the  sea-shore.     Its  inhabitants  are  remarked 
for  their  politeness  to  Europeans  and  other  strangers.    Its 

9  Niebiihr's  DeMrip.  de  rArabie,  ale.  11.  p.  141,  IS. 
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sheik  posseMes  a  considerable  district  in  Arabia,  besides   DOOK 
the  island  of  Socdtora,  celebrated  for  its  aloes  ^      The    ^^^ 


sheik  or  Shibam  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  moun-* 
tains  where  the  Kabails  live.  Hadramaut  was  celebrated 
in  the  days  of  Augustus  for  the  bravery  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  several  parts  of  it  there  are  mountunous  and  very  fer* 
tile  countries,  with  interposed  vallies,  which  are  well  wa* 
tered  by  the  mountain  streams;  Fix>m  the  different  ports 
of  this  country  there  is  an  exportation  f<»r  Maskat  and 
the  Indies,  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  common  gum,  dragon^s 
bkK)d9  and  aloes ;  and  for  Yemen,  of  stuffs,  carpets,  and 
large  knives,  called  jambea^  which  the  Arabs  wear  in 
their  betes. 

The  finest  province  of  Arabia  remains  to  be  described.  Vcmen. 
It  once  formed  a  large  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Saba* 
Subjugated  by  Mahomet,  and  afterwards  by  Saladin,  Ye« 
men  at  last  fell  under  a  sort  of  subjection  to  the  Mame* 
lukes  of  Egypt.  In  1617,  having  recovered  its  liberty 
through  the  declining  power  of  the  Mamelukes,  it  was 
threatened  with  a  Turkish  invarion ;  but  in  16S0  Amu- 
rat  II.  recognised  Sejid-khassen-ibn-Mohammed,  as  king 
ctf  Yemen,  reserving  to  himself  a  nominal  sovereignty. 
Since  that  time  its  kings  have  lost  several  provinces,  •  es« 
pecially  on  the  north  and  east.  Still  the  state  of  Yemen 
oontflons  nearly  90,000  square  miles,  and  probably  a  mil- 
Hon  of  souls.  The  king  is  at  the  same  time  the  chief  of  Poiuicai 
the  sect  of  Zeidites,  wluch  predominates  in  the  whole  of '^^* 
Yemen.  Hence  this  prince  at  first  took  the  title  of  Imfin, 
wUch  applies  in  Turkey  to  the  simple  officiating  priests 
attached  to  mosques,  but  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  among  the 
adherents  of  the  sects  of  Zeidites  and  Sheeites,  means  a 
doctw,  or  a  successor  of  the  great  prophet.  These  Imfins, 
however,  soon  after  stamped  on  their  coin  the  more  impo- 
sing ixXietsi Ernh'-^d-mumenim^  or  << prince  of  the  faithful.^ 
The  true  followers  of  their  sect  are  said  to  honour  them 
«a  caliphs.     The  throne  is  hereditary.     The  Emir  is  inde- 

^  To  be  dcicribcd  in  our  acetnni  of  Afriob 
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BOOK  pendent,  and  acknowledges  no  auperior  in  temporal  or  ipt* 
XXX.  ritual  concenis.  He  retaina  the  power  of  making  peace 
and  war.  Yet  the  brave  and  proud  Aralnan  never  sub* 
mits  to  the  least  abuse  of  power,  The  emir  cannot  even 
inflict  death  on  a  Jew  or  a  pagan*  unles  the  accused  has 
been  tried  before  the  sovereign  tribunal  of  Sana,  composed 
oi  a  dumber  of  cadis,  and  of  which  the  Emir  is  only  the 
prend^it.  If  the  Emir  evinces  an  inclination  to  despo- 
tism he  is  dethroned.  Persons  of  rank  are  called  ^/Sricif. 
The  governors  of  districts  are  called  doUu^  and  when  they 
are  of  disdnguished  birth,  they  are  denominated  waUs. 
The  magistrate  of  an  ungarrisoned  town  is  called  sheik  ; 
if  the  seat  of  his  authority  is  a  place  of  greater  conse* 
quence,  be  receives  the  title  of  emir.  There  are  also  pub- 
lic controllers  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  governors.  But 
we  need  not  detain  ourselves  longer  with  these  details ; 
they  will  b^  found  at  considerable  length  in  the  wcwk  of 
Niebujir. 
MUitaqr  The  srmed  force  kept  on  foot  during  peace  consists  of 
■^^  4/000  infantry,  and  1000  cavahy.  The  soldiers,  according 
to  the  oriental  custom,  wear  no  uniform ;  they  are  not  in- 
structed in  any  species  of  tactics,  and  scarcely  know  how 
to  manage  a  musket,  Yemen  has  no  marine  force,  the 
yessels  are  rudely  built,  and  their  sails  are  of  matting. 

The  annual  revenues  of  the  prince  amount,  according 
to  Niebuhr,  to  nearly  L.80,000  sterling.  This  travdkr 
conceives  that  they  arise  entirely  from  the  duties  laid  on 
the  exportation  of  coffee.  Besides  this  valuable  article, 
Yemen  exports  aloes  and  myrrh;  the  best  comes  from 
Revenue.  Abyssinia ;  also  olibanum,  or  the  inferior  sort  of  frankin- 
Artk^*  cense,  senna,  ivory,  and  gold,  from  Abyssinia.  The  imports 
from  £iut>pe  consist  of  iron,  steel,  cannons,  lead,  tin,  cochi- 
neal,  mirrors,  knives,  sabres,  cut  glass,  and  false  pearls. 
The  Jews  are  here  the  manufacturers  in  gold  and-  silver, 
and  even  coin  the  money.  Some  muskets  are  made  in  the 
country,  but  they  are  indifferently  executed.  There  are 
also  in  Yemen  some  linen  manufactures,  but  generally  of 
a  coarse  quality.     A  yery  active  trade  is  carried  on  by  the 
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Jews,  who  «Biouai  to  5000  families;  biit  jeaknisy  and  ant-   BOOK 
pentition  combine  their  influence  to  persecute  this  un»  ^^X- 
happj  race.  ^— — 


YemeoQ,  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of  Arabia,  is  drvid- PiovincM 
ed  into  several  d€|iartments»  and  in  a  mote  general  way,  ii^Mdunmi. 
to  tho  high  country,  called  in  Arabic  Djebal,  and  the  low 
country,  which  is  called  Tehama.  The^^fioef  city  is  Sana, 
otnated  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  called  Niikkum.  Ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr  this  city  is  of  no  great  extent;  ils 
Gircumferenae  being  about  an  bourns  walk,  kiduding  akn 
some  gardois.  The  walls  are  of  brick.  It  has  seven 
gates,  and  several  handsome  mosques  and  palaces,  some  of 
them  built  of  baked  bricks,  and  others  of  stone.  The 
common  houses  are  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun.  It  has  se» 
vetal  ^fiM^fYW  or  caravanseras  for  merchants  and  tnnreL- 
lers^  Fuel  is  very  necessary  here,  and  extremely  scarce, 
but  the  country  contains  some  coal  mines  and  some  turf. 
Pliny  says  that  the  Arabians  warmed  themselves  with 
odoiiferous  wood,  but  of  this  no  modem  &ct  furnishes  a 
ooofirmatbn.  The  fruits  are  excellent,  especially  the 
grapes,  of  which  there  are  sevand  varieties. 

According  to  the  obscum  accounts  of  Pliivjrandof  StnuMaidk 
bo,  Mareb  or  Mariaba  was  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Ye« 
men.  M.  d^Anville  endeavours  to  identify  that  jdaoe  with 
the  oelefarated  city  of  Saba,  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Agatharchides,  and  sraie  other 
Greek  geographers.  At  the  present  day  this  town  has 
become  the  ca{Htal  of  the  country  of  Djof,  which  is  now 
independent  of  the  ImAn  of  Yemen.  In  a  contiguous 
valley,  sibout  sixteen  miles  long,  dix  or  seven  rivulets 
join  their  streams.  Some  of  them  contain  fish,  and  re^ 
tain  their  water  the  wfacde  year  over.  The  two  chains 
of  mountains  approach  so  near  one  another  to  the  east, 
that  a  perscm  may  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  five 
or  six  minutes.  It  is  said  that  this  cypening  was  once  shut 
up  by  a  thick  wall,  which  confined  the  rain  water  to  be 

^Niebohr,  I.  p.  280.  (io  Germui.)    Edrisi c&m.  1.  ^ S.    IboalOaudi, 
put  10. 
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BOOK  diitnlNitod  through  the  fidde  and  gai^tens  ntnatod  along^ 
the  bottom  of  these  heights.     This  great  dyke  was  esteeifr* 


ed  among  the  Arabians  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  warUL 
The  Arabian  historians  mention  the  bursting  of  the  dyke, 
and  die.  consequent  disasters,  as  foormiag  the  commenoiv 
nent  of  a  Ustoiical  epoch,  of  which  the  learned  hare  not 
been  aUe  to  make  out  any  consistent  or  probable  account^. 
TowM  of  .  In  the  Djebal  or  hiirh  country,  the  Im&i  possesses  the 
tsinf,  town  of  Damar,  the  seat  of  the  great  umversity  of  the 
Zeidites;  of  Doran,  in  which  there  are  large  magazines  of 
grain  cut  in  the  rocks ;  of  Djobla,  distinguished  for  the 
'pavement  of  its  streets ;  Taez,  which  boasts  pf  its  elegant 
mosques.  Koosma  ia  a  town  which  is  entered  only  by 
climbing  up  steps.  It  is  a  day^s  journey  to  ascend  to  it 
from  the  Tehama.  Mnasek  is  a  place  wheie  all  the  houses 
are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
g][||[||^^  Independttt  Djebal  contains  large  cantons,  among 
which  is  Sahan,  of  which  Saade  is  thechief  place.  It  prcw 
duces  grapes  and  other  fruits  in  abundance,  and  has  some 
iron  mines  which  are  worked.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
province  have  little  intercourse  with  strangers*  Their 
dialect  is  supposed  to  come  nearer  that  of  the  Koran  than 
any  other,  thou^  they  knpw  nothing  more  of  that  book 
than  the  name.  They  live  on  game,  honey,  milk,  and 
pulse,  Theymarry  latter  in  life  than  any  other  Arabians; 
live  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  retain  their  eye-sight  till 
the  day  of  their  death.  By  plundering  their  neighbours 
they  enable  themselves  to  exercise  hospitality  to  visitors. 
Nedjeran,  a  small  domain,  is  situated  in  an  agreeable 
country,  supplied  abundantly  with  water,  and  .lies  to  the 
east-north-east  of  Saade,  at  a  distance  of  three  days^  jour- 
ney. It  produces  great  abundance  of  com  and  firuit,  par* 
ticularly  dates.  There  is  a  canton  called  Haahid-oul* 
Bekily  the  numerous  sheiks  of  which  form  a  league^  which 
is  somewhat  formidable  to  the  Imfin. 

^  Jtcttkc;  ^  A|iS>UBi  epocha  Teiuitiasinift,  ftc.  Uff.  1748. 
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Eiren  in  Xbe  plain,  or  Tehtuna,  there  are  small  fltotes   BOOK 
hare  braved  the  power  of  this  prmce.     Sudi  is    ^^^ 


Aden,  a  town  celebrated  &om  the  remotest  periods  fer  its  Townrof 
oommeroe  aad  the  exoeUenoe  of  its  harbour  on  the  Indian  ^^^^ 
Ocean.  The  Arabian  geographers  tell  us  that  it  maintain- 
ed  an  eslensiTe  intercourse  with  India  and  China  in  the 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries :  there  the  riches  of  the 
east  were  accumulated  on  a  tract  of  rock  destitute  of  wate^ 
and  of  trees^    Aden,  devastated  in  the  wars  of  the  Turks 

• 

and  Portuguese,  has  lost  its  commerce  since  it  submitted 
to  the  ImAn.  Thia  prince  is  master  of  the  best  towns  on  the 
Aiahian  Gulf,  sudi  aa  Moka,  the  nam^  at  which  sounds 
so  delightful  in  the  ears  of  every  one  who  is  curious  in 
ooflTee;  Bdt-el-Fakin,  which,  from  the  excellence  of  its 
haribour,  exports  more  of  this  article  than  any  other  place; 
Loheia,  which  also  exports  it  in  large  quantity,  though  of 
an  inferior  kind ;  and  Zebid,  which  is  not  the  ancient  So- 
boUuLy  but  which  enjoyed  all  the  trade  before  the  destruci 
tion  of  its  harbour.  The  isle  of  Eamaran,  fertile  but  un* 
healthy,  contains,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  a  hand* 
some  aqueduct  built  by  the  Portuguese. 

Having  thus  gone  over  the  ^topography  of  Arabia,  let  Mumen  of 
us  take  a  short  and  comprehensive  view  of  its  inhabitants.  ^  Anfai. 
The  Arabians  are  of  the  middling  size,  lean,  and  appa- 
rently dried  up  by  the  heat ;  an  appearance  no  doubt  aris- 
ing in  part  from  their  abstemiousness,  and  the  habit  which 
-they  have  of  dispensing  occasionally  with  liquids  for  a 
length  of  time.  Their  complexion  is  brown,  their  eyes 
dark,  and  th^  hair  black ;  swift  in  running,  and  dexte- 
rous horsemen.  They  have  the  general  character  of  bra- 
very, of  dexterity  in  handling  the  bow  and  the  lance,  and  of 
being  good  marksmen  ever  since  they  have  become  familiar 
•with  the  use  of  fire  arms.  Gravity  of  deportment,  re- 
garded among  the  people  of  the  east  as  a  mark  of  good 
breeding,  seems  less  natural  to  the  Arabians  than  it  is  to 

'  Edriai,  dim.  I.  p.  5.    Ibn  al  Oiuurdi,  edit.  Hyland.  put  10.    Noticet  et 
£xtmt8,  II.  p.  48.  etc 
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BOOK  the  Tuilcg.  Robbery  is  the  open  profefittoii  of  maay  of 
^^^^  those  tribes  which  are  called  Bedouins.  In  thecomtnercial 
townsy  the  art  of  cheating  is  employed  as  a  substitute. 
These  vices  are  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  wnt 
of  a  regular  government,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  other 
means  of  oounteractuig  such  dispositions  nay  be  inreaen^ 
besides  the  presence  of  an  extensive  imperial  authority  in 
such  forms  as  institutions  iji  this  kind  have  been  hitherto 
known.  The  ancient  patriarchal  hospitality  of  this  ooun. 
try  still  remains.  A  simple  tntvdler,  throwing  himself  on 
the  protection  of  a  respectable  sheik  of  the  desert,  may 


lity.  depend  on  the  best  reoepticm.  In  the  villages  of  the  Te* 
hama  some  public  houses  are  found,  wh^re  travdkrs  aie 
lodged  and  fed  without  expense  for  some  days.  Wheo 
the  Arabians  are  at  meals»  any  person  who  Ghaooes  to 
come  in  is  invited  to  eat  with  them^  without  any  distino- 
tion  of  religion  or  of  rank.  It  is  said  thati  when  a  Be.^ 
douin  sheSk  eats  with  a  traveller,  it  is  a  sure  pledge  that  he 
will  give  him  bis  best  protection.  Sometimes  a  person  who 
has  just  be^  robbed  happ^AS  to  enter  the  tent  of  the  iob> 
ber  without  knowing  it ;  the  latter  tries  to  conscde  Um,  by 
reminding  him  that  God  is  sufficiently  merciful  to  repay 
his  losses,  gives  him  asuitof  clothes  different  from  his  own, 

•  a 

while  the  other,  in  the  meantime  discovering  the  fact,  ^aU 
keeps  up  the  sqppearanoe  of  ignorance.  In  pohteness  the 
Arabians  emulate  the  Persians.  They  always  kiss  the 
hand  of  a  supmor  as  a  token  of  respect. ' 

Houses.  Their  houses,  even  when  built  of  stone,  are  wholly  des- 
titute  of  taste.  The  men^s  apartments  are  in  front ;  their 
jealousy,  matured  into  a  peculiar  form  of  decency,  {daoea 
those  of  the  women-  behind*  Even  the  poor  Bedouin  di- 
vides his  tent  into  two  iqpartments  by  a  curtmn,  behind 
which  the  women  are  concealed  from  the  eye  of  indiscroet 
curiosity.     The  Arabian  is  sober  in  perfection.     The  com-. 

r^od.  mon  people  have  only  one  meal  of  bad  bread,  made  of 
doura,  which  exactly  resembles  thin  barley  cakes  after 
they  have  been  kept  so  long  as  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and  as 
hard  as  stone.     They  sometimes  use  a  species  of  millet. 
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With  tibese  they  take  earners  milk,  butter,  grease,  or  Te*  BOOK 
getable  oiL  Pure  water  is  their  beverage ;  azumal  food  ^ 
is  very  little  used;  pork  was  proscribed  among  them 
I<xig  before  the  time  of  Mahomet'".  At  their  meaJs  they 
set  small  tables  about  a  foot  high  on  a  large  carpet  laid 
on  the  ground  or  on  mats,  where  the  guests  are  seated, 
like  other  Orientalists  they  are  passionately  fond  of 
pastry.  Their  favourite  liquor  is  coffee,  which  they 
prepare  by  bunung  in  an  open  pan,  and  pounding  in 
a  stiHie  or  wooden  mortar.  This  method  is  supposed 
to  pieserve  a  flavour  which  is  lost  by  grinding  it  in 
a  mill.  The  people  of  Yemen  rarely  use  coffee,  consider- 
ing it  as  of  a  heating  nature ;  but  they  prepare  a  liquor 
resembling  tea  from  the  coffee  husks.  Arabs  of  distinc- 
tion make  use  of  Chinese  porcelain*  Spirituous  liquors, 
though  forbidden  by  law,  are  not  unknown  in  Arabia;  a 
plant  resembling  hemp  is  often  smoked,  and  is  productive 
of  a  species  of  intoxication^ 

The  Arabians,  like  the  Persians,  are  fond  of  long  flow-Ditib. 
ing  garments.  They  also  wear  wide  short  tuckered  trow* 
sers,  with  an  embroidered  leather  girdle  over  them,  under 
which  is  stuck  a  shining  poniard  or  dagger.  Th^  all 
wear  the  cloak  called  habba  ;•  it  is  a  large  double  square 
piece  of  cloth,  with  a  slit  at  the  middle  for  the  neck,  and 
one  on  each  side  for  the  arms.  The  fabric  of  these  man- 
tles is  of  goat^s  and  camePs  hiur  very  closely  woven.  The 
proof  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  buying,  is  to  pour  on 
them  a  pail  of  water,  which  they  sometimes  retain,  without 
transmitting  a  single  drop,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
Arabians  load  their  heads  with  a  number  of  caps,  which 
they  encircle  with  several  folds  of  a  scarf.  In  general  they 
wear  nothing  on  the  legs  or  feet,  the  soles  of  their  feet 
being  hardened  by  use  to  bear  the  heated  sand  without  in- 
convenience. In  the  mountains,  however,  they  use  sheep 
skins  as  a  protection  to  them.    Some  sliave  the  head,  others 


"  Mill,  Dinm.  de  Mahomedigmoy  p.  S5,  118*    Hienmyin.  in  Jovinliii. 
II.  c  6. 
"  Kiebuhr,  I.^pommti. 
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BOOK    do  npt.     The  womeii  of  the  lower  orders  wear  nothing  bat 
^^^    a  large  ahift  and  pantaloons.     In  the  Hedjas,  as  in  Egyptt 
Female      th&K  ejes  only  are  seen  through  the  muriins  with  which 
^'^^         their  heads  are  covered ;  in  Yemen  they  wear  long  veils. 
An  Arabian  female  who  was  surprised  naked  by  M.  Nie- 
buhr,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  disregarding  al> 
other  exposure.    Arabian  coquetry  displays  itself  by  show- 
ing off  rings»  bracelets,   and  necklaeea  6f  false  pearls. 
Sometimes,  like  the  women  of  Indostan,  they  wear  rings 
in  the  nose  in  addition  to  the  more  common  ornament  of 
pendants  to  the  ears.     They  use  the  juice  of  the  hennf  to 
dye  their  nails  red,  and  their  feet  and  hands  of  a  yellowish 
brown^;  their  eyelids  are  blackened  with  the  native  sul- 
JMarking    phuret  of  antimony.     The  practice  of  marking  the  skin 
ofihe  skin.  ^^^}^  ^  figures  of  animals,  flowers,  or  stars,  which  was  in 
existence  before  the  time  of  Mahomet',  has  still  left  some 
traces  among  the  Bedouin  women^.     The  fashions  of  this 
part  of  the  east  are  subject  to  very  little  change.    The  dress 
of  Esther,  Sulamith,  and  other  personages  of  the  (Hd  Testa- 
ment, probably  was  on  the  same  model  with  that  which  is 
seen  on  the  women  of  rank  of  modem  Arabia^ 
Arabian         The  constraint  to  which  the  Arabian  women  are  sub- 
gaUaDtfy.    j^^  ^Qes  not  altogether  prevent  intrigues.     But  the 
youth  who  is  bold  enough  to  tre^Mtss  on  the  sanctuary  X)f 
the  harem  finds  his  path  encompassed  with  perils,  battles, 
and  death.     The  pastoral  life  of  the  Bedouins  affords 
greater  freedom  to  their  women ;  and  the  desert  is  the  ge* 
neral  theatre  of  the  keen  passions  depicted  in  the  Arabian 
tales'.     In  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  various  love  songs 
and  tales,  the  taste  of  the  Aralnan  connoisseur  in  beauty 


•  For  tn  aoeoant  of  the  henn^  see  a  iioteof  M.  Laogkt,  ColkctieB  portat. 
dea  Voyages,  IL  127. 

V  MoaDakat,  trad,  de  Hartnuuin,  p.  69^125.  Tanphae  Moalkallat,  cd. 
Bei8ke.p.43. 

4  Arvieoz,  Mtooites,  edit.  Labat  III.  S&7. 

'  Hartmann  on  the  Toilette  of  the  Hebiew  U'^omen,  in  GeimaB.  Sdirader^ 
de  veitita  molieium  Hebneanim. 

'  Mcdjooon  and  Leila,  Ft.  tnui&Iation  of  M.  Chesy,  prcf.  XXV.  etc.  etc. 
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k  exhibited  in  the  poetical  portraits  d^aw^  of  the  favourite   BOOlt 
female.     **  Her  form  is  tall  and  slender  like  the  ruiih ' 


which  bends  before  the  wind,  or  like  the  lances  of  the  men 
of  Yemen.  Voluminous  at  mid  height  from  right  to  left, 
die  enters  with  difficulty  by  the  tent  door.  Two  firm  pome- 
granates swell  the  alabaster  white  surface  of  her  bosom. 
Her  eyes  are  lively  and  tender  hke  those  of  the  antelope ; 
her  eye-biows  arched ;  and  her  black  hair,  drawn  together 
with  a  claflp>  waves  over  the  neck  like  the  camePs^"  The 
complexions  of  the  lower  orders  of  women  in  the  maritime 
plams  are  a  deep  yellow ;  but  in  the  mountains,  even  the 
females  of  the  peasantry  exhibit  forms  and  complexions 
which  Greece  and  Italy  would  not  disclium. 

The. ancient  language  of  Arabia  seems  to  have  had  aAnbie.  lu- 
near  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew.     Before  Mahomef  s  timefS^i^^ 
there  were  two  leading  dialects,  that  of  the  Ham-yarites, 
or  Homerites,  which  prevailed  in  Yemen ;  and  that  of  the 
Eoreishites,  which  was  used  in  the  country  round  Mecca. 
The  latter  was  the  least  agreeable  and  pure  of  the  two, 
but  the  promulgation  of  the  Koran,  and  the  victories  of 
Mahomet,  gave  it  a  triumjji  over  the  other**.     This  sacred 
language  is  taught  in  the  sdiools  by  fixed  rules ;  in  it  alone 
the  public  instructions  in  the  mosques  are  delivered.     The* 
present  language  of  the  learned,  and  which  is  also  employ- 
ed in  solemn  addresses,  does  not  differ  from  it  in  construc- 
tion, or  in  the  application  of  its  terms*.     But  a  similar 
uniformity  does  not  extend  to  the  vulgar  Arabic,  which, 
like  all  languages  that  are  widely  diffused,  has  experienced 
many  admixtures  and  alterations  7.    Not  only  do  the  peo- 
ple speak  differently  in  the  mountains  and  the  Tehama  of 


ftmn  Haiiri»  Ibn  Doteid,  Motannabi,  and  others,  collected  in 
Hartmaan*!  Aufldemiigeii  ttber  Anen,  I.  549,  etc. 

■  Poeocke,  Specimen  HiitoriB  Anbum,  p^  150.  Eicfahotn's  Preface  to  the 
German  tmnalation  of  Bidiard8on*8  Treatite  on  Oriental  LiteraUire.  Adelung*t 
JMithndates,  I.  3B3,  &€. 

*  Ai^da,  duefpnest  of  Tripoli  in  Syria,  Memoir  in  answer  to  Niebuhr,  iu 
Aiabic  8ee  labn's  Chifftomathie  Arab^  p.  922,  (Vienna,  180?.) 

''Kiebuhr,  I.  lIS,etc 
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BO^   Yemen,  but  peojJe  of  rsnk  have  a  proDuncuUion  difficult 
to  imitate,  and  terms  f<Hr  various  objects  different  from 


those  of  the  peasantry ;  and  aU  these  dialects  have  but  a 
slight  conformity  with  that  of  the  Bedouins*     In  the  dis- 
tant provinces  the  difference  is  still  greater.     It  is  by  the 
junction  of  (fialects  so  numerous,  that  the  Arsinc  language 
boasts  of  so  topious  a  vocabulary.     In  treatises  on  the  sub^ 
ject  we  are  told  that  it  has  no  less  than  a  thousand  terms 
for  a  camel,  and  five  hundred  for  a  lion.     The  pronnncia* 
tion  of  the  south  and  of  the  east  is  easier  for  the  organs  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Europe  than  that  of  the 
Arabs  of  Egypt  and  Syria.    Our  northern  nations  possess- 
ing a  greater  variety  of  consonants,  especially  of  those 
called  gutturals,  are  more  capable  of  acquiring  it     Tlie 
ecmquests  of  the  Arabians  have  disseminated  their  lan- 
guage along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  from! 
Egypt  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  from  the  island  of 
Madagascar  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Wfitiai         The  most  ancient  characters  used  in  Arabia  seem  to  be 
•**'***"■•  those  called  the  PersepoUtan,  formed  of  long  lines,  broad 
and  split  at  one  end,  and  brought  to  a  point  at  the  other^ 
distingQished  from  one  another  chiefly  by  position  and  AzCy 
compared  by  some  writers  to  nails,  by  others  to  atrowa, 
and  called  the  muUieaded  or  arrow-headed  chaiucters. 
These  were  succeeded  by  the  Hanir-yaric,  so  called  from 
a  dynasty  of  that  name ;  and  these  gave  place  to  the  Ku* 
fie  or  old  Arabic  characters. 
Gencal  le-     "^^e  Arabic  language  is  not  so  difficult  al  acquimtion  as 
markioQ    ita  alleged  multiplicity  of  terms  and  dialects  might  lead  us 
hmgiM^    to  suppose.    Among  the  other  difficulties  which  are  to  be 
encountered  in  the  mode  of  teaching  languages  generally 
employed,  much  waste  of  time  arises  from  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  being  first  directed  to  the  written  or  printed  cha- 
racters.    If  the  sounds  were  represented,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  judicious  and  well  understood  combinations  of 
the  elements  of  our  own  alphabet,  and  if  a  consideraUe 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  words  were  made  on  that 
plan,  all  that  is  essential  would  be  speedily  acquired,  and 
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Ae  use  of  the  eharactera  -would  be  afterwards  more  easily  BOOK 
studied,  and  with  greater  interest.  The  dialects  hare  been  ^^^' 
npreaeiited  by  some  as  equally  distiiiet  from  each  other  as 
tb  diflBsreot  la^qages  of  Europe  are.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  A  native  of  Morocco  or  of  Malta  can 
converse  without  dificul^  with  Egyptians  and  Arabians. 
The  Maltese  servanU  who  went  with  the  Briti^^  army  in  , 
their  expedition  to  Egypt,  were  very  useful  interpreters. 
The  wide  extent  of  countries  in  which  this  language  is 
qpoken  and  written,  the  works  in  history  and  science,  and 
eren  in  poetry  and  the  belles  letters,  which  it  contains, 
its  aSmty  to  the  classical  language  of  Persia,  as  well  as 
to  that  €ii  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  light  which  is 
thrown  by  it  on  phildogy,  general  grammar,  and  the  ge- 
nealogy of  languages,  furnish  motives  sufficient  to  make 
the  acquisition  of  the  Arabic  language  very  desirable  to 
every  liberal  scholar. 

Although  science  in  Arabia  is  reduced  to  some  crude  Litenry 
Botions  of  medidine,  and  some  of  the  reveries  of  astrology,  ^'^^^^ 
the  ardent  genius  of  this  peo|Je  is  exhibited  and  proved  in  uis. 
the  numerous  poetical  turns  of  thought  which  are  con-^*^"*^^' 
tained  in  the  Koran.     Mcnrality  and  poetry  are  still  the 
favourite  ot^ts  of  their  studies.     The  countiy  of  Djof, 
IB  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  contains  several  persons  who 
possess  the  talent  of  writing  extempore  verses.     Educa- 
tion, though  it  has  defined  in  Arabia,  is  not  altogether 
nq^lected.     Several  of  the  common  people  can  both  read 
Imd  write.     The  higher  classes  keep  teachers  in  their  hou« 
8CS  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  and  young  slaves. 
In  general,  every  mosque  has  a  school  attached  to  it,  and  a 
revenue,  arising  from  the  donations  of  the  charitable,  is  de- 
voted to  the  miuntenance  of  the  teacher,  and  of  poor  scho- 
lars.   The  large  towns  contain  many  other  schools  to  which 
the  children  of  the  middling  classes  are  sent  for  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.     The  ^Is  are  taught  separately 
by  female  instructors.     In  some  of  the  chief  towns  there 
are  colleges  for  astronomy,  astrology,  philosophy,  and  me-* 
dicine.     The  kingdom  of  Yemen  has  two  famous  univer- 
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BOOK  sities  or  academies ;  one  at  Zebid  for  the  Somnites,  and 
^^^  the  other  at  Damar  for  the  Zeidites.  The  explanation  of 
the  Koran,  and  the  history  of  Mahomet  and  the  first  ca^ 
liphs^  are  the  branches  c^  study  most  generally  attended 
to. 
Beligion.  The  extraordinary  mati  who  founded  the  Mahometan 
religion,  had  to  contend  with  the  andent  idolatry  of  the 
Arabians.  In  remote  times  human  sacrifices  were  in  use 
among  them,  as  well  as  among  their  neighbours  the  Syri- 
ans and  Carthaginians*  Sabeism,  or  the  wordiip  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  was  common  to  them  with  the  people  of 
Syria  and  Chaldea.  The  Christian  religion  had  made 
some  progress  in  Arabia  before  the  time  of  Mahomet. 
The  country  contained  numerous  tribes  of  Jews  who  fol- 
lowed this  ancient  worship*.  The  Arabian  prophet  had 
some  difiiculty  in  reducing  them.  His  church,  like  every 
other,  is  divided  into  parties  maintaining  contradictory 
opinions.  Besides  the  sect  of  the  Soonnites,  there  is  another 
very  considerable  one,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Z&^ 
dites.  In  doctrine  they  seem  to  agree  with  the  former, 
but  are  less  ri^d  in  their  religious  observances.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  sheik  of  Yemen  formed 
a  new  sect  about  the  same  time  that  the  religion  of  the 
Wahabees  sprung  up  in  the  centre  of  Nedjed.  The  Shee- 
ites,  or  the  sect  of  Ali,  prevail  al(Hig  the  Persian  6ulf« 
In  Om&n  another  sect  has  arisen,  rather  of  a  political  than 
a  regions  nature :  its  adherents  are  called  B€^as,^and  they 
do  not  acknowledge  any  of  those  great  prerogatives  which 
the  descendents  of  Mahomet  exercise,  particularly  in  the 
province  of  Hedjaz. 
State  of  the  Having  already  given  some  view  of  the  arts  and  com- 
■"»•  merce,  as  existing  in  Yemen  and  Oman,  we  subjoin  a  few 

general  remarks.  The  arts  are  neglected  in  Arabia* 
There  is  no  printing  press  in  the  country.  The  chief  ob- 
stacle to  this  art  is,  that  the  modem  Arabic  letters  be« 

*  See  the  ptssiges  collected  in  Schultens,  Historia  Joctanidatuni,  p.  61» 
6}— 144. 
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ing  mutually  connected  and  often  placed  above  one  another  BOOK 
or  interlaced,  are  thought  more  handsome  when  Well  writ-  ^  "  "  ' 
ten  than  when  printed.  Hence,  printed  works  are  so  of-^ 
fensive  to  the  eye  that  no  person  will  read  them.  This 
obstacle,  however,  we  may  expect  to  see  removed  by  the 
use  of  that  elegant  recently  discovered  art  called  the 
lithographic,  by  means  of  which  written  chaMcters  con- 
tinuous without  interstices,  are  impressed  with  a  saving 
of  labour  equally  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  attend- 
ing typography,  as  compared  with  that  of  multiplying 
copies  with  the  pen.  As  the  zealous  Soonnites  allow 
of  no  figures  of  objects,  piunting  and  .sculpture  are  arts 
unknown  in  Arabia;  but  their  inscriptions  in  relief  are 
well  executed.  Gold  and  «lver  are  very  well  worked 
in  Yemen.  But  this  art  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Jews 
and  Banians.  Clock  and  watch-making  are  neither  much 
advanced  nor  greatly  esteemed.  Music  is  also  neglect- 
ed, at  least  no  instruments  except  drums  and  fifes  are 
used.  All  mechanics  work  in  a  sitting  posture.  There 
are  some  sorts  of  employments  in  which  the  Arabians  use 
their  toes  with  the  same  dexterity  as  we  do  our  fingers. 
No  wind  mills  or  water  mills  are  found  in  Arabia,  but  Nie- 
buhr  having  seen  in  Tehama  an  oil  press  which  was  turn- 
ed by  an  ox,  thought  it  probable  that  com  mills  of  the 
same  description  were  also  used. 

Arabia  probably  contains  a  population  of  ten  or  twelve 
millions,  who,  imited  under  one  political  head,  might 
prove  a  formidable  enemy  to  Peraa,  Turkey,  or  the  whole 
of  Afiica. 
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Table  of  the  Geographical  Positions  qf  Arabia. 


Names  of  placets 


Tor.  (in  AnbiaFPe- 
trea) 


Idem 


Rm   Abou  Moham- 
med    

Kakat-d-MoHah   . 
£1  Hamman  Fixami 

Jemboa 

Idem 


Ras-Abiad 


Aiabog 

Greddaor  ]]yidda  . 
Idem 


Mecca.  .  • 
Ghumfbde 


Bdt^-Fakih   .  .  . 

Zebid 

Taais 

Sana,  capital  of  Ye- 
men ••••••• 

Moka 

Idem 

Island  of  Perim  in 
the  strait  of  Babel- 
Mandeb 


LatN. 


dilg.min.Me. 


28  12   19 

87  50 

0 

9t  9» 

0 

•  a  •  •  • 

• 
6 

33  3  40 

24  7 

37  32  30 

94  6 

6 

•  •  •  •  • 

23  SO 

0 

«  SS  0 
21  32  42 
21  28  23 


21  28  9 
19  7  0 
15  48    8 


14  31  17 
14  18    0 

13  34     7 

15  81   e 

13  18  41 
13  16     0 


12  38    0 


Long.  £. 
of  London* 


33  33  10 


88  58  0 
39  6  0 
39  25    0 


40  14    0 

41  48    0 
84    6  45 


43  10  15 


Authorities. 


Unpublished  TiaveLB, 
quoted  in  the  Con- 
naiaaance  dea  Tema. 

Niebjihr,  in  Zach's 
Coiresp. 

Unpablished  TiaTels, 
Connaiaa.  dea  Terns- 

Idem* 

Idem* 

Idem. 

Niebuhr  in  Zach^s 
Conero. 

Unpublisned  Travela, 
Connaiaa.  dea  Tema. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Niebuhr,  by  lunar  dia- 
taneea,  SSach's  Cor^ 
reap.  VI*  p.  166. 

Unpunlished  Travela, 
Connaias.  dea  Tema. 

Niebuhr,  in  Zach's 
Corresp. 

Niebuhr,  In  Zach,  cal- 
culated by  Father 
HeU«. 

IdeM,  Corre8p.of  Zach. 

Idem* 

Idem. 

Idem* 
Idem. 
Connaiaa.  dea  Tema. 


Niebuhr. 


J 


*  According  to  seveial  obeervationi  of  the  SatelUtei  of  Jupiter,  but  in  the 
CoRCsp.  of  Zach.  YII.  p.  69,  Niebuhr  has  glTcn  obsenraliona  of  thelmar 
distancei,  which  seem  to  give  a  difoent  remit 

jyr.  J9.  Aj  the  ancient  and  modem  poUtieal  divisions  ofe  nothing  ceitain, 
and  ate  in  a  great  meaiiue  unknoirn,  no  oompatatiTe  TaUe  is  giren. 
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Ths  leading  divinon  of  Peraiay  in  modern  times,  is  into  BOOK 
two  monarchies ;  that  of  the  Afghans  on  the  east,  and  ^"^^^ 


n 


that  of  Futt6-Ali-Sha  on  the  west.  Therefore,  though  these  G«nl 
political  diyi^ons  are  liable  to  continual  change,  we  shall 
assign  separate  portions  of  our  work  to  these  two  parts,  en« 
titling  the  latter  Afghanistan.  Persia,  however,  being  the 
most  conspicuous,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  in  a  politi* 
cal  point  of  view,  and  having  included,  at  different  timesi 
and  for  long  periods,  the  territory  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  the  Afgb4ns,  some  of  our  general  descriptions  under  the 
head  of  Persia  will  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mo- 
dem  Persia^  especially  towards  the  east,  where  indeed  the 
boundaries  are  in  some  degree  uncertain.  The  range 
of  country  comprehended  in  these  two  monarchies  reaches 
from  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  on  one  side, 
to  those  of  the  Sinde  or  Indus,  and  of  the  Oxus  or  Gihon 
on  the  other,  forms  a  great  natural  region  washed  by  the 
Caspian  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Per* 
aan  gulph,  and  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  though  this  vast 
pbleau  is  greatly  diversified,  and  comprehends  several  dis- 
tinct banns,  there  are  stiU  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
among  them  as  to  form  one  whole. 
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'^^^*   stantly  been  a  prey  have  most  frequently  ended  in  a  uiuon 


AndeDtpo-of  it  under  one  sceptre.     In  the  earliest  dawn  of  history^ 
^^^         we  find  it  possessed  by  several  independent  nations ;  the 
Persians  in  the  southi  the  Arians  in  the  east,  and  the 
Medes  in  the  centre ;  different  barbarian  hordes— as  the 
Hyrcanians,  Parthians,  and  Cadusians,  on  the  north.     It 
is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  andent  emjnres  of  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon  ever  included  ancient  Persia,  that  is,  the 
present  Fars^  with  Kerman  and  Laristan.     History  hangs 
in  suspense  about  the  truth  of  the  marvellous  expeditions 
of  Semiramis ;  but  we  know  that  every  momentary  imxMid 
figures  as  a  conquest  in  the  chaos  of  primitive  histofy. 
The  Medes,  however,  really  subjugated  the  Pernans. 
That  people  seems  to  have  first  carried  their  arms  against 
the  Scythians  of  Asia,  in  Tooran  or  the  present  Tactary^ 
and  against  the  Indians.   Five  centuries  before  the  Chrisu 
ian  era,^  Cyrus  delivered  his  nation  fronl  die  yoke,'  and 
gave  it  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  western  A^a. 
But  on  entering  Europe,  the  little  nation  of  the  Greeks 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  numberless  armies  of  Asia. 
Soon  after,  united  under  Alexander,  they  overthrew  the 
feeble  colossus  of  the  Perdan  power.  After  his  death,  when 
fhe  discord  of  the  victors  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  separate 
kingdoms,  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Parthians  about  the 
year  248  before  Christ,  took  possession  of  the  provitices 
which  form  the  modem  Persia.     The  Greeks  still  main- 
taiiied  their  ground  in  Bactriana.     Demetrius,  their  king, 
subjugated  and  civilized  Indostan.     Eucratides,  the  first, 
reigned  over  a  thousand  cities.     But  the  Scythians,  or  ra^ 
ther  the  new  nations  which  succeeded  to  the  Scythians, 
uniting  with  the  Parthians,  overthrew  the  Bactrian  throne. 
The  Parthians,  under  their  king  of  the  Ashkanian  dynas- 
ty,  the  Arsacides  of  the  Greek  historians,  successfully  re* 
sisted  the  progress  of  the  Roman  power.     Towards  the 
year  820  of  tlie  Christian  era,  a  private  man  in  Persia,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  authorities,  wrested  the  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  and  founded  the  dynasty 
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of  ihe'SaaBViides.     But  the  oriental  writers  do  not  ooobi-    BOOK 

der  the  modem  Persians  as  distinct  from  the  Parthians;  ^^^'- 
and,  according  to  them,  Artaxerxes,  or  Ardshir,  is  descend- 
ed from  the  royal  Uood  of  the  Parthians.  Whatever  be 
the  $^  on  this  dark  point,  the  Persian  empire  often 
straggled  against  that  of  Constantinople ;  and  having  made 
a  brilliant  appeiiranc?  pnder  the  swfiy  of  the  wise  Nooa- 
hervan,  submitted  to  the  Arabians,  imd  to  the  Mahometan 
religion,  about  th^  year  686, 

Two  centuries  after  this  the  kingdom  of  Persia  was  re-  DyoMty  of 
established  in  Khorasan;  and,  after  several  revolutions,  "''P''''' 
leoovered  its  original  extent  of  territory.  In  the  year  934 
the  house  of  Bouiah  ascended  the  throne,  Shiraz  being  thp 
seat  of  government.  P^raa  waii  included  in  the  ponquests 
c^  Gengis-Khan  in  1820,  ai^d  Tamerlane  in  1S92,  and  re- 
covered its.  freedom  ngMn  under  the  Sophis,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1506.  Shah*  Abbas,  surnamed  the  . 
Grpat,  began  in  1586  a  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
which  if^s  brilliant  but  tyramucaL  Ip  172S  Persia  was 
oonquersd  by  the  Afghans.  This  event  waa  followed  in 
1786  by  the  ei^tinc^on  of  the  famUy  pf  the  Sophis,  and  thp 
elevation  of  Nadir,  sumamed  Thamas-Khouli-Khan,  to  the 
imperial  thr<»e*  .This  ferocious,  but  aUe  and  fortunate 
prince,  waa  a  native  of  Khoraflan»  On  the  20th  of  June 
1747  he  was  killed,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  which 
waa  chiefly  signalispd  by  the  rapid  conquest  ai  Xndostan^ 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  period  entirely  new, 
by  which  the  modem  geographical  division  of  the  country  nimicin. 
was  fixed.  The  weidcnesB  of  Nadir-Shah^s  successors,  and  ^"^^^  ^ 
the  dreadful  war  which  devastated  western  Persia,  gave  to 
the  Afghans  an  opportunity  of  consolidating  a  new  empire, 
which  embraced  the  whole  of  eastern  Persia,  and  of  whiclji 
the  city  of  Kaubpl  is  the  capital. 

Western  Persia  enjoyed  some  repose  under  the^  govern  Wenoa 
ment  of  Kerim-Khan,  who  did  not  assume  the  title  of  Shah,  V^*^ 
omitenting  himself  with  that  of  vekil  or  regent.     This  good 
prince  had  served  under  Nadir,  with  whom  he  was  a  par- 
tii:ular  favourite.     Whqn  the  tyrant  died  he  was  at  Shiras. 
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^""^f'  ported  by  the  inhabitaiito  of  thatirity,  who  were  diarmed 


by  his  beneficence^  and  placed  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  jusUce.  In  return  for  this  attachment  Kerim  embel- 
lished their  city  with  beautiful  palaces,  mosques,  and  ele- 
gant  gardens ;  hd  repaired  the  high  jxmuIs,  and  rebuilt  the 
caravanseras.  His  reign  was  not  soiled  by  any  act  of 
^cruelty.  His  charity  to  the  poor,  and  the  efibrts  whidb  he 
made  for  the  re-establishment  of  trade,  met  with  universal 
praise.  He  died  about  the  year  1779,  after  a  reign  of  ax- 
teen  years. 

The  death  of  Kerim  was  followed  by  new  distuifaaaeeB 
and  misfortunes,  as  his  brothers  attempted  to  take  poaKs- 
sioVi  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  exclusion  of  his  children. 
At  last,  in  1784,  Ali-Mu)ntt,  a  prince  of  the  Uood,  obtain- 
ed peaceful  possession  of  the  throne  of  Persia.  In  the 
Ag»  M<K  meantime,  a  eunuch  of  the  niune  df  Aga-Mohammed  took 
i]j^ ^^independent  possession  of  Ma^atiderfiA.  AH  Murat,  in 
marching  against  this  usurper,  ^as  killed  by  a  fidl  from 
his  horse.  His  son  Jaafar  succeeded  to  the  sceptre,  but 
he  was  defeated  by  Aga  Mohammed  U  Ye^Kk^Kast,  and 
withdrew  to  Shiraz. 

In  1 791fe,  Aga-Mohammed  attadced  that  cHy,  and  Jaa. 
far  lost  his  life  in  an  insurrection.  The  vifMr  defaoed  the 
tomb  of  Kerim,  and  msulted  his  ashes.  The  heroic  va- 
lour of  Louthf-AIi,  son  of  Jaafar,  was  <^[yposed  in  several 
'desperate  engagements  to  the  fbrtunes  6f  (lie  Mnudb,  but 
without  success,  and  the  latter  became  final  master  of  the 
whole  of  western  Persia,  He  named  as  his  successor  his 
own  nephew,  Baba-Khan,  who,  since  179S,  has  reigned 
Fatte.AU-  peaceably  under  the  name  of  Futt^Ali-Shah.  Thb  prince 
^^'^  fias  been  engaged  in  several  wars  against  the  Russians,  and, 
that  he  might  the  more  advantageouriy  defend  the  north- 
em  provinces  from  that  power,  he  established  his  residence 
at  Tehr&n.  The  provices  which  in  1810  were  subject  to 
liim,  were  Erivan,  AdzelrUdjan,  Ghilan,  Masando^Ui, 
western  Khorazan,  Irak-Adjemi,  Persian  Koordist&n,  Far- 
sistftn,  and  KermAn.    The  Arabian  i^eiks  on  the  Perrian 
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sent  to  him  by  the  ooali  or  prince  of  Mekr&n».  XXXU 

Such  has  been  of  late  the  state  of  Feroa.  It  had  ceas-  PieKst  po- 
ed  to  be  customary  to  crown  the  sovereigns.  The  anarchy  ^^^^  ■***•• 
was  80  habitual,  that  the  only  recognizance  of  majesty  was 
to  proclaim  every  morning  the  name  of  the  khan  who 
reipied  for  the  day.  But  Futt^Ali  bears,  the  dignified 
title  of  Shah  or  king.  This  prince,  firm  and  severe,  ap- 
pears to  have  delivered  the  people  and  the  government 
from  the  arbitrary  authority  and  the  exactions  of  nume- 
rous  khans.  The  title  of  khan,  derived  from  the  Tartars, 
CQiresponds  to  the  denomination  of  mirxa  among  the  Per- 
aaas,  which  b  now  given  to  gentlemen  in  general.  The 
khans  are  sometimes  governors  of  provinces,  sometimes  on- 
ly proprietors  of  small  districts,  and  claim  a  hereditary 
right  of  succession,  although  the  sovereign  has  it  in  his 
power  to  punish  them  with  coni^scation  or  with  death. 
The  great  khians  are  sometimes  called  begkrbegs,  and  in 
time  of  war  sirdars  or  generals.  Those  who  have  the 
command  of  towns  are  generally  denominated  darogas  or 
governors. 

Futteh-Ali-Shah  can  bring  into  the  field  100,000  men, 
and  the  number  of  his  subjects,  though  greatly  reduced  ■ 
by  recent  wars,  is  probably  from  six  to  eight  millions. 
The  kingdom  of  Kabool,  with  its  Indian  provinces,  pos- 
sesses perhaps  an  equal  population,  but  its  strength  is 
greatly  impaired  by  intestine  anarchy.  On  the  whole, 
notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  the  Afghan  infantry,  and 
of  the  Persian  cavalry,  these  two  empires,  in  a  state  of  se- 
paration, can  never  enjoy  a  high  political  importance. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  description  of  the  country,  to  Piaent 
whidi  the  preceding  historical  preamble  was  necessary.  ^**""^"*'' 
Western  Persia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Georgia  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  both  in  possession  of  Russia.     Shirwan, 
though  partly  occupied  by  the  Russians,  has  not  yet  been 

■  Hktoiy  of  the  Revolution  of  Penb,  bj  Pfcratt,  3  vols.    Cliaidin*f  Tn- 
▼di.   Hutoricil  MOtey  by  Langlefl.  in  hif  lOth  toL 
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mally  acknowledged  the  right  which  the  Georgians  have 


exercised  in  submitting  to  the  Russian  authoritj.     Tke 
Turkish  fix>ntier  has  not  been  altered  since  Aii-Murat 
gave  up  the  city  of  Bassora  to  the  Turks.     The  Persian 
.. ,  Gulphy  ah-eady  described  in  our  account  of  Arabia,  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  this  country ;  but  the  PersiaoB, 
though  situated  between  two  seas,  have  never  cultivated 
navigation. 
Pbteau  of      The  whole  of  Perna  is  a  highly  elevated  country,  as  i» 
proved  by  the  great  abundance  of  snow.     This  plateau 
joins  that  of  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  west,  and 
becomes  confounded  with  that  of  central  Asia  on  the  east. 
This  is  the  chain  of  high  lands  which  the  ancients  called 
Tauruf,   a   general    term  which  they   applied    to   any 
thing  gigantic.     Taurus  divided  Asia  into  two,  or  rather, 
^    according  to  Strabo,  into  three  parts.     The  first  lies  on 
the  north  of  the  mountains.     The  second  is  on  the  top  of 
the  Taurus,  Ijuig  between  the  different  chains  of  moun- 
tains  of  which  it  consists,  and  the  third  is  that  which  is  si* 
tuated  to  the  south.     This  mode  of  division  is  founded  on 
an  accurate  observation  of  the  leading  differences  of  cli* 
mate  and  of  produce.     But  die  ancients  knew  that  the  nu- 
merous chains  of  mountains  comprehended  under  the  ge-: 
neral  name  of  Taurus  were  <<  divided  by  many  vallies 
and  elevated  plains ^'*^    They  also  knew  that  several  of  the 
mountains  of  Persia,  after  rising  abruptly  from  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  gradually  became  flat  at  the  summit,  and 
presented  an  absolute  plain  ^     These  observations  are  conr 
firmed  by  modem  travellers.     The  mountains  of  Persia, 
according  to  M ,  Olivier,  do  not  seem  to  form  any  conti- 
nued chain,  nor  to  have  any  leading  direction.  They  extend 
without  ordier  in  all  directions,  and  are  heaped  one  on  ano- 
ther as  if  thrown  together  at  random.     Groups  which  seem 
to  form  the  commencement  of  chains,  are  suddenlv  intcr-^ 

^  Strabo,  lib.  .XI.  p,  358,  etc, 

•  Cirt  HU.  VI.  cap.  1(J,  lib,  Va|.  cap.  3!>. 
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rupt«d  by  smooth,  extennve,  and  very  elevated  pkdns^,   BOOK 
But  the  plateau  itself  on  which  this  heap  of  mountains  is 1 


reared,  must  have  two  declivities,  one  towards  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  other  towards  the 
CasfHan  Sea. 

It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Kur,  Moimtaiiis 
that  we  must  look  for  the  northern  continuation  of  Mount  ^ 


Taurus.  The  Ararat,  and  the  chain  to  which  it  belongs, 
join  the  high  moimtains  which  separate  the  lake  Van  from 
the  lake  Oormia.  These  last  are  a  part  of  the  NipkaUs  of 
the  ancients.  But  to  the  south  of  the  river  Araxes,  there 
is  a  chain  of  very  cold  mountains,  the  south  aide  of  which 
embraees  Adjerbidjan,  the  ancient  Airopatene,  These 
mountains  defied  the  arms  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  from 
their  sides  the  Alpons  go  off  towards  the  east,  a  belt  of 
high  limestone  mountains  which  runs  parallel  to  the  south- 
em  shore  of  the  Caspan  Sea.  In  the  ancient  Hyrca- 
nia,  the  sides  of  these  mountains  are  described  as  not  only* 
steep  towards  the  sea,  but  projecting  <<  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  rivers  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  form- 
ing a  liquid  arch,  under  which  men  could  pass  on  dry 
grounds 

The  «  Caspian  Gates,^  passing  through  this  range,  are  Cupko 
mentioned  by  the  ancients  as  an  artificial  road,  twenty-eight  *'^ 
Bomanmilesin  length,of  awidth  whichadmittedonlyasingle 
chariot  to  pass,  with  high  black  rocks  on  each  side,  firom 
which  salt  water  continually  trickled  down,  rendering 
the  road  very  troublesome,  while  it  was  also  infested 
by  numerous  serpents,  rendering  it  impassable  in  summerf. 
This  passage  is  near  Demawend,  at  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  from  Tehran^.  According  to  the  ancients,  these 
Hjrrcanian  mountains  were  continued  to  Bactriana,  where 
they  joined  those  called  the  Paropamiaany  the  Gaoor  of  the 

'  GUvwr,  Voyage  dans  Fempiie  Ottoman,  la  Perae,  etc.  V.  cbafk  7. 
•  Strabo,  lib.  X I.  p.  551.               '  Pliny,  lib.  VI.  cap.  1  k 
«  The  author  here  refere  to  a  MS.  by  M.  T . 
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BOOK   modems.     Mr.  Forster  in  his  travels  says,  he  found  no 
XXXI.  mountains  between  Kandahar  and  Hecat.  -    This  oniy 
shows  that  the  traveller  went  along  a  plateau,  and  neglect- 
ed to  extend  bis  researches*    This  gentleman  himself,  at 
the  same  time^  adds  wdght  to  our  opinion,  when  he  says, 
>  that  there  is  a  high  chain  of  snowy  mountains  to  the  north 

of  Tchershitz.  These  are  the  mountains  of  the  ancient 
Porthioie.  Mr.  Foster  travelled  .along  the  basin  of  the 
Monntams  Fum  Bood,  and  the  Helmund,  with  its  tributafcies,  and 
of  Penb!^  had  on  his  left  the  mountains  of  Paropamisus,  which  are 
extensive  in  all  dimensions,  and  occupied  by  the  Eimaka, 
Hasaurehs,  and  Dooranees'^. 

The  southern  chain  enters  Persia  to  the  south  of  the 
lake  Oormia.  The  branch  of  Aia^ia-Tag,  which  goes  off 
to  the  south  and  forms  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  is 
the  ZagroB  of  the  ancients,  and  always  in  the  possession  of 
the  Koords.  The  first  great  chain  which  enters  Persia  is 
called  Elwend.  The  Persian  geographer,  Ebn  Haukal^ 
informs  us,  that  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Koordistan  to 
Ispahan,  the  country  consists  entirely  of  mountains.  He 
specifies,  among  the  most  noted,  the  Donavend,  from  the  top 
of  which  the  eye  takes  in  a  range  of  200  miles,  while  that 
^  of  Bisootoon,  in  the  same  country,  was  celebrated  for  its 
angular  sculptures  which  are  still  in  existence.  The  Het^ 
Gates  of  zerdara,  or  1000  mountains,  embrace  on  the  north  and 
west  the  basin  in  which  the  city  of  Shiraz  and  the  ruins 
of  Persqpolis  are  situatedt  This  chain  required  the  ut- 
most exertion  for  the  army  of  Alexander  to  penetrate  it 
The  passage  called  the  Gates  of  Susa,  or  of  Perns,  was 
occupied  by  a  body  of  Perrian  troops^  Anothw  defile 
led  from  Persia  into  Media,  called  Climax  Megala,  or  the 
great  stair,  because  the  passage  was  cut  out  in  the  form 
of  steps^.     On  the  south  side,  the  mountains  are  not  far 

^  Fonler*8  TnfeU  from  Bengal  to  Feteitboigh.  See  tlie  nap  aocomptfiyiDg 
Mr.  FJphinston's  account  of  Caubul.    Also  Book  XXXV.  of  this  work. 

» Arrian,  lib.  III.  cap.  18.  Diod.  lib.  XVII.  chap.  68.  Strabo,  Ub.  XV. 
p.  501. 

-k  Plin.  lib.  VI.  axp.  29. 


from  die  Fenuui  Gtilf,  pftss  aoross  Kcarmfin  or  Caniiaiiia,   BOOK 
and  though  one  of  their  branches  iqppears  to  lose  itself  in_^_l 


die  desert  to  the  east  of  the  lake  Baktigan^  the  prmcipel 
chain  seems  to  join  that  which  separates  SeilistAn,  or  the  coun- 
try of  theancientAnBfi^iP,  from  Mdcrfln,  the  ancient  Gedro* 
na.  A  modem  author  calls  them  DjdeUJbad.  This  chain 
joins  the  mountains  Sooliman,  which,  with  the  mountains  of 
WuUi,  form  a  long  plateau,  separating  Persia  from  India. 
This  plateau,  abounding  in  bills,  possesses  great  elevation 
even  in  its  valleys,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  tempen^ 
ture.    'It  joins  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  though  in 
this  outline  of  die  mountains  situated  between  the  Cas- 
pan. Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  have  thought  proper 
to  pay  the  utmost  respect  to  the  descriptions  of  the  an- 
cients, particularly  of  Strabo^  new  local  observations  are 
requisite  before  thb  part  of  physical  geography  can  be  pro- 
perly understood.  The  Persian- mountains,  separately Sdbc and 
taken,  appear  of  moderate  hdght,  yet,  being  covered  with^^y  ^ 
snow,  fmr  a  great  part  of  the  year,  they  must  h€  concluded 
to  rest  on  a  very  elevated  base^ 

One  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  plateau  of  Per- 
sa  is  its  great  extent  of  deserts,  which  are  rather  saidne 
than  sandy.  They  are  ptincipally  five.  The  most  dis- 
tant is  that  of  Karakum  on  the  noidi  of  Khorasan,  which 
is  sandy.  That  which  lies  between  Khorasan  and  Irak- 
Adjemi,  called  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  is  860  miles  long, 
and  190  broad,  and  appears  to  join  that  which  forms  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  of  Eermfin,  the  Curamania 
Beserta  of  the  ancients ;  these,  along  with  the  deserts  of 
Kiab  and  of  Mekran,  occupy  three-tenths  of  the  country. 
In  the  Gf^at  Salt  Desert  the  layer  of  crystallized  sea  salt 
which  covers  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  in  several  places 
an  inch  in  thickness.     According  to  Beauchamp,  it  is  in 

'  '*  FenBnim  regna,  inter  duo  maiia,  Hjrcanum  et  Ferncom,  ftttoUnntur  ja- 
gb  CjMifMHi,  otrinque  per  deveu  latcrum.**  PUa.  lib.  VI.  cap.  13.  Bcsu* 
champ,  Joiimal  des  S^aTans,  1790,  p.  7S0. 
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BOOK  this  desert,  not  far  from  Kom,  that  the  enchanted  moantain 
^"^^^   Tel6am6  is  found,  from  which  the  word  talisman  is  deriv- 
MoimtTa^ed.     This  arid  and  steep  mountain  appears  tx>  alter  its 
^""'^^      form  according  to  the  points  Aom  which  it  is  seen.     The 
Uack  moving  sand  with  which  it  is  coveted  contributes  to 
multiply  these   illusory   a|^)earanoe8.      A    small  stream 
flows  past  it,  the  water  of  which  is  remarkiafaly  heavy  and 
saline  "*• 
j^y^  The  Persian  deserts^  so  umilar  in  other,  particulars  la 

those  of  Africa,  present  also  the  same  kind  of  lakes,  but  cS 
larger  size.  There  are  more  than  thirty  whidi  have  na 
outlets.  Thai  of  Zereh  or  Duna,  covers  an  extent  of 
1100  square  miles,  and  receives  the  river  Hindmend,  or 
Helmund,  which  is  upwards  of  400  miles  in  length.  This 
lake  is :  the  Aria  Palus  of  the  ancients.  But  it  belongs 
more  properly  to  eastern  Persia  or  Afghanistan. 
Among  the  high  mountains  of  Adzerbidjan  and  of  Anne- 
Vimii,  nia,  is  the  great  lake  of  Urmia,  or  Ooroomia,  so  called 
from  the  name  of  a  town  situated  at  its  southern  extremity. 
This  lake  is  represented  as  about  47  miles  long-  and  half 
as  broad.  This  lake  must  be  the  Spauta  of  Strabo,  and 
the  Capoton  of  the  Armenian  gography,  at  least  if  d^Anville 
is  correct  in  making  the  Van  lake,  which  is  a  diort  way  to  the 
west,  the  ^rrn^a  of  antiquity.  This  lake  is  vbry  salhie,  and 
yields  a  bitter  salt  when  evaporated,  and  one^third  more  in 
quantity  than  that  obtained  from  the  waters  of  the  sea  ". 
When  the  rivers  which  supply  it  are  much  swollen,  the 
surface  of  this  lake  sometimes  rises  thirty  feet.  From  the 
strata  of  shells  found  on  the  south  and  north,  it  seems  to 
have  formerly  extended  farther  m  these  directions^.  It 
contains  no  fish.  The  limestone  mountains  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  remarkable,  as  being  the  country  of  the  fa» 
mous  Assassins.  Lake  Erivan,  about  one  hundred  mites 
to  tlic  north  of  it,  is  about  seventy  miles  in  circumference. 


^  BcauchuAp,  Jonmal  des  S^avons,  1790,  p.  73iw 

»  Sir»bu»  lib.  XI.  p.  350.  •  M.  Fabvier,  Journal  in  31 S. 
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It  has  a  Biball  island  in  the  middle,  and  abounds  hk  carp  BOOK 
and  trout.     It  is  the  I^chniies  of  Ptolemy. 


The.£tt{diniite8  and  the  Tigris  cannot  now  be  number^Blven. 
ed  among  the'  rivers  of  Porsiai     Such  others  as  run  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  are  small,  and  require  no  observations. 
The  largest  river  of  Khorazan^  the  Tedzen  of  the  modems,  Tcdsin. 
snd  the  Odius  of  the  ancients,  loses  itself  in  amardiy  lake, 
according  to  Wahl,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  passes 
throughthe  marshes  which  it  formsto  lyimnnnicate  with  the 
Gulf  of  Balkan.     Among  the  other  Persian  rivers,  which 
fidl  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  there  is  only  one  of  connderable 
l»igth,  the  Ki2il-0zen,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  The  Kiiil. 
call  it  in  the  Turcoman  language,  the  Sefydrood  of  the^^""^ 
Persians,  and  the  Mardui  of  the  ancients.     Its  waters  run 
in  a  aeries  of  ioataracts,  through  picturesque  ravines,  and 
at  its  mouth  it  runs  with  great  force  into  the  sea,  the  siur- 
face  of  which  is  affected  by  it  a  considerable  way  fix>m  the 
shore  F. 

The  soil  of  the  plains  is  genendly  a  strong  day.     The  Nature  of 
mountains  have  not  been  examined ;  but  they  seem  to  con-  ^  "^ 
sist  chiefly  of  limestone,  an  observation  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  numerous  caverns  mentioned  by  the  adcients.     A 
French  traveller  has  recently  crossed  in  two  places  the  great 
chain  of  Alpon  mountains,  by  which  Ghil&n  and  Mazan* 
derln  are  encompassed,  and  in  which  the  peak  of  Dema- 
vend  rises  to  a  height  of  800  feet  above  the  plains  of  Teh- 
lin,  which  are  at  least  3300  above  the  level  of  the  Cas. 
pian.     All  the  rocks  which  he  saw  consisted  of  carbonate  CAieueouf 
and  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  limestone,  marble,  and  "»«»««"»• 
alabaster,  with  numerous  blocks  of  granite  lying  in  differ- 
ent pkces.     The  reefs  which  border  the  coast  of  Mazan- 
(ler&n  are  of  granite  4. 

Modem  travellers haveobservedin  the  westmost  chain,  the 
Zagrus,  consistingofrocksof  sandstone,  limestoneandgratiite 
succeeding  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  they  gene- 

r  Olesrim,  p.  472.  original  ed.  Hanwaj,  Omelin,  elc^ 
4  M.  Trezd,  Voyage  dans  le  Ghflao,  MS. 
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BOOK  tally  do  m  our  mounlaiiis  in  Europe '.     From  the  deacrip- 
.^^fltion  of  ToumefOTt,  we  aare  led  to  believe  that  Ararat  and 


the  ndghbouring  diains  contain  a  large  quantity  of  date*. 
It  is  probable  that  aconntry  of  such  extent  will  present  to 
future  obaervers'all  BCMtsof  rocks,  aoSs,  and  gedlogical 
appearances.  If  Chardin^s  account  is  true^  the  internal 
structure  of  the  country  is  laid  open  on  the  surface,  the 
mountains  being  the  most  arid  and  sterile  in  the  worlds 
consisting  of  dry  rocks,  without  wood  or  any  hecbaoeoos 
plants. 
£nth-  The  last-mentioned  traveller  infers  from  the  vast  extent 

^nlM.  ^f  ^^  country  that  it  is  very  little  subject  to  earthquakes. 
If  this  be  the  case,  Ghilan  and  Masanderan  oiuat  be 
excepted,  being  liable  to  shocks  of  this  kind  both  violent 
and  frequent^.  The  country  round  Tabriz  experienced, 
in  1721,  one  of  the  most  dreadful  disasters  of  this  kind 
that  are  mentioned  in  history* ;  the  mountains  of  Lrak- 
Adjemi,  among  which  the  Elboors  is  not  the  only  volcano', 
and  finally,  the  southermost  chains  of  Farsistan  and 
Laristatt,  where  recent  examples  of  earthquakes  have 
ocdured*. 
Oinurteand  <*  My  father^s  empire,^  said  the  younger  Cyrus  to 
^^"  Xenophon,  «  is  so  large,  that  people  perish  with  cold  at 
the  one  extremity,  while  they  are  su£R9cated  with  heat  at 
the  other.^  This  description  still  applies  to  Persia.  It  has 
three  leading  distinctions  of  climate.  The  shores  of  the  Cas- 
On  i1m  pi&n  Sea,  being  about  sixty  fe^t  loWer  than  those  of  the 
^^^  ocean,  experience  in  summer  stronger  and  more  lasting 
heats  than  those  of  the  West  Indies*.  The  winter  in 
that  quarter  is  very  tnild,  from  the  temperate  winds  whidi 
come  from  the  surface  of  the  Caspian.  But  in  both 
seasons  an  excessive  humidity  prevails.     Steel  speedily 

'  Olivier,  Y.  p.  8, 9,  SOS.    •  ScfaJite  comte.    «  Chaidin,  III.  988.  etc. 
"  Leidi,  Mi^um  G^qgr.  de  Buschlng,  III.  8.S8.   Herbert,  Voyage,  p.  209 
«  WaU,  I.  937. 
f  OHvier,  V.  If  6. 

"  Niebuhr't  Tr»vel%  11.  169.  (in  German.) 
Olivier,  V.  223. 
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rusts,  and  the  inhabitants  have*  a  feverish  paleness  of  -  BOOK 
complexion.      The  ceptral  plateau  presents  the  second   ^"^^' 
dimateh     Surrounded  with  mountains,  on  many  of  which  On  theecn- 
the  snow  lies  the  whole  year,  this  re^n,  from  Kandahar  ^P^**"^ 
to  Ispahan,  experi^ices  by  turns  excessively  hot  summetis, 
and  equally  rigorous  winters.      From  March  till  Miqr 
strong  wind3  are  frequent;  but  from  May  till  September 
the  ur  is  serene,  and  refreshed  by  a  night  breeze.     Some 
have  represented  the  clearness  of  the  dcy  in  the  night  to 
be  such,  that  a  book  might  *^be  read  by  star  light     From 
September  to  November  high  winds  again  prevail;  the    - 
air  is  extremely  dry;  thunder  and  lightning  are  rare; 
a  rainbow  is  seldom  seen :  but  in  the  spring  the  vegetation 
sufiSers  much  from  the  hail.     This  general  character  of 
the  climate  is  subject  to  local  modifications;  Farsistan, 
particularly  in  the  valley  of  Shiraz,  is  exempt  both  from 
excessive  heats  and  rigorous  cold ;  and  the  moimtains  of 
Koordistan    and    Adjerbidjan    derive  from  their  great 
elevation  and  their  forests  a  more  humid  atmosphere  and 
a  more  equal  temperature. 

Here,   however,   the  winters  are  described  as  somc^-Sererityof 
times  extremely  rigorous.     Travellers  are  often  caught  **'*''"**"•• 
in  snow  storms,  in  which  they  inevitably  perish.     Many 
instances    have    occurred,    in    which  not  only   solitary 
individuals,  but  whole  companies  and  caravttis  have  been 
overwhelmed.     Sir  Bobert  Ker  Porter,  while  describing  , 

these  scenes,  mentions  two  circumstances  relative  to 
the  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants,  which  we  shall  take 
the  opportunity  of  stating  in  their  present  connex- 
ion; both  being  strange  instances  of  inattention  to  the 
precautions  dictated  by  personal  feeling  and  common 
prudence,  as  well  as  humanity.  The  one  is,  that  few  of 
them  of  either  sex  put  on  additional  clothing,  though 
many  of  them,  both  (dd  and  young,  go  with  the  breast 
entirely  bare ;  a  neglect  which,  in  some  measure,  accounts 
for  the  most  melancholy  catastrophes,  in  consequence  of  an 
acddental  exposure  under  a  degree  of  frost  from  which  a 
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BOOK   Cossack,  covered  inth  his  cloak  or  boorka,  or  a  Rusuan 
^^^   under  his  shaab,  would  hardly  feel  inconvenience.  Scarce- 
ly a  day  passes  in  winter  without  one  or  two  persons  b^ng 
found  frozen  to  death  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns. 
.  The  other  circumstance  is,  the  rigid  execution  of  the  ge- 
nemt  regulation  about  the  closing  of  the  gates,  to  the  joss 
of  numerous  lives.     The  gates  of  all  towns  and  cities  of 
'  Persia  are  shut  a  little  after  sunset,  and  re-opened  at  sun- 
rise; and  many  who,  from  carelessness  or  unavoidable 
delay,  arrive  later  at  the  gate,  perish  in  the  cold  of  the 
night     Hence,  during  the  inclement  season,  in  the  north- 
west provinces,  a  terrible  scene  of  death  often  unfolds  it- 
self close  to  the  threshold  at  the  opening  of  the  gates ;  old 
and  young,  cluldren  and  animals,  lying  in  one  lifeless 
heap. 
ObOm  "^hc  &ce  of  nature  suffers  a  complete  change  as  we 

'^^^.    descend  from  the  central  plateau  to  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf.         Persian  Gulf.     Here  the  samiel  or  burning  wind  sometimes 
destroys  the  imprudent  traveller.     Strabo  tells  us  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Susa  durst  not  go  from  home  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  that  those  who  were  rash  enough  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  violent  heats  often  fell  down  dead  in  the 
street^ 
Vcfgbuioa      In  western  Persia,  or  the  present  Persian  kingdom,  three 
2^0^^     re^ons  are  deserving  of  notice ;  the  southern  mountains, 
noumaiiii.  the  plateau,  and  the  northern  mountains.     Although  Far- 
sistaii,  or  Persia  properly  so  called,  seems  to  have  lost  the 
forests  with  which  all  its  mountains  were  formerly  covered, 
there  are  still  in  the  valley  of  Shiraz  delightful  walks,  sha- 
dowed by  oriental  planes,  medlar  trees,  weeping  willows, 
and  poplars  of  extraordinary  size^     In  the  midst  of  these 
fine  trees  many  plants  remarkable  for  beauty  and  for  fra- 
grance are  lavished  by  the  hand  of  nature :  such  as  blue 
and  scarlet  anemonies,  jessamines,  hypericiuns,  tulips,  and 
rantmculi.     Olivier  gathered  in  that  country  several  plants 

^  Strabo,  lib.  XV.  p.  503. 

•  Fnnklm*t  TnTdt  in  Penia,  Sec  Langln'  Pocket  ColleclioQ  of  Tnvck. 
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fomerlv  unknown  to  the  botanist  He  found  on  the  Elboors  BOOK 
the  Chrysanthemum  prasaUum,  and  the  Nepeia  longi/bra. 


One  plant)  then  new,  is  since  called  from  his  name,  Olivie^ 
ra  dtcumbem.    It  is  of  the  umbellate  order,  and  smells 
like  thyme. 
The  elevated  plains  of  central  Persia  are  covered  with  i>  In  tfaa 

•  Mitral 

those  species  which  affect  a  saline  soil;  among  which  is  thepi,{«». 
Statice  Tartarica.    But  some  of  the  open  plains,  not  yet 
inundated  by  sand,  still  present  fertile  pastures,  where,  in 
former  times,  the  horses  fed  which  were  appropriated  to 
draw  the  chariot  of  the  great  king. 

Towards  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  we  find  a  inreat-  £-  On  ths 
er  vigour  in  the  growth  of  the  forests.  The  long  lying  of  the  Caipi- 
the  snow,  and  a  very  protracted  spring,  are  favourable  to  ■°- 
vegetation.  The  atmosphere,  warm  and  moist,  permits 
the  sugar  cane  to  grow,  and  even  to  produce  tolerable  su- 
gar. TraveUers  forcing  their  way  by  climbing  through 
thickets  of  sweet  briars  and  honeysuckles,  on  die  vit- 
ried  and  picturesque  sides  of  the  hills,  find  themselves 
surrounded  with  acacias,  oaks,  lindens,  and  chesnut 
trees.  Above  they  see  the  summits  crowned  with  cedars, 
cypresses,  and  pines  of  various  descriptions  ^.  The  sum- 
ach, so  useful  from  its  astringent  virtue  in  the  arts  of  dye- 
ing and  tanning,  grows  there  in  abundance.  The  flowering 
or  mannah-ash,  (Fraarinua  omua^)  b  equally  common.  Ghi- 
Ian  abounds  so  much  in  boxwood  that  camds  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  that  country.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  to  that 
animal  poisonous,  and  it  has  no  instinct  leading  it  to  avoid 
them.  An  old  observer,  Aristobulus,  quoted  by  Strabo^ 
states  that  the  ancient  Hyreania,  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  though  rich  in  oaks  and  many  other  trees, 
produced  no  pines. 

But  Persia,  whose  varied  soil  affords  so  much  pleasure  Agricul* 
to  the  botanist  and  the  painter,  has  but  a  small  extent  of  ^^"^ 
arable  land.     In  the  central  and  southern  provinces  a  hard 
dry  clay  succeeds  to  barren  rocks.     This  soil  requires  ar- 
tificial irrigations.     Unfortunately  the  canals  subservient 

*  Olivier,  Voyage,  V.  p.  217,  m- 
VOL.   II.  B 
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BOOK  to  Uiis  purpoie  bmfe  been  destroyed  in  Che  frequent  cml 
w^y  in  order  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  from  an  ene- 
my. Scarcely  a  twentieth  part  of  the  country  is  at  this 
day  in  cultivatka.  The  most  common  grain  in  Perma  is 
wheat,  the  quality  of  which  is  excellent.  Rice,  however, 
IB  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  most  delirious  food. 
It  grows  mostly  in  the  north,  where  the  jHrovinces  are  well 
wateised.  Barley  and  millet  wte  also  sown,  but  oats  very 
rarely.  The  Armenians  sow  a  little  rye.  The  ploughs, 
junall  and  drawn  by  lean  oxen,  m^ely  scratdi  the  sur- 

Twniafu^    face.     The  hopes  of  the  fanner  are  in  some  seasons  sadly 
disappointed,  and  general  famine  produced  by  the  want  of 
rain.     This  was  the  case  in  the  suinmer  of  the  year  1781 
in  the  provinee  of  Irak-Adjemi  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  inhabitants  then  suffeied  under  the  consequences  of 
two  tUeoeBsivv  years  of  this  description.    Dogs,  cats,  mules, 
and  hmrses,  were  devoured  by  the  starving  natives.     An 
unhi^y  pair  at  Kaahan  killed  two  of  their  female  infants 
for  food;    several    similar  instances  occurred.     Thou- 
sands in  attempting  to  fly  to  other  places  where  the  famine 
•  migtit  be  less  severe,  became  exhausted  by  the  way,  so  that 
the  roads  were  covered  with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Such 
acen^  were  alleviated,  but  not  prevented,  by  distinguished 
acts  of  munificence  which  were  extended  on  that  occasion 
to  the  people  by  the  governor  and  prince  Abba  Mirza^ 
Agncukure  b  in  some  instances  hampered  by  certain  impo- 
litic regulations.    Land  under  lease  from  the  crown  pays 
s     rent  according  to  its  produce.     Sentinels  are  placed  on  the 
ground  not  merely  to  preserve  the  harvest  from  the  depre. 
dations  of  strangers,  but  more  particularly  to  prevent  the 
tenant  from  stealing  his  own  property,  a  manoeuvre  some- 
times adopted  to  lessen  the  payment  of  rent  by  offering  an 
exGuae  of  a  robbery  having  been  committed  on  the  pro« 
duce'.    This  regulation  must  discourage  the  expenditure 
of  capital  and  labour  in  agricultural  improvemtots. 

•  Porter*!  Tntdi,  &&  voL  L  pb  aaa.  '  HUcd,  p^  381. 
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Peraa  is  in  sosie  measure  consc^ed  for  these  d!sadv2m>-  j^ook 

tages  iFf  the  escellenee  of  her  fmits.     There  are  twenty    xxxi. 

sorts  ci  melons ;  the  finest  grows  in  Khorasan.-    In  Perna  Fruit  twek 

tUsfiniitis  extremely  suequlent,  and  contributes  greatly 

to  heahh.     They  are  sometimes  so  large  that  two  or  three 

are  a  fuB  load  for  a  man.    Tlie  most  esteemed  fruits  off 

Europe  are  believed  to  have  been  brought  originally  ttoat 

Porsia,  as  the  fig,  thepomegraaate,  themulbeny,  thealraondy 

the  peach,  and  the  apricot     The  oranges  are  of  enormoua 

abse,  and  are  found  in  places  (Weltered  by  the   moun* 

tains.     The  heat  reflected  from  the  sand  is  particularly  fa« 

Tourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon.     The  vine  here 

displays  all  its  riches,  but  it  is  only  cultivated  by  the 

Guebres  or  worshippers  of  fire.     There  are  among  other 

varieties  a[  the  vine  three  particularly  excdlent     That  o^ 

%irazy  reputed  to  be  the  best,  is  kept  for  the  use  of  the 

floverdgn  and  the  grandees  of  the  court    That  of  Yezd 

is  very  delicate,  and  is  transported  to  Laar  and  Omus. 

That  of  Ispahan  is  distinguished  Sot  its  delicious  sweet> 


Among  the  vegetable  tribes  that  are  useful  in  th^  arts»  VaM 
Persia  produces  linen,  hemp,  tobacco,  sesamum,  which  ^^ 
gires  an  oil,  cotton,  saffron,  turpentine,  mastic,  various 
gums,,  and  gall  nuts<  "SMazanderdn  is  the  only  province 
from  which  oHve  oil  is  obtained,  although  th^  wild  olive 
grows  in  all  moist  situations.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the 
attempts  made  to  introduce  the  olive  into  Media  were  un« 
successful* 

It  is  said  that  Persia  produces  annually  90,000  balls  of 
aUt,  each  weighing  216  lbs.  Only  about  1000  of  these 
are  used  in  the  country^  The  rest  is  sold  in  Turkey,  In- 
dia,  and  Russia.  Opium,  manna,  and  rhubarb  are  among^ 
tlie  exports.  The  opum  poppy^  or  Papaver  wmniferum^ 
is  cultivated  in  large  quantities. 

The  Persian  soldKers  use  Tartar  horses,  on  one  of  which  Domotfe 
Kherim-Ehan  once  travelled  882  miles  in  fifty-eight  hours;  ««n^ 

■  Oliner,  7.  SSly  Ac   Cfaardia,  VIII.  1S8.  III.  3S7,  tad  a  note  by 
LttgUi, 

a  2 
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BOOK  more  than  five  miles  per  hour,  in  one  uninterrupted  jour- 
XXXL  Qgy,     xhe  horses  of  Persia  are  esteemed  the  finest  and 
handsomest  of  any  in  the  east,  although,  in  fleetness,  in- 
ferior to  the  Arabian.     They  are  higher  than  those  of 
England,  with  a  small  head,  delicate  limbs,  and  a  well 
proportioned  body.     They  are  gentle,  hard  working,  live- 
ly, and  swift     The  mules  are  greatly  in  request.    The 
ass  resembles.that  of  Europe,  but  an  excellent  breed  has 
been  introduced  from  Arabia.     It  is  neat,  vivacious,  and 
docilf ,  with  soft  hair,  carrying  the  head  high.     The  camel 
is  very  common.     The  homed  cattle  are  similar  to  those 
of  Europe.     The  sheep  drag  behind  them  a  tail  of  SO  lbs. 
weight,  which  is  flat  and  heart-shaped,  becoming  widest  at 
the  extremity.     This  appendage  is  formed  of  fat,  and  af- 
fords good,  eating.    Numerous  flocks  of  them  are  main- 
tained on  the  pastures  of  Erivan.     Pigs  are  but  seldom 
seen  in  Persia,  being  proscribed  both  among  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  though  recommended  for  the  salubrity  of 
their  flesh  by  Hippocrates. 
WOdqnad.     Some  of  the  forests  contain  deer  and  antelopes.     IjEaies 
"V^^      breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  uncultivated  lands.     In  the 
shady  woods,  the  wild  boar,  the  bear,  the  Hon,  and  aooord- 
ing  to  some,  the  smaller  kind  of  Uger  lurk.    According  to 
M.  Olivier,  there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphnu 
tes,  a  species  of  lion  without  a  mane,  which  was  known  to 
the  ancients.     It  is  undoubtedly  to  this  gentle  creature 
that  the  accounts  of  historians  refer  when  they  tell  us, 
that  the  Persians  had  long  been  in  the  practice  of  taming 
««iwia]«  of  prey,  so  as  even  to  hunt  with  lions,  tigers,  leo- 
pards, panthers,  and  ounces.     Lucretius  says  that  the 
Parthians  had  attempted,  without  success,  to  employ  lions 
along  with  their  armies  against  the  enemy. 

The  Caspian  cat  (the  Felix  chaus  of  Gmelin,)  the  Aha, 
or  Cervus  pygargus^  and  other  animals  live  in  die  deserts 
and  the  forests  adjoining  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  There  is  a 
distinct  species  of  squirrel  called  the  Persian.  The.  Per- 
sian boar  is  an  animal  of  great  ferocity.     The  wild  ass 
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lives  in  the  deeerte  of  the  centre ;  the  hyena  and  jackal  in  BOOK 
the  provinces  of  the  south.  The  Caspian  Sea  produces  ^^^ 
the  sturgeon  in  great  abundance,  and  a  delicious  sort  of 
carp.  The  pigeon  and  partridge  furnish  excellent  food, 
which  the  inhabitants  share  with  the  birds  of  prey,  the 
eagle,  the  vulture,  and  the  falcon,  animals  which  number 
among  the  native  species  of  the  wild  mountains. 
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PERStA  CONTINUED. 

Topographic  deiaili  on  the  Provinces  and  CiHeM^ 

^^fl  JjLaving  taken  a  view  of  Persia  as  a  whole,  we  shall  now 
t  turn  our  attention  to  its  chief  towns,  and  other  objects  of 

special  geography,  taking  for  our  point  oi  departure  the 
former  capital  Ispahan,  beginning  with  the  central  and 
north-west  provinces,  and  proceeding  to  those  of  the  south- 
east  and  east 
Province  of  The  vast  province  of  Irak-Adjemi,  which  nearly  cones- 
^  ^ponds  to  the  Great  Media  of  the  ancients,  takes  its  napie 
from  the  first  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy ;  the 
Djemshid  of  the  Orientalists,  and  the  Achsemenes  of  the 
Greeks.  If  Md  and  menes  are  conrndered  as  terminaticMis, 
these  two  words  may  be  reduced  to  one  root,  Adfcm  or 
4(^cm.  With  the  Arabians  Irak  signifies  Babylonia,  and 
A^emi  is  their  name  for  the  Persians*  The  name  of  the 
province,  therefore,  means  Persian  Babylonia*.  This 
province  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  central  plateau 
ofPerria,  and  the  description  already  given  of  this  plateau 
is  particularly  applicable  to  it 
Itpthan.  On  its  southern  boundary  we  find  the  remains  of  Ispa- 
han, that  immense  city,  to  which  Chardin  gives  thirty- 
three  miles  of  circumference,  and  which,  when  he  visited 
it,  contained  from  6  to  700,000  inhabitants.     This  superb 

•  W«h],  A«cu,  I.  t09,  Sir. 
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e^nti^  wtieh  the  Feinam  conskkfed  as  one  half  of  the  BOOK. 
woiM,  has  now  left  a  mere  Aadow  of  its  fofmer  grandeur.  ^^^^^^^^ 
The  laorge  qxices  which  served  as  pleasure  grounds  to  the 
avenues,  are  now  converted  into  common  gardens.  We 
may  travel  f<»r  three  hours  on  country  roads,  which  were 
Ibrmerly  streets  leacEng  to  the  centre  of  the  city.  Still, 
however,  according  to  the  account  of  M.  Olivier,  the 
baxars^  constructed  by  Sha-Abbas,  which  were  covered  in 
with  vaults,  and  lighted  by  numerous  domes^  are  of  pro- 
digious extent,  and  proclium  the  &Miner  magnificence  of 
the  city.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  says  he  travelled  under  its 
nasBj  arches  considerably  more  than  a  mile,  to  where 
they  terminate  at  the  northern  angle  of  the  Royal  Square, 
and  that,  after  crossing  the  square,  the  bazar  is  continued 
at  the  appotite  ai^. 

TTiis  vast  square,  caBed  the  Maidan  Shah,  one  of  Ae  most  Gittt 
extensive  in  the  worlds  was  fbmwtly  one  of  the  chief  *^''*^ 
ornaments  of  Ispahan ;  enriched  with  diops^  where  every 
cemaodity  of  hccngy  andiptendid  mannfaotuge  was  expos- 
ed.  Here  also  the  troops  were  exemsed,  and  the  nobHity 
exhibited  their  Asiatic  toumaatentt  before  thek  king.  In 
the  centre  of  each  siilei  cf  this  inmense  area,  sCands  some 
edUice,  remarkable  for  grandeur  ov  for  oharaeter.  In  the 
iiorth"»west  is  the  great  gate  of  entrance  to  the  baaar,  on 
which,  in  former  time%  stood  the  oeletoited  clock  of 
Ispahan.  The  south^eaitent  ude  shows  the  Meshed- 
Shah,  a  superb  moeque,  bink  by  Shah-Abbas,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Mdiedi,  one  of  die  twelve  Irates.  On  the  north- 
east is  th^  mosque  of  Looft  UUah ;  and  on  the  south-west 
the  AU  Kapi,  or  gate  of  Ah,  forms  a  nuyestic  parallel  to 
the  bazar  porch  on  the  opposite  side.  The  length  of  the 
square  is  about  8000  feet,  and  its  breadth  700.  Each 
fiice  presents  a  double  range  of  arches,  the  one  over  the 
other ;  the  longest  range  connsting  of  eighty-six,  and  the 
diortest  of  thirty.  At  a  few  paces  from  these  arcades  Aere 
is  a  constant  supply  of  water,  running  through  a  canal  of 

^  OiMm,  V^oytgc,  etc.  V.  p.  176. 
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^OOK  black  snorUe,  and  opening  into  a  variety  of  banns  of  die 

1  same  substance,  which  are  constantly  fidl,  and  rendered 

more  cool  and  refreshing  by  a  dose  shade  oi  elegant  trees* 
The  Sefi,  or  Ali  Kapi  gate»  is  described  as  one  of  tke 
most  perfect  pieces  of  brick  work  lo  be  found  in  the 
Persian  empire.     Over  the  great  entrance  it  rises  into 
several  stories,  and  the  flights  of  steps  which  lead  to  than 
are  formed  of  the  most  beautiful  variegated  porcehun* 
The  roof  of  the  large  chamber  ovor  the  gate  is  sump- 
tuously  gilt  and  carved,  and  supported  by  e^teen  lofty 
octagonal  pillars,  pnce  richly  emblazoned  in  gold  but  now 
faded.     It  is  open  on  all  sides  but  one.     On  the  flode  near- 
est the  balustrade  facing  the  square,  a  round  platfrnrm 
marks  the  spot  on  which  Shah  Abbas  used  to  sit,  and  finom* 
whence  he  reviewed  his  chivalry,  gallopiii^  and  skinmsUng 
beneath,  or  witnessed  the  combats  of  wild  animals.     The 
freshness  of  all  the  buildings  is  particularly  striking  to  a- 
European,  or  the  inhabitant  of  any  ocmiparatively  humid' 
country,  in  which  the  atmosphere  cherishes  a  v^etation 
of  mosses,  Uch^ii^,  and  other  cryptogamons  plants,  whidi 
we  particularly  associate  in  our  minds  with  the  spectacle  of 
decay.    Above  thb  there  is  a  numerous  range  of  small 
rooms,  some  of  them  evidently  api»opriated  to  puipoaes 
of  carousal.     From  the  roof  of  the  building  an  eztenrive 
view  of  the  city  is  obtained.     In  former  times  this  was 
undoubtedly  splendid,  but  at  present,  with  the  exception 
of  the  palaces  in  tlie  gardens,  the  whole  mass  below  is 
one  mouldering  succession  of  ruinous  houses,  mosques, 
and  shapeless  structures,  which  had  formerly  been  the 
mansions  of  the  nobility,  broken  by  groupes  or  lines  of 
various  tall  trees  which  once  made  part  of  the   gar- 
dens of  the  houses  now  in  ruins.     Ispahan,  though  two- 
thirds  of  it  are  in  ruins,  contains  more  than  900,000  inha- 
bitants^     There  all  the  mechanical  arts  are  executed  in 
the  best  style.     In  the  south  part  of  the  city  is  to  be  seen 

A^^  the  fiunous  tnwt  wdled  Shaherbag.  which  bears  .  great  r^ 

^  Aoooiding  to  M.  T— — ^,  tbcie  we  20,000  hooK^ 
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semUance  to  Versailles.  It  consiflts  of  a  series  of  gardens,  BOOK 
inclosed  within  four  majestic  walls :  each  garden  has  a  se-  3CXXIf . 
parate  palace  adapted  to  the  seasons,  or  to  the  changing 
humour  of  the  royal  planter,  who  called  them  Hesht  Be^ 
heste,  or  the  **  Eight  Paradises.^  The  prevailing  plan  of  them 
all  is  that  of  long  parallel  walks,  shaded  by*  even  rows  of 
tall  umbrageous  planes,  the  celebrated  chenar  trees,  of  which 
the  Persians  are  extremely  fond,  and  which  grow  here  in 
perfection.  These  are  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  firuit 
trees,  and  all  kinds  <tf  flowering  shrubs.  Canals  flow  down 
the  avenues  in  straight  lines,  and  generally  terminate  in  a 
large  marble  basin,  ornamented  with  sparkling  fountains 
of  square  or  octagon  shapes.  The  great  number  of  ave- 
nues and  canals,  and  the  numbers  of  rills  which  are  seen 
from  any  one  point,  have  an  uncommonly^  magnificent  ef- 
fect, and  the  different  palaces  belong^g  to  the  eight  para- 
dises are  descried  at  deferent  cip&amgB,  glittering  like  so 
many  gay  pavilions.  The  traveller  now  mentioned,  however, 
on  dniwing  nearer,  was  less  pleased  with  the  architectural 
taste  difl|dayed  in  these  structures.  He  found  them  gorge- 
ous, but  heavy  and  disooidant,  though  loaded  with  every 
species  of  external  ornament,  in  gilding,  carving,  painting, 
and  inlaid  mirror^f^lass.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Shehel  Setoon,  or  Palace  of  Forty  Pillars,  the  fa-  Paiaoe  or 
vourite  residence  of  the  latter  Sophi  kings.  The  exhaust-  ^^^  ^^* 
less  profusion  of  its  splendid  materials  reflecting  their  own 
golden  or  crystal  lights  on  each  other,  along  with  all  the 
variegated  colours  of  the  garden,  gave  the  appearance  of 
an  entire  surfiace  fonned  of  polished  silver  and  mother.-of-. 
pearl  set  with  precious  stones,  a  scene  well  fitted  for  an 
eastern  poet'^s  dream,  or  some  magic  vision  in  the  tales  of 
an  Arabian  mgfat  The  front  is  entirely  open  to  the  gar- 
den, and  it  is  sustained  by  a  double  range  of  columns,  up- 
wards of  forty  feet  high,  each  column  shooting  up  from 
the  united  backs  of  four  lions  of  white  marble,  and  the 
shafts  covered  with  arabesque  patterns,  and  foliages  in 
looking-glass,  gilding  and  painting ;  some  twisting  spiral- 
ly, others  winding  in  golden  wreaths,  or  running  into  lo. 
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BOOK   >^i^g^  ^^'"^  eornieeting  ciides,  and  maay.^iBtrieii^ie^  <if 
xxxil.  fancy  and  ingenioqs  workxnaQflhip.     The  ciding  is  equal- 
ly  ornamented^  particularly  with  the  figures  of  9II  soorts  of 
animals,  from  insects  to  the  large  quadrupeds*    At  some 
distance  within  the  fircmt  is  the  entrance  to  a  vast  interior 
saloon,  in  whidi  all  the  eapriee  and^cost  of  eastern  magni- 
ficence are  incredibly  limshed.    The  floors  of  both  apart* 
ments  are  ooyered  with  the  ridbest  carpets  of  the  age  of 
Shah-Abbas,  but  as  fresh  as  if  just  laid  down,  a  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  the  dye,  though  some  ascribe  this  and 
all  similar  phenomena,  without  any  meaning,  to  the  purity 
of  the  cliinate.     So  far  as  this  cause  is  concerned,  the  oo- 
ly  pn^perty  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  absence  of  dampness. 
A  door  in  one  angle  of  this  saloon,  c^ns  into  a  quMaous 
and  lofty  banqueting  haU«  the  sides  of  which  ane  hung 
with  pictures,  mostly  detcnpUte  of  oonyivial  scenes,  si- 
milar representations  bong  also  embhmoned  on  the  doors 
and  paimels  of  the  100m  near  the  floor.    Its  lower  range 
is  spotted  with  Httle  recesses  takii^  the  shapes  of  bottles, 
flaggons,  and  other  vessds  mdispensible  in  those  days  at 
a  Persian  ftast,  though  of  a  diaracter  equally  difiereftt 
from  the  abstemiousnesB  that  marked  the  board  of  the 
great  Cyrus,  and  from  the  temperance  whicb  at  the  pie- 
sent  moment  presides  at  the  Persian  court*    Sir  R.  K. 
Porter  ^Tes  an  interesting  account  of  the  subjects  and  ex- 
ecution of  ux  large  pictures,  four  of  which  rqmsent  royal 
entertainments  given  to  different  ambassudors  in  th^  ragn 
of  Shah-Abbas,  and  two  are  battle  pieces ;  these  are,  in 
general,  ill^imagined  in  pcnnt  of  taste,  but  executed  with 
great  nicety  and  obserration.     The  hall  of  audience  exhi- 
bits a  profusion  of  very  recent  paintings^  among  which  are 
several  ot  the  king,  but  wretdied  likenesses,  and  altoga- 
ther  they  betray  a  dechne  of  this  fine  art  in  Persia^  while 
a  similar  comparison  of  the  ornamented  work  shows  that 
considerable  progress  in  that  department  has  been  made. 
The  river  Zenderood,  which  divides  the  superb  prorao- 
Bsde  in  two,  has  a  beautiful  bridge  of  hewn  stone  and 
brick,  composed  of  thirty-six  arches,  with  a  covered  gal- 
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lery,  ip  the  form  of  a  terrace  on  each  Ade^  commaadHig  ti   lOOK 
delightful  view  oi  the  surroundiiig  gardens,  and  the  aub-   • 
urbof  Julpha,  situated  on  the  margin  ot  the  river,  though 
nam  in  ruins.     A  little  lower  is  another  bridge  built  by 
Shah-Abbas,  with  wider  galleries,  and  a  hexagonal  circuit 
af  buildings  in  the  centre.    Under  the  arches,  the  bottom 
of  the  river  is  so  paved  as  to  make  the  water  fiiU  in  the 
form  of  a  cascade,  which  is  in  full  view  of  A  fine  palaoe 
built  directly  opposite,  and  surrounded  with  beautiful  gaiv 
dens.     That  these  bridge  might  have  a  sufficient  river 
flowing  beneath  them,  Shah  Abbas  introduced  into  the  bed    * 
of  the  Zenderood,  another  river,  from  a  distance  of  eight 
miks,  by  cutting  a  passage  through  some  motititains  at  a 
grtet  expense.     Chardin  describes  the  siae  of  the  river  as 
equalling  in  spring  that  of  the  Seine  at  Paris  in  winter*. 

The  suburb  of  Julpha,  which  we  have  mentioned,  alsosnbmb  of 
owes  its  origin  to  8hah«Abbas,  who  founded  it  for  a  body  ^^"'^ 
of  Armenians  whom  he  t|:ansplanted  from  thdr  own  coun* 
try.  The  inhabitants  of  the  opulent  town  of  Julphu  on 
the  Araxes,  having  partilsulary  conciliated  his  favour,  by 
expelling  their  Turkish  garrison  at  the  ffight  of  his  troops^ 
snd  opening  th^  gates  to  reoeive  him,  he  treated  them  as 
friends,  but  would  not  leave  such  valuable  subjects  be* 
lund  So  near  the  frontier,  ^heite  they  might  at  a  future  pe« 
nod  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  &aemj.  He  demolished  the 
town,  brought  the  inhabitants  to  Persia,  and  stationed  them 
in  this  great  suburb,  miming  it  Julpha,  aud  gave  them 
here  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  fuU 
tderation  for  the  publicity  of  their  religious  institutionsy 
and  some  valuaUe  pi^yileges  as  merchants.  This  occurred 
about  the  year  1603,  and  for  moife  than  a  century  the  colony 
continued  to  prosper.  To  it  Ispahan  owed  its  great  conuner-* 
rial  character  and  its  wealth.  But  in  the  Afghan  invasion, 
the  ill-advised  monarch  Shah  Houssein  deprived  the  inha- 
bitants of  Julpha  of  their  arms,  v.nd  it  was  abandoned  to  be- 
oone  the  first  prey  in  the  bloodv  and  rapacious  hands  of  the 

*  Chndia.  Oliviar,  L  c.   Memoiict  hiftoriquw,  politiqufs  cC  geogimphiqiMi 
te  VojagM  dc  Frnkre-StUTebcraf,.  II.  p.  fS. 
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'  saults,  and  few  survived  to  maintain  the  good  old  charac* 
ter  of  the  Annenian  merchants.  Thdr  transactions  are 
now  only  characterized  by  low  cunning.  Th^r  trade  and 
gains,  and  every  circumstance  that  confers  respeetabilit j, 
have  been  miserably  reduced,  and  their  habits  have  be- 
come  disgustingly  vidous,  even  the  women  being  re- 
marked for  intemperance.  A  strange  irregularity  has  ob- 
tained a  sort  of  sanction  among  them  from  established 
usage,  that  of  temporary  maniages.  The  mothers  bar- 
gain with  strangers  for  their  daughters  in  this  species  of 
connection.  The  young  women  are  ssud  to  be  in  every 
respect  faithful  to  their  lords  during  the  whole  term  of 
agreement ;  when  this  expires,  they  are  considered  as  free 
but  not  degraded,  and  the  pecuniary  consideration  which 
they  have  obtiuned,  operates  as  a  recommendation  to  a 
more  permanent  matrimonial  aOianoe  with  their  own  coun- 
trymen. Not  countenanced  by  Christianity,  these  arrange- 
ments are  of  course  viewed  with  marked  reprobation  by 
confflstent  professors  of  that  religion,  and  it  is  allied  that 
the  want  of  principle  thus  betrayed  lowers  their  general 
character  even  among  the  Mahometans,  with  whom  con- 
cubinage is  legitimate.  The  degree  of  neglect  to  which 
the  children  procreated  by  connections  of  this  description 
are  subjected  is  justly  viewed  as  aggravating  their  immo- 
rality*. 
Revival  of  At  present,  Ispahan  is  in  some  degree  recovering  from 
spotian.  j^  ^^^  ^£  abject  decay.  Mohammed  Hussein,  whose  ta- 
lents have  nused  him  to  the  place  of  Ameen-a-Doolah,  or 
second  minister  of  the  king,  being  a  native  of  Ispahan,  has 
erected  in  it  a  splendid  new  palace,  and  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified many  of  the  former  edifices.  Having,  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  public  duty,  encouraged  agriculture, 
and  reoolonized  many  deserted  villages  in  the  country,  he 
has  used  rimilar  means  to  populate  the  habitable  streets 
of  this  city,  by  promoting  the  old  manufactures,    and 

striving  to  attract  commerce  back  to  its  ancient  channels. 

» 

'  I^orter*B  Travel  in  Fenia. 
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Jm  Igpahan,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  country^  the  ^f-    BOOK 
fects  of  his  good  intentions  are  manifested,  and  if  security  ^^^^^* 
in  the  possession  of  property  were  permanently  estafaCsed, 
and  industrious  habits  formed^  this  desolate  city  might  re- 
gain its  ancient  prosperity. 

On  the  road  from  Ispahan  to  Tehr&n,  the  residence  dEKubaaiu 
Shah-Futt4-Ali,  we  pass  by  Eashan,  containing  6000 
houses,  and  a  palace  built  by  Abbas  the  Great.  The  silk 
brocades  of  this  place  are  at  present,  as  in  former  times, 
celebrated  all  over  Persia.  A  pardcularly  rich  shawl  of 
silk  fabric  is  also  made  here,  and  in  great  request  It 
contains  besides,  a  manufactory  of  copper  vessds,  which 
form  an  article  of  commerce  between  the  town  and  its  ad- 
jacent provinces,  so  that  Kashan  is  one  of  the  most  thriving 
places  in  that  quarter  of  the  empire.  The  town  is  handsome, 
but  more  infestedby  scorpions  of  the  most  venomous  descrip- 
tion than  any  other  part  of  the  country  ^. 

After  this,  we  come  to  Kom,  a  large  town  of  SOOOKom. 
houses,  where  there  is  a  mosque,  to  which  many  devout 
pilgrims  resort,  but  it  is  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
Large  sums  are  paid  by  individuals  for  the  privilege  of 
having  their  remains  buried  here,  as  it  has  been  the  bury- 
ing place  of  many  sanctified  characters.     But  this  place 
has,  notwithstanding  its  sanctity,  been  treated  with  a  re- 
lentless spirit  of  destruction  even  by  Mahometan  invaders. 
About  a  century  ago,  the  Afghans,  being  of  a  different 
sect,  that  of  the  Sonnites,  gave  it  a  blow  from  which 
it  has  never  recovered.     The  water  here  is  brackish  ^ 
Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  great  salt  desart,  the  heat  of 
the  summers  are  insupportable.     It  is  hemmed  in  by 
rocky  mountains  to  the  southward. 

Tehran  has  acquired  considerable  importance  by  be»  Tehrln. 
coming  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  sovereign.     It  con- 
asts  of  7000  houses.     It  is  not  newly  buijit,  as  M.  Olivier 
tells  us :  in  the  time  of  Abbas  the  Great  it  was  an  import- 

*  OliTier,  V.  170.        •  Ham-dooUa,  a  Persian  geographer,  quoted  by  M. 
iMgl^  IB  hii  edition  of  Chardin,  II.  450. 
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BOOK  ant  place,  radiDiiieof  the  last  SopbkoltenTCsidedifi  it'. 
^^^"^  During  winter,  it  contains  from  60  to  70,000  inhabitants. 
The  houses  are  of  day  or  mud,  as  is  the  case  through  the 
whole  of  Persia,  and  the  walls  comprehend  a  large  extent  of 
ground  not  yet  occupied.  The  city  is  of  a  square  form,  and 
in  the  middle  is  another  space  also  square,  sonounded  with 
walls,  and  within  which  is  the  royal  palace,  which  is 
a  structure  of  great  extent  and  hig^y  magniScent 
For  a  position  of  general  surv^llance,  the  Persian  mo- 
narch could  hardly  have  chosen  a  better  situation,  being 
quite  central  between  the  north-west  prorinoes,  which  bor- 
der on  QeotffAj  and  those  to  the  east,  which  are  exposed 
to  incursions  firom  the  Turcomans  and  jMghans.  But  it 
is  not  strictly  the  best  locality,  being  ^tremely  unhealthy 
during  summer,  from  the  exhalations  enutted  by  the  low 
ground  moistened  by  the  spring  torrents  which  pour  from  the 
adjacent  heights;  although  thssame  cause  by  giving  birth 
to  an  early  verdure,  contributes  to  the  pleasantness  of  ita 
general  aspect  In  summer,  therefore^  the  court  flies  to 
the  more  temperate  plains  of  Sultanieh,  or  Oujan,  and  the 
people  to  tents  or  viUages^amongthe  hills. 

Bij.  To  the  soutb-east  of  TehrSa  are  to  be  found  the  exten- 

rive  ruins  of  Rey ,  the  ancient  Bhaga  or  Khagianoe^  known 
for  a  short  period  under  the  name  of  Arsadas,  SOOO  sta- 
dia to  the  east  of  Hamadan,  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  and  500 

SuUmWi-  fipom  the  PylsB  Caspise.  Croing  north-west  from  Tehrin, 
we  come  to  the  'cities  of  Kasbin  or  Kasooin,  and  Sulta. 
nieh.  This  last,  situatedin  afine  valley  among  rugged  moun« 
tains,  in  a  cold  climate,  has  for  a  long  time  gone  to  utter 
decay\     In  the  16th  century,  it  was  the  thriving  focus  of 

^^^'^sImo*    the  trade  between  India  and  Europe^     Zinghan  is  a 

'Langjdt,  DoteoQ  Tehi&n,  in  Cbaidiiif  YUL  109.     Pletie  ddU  Valb^ 
III.  p.  436.  ISnMv 
•  Manaort,  Owgnphie  des  GtttM  et  Hnmainij  V.  put  L  lOS,  fta 
^  Cartwrigfat  on  FeniA,  p.  245.  (Elf  erir.) 
'  Buy  GodmIm  ClaYqo. . 
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t9im  of -ionie.  inofNirtaiiee,  twenty-four  miles  from  Sulta-  BOOK 

niph  k,  contaimng  5M)00  houses.  Kasbin,  according  to  Beau- 1 

chai^p,  who  determined  its  longitude,  contained  in  1787,  Kaibin. 
10  or  12,000  souls ;  the  number  of  their  houses  was  rated 
at  8600.  The  old  palace  of  the  king  is  still  to  be  seen 
here,  but  in  very  bad  condition.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  sabres.  Ferriere  says  that  it  contidns 
considerable  copper  manufactures,  the  metal  being  obtain- 
ed from  the  adjacent  mountains.  Copper  vessels  of  all  kinds 
are  better  made  here  than  in  Turkey.  There  are  always 
numerous  caraTans  in  the  place,  from  Ehorasan  or  Adzer- 
Udjan,  which  make  it  an  entrepot  of  trade.  It  has  been 
more  than  once  nearly  overwhelmed  with  earthquakes,  so 
that  at  present  little  remains  of  its  past  grandeur  but 
broken  masses  of  domes  and  towers,  and  long  lines  of 
mouldering  walls ;  yet  the  existing  town  has  many  fine 
edifices,  and  spacious  gardens,  producing  fruits  of  great 
variety  and  delicacy  of  flavour. 

ffaiTiailmn  is,  from  its  situadou,  one  of  the  most  agrees  Huudaa. 
ahle  towns  in  Persia.     The  houses  are  indifferently  built, 
but  being  separated  by  gardens,  which  are  watered  by 
streams  from  the  hills,  they  form  a  very  agreeable  whole. 
Here  is  the  tomb  of  Avicenna'.    Passing  mount  Elwend 
on  the  south-west  of  Hamadan,  we  come  to  Eermanshah,  Keraiaa- 
a  flourishing  town  of  SOOO  houses,  near  which  is  mount  "''^ 
Risootoon,  containing  a  singular  monument  called  "  the 
tfaione  of  Rustan.^    It  connsts  of  two  halls,  shaped  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  in  the  form  of  a  portico,  the  one  being  near- 
ly double  the  Aze  of  the  other ;  the  largest  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  both  dimensions,  and  contains  a  colossal 
equestrian  statue,  besides  several  other  statues,  basso-re- 
lievos which    are    diiefly   hunting   pieces,   and  several 
mscriptions,  all  cut  out  in  the  solid  mountain"^. 

*  VaiioiiiMflLJoiniuds. 

*  AbdooUKcrim't  Txavfls  ftom  Indb  to  Meeet,  tnnsUted  into  French  by 
Lang^^  p.  97. 

"  If enaoiici  far  divenet  Aati^ttiUf  de  la  Pene,  psr  tC.  Sylf€stre  At  Stey^ 
m  4te,  1798,  p.  2U. 
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BOOK       To  the  north  of  Eermanshah,  and  the  west  at  Hmaa^ 
^^^^  dan  and  of  Sultani^,  we  have  a  very  mountainous  ooun* 
PeniAii      try,  where  the  grass  and  the  foliage  are  never  socnrched  by 
Koordittttu^g  summer  heats;  a  country  inhabited  by  the  independ* 
ent  Koords,  who  are  always  ready  to  move  their  tents  and 
thdr  flocks  out  of  the  reach  of  any  controlling  power. 
This  country  is  called  Al-Djebal,  or  Persian  Koordistan. 
No  frequented  road  passes  through  it«     The  snow  remains 
on  the  mountains  till  August".    The  valleys  are  filled  with 
.  agreeable  woods,  orchards,  cultivated  fields,  and  pastures, 
which  are  always  verdant.     The  villages  are  generally 
built  on  the  tops  of  hUls,  and  the  burying  grounds  in  similar 
situations.     The  Soonmte  is  here  the  prevalent  form  of  Is- 
9amfj*      lamism.  Senney,thechieftown,and  containing  SOOO  houses, 
is  surrounded  by  a  very  rich  cultivation.    The  whole  ooun^ 
try  is  capable  of  furnishing  80,000  horsemen.    Some  of 
the  tribes  are  entirely  independent,  as  the  Mekris,  who 
have  a  capital  called  Shash-Foola* 
Adier.  yf^  j^^^  better  acquidnted  with  Adzerbidjan,  the  Adjer- 

badjan  of  the  Zenda  Vesta,  and  the  Atropatena  of  the 
dents.  These  names  signify  «  the  Country  of 
dther  firom  the  worship  of  that  element  having  taken  its 
ori^n  in  thb  country,  or  from  the  volcanic  eruptioDs  to 
which  it  is  subject.  It  is  hilly,  rugged,  and  cold ;  but 
possesses  valleys  which  are  very  fertile  in  fiiut  and  in 
Tdnis  or  madder.  Here  is  Tebriz,  or  Tauris,  a  considerable  town 
of  7000  houses.  The  bazars  and  other  public  buildings, 
are  very  spacious;  and  the  great  square  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  containing  80,000  men  drawn  up  in  battle 
array.  Tauris  was  the  residence  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchs  for  several  centuries.  It  still  possesses  a  great 
nlk  trade.  The  continual  resort  of  Turks,  Greorgians,  and 
Koords,  gives  it  an  appearance  of  great  populousness.  A 
large  quantity  of  shagreen  skin  is  prepared  here,  an  arti- 
tide  much  used  in  Persia  for  shoes.  This  town  is  remark- 
able for  its  fine  mosques  faced  with  glazed  bricks,  and  or- 

•  MS.  Journal  of  M.  Fabvier. 
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namented  with  stones  of  alabaster,  a  rock  common  in  the   BOOK 
neighbourhood.  * 

At  pre;3ent  Tabriz  is  well  known,  from  being  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Adzerbidjan,  and  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  th^  heir^pparent  to  the  Persinn  crown  Abbas 
Mirza,  who  is  governor  of  the  province.  In  distant  ages 
this  city  rivalled  Ecbatana.  It  h^  pften  bcicn  the  victim  lu  miifor- 
of  the  contentions  of  kings,  and  has  suffered  in  repeated  **"^^ 
wars  from  Turks,  Persians,  and  Tartars.  But  its  most 
destructive  enemies  have  been  two  fatal  eardiquakes  which 
occurred  in  the  last  century,  in  the  years  17S7  and  1787^ 
and  laid  it  in  ruins.  During  these  dreadful  catastrophes 
upwards  of  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished.  Yet  a 
new  city  has  risen  over  the  ruins,  and  at  present  enjoys 
every  prospect  of  increaamg  prosperity.  It  has  been  re- 
fortificid  by  the  prince,  and  surrounded  with  a  thick  wall, 
protected  by  bastion^  and  towers,  with  the  addition  of  a 
very  deep  dry  ditch.  Out  of  S50  mpsquei|  mentioned  by. 
Chardin,  the  ruins  of  only  three  are  visible.  The  most 
considerable  i^  that  of  Ali-Shah,  erected  nearly  600  years 
ago  by  Ali-Koja,  and  still  pres^ting  lofty  arches,  and  the 
mouldering  vaulted  work  of  splendid  domes ;  the  whole  of 
die  building  wfthin  and  without  has  been  cased  with 
lacquered  tiles  of  porcelain,  adjusted  into  intricate  and  ela- 
borate figures,  with  an  ingenuity  and  taste  which  would 
honour  the  most  accomplished  artists  of  any  age.  The 
colours  of  those  decorations  are  green,  dark,  ^nd  light- 
blue,  interspersed  with  Arabic  sentences  in  gilt  letters ; 
and  a  broad  band  of  similar  inscriptions,  formed  in  white 
on  this  beautifully  varied  ground,  find  interwoven  with 
flowers  in  green  and  gold,  wind^  round  the  entire  extent 
of  the  building^.  This  fine  ruin  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
new  city^  together  with  the  remains  of  the  citadel.  Here 
part  of  the  9ld  palace,  with  its  attendant  mosque,  may 
al^  be  traced,  executed  in  brick  work,  and  put  together 
with  the  nicest  care.  This  city  has  often  changed  with 
respect  to  its  relative  importance,  and  the  numbers  of  its 

•  PortCT*«i  Tnveb  in  Pema,  vol.  I. 
*'0L.  II.  s 
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BCX>K  houses  and  inhabitants,  from  the  effects  of  war,  massacrei 

^  and  forcible  emigration. 

Hie  south-west  part  of  Adzerbidjan  contains  also  the 

^^*'V'  town  of  Maraga,  consisting  of  8000  houses.  This  part  is 
almost  entirely  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  the  lake 
Oormia.  The  town  of  Oormia  is  built  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lake  among  steep  mountains,  where  the  winter 
is  of  nine  months  duration.  The  north-west  part  of  Ad- 
zerbidjan is  formed  by  the  basin  of  the  Karasou,  a  river 

j^^xiOfSL  which  runs  into  the  Arazes.  It  contains  Ardebil,  a  good 
commercial  town  of  S500  houses.  Excellent  firuits  are 
gathered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  agriculture  is  kept  up 
by  numerous  canals  for  irrigation. 

Persian  Armenia  or  Erivan  is  a  large  valley,  forming  port 
of  the  basin  of  the  Araxes,  a  river  which  in  that  part  of  its 
oourse  still  preserves  its  impetuous  character,  and,  as  des- 
cribed by  the  poets,  appears  to  hate  bridges?.  The  principal 
bridge,  that  of  Djoojfa,  has  often  been  carried  away.     The 

"Bdnn  Jake  of  Erivan,  enclosed  in  a  basin  of  its  own,  has  no  out- 
let.  Its  waters  are  clear,  and  abound  in  fish.  *  In  this 
country,  which  is  filled  with  highly  picturesque  situations, 
the  climate  is  healthy,  though  somewhat  foggy ;  a  long 
and  severe  winter  produces  many  falls  of  snow ;  the  sum- 
mer is  cold^.  For  several  months  the  Armenian  peasantry 
cover  their  vines  with  earth.  They  maintun  that  this  is 
the  place  where  the  vine  was  first  cultivated  by  Noah,  and 
the  quality  of  the  wine  which  it  aiFords  ranks  very  high. 

Ciij.  The  capital  of  Persian  Armenia  is  Erivan.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  an  earthen  wall.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians  since  1635,  when  it  was  included  among  the  con- 
quests of  Nadir-Shah.  It  is  the  seat  of  readence  of  the 
Persian  governor,  who  has  the  title  of  Sirdar,  or  general, 
and  holds  his  office  by  a  sort  of  military  tenure ;  paying  no 
tribute,  but  famishing  a  certain  number  of  troops  during 
war.     Its  natural  situation  is  remarkably  beautiful.     The 

p  ronton  indignatiu  Anaet»  Virg,     L'Anze  gemifWBt  Mai  m  pont  qui 
Voatnge,  Ltmit  BaOmt^ 
4  PhOipp.  k  S.  TrioiU  p.  73,  Toumefott,  &c 
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nvtr  Zeagay\  which  passes  the  city  on  its  way  to  join  the  BOOK 
Araxes,  and  is  itself  previously  augmented  by  numerous  ^^^^^' 
streams  in  the  neighbouriMXid  of  this  city,  contributes 
greatly  to  beautify  and  enliven  it ;  while  the  assemblage 
of  mountain  and  vale  through  which  it  flows  can  hardly 
be  excelled.  Another  smaller  river,  called  the  Querk* 
boohdc',  is  expended  in  8U]^1ying  water  for  the  necessities 
of  the  city.  But  Erivan  has  no  longer  the  aspect  ot  the 
capital  €i  a  large  jvoyince,  having  been  the  prey  of  san-  ^ 

guinary  invasions.  Its  appearance  is  ruinous,  with  the 
exoepti<m  of  the  fortress.  The  number  of  its  inhabit- 
anta  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  15,000.  A  short  way  to 
^e  south-west  is  the  celebrated  Armeman  monastery  of 
Eitdv-May-Adsen,  or  <<  the  three  churches,^  and  mount 
Ararat,  which  is  a  sort  of  frontier  to  the  territories  of 
Persia  and  Turkey.  The  monastery  has  very  extensive 
buildings,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  Armenian 
pilgrims.  Here  the  patriarch  leads  a  life  of  as  great 
austerity  as  the  other  monks.  In  the  Armeniiui  i^hurch 
die  fasts  are  observed  with  a  frequency  and  a  rigour  pro- 
portioned to  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  individuals. 
Nactdhitshevan,  or  Nakshivan,  was  formerly  the  second 
town  in  this  province,  but  it  has  gone  to  decay,  and  its 
placcf  has  been  occupied  by  Khoy,  a  town  consisting  of  Kbojc. 
1100  houses.  At  this  place  the  present  governor  of  the 
*,  Abbas  Mirza  spends  a  short  time  every  sum- 
in  hawking  and  hunting ;  and  it  shares  with  Tabris 
t]|e  views  winch  this  prince  entertains  of  general  im- 
provement It  is  more  pleasantly  situated  than  that  ca- 
pital, and  possesses  a  safer  foundation,  though  not  lying 
so  central  for  all  the  objects  of  the  governor. 

Many  of  the  oriental^  and  sevend  Christian  authors,  DjgKgMi 
Mnrd  Persian  Armenia  as  the  first  cradle  d  the  human^  ^®,^* 
raea      Here,  they  tell  us,  was  the  vale  <^  Eden,  thead^e. 
happy  abode  of  our  ^t  parents.    Here  Noah^s  ark,  after 

'  Porter  dcMribcf  thcie  two  lifttf  m  laiiiiis  Ann  lake  Brifan*  while  Mr. 
MSmedoBM  Kfamdr,  witfi  M.  Malte  Bran,  repttsenU  the  Wke  as  hanog  no 
^tkc    Tr. 
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BOOK    havimr  floated  over  a  shoreless  ocean,  rested  on  the  summit 
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V  of  Ararat.  But  these  two  ideas  have  no  natural  connexion 
with  one  another.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  scene 
of  our  creation  having  been  the  same  spot  which  was 
afterwards  the  quarter  where  the  survivors  of  the  flood 
were  landed,  and  from  which  they  were  again  to  people  the 
earth.  But  this  plain  distinction  seems  to  have  been  ov^r* 
Ippked,  and  the  Euphrates  has  always  been  fixed  on  as  one 
*  of  the  four  rivers  of  paradise,  respecting  wliich  no  doubt 

could  be  entertained  K     Deluc  held  that  the  terrestrial  para- 
dise was  situated  on  an  antediluvian  continent,  which  the 
flood  destroyed,  and  converted  into  a  part  of  the  ocean ; 
and  that  the  names  Frat,  or  Euphrates,  and  Hiddekel,  or 
Tigris,  were  given  to  those  of  paradise,  the  remembrance 
of  which  had  been  transmitted  to  posterity.     This  hypo- 
thesis has  been  thought  most  in  unison  with  the  books  of 
Moses,  considered  as  minute  historical  records^      Some  of 
the  German  literati,  less  scrupulous  on  this. point  than 
M.  Deluc,  look  for  the  terrestrial  paradise  on  the  present 
continent.     They  consider  the  geography  of  the  book  of. 
Grenesi^,  like  the   astronomy  of  the  Scriptures,  as  not- 
forming  an  article  of  religious  faith,  but  merely  a  poetical 
exposition  of  ideas  originating  with  man,  and  of  traditions, 
transmitted  in  that  wandering  tribe  from  which  the  Israeir 
New  hypo-  ^tes  were  sprung.     Criticism  thus  unshackled  furnishes 
^•■•*"        explanations    which   may  have   some    plausibility,     but 
must   be  altogether   uncertain.       Some  make  an  Eden 
of  the  whole  of  Persia,  as  the   country  first   civilized, 
in   Qontradistinction  to  the  land  of  Nod  or  of  wretch- 
edness,  th^  country   of  the   wandering  tribes,   and  to 
which  Cain,  stained  with  his  brother'^s  blood,  was  driven.. 
This  peopled  world  was  watered  by  four  rivers ;  die  Gihon 
or  Oxus,  the  Araxes,  called  also  Phasis  or  PhisoHj  the 
Froi  or  Euphrates,  and  the  Hiddekel  or  the  Tigrish  The 
enchanted  gardep,  th^  habitation  of  the  first  man,  waa 
designated  by  the  Persian  and  Chaldean  term  Pardis^ 

*  pktkmaries  of  Calmpt  and  of  Brayien  la  Muiixuoxc,  on  the  wwds  Ed^ 
and  Paradise.    Reland,  Dissert,  dc  Situ  Paradisi. 
«  Wahl,  Asicn,  I.  PJil,  tq<f. 
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wknce  the, Greek  ParadUoSy  which  was  applied  to  all   BOOK 
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the  royal  parks  of  Persia,  and  13  for  that  reason  given  to  * 

ipanj  places  not  included  in  Persia  properly  so  called". 
Eden  was,  on  this  hypothesis,  in  some  canton  .of  Persia.  ' 
Others  of  the  learned  have  understood  by  Eden,  the  whole 
of  the  east  that  was  known  to  the  first  men,  of  whom  tra- 
ditions were  collected  in  the  form  of  obscure  fragments  by 
the  Hebrew  writers.  Eden  thus  comprehended  the  basin 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  named  Hind-Dekel,  the 
Ganges  or  Gihon,  and  Irabatty,  called  by  Ptolemy  Besynga, 
a  name  conadered  as  allied  to  Phison.  Admitting  bold 
hypotheses  of  this  nature,  some  have  demonstrated. that 
paradise  was  nothing  else  than  the  smiling  valley  of 
Cashmire  ^.  These  various  researches  afford  but  dubious 
and  vague  conjectures,  and  are  perhaps  worse  than  idle. 
We  derive  little  more  satisfaction  from  those  which  have 
been  formed  on  Noah'^s.ark.  If,  with  M.  Deluc,  we  admit 
the  universality  of  the  deluge  as  the  effect  of  a  sinking  of 
the  earth,  and  conceive  the  old  continent  to  have  occupied 
a  part  of  the  present  ocean,  there  is  nothing  absurd  in 
eoQoeiving  Mount  Ararat  to  be  the  resting  place  of  the 
ark.  Armenia  and  Koordistan  might,  at  that  remote  epoch, 
form  a  large  island,  which,  being  nearer  to  the  level  of  the 
sea  than  it  now  is,  enjoyed  a  milder  temperature.  This 
drcumstance,  together  with  its  central  situation  rendering 
it  a  convenient  source  for  the  diffusion  of  inhabitants  over 
the  rest  of  the  continent,  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  tl*<^ 
hypothesis ;  but  it  is  only  a  hypothesis.  Profane  history 
civil  as  well  as  physical,  does  not  go  farther  back  than  an 
epoch  in  which  families  of  human  beings,  spread,  like  the 
animals  and  the  plants,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth,  presented  no  irrefragable  evidence  of  their  common 
origin. 


A  town  of  Syria.  (Pliny  V.  23.  Strabo  XTI.)— a  riyer  of 

(Plln.  V.  27.)— a  ri?er  of  Euphnitie  Syria,  (Mart.  Capella,  IX.  5.) 

*  Bottinan^s  FrimitiTe  Geogiaphy  of  the  East,  (in  Goman.)    The  same 

iathor  on  the  Mytfaes,  eontained  In  the  Frimitire  History  of  Moses,  in  the 

Berliner  Monatfaschrifk,  1804. 
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BOOK       Leaving  these  discussions  as  equaUy   vmn   witk  the 

^  •  fmriomty  of  those  who  search  Mount  Arant  for  the 
wrecks  of  NoaVs  ark,  we  resume  the  sober  details  of  cmr 
description.  In  a  preceding  book  we  described  the  pni- 
rmces  of  Slmrwan^  Daghestan,  and  Greorgia,  in  the  region 
of  Caucasus;  countries  which  once  belonged  to  Paraiay 
but  now  to  Russia.  We  proceed  to  that  portion  of  Perna 
which  lies  along  the  Ca^ian  Sea. 

GhilAD.  To  the  east  of  Armenia  and  of  Adzerbidjan,  and  to  the 

south  of  Shirwan,  liet  the  fertile  province  of  GUlan, 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  unhealthy.  Its  wooded  moun- 
tains, and  numerous  rice  fields,  render  the  air  humid. 
M.  Trezel,  who  has  just  returned  from  it,  infbrms  us,  tluit 
in  crosnng  the  forests  with  which  it  is  filled,  he  was  sud« 
denly  seized  with  headach  and  sickness,  which  he  could 
c«ily  attribute  to  the  powerful  exhalations   emitted   by 

CUmsie.  jdants,  trees,  and  stagnant  waters*.  The  extreme  humi- 
dity of  the  atmosphere  rusts  the  insides  of  watches,  though* 
kept  with  the  utmost  care.  The  inhabitants,  however,  re» 
mark  that  the  women,  the  mules,  and  the  poultry  enjoy  very 
good  health.  The  most  unhealthy  months  of  the  year  are 
June^  July,  and  August  In  October,  November,  and 
December,  there  is  generally  heavy  rain.  In  1741  there 
was  such  a  prodigious  fall  of  snow  that  the  inhabitants 
were  deprived  of  all  communication,  except  by  the  roofs  of 
their  houses.  Tlie  spring  lasts  several  months.  The 
meadows  and  the  woods  are  at  all  times  variegated  witf» 
flowers.       The  soil  beii^  exceedingly  fertUe,   pfodhscea 

^g^pc.  hemp,  hops,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  without  culture.  Qr« 
anges,  lemons,  peaches,  and  pomegranates,  are  in  great 
abundance.  Here,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  Am 
convolvuli,  with  thor  luxurious  but  noxious  vegetaftioii, 
suppress  the  growth  of  the  oaks,  the  ashes,  and  the  beeches. 
Natural  vines  also  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  attach 
themselves  to  the  trees ;  but,  for  want  of  culture,  the  grapes 
make  indifferent  wine,  unless  mixed  with  others.      The 

>"  MS.  Journal.    He  travelled  in  18^  and  1807  in  Ghflan  and  Mozan* 
derin. 


dutfpvodiiceof  the  oounljyb  silk  ^  The  Ghilaiiians  have  BOOlt 
Uue  eye%  ^httehair,  a  small  figure^ddicate  features,  and  a  ^^^^^^ 
good  dwpe.    At  an  early  age  the  children  are  remarkably  inbabi^ 
pretty,  but  themale  part  become  much  leas  so  as  they  grow*^^ 
up.    The  Bien  are  lean,  uncleanly  in  their  habits,  and  off 
an  unsteady  .character.     Th^  language  is  quite  peculiar^ 
poflsesfling  no  affinity  with  the  Arabic  or  the  Persian* 
The  pcqpulation  is  reckoned  at  £0,000  families. 

Beshd,  the  capAal  of  Ghilan,  is  about  fiye  or  six  mSesTowoA 
book  the  sea,  in  the  best  silk  canton.    According  to  M. 
Trezel,  it  may  conast  of  8000  houses,  and  contains  SOOO 
silk  manufacturers.      We  may  also  mention  Einaelly,  a 
iMu-part  frequented  by  the  Russian  vessels  from  Astracaui 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  high  limestone  moun«Part  of 
tains  which  separate  both  Ghilan  and  Mazander&n  ^m^^T^ 
the  rest  of  Perria.       The  valleys  which  this  chain  of  Icm. 
mountmns  contains    are  sheltered  from  the  winds  which 
hbw  from  the  Caspian ;  have  a  dry  atmosphere^  a  steddy 
temperature,  and  a  more  regular  distinction  of  seasonal 
than  the  maritime  parts  of  Ghilan*.     This  chain  is  crosa^ 
ed  by  two  defiles,  the  one  leading  from  Ardebil  to  A»^ 
ta^^   the   other  from  Cashin,  by  Roobar,   to  Reshd; 
Another  from  Langkerln,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,   connects   Ghilan  with   Shirvan.     This  moon* 
tainous  part  of  Ghilan  is  called  Dylem,  frtnn  the  name 
of  a  tribe  which  has  given  sovereigns  to  Persia,   and 
whidi  Moses  of  Chorfene  mentions  for   the  first  time 
under  the  name  of  Delmi*.     The  name  of  Ghilanjansy 
or  Ghilakis^  is  the  same  with  that  c^  the  ancient  Gre- 
Ue.     The  Ambarlins,  or  people  of  the  valley,  occupy  The  Aiii«~ 
the  district  of  Tenkaboon,  under  a  khan  of  their  ownc^'^'^^ 

Mazanderftn,  situated  on  the  east  of  Ghilan,  has  aMunto 
great  resemblance  to  it  in  its  physical  character.    High*^ 

9  Qnma^^TwnUinBMtU,  tic  IIL  p.  440.  (ui  Geimn.)     Baaw^M 
Tnvcb  in  PcroA,  etc.  part  II.  chap.  40  and  il.  Fonter,  II.  320.  LaiigUa* 

Fmcfa  tiaadation. 

*  Omelui,  IV.  196.  Compan  III.  366,  (in  GennaiL| 

•  WaUy  Ammj  h  p.  540,  note. 
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BOOK  mountains  on  the  south,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the 
•^^      norths  contain  between  them  valleys  covered  wWi  for- 
ests, and  intersected  by  nq>id  currents.     The  air,  at  least 
in  some  places,  is  purer  and  move  salubrious  than  that 
of  Ghilan  ^     lllie  inhabitants  are  stronger  and  healtMer. 
Their  eye-brow»  are  bushy,  and  meet  together.     They  live 
on  rice,  fish,  and  garlic.     Wheat  does  not  grow  weU  here, 
Oalbme  of  but  the  sugar  cane  is  cultivated,  which  is  somewhat  suf- 
aJ!^    prising  for  a  latitude  of  87%  and  so  near  to  the  centre  of 
Asia.     It  ripens  four  months  sooner  than  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  affords  an  abundant  juice,  which  the  inhabitants 
express,  and  collect  without  art  or  care,  obtaining  only  a 
coarse  syrup  or  a  thick  paste.     This  product  has  an  un- 
pleasant taste,  which  might  doubtless  be  corrected  by  better 
manipulation.    A  Rus«an  merchant  once  attempted  with, 
out  success  to  introduce  into  this  country  a  sugar-refining 
manufactory^ . 
Balftoili*        The  best  town  in  Mazanderfin  is  Balfrush,  contaimng 
86,000  inhabitants,  and  enjojring  a  prosperous  silk  trade. 
The  iron  of  the  province  of  Amol  is  worked.     This  pro- 
flari.  vince  is  adom^  with  a  very  magnificent  bridge.  Sari  is  the 

residence  of  the  khans.  Aster-abad,  an  agreeaUe  and 
picturesque  canton,  has  sometimes  asserted  its  indepen- 
dence of  the  sovereigns  of  Persia.  Its  city  bears  the  name 
of  the  canton,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  of  wool. 
The  neighbourhood  produces  a  valuable  root  used  as  a 
red  dye  for  the  beautiful  stuffs  of  Persia^  The  port  of 
Meshehed'^Ser  exports  cotton,  indigo,  and  Indian  drugs. 
AstaS.  At  Ashraf,  a  place  containing  4000  houses.  Shah- Abbas 
wanted  to  establish  his  residence,  and  fit  out  a  navy ;  but 
the  palaces  of  this  place  went  to  ruin  before  they  were  in- 
haUted.  Maianderan  is  sud  to  reckon  150,000  families, 
and  from  6  to  700,000  souls. 
Taboiitui.  Thg  \^y  part  of  western  Mazanderan  is  called  Tabe- 
ristan,  either  from  the  name  of  the  ancient  Tapjrri,  or 

i»  GmeUn,  III.  447-476.    H«nway*i  Tnyels,  put  II.  cfa.  4f.    Fietiti 
delU  VaUe.  II.  SOB.  &c. 
•  Treael  in  MS. 
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fitm  an  Aninc  and  Chaldee  word,  signifying  a  wooded  BOOK 
mountain.  It  is  here  that  a  long  defile,  the  chief  of  the  ^^^^ 
CwBfian  gates,  leads  from  Rey  to  Amol.  Another  defile 
leads  from  eastern  Mazandenb,  by  the  district  of  Komis, 
into  Khorasan.  Thexoads  in  Masanderfin  are  very  bad : 
there  is  no  navigation :  the  boats,  <qpen  and  badly  rigged, 
4tfe  neither  fit.  to  withstand  the  waves  nor  the  winds..  The 
houses  are  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  with  flat  roofi^. 
When  a  traveler  of  distinction  enters  a  village,  the  inha- 
bitants assemble,  erect  a  tree  in  honour  of -him,  and 
treat  him  with  the  ^ectade  of  a  wrestling  match.  The 
Ghilanians  wear  the  conical  bonnet :  that  of  the  Maaan- 
Heranian,  mounted  with  furs,  has  d  long  termination  .bent 
backward.  The  open  jacket  and  pantaloons  give  them 
more  of  a  European  air  than  the  other  Persians'. 

Two  large  portions  of  Persia  still  remain  to  be  att^ided 
to ;  the  one  consisting  of  the  declivity  towards  the  Penuan 
fiulf  and  the  Indian  Seas,  the  other  mtuated  on  the  plateau 
of  Tartary,  though  the  greater  part  of  this  last  belongs  to 
Afghanistan. 
Proceeding  in  a  south-west  direction  from  Ispahan,  we  first  irKn^tf^n. 
cross  the  El-Ahwas  mountains,  anciently  cfdled  ParachoO' 
Ira',  or  the  Mountains  of  Fire.  These  are  succeeded  by  a 
large  plain,  where  there  is  an  immense  number  of  8er« 
pentincirivers,  and  where  the  atmosphere  is  hot  and  moist: 
The  only  tree  to  be  seen  is  the  palm, .  and  rice  the  only 
cultivated  crop.  This  is  the  ancient  Susiana*  Its  capital, 
Susa,  or  the  city  of  lilies,  (Sus  being  the  Persian  word  for 
a  lily,)  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  residences  of  the  Great 
Kings,  is  now  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Susiana  itself 
has  lost  its  ancient  name.  That  of  Khuristan,  under 
which  geographers  have  known  it  since  d^ Anville  described 
it,  has  also,  according  to  Niebuhr,  nearly  been  forgotten, 
and  Looristan  substituted  for  it.  But  some  learned  orien- 
talists observe,  that  the  real  general  name  of  the  province 

*  Fonter,  II.  315.  LragUt'i  tiinslAtioii. 

•  ThitdiettisfigundinthePmiaoftheEIseTirf,  p.n.    Tiezd  MS. 
'H«dgi.£haUah,  Abulftda,  etc 
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BOOR  is  Kkiirislaii,  comprehettding  four  subdivigions.     1«  JEaa« 

^^^^^  aiataiH  oorcespondiiig  to  the  coimtrj  of  the  ancient  Uxii, 

Koufliun.  and  enjoying  &  temperate  atmosphere.     8.  Khnristaiiy  the 

KhuriMaD.  oaaairy  of  the  ancient  Cosaoo^  who  were  &  raee  of  mom. 

taiaeers,  formidable  for  their  robberies.     This  is  the  sane 

Soittutan.   asLooristan.    S.Soiu»tan»ar  Sooianaypropeilyaocattedf 

^^^•0^       and  4.  Ekuoy  or  £fynu^  which  extends  to  the  moudia 

of  the  Euphrates'.    The  hwt  two  are  fertile  oountries, 

bat  unhealthy^  and  have  been  devastated  by  the  Arabs. 

The  tribe  of  Kiab  has  obtained  some  celebrity,  since  176fis 

when  the  Sheik  Soleymaa  procured  three  TlnglM»  ships 

of  war,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  wh<^  Persian 

Shuitcr.     Gkdf.     The  town  of  Shuster,  which  is  subject  to  Persia^ 

connsts  of  8000  houses,  and  has  a  good  trade  in  anbrm* 

dered  stuffs  and  in  silk. 

Fanbtan.       Fiom  Shusler  we  may  enter  by  the  dty  of  Basi,  and  by 

the  defiles  ci  Zindjeran,  which  are  the  ancient  gates  of  Su« 

siana  into  Parsistan,  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  modem  Per- 

siansy  FarsiBtan,  the  Persii  d  the  ancients,  the  finest  pro^ 

vince  of  the  kingdom,  and  containing  the  second  city  in 

it  for  importance  and  celebrity.     According  to  the  aoeount 

ot  die  travdyier  Franklin,  Shinu,  the  capital  of  Fanistsn> 

is  situated  in  a  fertile  yalley,  about  twenty-six  miles  ioag^ 


S^n.  and  twelve  broad,  indosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains. 
The  cireumferenoe  of  the  city  is  aboat  fbiir  miles:  it  coo- 
tains  MOO  houses.  It  is  ]»t>tected  by  a  wall  twenty-five 
feet  high,  and  ten  in  thickness,  with  round  towersat  every 
eighty  paces.  The  citadel  is  buih  of  brick.  In  front  it 
has  a  large  optti  QMoe,  furnished  with  a  park  of  wretch- 
ed artillery.  The  mosque  of  Kerim  is  magnificent,  but 
in  an  unfinished  state.  The  modem  Persians  excel  ii? 
painting  with  blue  and  gold,  in  a  way  winch  is  particularly 
brilliant  as  well  as  duraUe.  The  basar  presents  a  magni- 
ficent assemblage  of  shops.  The  tomb  1^  the  Persian  poet 
Hafiz  is  to  the  north-east,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from 
the  ramparts. 

•  WaU  Anon,  I.  600.    Aatemanni,  BibSoth.  Oiicnt  III.    Part  II.  p» 
419,  4S1.    Midudii  Spedlcg.  Geogtapb.  Hebr,  chapter  II.  p.  S8. 
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There  is  no  place  in  the  world  in  which  pronisnons  are  BOOK 
more  plenty  or  of  better  quality  than  at  Shiraz.  It  is  ^^^^^ 
inpossihle  to  conceive  a  more  delightful  valley  than  that  JBnviions 
in  which  this  city  stands.  Its  fields  are  covered  with  im*  ^■"■■^ 
meitte  cn^  of  rice,  wheat,  and  barley.  Harvest  b^ns 
in  May,  and  is  generally  over  by  the  middle  of  July. 
Plenty  of  fruit  is  eaten  here  of  the  same  species  which  are 
common  in  Europe,  v>ut  much  larger  in  size,  and  much 
more  ddicate  in  taste  and  odour,  particularly  the  grapes  and 
the  apricots  ^  The  chmate  is  particularly  fine,  neither 
heat  nor  cold  being  experienced  in  the  extreme.  In  spring, 
iIk  air  naturally  mild  and  pleasant,  is  perfumed  with  the 
effluvia  of  the  finest  flowers,  and  the  eye  is  delighted  by  their 
richly  varied  colours.  The  vales  of  Ooroomia  aoid  of 
Salmos,  to  the  north-west  of  Tabriz,  are  the  only  places 
in  the  empire  that  can  be  compared  with  Shiraz  and  its 
autumnal  bounties.  The  garden  nightingale,  whidi  the 
Persians  call  booCb&ofJiezar'^agtanj  (the  iurdii0  iubil  al 
Gmehn,)  the  goldftnch,  snd  the  linnet  unite  at  thisGmdin. 
season  their  melodious  accents.  So  many  pleasures,  addl- 
ed to  the  politeness  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  pdice,  famish  some  foundation  for  the  boast 
ff  its  iiJiabitants,  that  their  dty  has  not  its  equal  in  the 
^workL  Scenes  so  charming  were  well  fitted  to  ins^nre  the 
genius  of  a  Hafiz,  a  Saady,  or  a  I^amy.  The  females, 
with  large  black  eyes,  and  celebrated  tor  their  beauty  and 
dieir  attractions,  had  undoubtedly  a  large  share  in  animat- 
ing these  elegant  and  tender  poets.  But  this  joyous  and 
peaceful  city  has  not  always  escaped  the  horrors  of  politi- 
cal revolutions.  More  than  once  taken  by  assauk,  it  has 
been  given  up  to  fire  and  pillage. 

We  cannot  proceed  a  step  in  Persia  without  encounter- 
n^  scHne  monument  of  the  cruelty  of  conquerors,  and  of 
human  vicisotudes.  Thirty  miles  north-west,  of  Shiraz, 
and  about  ten  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Mayn,  are  the  fa- 


^  FnmUtn*!  Joimey  from  Bengal  to  Sliiiai>  In  Langles*  CoUection  of  Tm- 
▼di,  (in  French)  ch.  9,  li. 
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BOOK  mous  ruins  of  Istakbar,  or  PersepoiiSj  the  ancient  capital 
XXXIL  ^£  Persia,  in  which  Alexander  triumphed,  and  in  a  mo^ 
Kuias  of  ment  of  mad  festivity  gave  way  to  the  suggestions^  of  a  spirit 
^'"^^^"^^  of  wantoa destruction,  of  which. he  almost  instantly  re- 
pented. This  city  was  destroyed  ultimately  by  the  fanatic 
Arabs,  as  is  shown  in  a  menKMr  by  M.  Langl^^  contained 
in  his  Collection  of  Travds'. 
Period  of  We  have  no  satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining  the  pe^ 
iti  founda-  ^qJ  ^  which  Persepolis  was  founded.  The  best  are  per- 
haps those  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous remains  found  on  the  spot.  Accordingly,  Sir 
Robert  Eer  Porter,  in  applying  to  this  subject  the  exer- 
tions of  an  inquiring  mind,  aided  by  extensive  erudition 
and  corr^t  taste,  observed  that  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects contained  in  it,  viz.  the  Shehel-mkiar,  or  <<  Forty  Co- 
lumns/* produced  in  him  the  impression,  that  both  as  a 
whole,  and  in  their  details,  they  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt ;  a  resemblance  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  early  hostile  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  their  interchanges  of  inhabi- 
tants by  captivity.  About  forty  years  before  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  Nebuchadnezzar  overran  the  whole 
of  Egypt,  and  returned  with  the  rich  spoils  of  the  coun-^ 
try,  and  a  multitude  of  captives.  Cambyses,  king  of  Per- 
sia, the  friend  and  kinsman  of  the  conqueror,  was  likely  to 
share  in  the  ingenuity  and  talents  of  the  ingenious  among  the 
captives  of  the  former ;  and  when  Cyrus  afterwards  added 
Babylon  to  his  empire,  he  would  then  transfer  them  to  his 
own  country,  and  employ  them  in  the  superb  edifices  of 
Persepolis.  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  in  his  expedi- 
tions against  Amasis  and  Psammeticus,  kings  of  Egypt, 
carried  off  the  richest  ornaments  of  its  edifices  to  decorate 
hb  palaces  of  Susa  and  Persepolis,  and  took  along  with' 
him  Egyptian  workmen  to  place  them  properly  in  their 
new  stations.  Other  princes  followed  the  example,  and 
Persepolis  became  the  most  splendid  city  in  the  east.    The 

*  Langlcs,  Hi.  199.  etc.  (in  Frcnclu) 
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remains    of    the   Sbehel-minar   continue   to    bear   testio*   BOOK 
mony  to  this  fact     To  describe  them  fully  in  this  place  ^^ 

would   far  exceed  our  bounds,  and  we  must  refer  the  I>«>eiipcioii 
reader  to  the  account  given  by  the  traveller  now  men«|ici.niiii».* 
tioned,  which,  in  graphic  description,  ingenious  research, 
and  irresistible  interest,   is  not  exceeded  by  any  wriiu 
ing  in.  existence.     From  his  ample  details  we  can  only 
select  a  few  lines  as  a  specimen.      The  royal  palace  of 
forty  pillars,  or  Shehel-minar,  consists  of  a  number  of 
buildings,  forming  both  a  palace  of  ample  magnitude,  and 
a  citadel,  or  bulwark  for  the  capital,  on  a  situation  of  a  most 
conunanding  character.     This  situation  consists  of  an  ard^ 
ficial  plain^  or  platform,  cut  out  of  a  mountain,  and  having 
a  higher  part  of  the  san^e  mountain  connected  with  its 
eastern  side,  being  on  tb>e  other  three  sides  at  a  great  ele- 
miration  in  a  perpendicular  precipice  Ax)m  the  plain  be^ 
neath.     On  the  royal  mountain  to  the  ^east^  a^e  the  ancient 
sepulchres  of  the  kings,  consisting  of  artificial  excayations^ 
Tbe  extent  of  the  faces  of  the  square  are  14S5  feet  in 
length  on  the  west  side,  802  on  the  south,  and  9S6  on  the 
north ;  part  of  the  steep  is  faced  up  with  gigantic  square 
blocks  of  darkogrey  marble,  without  mortar,  but  fitted  with 
such  precision  as  to  appear  part  of  the  solid  mountain; 
The  general  height  seems  to  have  been  about  fifty  feet, 
though  now  much  lowered  by  the  accumulati0n  of  ruins 
beneath^     The  only  road  to  the  sunumt  is  by  an  ascent  of 
stqps  on  the  western  side,  forming  a  double  flight     The 
steps  are  broad  and  shallow,  and  ten  or  fourteen  of  them 
are  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble.     The  ascent  is  so  beau«4 
lif ul  and  easy,  that  they  may  be  itscended  and  descended 
on  horseback  with  the  utmost  facility.     On  ascending  the 
platform,  the  first  pbjects  that  meet  the  eye  are  the  remains 
pf  two  colossal  bulls,  of  a  nobl^e  form  and  attitude,  indicat- 
ing that  they  wfre  intended  as  symbolical  representationa 
of  power.     These  are  i^ulptured  in  thie  lofty  sides  of  an 
enormous  portal.    Other  symbplical.  representations  in  &»-: 
so-relieoo  are  found  in  different  places  of  huge  size,  and 
rather  strange  mixtures  of  thci  forms  of  different  animalsr 
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BOOK  From  the  great  platfom^  different  others  rise,  distingtiidi* 
yyyiL  ^  ^^^  ruins,  differing  soBiewhat  in  th^  •character,  and  the 
apparent  desdoation  of  the  buildings.  On  one  of  these 
are  the  striking  ruins  of  the  magnificent  Pahice  of  Forty 
Pillars.  Only  a  few  of  the  piOars  are  standing  entire^  at 
different  places,  but  the  bases  aad  other  remains  of  the  rest 
still  exhibit  something  of  the  original  arrang^nent.  The 
Chaiacter  former  capitals  and  deocmitiofis  of  those  which  stand,  and 
(hiteetuie.  ^^  many  of  the  fragments,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  heap 
of  rubbish,  are  beautiful  and  elegant,  the  taste  differ- 
ent from  the  Grecian,  yet  correct  and  commanding  i& 
the  highest  degree,  and  executed  with  a  delicacy  whidi 
cannot  be  exceUed ;  <<  I  gazed  at  them,^  says  this  travel- 
ler, <<  with  wonder  and  delight  Berides  the  admiration 
which  the  general  elegance  of  their  fqrm,  and  the  exquisite 
workmanship  of  their  parts  excited,  I  never  was  made  so 
sensible  of  the  impression  of  perfect  symmetiy,  comnriang 
also  in  itself  that  of  perfect  beauty.^  The  hei^t  of  each 
column  in  the  ccdonnade,  to  which,  in  particular,  he  ap- 
plies these  observations,  was  «xty  feet  These  pillars 
seem  to  have  been  the  supports  of  ponderous  roofs  of 
massy  timber.  The  traveller  pves  reasons  for  suppos- 
ing diat  he  has  ascertained  the  precise  part  of  Uns  build- 
ing which  formed  the  banqueting  hall  whfre  Alexander 
displayed  his  triumph,  in  setting  fire  to  the  fabric ;  the 
place  where  the  kings  of  Persia  received  the  homage  of 
their  subjects,  displayed  their  magnificence,  and  dispensed 
thdir  beneficent  orders ;  also  the  private  palace  which  was 
appropriated  to  the  domestic  intercourse  of  the  members 
of  the  royal  family.  The  numerous  basso  relievos  are 
highly  valuable,  as  illustrating  the  ancient  costumes  and 
manners  of  the  Persians,  and  their  value  has  been  in  a 
great  degree  communicated  to  the  European  reader  by  the 
accurate  plates  of  them  contained  in  the  Travds  now  re- 
ferred to,  accompanied  with  the  author'^s  exposition  of  ih&r 
meaning.  Those  carved  on  the  walls  of  the  staircase, 
by  which  the  platform  is  ascended,  are  numerous,  exhi- 
biting trfuna  of  Persian  subjects  from  the  different  parts  of 
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the  kingdom,  bringing  presents  to  the  sovereign,  led  for-  BOOK 
word  in  small  parties  by  officers  of  the  court  acting  as  mas*  ._... 
ters  of  the  ceremonies.  In  other  parts  are  figures  of  the 
king  on  his  throne,  and  over  him  a  symbolical  representa- 
tive of  Mm,  in  the  form  of  a  genius,  or  celestial  type  of  the 
earthly  potentate,  conformable  to  the  views  inculcated  by 
the  andent  Persian  religion.  Guards  of  different  descrip. 
tions  are  also  delineated,  and  animals^  P^^J  exaggerated 
and  symbolical,  and  partly  fair  representations  of  nature, 
ocmtributing  to  the  effect  of  lively  and  extended  ornament. 
Battles,  angle  combats,  and  other  incidents  in  the  Persian 
history,  are  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Persian  relics  of 
antiquity,  represented  sometimes  according  to  nature,  and 
at  other  times  by  symbols. 

lYi  the  same  neighbourhood  is  Nakshi-Roostam,  or  the  Nduhi 
M ouiitain  of  Sepulchres,  where  many  celebrated  sculptures  ^*^''"* 
have  been  cut  in  the  white  marl)le  forming  the  fiace  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  summit  many  sepulchres  are  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  others  are  built  of  immense  blocks  of  mar* 
ble.  This  summit  is  ascended  with  difficulty,  and  chiefly 
by  the  asdstance  0^  ropes. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  this  place  are  the 
nuns  of  Mourg-Aub,  shown  by  Mr.  Morier  to  be  the  an-  Mouig- 
cient  Pawr^,  a  sacred  city,  occupied  by  the  magi  of^^j^ 
dkl,  and  containmg  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  the  remcdns  of  an 
ancient  fire-temple,  and  other  buildings,  with  sculptures 
which  have  exercised  the  skill  of  many  learned  persons, 
and  are  well  described  in  the  travels  of  Morier  and  of  Por- 
ter. There  is  a  tomb  here  called  Meshed  Madre-i-SuIie- 
Aian,  or  the  Tomb  of  Solomon^s  Mother,  a  name  given  at 
itodom  by  the  natives,  and  which  is  frequently  done  in 
such  cases,  showing  the  wide  extended  fame  of  Solomon 
in  the  east  This  tomb  is  well  described  by  Porter,  who 
considers  it  as  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  concerning  which  we 
have  some  interesting  passages  in  the  historians  of  anti- 
quity. 

The  other  modem  cities  of  Farsistan,  besides  Shiras, 

are  of  little  importance.     Komsha,  Karzeroon,  and  Firoo- 
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BOOK  zabady  are  the  principal.  The  only  one  which  nneiiu  par- 
'X^^yi*  ticular  notice  is  Yezd,  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
""""""*  Persian  and  Afghai>  dominion?.  Mjiny  geographers  place 
it  in  Irak-Adj^mi,  and  some  in  Kerman.  It  is  pn  the  ipad 
from  Kerman  to  Ispahan,  and  inhabited  partly  by  Gu^ 
bresy  or  worshippers  of  fire.  It  possesses  a  manufacture 
of  carpi^ts  and  stuffs  of  camel'^s  wool,  and  a  great  trade  in 
cotton  cloth  and  silk.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  ia 
weU  cultivated,  and  produces  the  finest  wheat  in  Persia. 
Hence  a  Persian  proverb,  that  <<  to  enjoy  Mp  in  perfection^ 
a  man  must  eat  bread  from  Yezd^  and  the  fruits  of  Ad- 
zerbidjan,  drink  the  wjine  of  Shiraz^  an4  possess  a  Qepr- 
gian  wife.''  Yezd  has  4500  house^^ 
FhTsical  "^^^  forests  which  are  frequent  on  the  piountains  of 
geognp^V-  Farsistan,  and  the  waters  which  refresh  its  romantic  val- 
leys,  give  this  provipce  a  gr^t  advantage  over  the  arid 
plains  of  JrakrAdj^mi.  The  oaks,  th^  birches,  the  cy- 
presses and  lentisc),  adorn  the  mountains ;  the  pomeg^* 
nate,  the  pine,  the  orange,  and  the  vine,  enrich  th&  level 
countries^.  The  horses  have  lost  part  of  their  former  .re- 
nown, but  the  race  of  sheep  with  the  fat  tails  is  preserved. 
Yet  even  this  fine  province  has  deserts  of  considerable 
width,  externa ve  sandy  plains,  and  many  barren  rocks.  The 
rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darabgherd  furnish  a  eele* 
Petrateum,  brated  and  valuable  article.  This  is  fnoum,  a  ^nd  of  li^ 
S|^  quid  petroleum,  perfectly  limjnd,  and  of  an  agreeabW. 
odour  ^  The  cavern  from  the  ades  of  which  t)ii^  petto-^ 
leum  distils,  is  kept  with  religious  care.  It  is  opened  cmce. 
in  the  year  by  the  gpyemor  pf  the  distpct  of  Darab,  apd, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  moum.is  obtained,  which  is  sent  to 
the  Court  of  Persia.  It  pa38es  in  that  country  for  a  balsam 
of  miraculous  power,  which  immediately  cures  the  nMst 
desperate  wounds. 

>  Fnnklin*  Journey  to  Shivaz,  I.  p.  53.  &c.  of  Lai^lei^s  Fiendi  trandt- 
lioD.    Chwdin,  VIII.  288,  231^  428. 

1  Kampfer,  Amcenitatef  Exotkc,  616,  524.  Langles's  Note  on  Clwidin, 
IIL  311. 


The  flea  shores  of  Fanistan  have  two  important  har*  book 
hours  m  the  possesnon  of  Aralnan  sheiks.     The  first  and  ^^^^^^^ 
most  southerly  is  Abu-Shehr,  which  the  English  call  Bu-ScbcqmT 
sheer:  here  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  of  water  can,  at  high 
tide,  lie  close  to  the  doors  of  the  houses.     The  shiSk  of 
Abu-Shehr  possesses  the  island  of  Bahrein,  whidi  enables 
hhn  to  keep  some  armed  ships  of  war  called  gahtiUf.     It 
18  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  city  of  Shiraz,  of  which 
this  is  the  nearest  port,  that  the  shei'k  do  not  rebel.     Ben* 
der.Rigk  is  a  strong  place,  which  holds  in  dependence  a 
considerable  domain. 

There  are  several  independent  Arabs  on  the  shore  of  the  Anb  tribes 
Pernan  Gulf,  and  they  almost  all  live  in  the  same  man-^     ^^''^ 
ner.  They  subekt  by  maritime  trade,  and  by  the  pearl  and 
other  fisheries.     Thdr  food  consists  of  dates,  fish,  and 
dourah  bread.     The  few  cattle  which  they  have  live  also 
on  fish.     Each  township  has  its  independent  chief,  who 
recrives  from  it  next  to  nothing  in  the  form  of  salary  or 
revenue.     The  arms  of  these  Arabs  are  muskets  with 
matchlocks,  sabres,  and  bucklers.    When  they  are  at  war 
all  thdir  vesseb  are  employed  in  the  service.'    These  tribes, 
among  whom  that  of  the  Houles"*  is  the  most  powerful,  all  Hm 
oontiBue  to  speak  the  Arabic  language,  and  are  generally  ^'""^ 
of  the  Sonnite  sect,  and  consequently  natural  enemies  to 
the  Persians,  with  whom  they  form  no  alliances.    The 
houses  df  these  Arabs  are  so  wretched  that  an  enemy 
would  think  it  lost  labour  to  destroy  them.    As  they  ge- 
nendly  have  little  to  lose  on  land,  if  a  Persian  army  ap- 
proaches, all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  go 
on  board  their  little  vessels,  and  take  refuge  in  some 
island  of  the  Persian  Gulf  till  such  time  as  the  enemy 


a  maritime  stripe  of  which  is  called  Kersamir, 
or  the  hot  country,  has  otten  formed  part  of  the  govern* 
meat  of  Farsistan.  Lar,  its  capital,  possesses  manufactures 
of  arms  and  of  silks.     Although  the  soil  is  sandy,  the 


"*  Niebtthi'f  AialMe,  I.  S71,  274. 
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BOOK  countfy  is  full  of  orange  and  lenion  treeB,  and  UmaniKU ; 

dates  also  are  in  great  abiindance.    They  drink  water 

wUch  is  preserved  in  cisterns^  which  ^y  carefully  boil  to 

destroy  a  womi  in  it,  which  otherwise  they  believe  .would 

pestle  betiveen  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  and  is  as  small  as  a 

hair.    Whether  Ihia  accownt  of  it  in,  all  its  minutite  be  true 

pr  not,  sudi  a  worm  certainly  oCtea  makes  its  appeaiaupe^ 

and  it  {9  not  till  much  ppin  has  been  endured,  and  even 

danger  encoimter^  that  it  is  goit  rid  of.    This  malady  is 

very  common  almost  (doi^  the  whole  shore  of  the  Persiaii 

Sender      Gulf  ^    Bender  Abbas,  a  port  situated  oppoate  tp  the 

^^^      island  of  Ormua,  is  better  known  under  the  name  of  Gom. 

beroon.    It  was  fonnerlly  the  most  noted  resort  of  phqia  ia 

the  PermaA  ^If,  apd  the  general  emporium  for  good& 

The  Portuguese  took  pos^^^sipn  of  it,  and  in  1614  Abba^ 

the  Citeat,  with  the  help  of  the  S^gli^  drove  them  out. 

The  trade  ot  Bender  Abbas  has  now  greatly  declined^ 

and  eyen  the  Dutch  have  abandoned  that  town  and  r^^tun^ 

ed.to  the  island  of  Kard;. ;  The  entrep6t  of  the  English 

Bender      ig  now  at  Bassorah«   Bender  Koeng  is  the  most  froquealed 

^'       harbour  between  G<Hnberoon  and  Abu-Shehr^     Botj^  at 

GombeirpoD,  and  oyea:  the  whole  of  the  coast,  the  beats  an 

sometimes  jm)digious ;  and  it  often  happens  that  a  pspraon 

Fho  imprudently  exposes  him?^  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  at 

noon  is.suddenly  kiU^  by  thetn^     Th^  augar  cane  thrives 

in  this  quarter.    Beiii:f»nSirafandBaaiian,  iathemidatof 

an  arid  upland  plain,  a  sericiB  of  rocks  rise  into  yiew^ 

which  have  the  appearance  of  bi^oken  obelisks  or  ruued 

towers  ^< 

Ida  of  the       This  whole  shore  is  lined  with  i&Umds.     We  have  just 

Q^^      mentioned  Karek,  or  Kharedge,  where  the  Dutch,  attract- 

ed  by  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  the  water,  and  the  moor- 

'     ings,  built. a  town  in  1764,     It  is  enclosed  by  owal  reefs 


;>'  KflBrnpfer,  AjBUMut  £s.  dStSf  4c,  Compere  Cheidin,  VUL  473.  < 
ley's  edidoQ.) 
^  Journal  communicated  by  tn  Aiib  to  Mr.  T. 
r  Kocmpfer,  Am.  p.  720,  38?.  i  Idem.  p.  434. 
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attadhed  to  a  IknestoAe  niek^    IhrdMbly  the  otfa^  lakiids^^^iL 
are  fenoied  •£  similar  roeks,  but  not  vitkaut  some  ezoe[K  ' 
tions.     Ibft-eiOiiaffdy  infiunou  usthat  the  iBbuMl'  of  Ibm 
pvoducea  eiCQ^enl  iron^    Tlii^  laigeat  and  most  fei^  ia 
Kiakmaa,  ^Mxh  the  PofUiguese  of  the  nxtenith  oeatttsyXabinis. 
caU  (^ieucom  and  JBrodL    Thia  hurt;  name  reminda  na  thai 
it  waa  the  Cfarvcto  ^  the  apcianu.    Ofatt  th^aeandothta 
iilaada,  shaded  with  eocoa  nuts  and  bananftaj  none  haa  ob* 
Ifaaedaeelehri^equaltatltal  of  Onnua;  ]FelOinniiatai(Orni». 
bare  rock,  coverod  with  red  and  white  aaltstoneay  without 
any  water  fit  for  use,  and  almost  nmthout  Tegetatloii.  Com* 
meroe  formeriy  made  thia  spot  a  storehouse  fbr  the  trea« 
aures  of  the  east   It  was  abandoned  and  foi^ten  in  16M^ 
but  of  Ute  ha3  attracted  the  attention  of  the  English,^  who 
have  formed  an  estabilshmeist  on  it. 

KerB^an,  which  is  extolled  by  the  ancients  fbr  ih^  ex*  Kmauu 
cellence  of  its  grapes,  its  wheat,  and  its  mines,  is  at  jire* 
aent  known  by  its  beautiful  shawls  ot  camells  trod,  and  by 
its  stuffs,  formed  of  the  alky  hair  of  a  kind  of  goat  simi- 
bar  to  that  of  Angora*.  It  produces  various  m^cinal 
drv^  and  gums :  mourn  and  tuiaty  are  found  in  it  It 
abounds  greatly  in  roses.  Mount  Shophe^K  is  covered  with 
an  eternal  verdure ;  but  the  interior  half  of  the  counti^y  is 
oecupied  by  a  vast  desert  The  city  ot  Kerman,  though  Towi» 
ftiurishing  by  ks  maniu&cture  of  dutwls  and  itf iifl^,  seems 
to  have  lost  its  andent  porcelain  rannufacture.  The  real 
name  of  this  place  is  Siidjan  \  The  towns  of  K^nnashtn, 
Veka^erdj  and  Berdaahyr,  offer  nothiilg  worthy  of  notice. 
Khomda,  or  Hemedan,  contains,  according  to  a  tradition 
among  the  Jews,  the  tomb  of  the  fair  Esther,  and  the  wise 
Mardoeheus.  The  maritime  part  of  Xerman,  ah  un- 
healthy region,  i$  caHed  Mogisttn,  whidh  means  the  cdun-» 
try  of  date  trees. 


4  Niebohr'sTifveU,  II.  297.  (Germ«n.) 
'  NoCicM  ct  Bztraits  dei  MSS.  t  It 

•  Olivier,  V.  505*^4131.    Niebuhf,  Tekeini,  ^cg. 

*  AMit^  tandstsa  br  Reiiks.  p.  Sef» 
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BOOK       Mekriin^  on  the  east  of  Kennan,  is  the  GedroAa  of  the 
^^^^^^"^  eiicients.     It  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean 
Mcbliw    aa  £Kr  as  the  mouths,  of  the  Indus,  and  is  bounded  in  the 
intemr  by  Seistan  and  Afghanistan.    In  its  political  con- 
dilkniy  tlids  provinoe  is  more  ocmnected  with  the  Afj^i&n 
than  with  the  Persian  soyerdgnty.    The  most  northerly 
and  easterly  parts  of  it,  ccnnprehending  more  than  one 
halfy  are  called  Beloochistan,  and  are  subject  to  the  Af« 
ghans*    The  southern  and  western  are  more  particularly 
called  Ifekrfin ;  but  even  here,,  the  influence  of  the  Shah 
4>f  Persia  is  alight  and  ambiguous.    Chobar,  and  several 
olher  places  on  the  coast,  are  subject  to  the  Im&n  of  Mus- 
cat, who  thus  eigoy  s  a  sort  of  ascendancy  in  the  maritime 
parts.     These,  however,  are  poor  and  sandy  deserts.     It 
was  here  that  the  army  of  Aleunder  was  subjected  to 
.  au^  wnpt^hed  privations  in  their  attempt  to  return  from  In- 
dia. .The  intenoreonsiata  of  high  mountainous  tracts,  inter- 
sperse with  fertile  vaU^ys,  supplied  with  water  by  mountain 
torrents,  btl^t  containing  no  permanent  rivers  which  reach 
the  sea.    The  communities  consist  of  similar  materials  to 
those  .of  the  other  billy  parts  of  Persia,  partly  agricultural, 
partly  pastoral  and  predatory.    There  are  many  different 
tribea  «in4  independent  diiefs,  of  whom  the  Belooches  are 
.the  most  numeious.    There  are  also  scmie  Loori  tribes, 
whose  diaracter  for  robbery  is  ttngularly  infamous.    They 
murder  in  cold  blood  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and 
abandon  themselves  to  irregular  inclinations  of  all  kinds. 
Little  disposed  to  fiunily  cares  and  affections,  they  rear 
lew  children,  and  keep  up  thw  numbers  chiefly  by  man- 
stealing. 

The  women  of  Mekrftn,  in  general,  are  not  subjected  to 
the  same  sedusion  as  in  other  Mahometan  countries,  and 
appear  indiscriminately  in  public.  Further  d^etails  will  be 
reserved  for  our  account  of  Afghanistan.  Seistan,  a  pro- 
S^i^tao.  vinoe  singular  for  the  melancholy  change  both  of  physical 
and  moral  aspect  which  it  has  undergone,  will  also  be  des- 
cribed in  the  same  place. 
KboraMD.       The  great  province  of  Khorasan,  or  the  ^<  country  of  the 
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Bvaif^  might  deseive  a  very  extended  geographical  descrip.   BOOK 
tion,  but  we  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  niost  remark*  ........... 

able  points.     Conterminous  with  Tartary,  it  is  exposed  to 
great  variations  of  temperature.   The  soil,  though  in  many 
places  sandy  and  dry,  produces  in  abundance  all  the  ne* 
cessaries  of  life,  also  a  large  quantity  of  indigo,  gall  nuts^ 
and  good  cochineal.     There  is  a  great  number  of  Turoo* 
mans  in  this  province,  which  furnishes  good  pasture  for 
their  flocks.    (The  finest  carpets  in  Persia  are  made  in 
Khorasan ;  and  sabre  blades  are  made  here,  equalling  in 
reputation  those  of  Damascus.     The  mountains  furnish 
ruXm-balcAs  and  ttuxjuoise  stones.     The  high  reputation 
of  the  horses  of  this  country  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  native  place  of  the  famous  Nysean  horses,  so  much  ex« 
tolled  in  history.     The  ancients  generally  concur  in  placN 
ing  the  Hippobotos^   or  great  stud   of  Persia,  in  the 
plains  of  Ray ;  so  that  it  wasnecessarily  onthe  way  in  tn* 
veiling  from  Babylon,  or  from  Persepolis  to  the  Caqrian 
Gates".   The  denominatiim  of  the  Nysean  phun  is  still  ge^ 
nerally  applied,  though  with  strong  doubts,  to  tllis  Sip^ 
pcbotos  of  Media.     Adhering  to  these  data,  we  must  oon* 
sider  the  Nysean  horses  as  a  race  diffused  through  a  very 
wide  country,  since  there  were  reckoned  in  the  Hippobo* 
tos,  150,000  horses,  or,  according  to  some,  60,000  mares. 
But  when  we  find  Xerxes  caunng  to  be  led  in  pomp,  be^ 
fore  his  triumphal  car,  ten  Nysean  horses,  consecrated^  and 
magnificently  adorned ;  when  we  find  this  same  monarch 
drawn  by  Nysean  horses,  while  none  of  that  precious  breed 
seems  to  have  been  assigned  to  his  guards,  or  to  his  3nett« 
nue%  we  are  tempted  to  think  with  the  learned  Manner^ 
that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  great  Hippo* 
botos,  destined  to  mount  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
stud  which  was  appropriated  to  the  king  at  Nysea.     But 
it  may  be  asked  what  Nysea  this  was,  among  all  tl|ose  men« 

•  Strabo.  Geog.  XL  796,  802.    Diod.  XV^II.  110.    AniiD,  Vlli  ISf 
Euitatlu  ad  'Dmy%,  Peii^.  T.  101T«  liidor.  etc. 

*  Herod.  Y I.  40. 
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BOOK   tioned '  in  ancient  writings.     The  vojA  ttud&  of  PcnU 

XXXIl.  ^^^^  jjy  ^^  afliwiefits,  fXaced  in  Mcdb;  Una  name,  taken 
in  the  very  extended  meaning  given  to  it  liy  Herodotus, 
nay  include  Hyfcania  and  Pcrthien^,  and  in  that  case  we 
may  consider'  Nesa  on  the  Tedzea,  4XfnespanSng  to  Ny- 
tea  on  the  Obhus^,  as  the  country  of  the  horses  so  much 
valued  by  the  Persian  fnonarchs.' 

Citte  For  half  a  century  the  numerous  towns  of  Xhorasan 

were  devastated  hy  civil  war,  and  they  are  how  slowly  re- 
estidblislung.  Herat,  winch  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
Ehorasan,  is  now  subject  to  tlie  Afglians'.    The  first  So- 

Mcthcd.  pM  of  Persia  made  Meshed  the  capital,  whicli  contained 
l9ie  tomb  of  Huza,  one  of  the  twdve  great  Imans  of  Per- 
sia, whom  he  claimed  as  his  oDncestor.     It  consists  of  about 

NmMmri^  4000  houses.  Nishaboor  is  a  considerable  town  of  about 
half  (!he  siise  of  Meshed ;  Kelat  is  another,  the  birthplace 
of  the  famous  Nadir-Shah  ;  Nesa  is  another,  rich  in  palms, 
m  springs,  and  in  the  tombs  of  saints'.  Roohi,  a  tdwn  of 
9000  houses,  is  the  residence  of  the  prince  Kelesh  Khan, 
die  chief  of  12,000  wandering  families.  Between  Nisha- 
boor and  Herat*  are  Meroo-Shajean,  and  Meroo-al-Rood, 
situated  in  the  fertile  vale  of  the  ancient  Margtana,  whicb 
tevminates  on  the  conffnes  of  the  desert  of  Tajrtary. 

jMOitan.  Slionunn  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Dahistan,  the  coun- 
try of  the  ancient  Dahi,  and  by  Djordjan,  which  is  the 
territory  of  l9ie  ancient  ^ity  af  Hyrcania.  These  coun- 
tries harve  the  same  productions  with  Khorasani 


■■*  To  complete  otnr  topographical  view  of  Persia,  we  mustf 
make  mention  of  the  small  districts  of  Komis  and  KoHist- 
im.  The  first  canton  adjoining  Masanderan  and  Irak  con- 
tains the  town  of  Damegan;.  Here  also:  is  said  to  be  a  foun^ 
tain,  whicb  sometimes  sends  forth  a  wind  so  impetuous  as 
to  carry  off  men  and  animals,  and  tear  up  trees  by  the 
soots  ^  it  is  called*  Bad-khan^,  or  the  house  of  wind,  soma* 


«  Stnbo,  XI.    Plid..  VI.  at^  tS.'  r  Fonter,  Voyage  II.  843. 

■  Uadgi-KhaUah  on  the  »rtide  Khorasan.       *  Tnilhicr  BIS.  JouxnaU 
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tunes  Tcheshmchi-Bad,  or  the  fountain  of  wind^  The  BOOK 
province  of  Kohistan  is  a  mere  desert ;  it  is  probably  the 
crest  of  the  central  plateau  of  Persia.  Tebbes  is  a  good 
town  of  1500  houses.  Some  connect  Kphistan  with  Irak^ 
others  with  Ehorasan.  The  Persian  geographer.  Ham- 
dooUa,  makes  it  a  distinct  province,  extending  as  far  as 
Gaoor.  A  long  tract,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hin- 
doo-Coosh  range  of  mountains,  in  Afgh&nistan,  is  called 
Cohistan  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  %  which  certainly  is  altoge- 
ther different,  although  those  who  place  Cohistan,  or  part 
of  it,  near  the  mountains  7)f^  Gaoor,  or  Paropamisus,  would 
appear  to  connect  diem  together. 


k  LaoglW  Note  on  the  Travels  of  Abd^ool-Rizak. 
*  Account  of  the  kingdom  of  CaubuL 
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PBR8IA   CONCLUDED. 


A  Moral  and  PclMcal  View  tfthai  Cmnniry. 


BOOK    A.  OBUKftAL  idea  has  already  been  giren  of  the  political 
yxxiIL  conditfon  0f  Persia.    Our  present  oliject  is  to  delineate  the 
character  of  the  people  whose  country  we  have  just  de- 
scribed ;  a  subject  which,  though  interesting,  is  confessed- 
ly obscure. 

The  anciept  authors  make  a  general  distinction  between 

«  all  the  Scythias,^  and  «  all  the  Persias.**    The  orien- 

tal  writers  dbtinguish  in  the  same  way,  Tooran,  or  Asiatic 

Inn  tod    Scythia,  fifom  Iran,  or  Persia.    On  the  monuments  of  Per- 

^■2121'^^    sepolis  this  last  name  is  written  Eriene*.     It  is  evidently 

Am  and      identical  with  Arianej  known  to  the  Greeks ;  but  Ptolemy 

^  and  Eratosthenes  apply  the  name  Ariane  exduavely  to 

eastern  Perna.    The  old  name  of  Iran,  or  Eriene,  seems 

to  have  been  restricted  to  this  part,  in  consequence  of  Per- 

ma  and  Media  having  become  warlike  states,  and  rendered 

their  own  names  illustrious.     Herodotus,  however,  gives  us 

a  proof  of  the  general  extension  of  the  name  Iran,  or 

Ariane^  by  telling  us  that  the  Medes  were  originally  called 

Arii^    The  name  Iran  never  became  exdnctin  the  east 

•Luglfc*  NoictoD  Chttdin,  III.  t9U  W«U,  Ami.  L MS. 
^Hiiodot.  VILe.f. 
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The  Annenian  seoflrairfier,  Moses  of  Chortoe.  who  was  BOOK 
bora  almost  <m  the  spot,  includes  under  the  derignation  ' 

Jria^  or  Arianat  the  whde  Peraan  empire  in  the  fourth 
century. 

The  Scythians  of  Ama  have  alirays  been  distinct  fiom 
the  Peraiansi  and  were  their  constant  and  implacable  ene- 
mieSb    The  latter  disdnguished  the  Scythians  by  the  name 
of  Saagf  or  Sak^  which  sigufies  dogs  ^    The  Scythians 
appear,  according  to  some  not  very  good  authorities',  to 
have  founded,  in  fabulous  times,  an  empire  irfiich  embraced 
Peraa  and  the  whole  of  western  Asia ;  such  an  empire,  if 
it  ever  had  existence,  has  left  no  traces  behind  it.    History 
only  admits  one  known  Scythian  invatton,  which  took  place 
624  years  before  the  CSiristian  era.    Very  probably  the 
wandering  tribes  of  ancient  Persia,  such  as  the  CoaaoA^  the  Scjtfaiaa 
CMi,  the  Ifard^,  and  other  pastoral  coBunumties,  were'^^'''"'' 
the  remuns  of  the  Scythian  hordes,  who,  after  they  were 
forced  back  into  the  mountains,  continued  to  infest  the  cul- 
tivated plains  with  their  predatory  incursions. 

The  Parthians,  who,  two  centuries  after  the  death  ofxiwFte- 
Alezander,  re-established  in  great  glory  the  independence  ^^^^**' 
of  Perna,  were  Scythians  or  Sacae,  according  to  some  au- 
thors of  middling  authority*.    Herodotus  and  other  wxi-    ' 
ters  of  greater  weight,  mention  them  amply  as  inhabitants 
of  a  province  of  eastern  Persia.    Nothing  in  their  halnts 
nnr  in  the  names  of  their  kings  gives  any  indication  of  a 
Scythian  ongai '.    In  short,  we  may  consider  it  as  clear, 
that  up  to  the  great  revolution  effected  by  the  Arabians, 
and  the  Mahometan  reli^on,  Iran,  or  Perna,  has,  in  gene- 
ral, been  peopled  by  the  same  indigenous  race,  divided  in- 
to different  nations,  and  speaking  the samelanguage^  though 
with  differences  of  dialect 
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4  Jufdn,  Hift.  II.  cap.  3.    £usebe,  Chionioon  PascfaaL 
*  JinCin  I.  cap.  II.    (It  is  of  the  Parthians  that  Ammian.  Marc,  ipeiksy 
XXI.  Compaie  XXIII.  at  the  end.) 
'Bkfater*!  hittoriod  txA  critical  tmj  oo  the  Arsaddei  and  Samnidci. 
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BOOK       This  jOondDsioQ^  is  di«wii  firom  historicat  tocidvoiijr, 
^^^^^^^^^  n^ght  receiye  adduional  elucidation  by  a  eomparifivxi  of  the 
Andent     early  idioiss  of  Persia,  if  time  and  batbaiism  bad  left  us 
^'^'su^sn-  complete  and  iucontestible  ihopuments  of  that  kind.     Tlie. 
following  are  the  fisicts  which  criticisin  has  ooUected  on  this 
Tiw  Zend.  8ubject«-*.Tbe  most  ancient  dialept  is  thie  Zend  lungwge* 
in  which  the  sacred  books  were  written,  which  go  under 
Zend.       t)ie  general  name  of  Zend-Avesta,  books  which>  thou^  pot 
^^^'^      perfectly  authentic,  certainly  eontidn  very  ancient  tradi- 
tions >,  and  most  probably^  some  fragmt^ntsaqterior  to  tlie 
alleged  destruction  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  M<^,  which 
is  attributed  to  Alexander^    It  is  mpugnant  to  comflson 
sense  to  call  that  language  a  jargon  invented  at  random 
by  tbe  modem  Guebref;   but  it  is  difficult  to  asoer- 
tain  the  places  where  it  was  spoken.     Those  whp  most 
streiHiously  support  the  authenticity  of  the  Zend-Avesta, 
vary  between  Bactra^  the  most  easterly,  and  Adaerbicyao, 
the  most  westerly  oouotry  ^*    Perhaps  it  was  never  a  vul- 
gar, but  always  a  sacred  language,  like  the  Sanskrit,  with 
which  it  possesses  many  radical  terms  in  oommon.    The 
The  FMe*P<hIevi,  or  Pehloowan  dialect,  that  is  to  say^  the  idiom  of 
^^  the  warriors  and  heroes,  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Irak- 

Adjemi,  or  Ibe  Great  Media,  and  among  tbe  Parthians.  It 
has  even  been  said  that  this  was  the  only  dialect  spoken  at 
the  court  of  the  descendants  of  Cyrus,  and  that  of  the  Par- 
thian kings.  It  is  mixed  with  many  Chaldean  and  Syriac 
'  words,  but  is  not  a  mere  dialect  of  the  Chaldee,  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  seems  to  thinks    According  to  some  authors, 

K  Zend-Avesta,  a  work  of  Zoroaster,  &g.  by  Anqiietfl  da  Perron,  ITTL 
Kleuker*8  translation  o€  the  Zend-Afesta,  with  a  eommeiitaiy,  (in  German.) 
Compare  Sir  Wm.  JoDes*s  letter  to  M .  Anquetil,  1771.  Meiners  and  Tycii. 
sen*ft  different  memoin  in  the  Gottingen  ComraeBtaries  t  but,  above  all,  Ri- 
chardson*8  Dissertation  co  the  Languages  of  Eastern  Nations,  prefixed  to  liis 
Persian  Diotlonarj. 

i»  Massoodi  in  the  Notices  and  Extracts,  1. 21.  At, 

>  Heeren,  Idees  sor  la  poUtiqoe,  etc  11.  403. 

^  Anquetil  de  Perron,  Zend-Ay.  pattkiu  WaU,  IjogaaB  de  rOrieat,  |i» 
IflS. 

>  Adelung.  Mithr.  I.  272.  Sir  W.  Joneses  Description  of  the  Penians,  in 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  aod  tbe  Notes  of  M.  Langlis. 
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the  Pehlevi  iras  likewue'-  in-  use  MKmg  wmi  tribm  in  the  BOOK 
north  of  Persia,  and  among  others  the  Paddans  of  Shir,  ^"^^^'^ 
wanF'.  The  Turkish  geographer  says  that  it  is  apoken  in 
one  part  of  Farsistan.  The  sacred  books  were  traasbtted 
iaCo  this  language,  and  in  it  there  nxe  aeyeral  inacriptiods 
of  the  times  of  the  Sassaiiides  ".  B«Ht  by  degrees,  the  prinoes 
of  this  dynasty  ^irho  reigned  from  the  year  SI  1  to  6BS,) 
banished  the  Pehlevi  to  the  monntaina  of  ParthSeue,  and 
eren  introdueed,  by  express  laws,  the  Use  of  the  Parsee,  or  The  Panee. 
the  didact  of  Farsiatati.  This  Itaguage,  softer  than  the 
Pehlevi,  which,  in  that  respect,  exeelled  the  Zend,  must 
have  long  had  the  ascendaoM^  in  the  Persian  monarchy. 
It  is  the  only  one  which  furnishes  an  explanation  of  almost 
all  those  Permn  names  which  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans^  When  the  Arabians,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, invaded  Persia,  the  Parsec^  banished  from  the  court, 
lost  its  high  reputation,  and  when  it  was  meant  to  be  re* 
stored  to  its  former  rank,  under  the  Dilemites  in  077,  it 
was  now  oarrupted  by  a  large  interniixture  of  Arabic.  Yet 
great  poets  and  able  orators  formed  it  into  a  rich  and  har- 
monious language,  distinguished  under  the  name  of  the 
modem  Persian.  The  ancient  Parsee,  used  amonir  the  Modem 
Gnebres,  will  owe  its  immortality  to  the  Sha-Naameh,  the  '"'"' 
historical  work  of  Ferdoosi,  and  the  Statistical  account  of 
Indostan,  entitled  Ayen  Akbeir,  written  in  1600;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  the  true  Parsee  lost  its  predominance  in  its  na- 
tive eountry,  it  gained  a  fresh  ascendancy  at  the  court  of 
the  Great  MoguL  At  the  present  day  the  modern  Persian 
is  banished  from  the  north  of  Persia,  and  eVen  from  Tehran, 
by  the  ruder  language  of  the  Turks.  The  term  deriy  or 
^S^age  of  the  courts,  is  now  apphed  hnproperly  to  the 

"*  P.  Angduf  ft  &  JoiephOi  Gatophyhe.  Fbs.  p.  lOt. 

*  Sylfeetie  de  Secy's  Fenian  Antiqahiei. 

•Edaod  de  ReKquice  Ungiue.  Pta,  in  Dmut  MieedL  II.  97,  9e&. 
Adelunc^  Mithr.  I.  87&,    AnquedU  Zend-ATCila,  II.  Ac 

'  Dar  dgnffici  ft  gftte  and  ft  palaoe.  We  may  lemaik  its  affinity  to  ihe 
Dttiah  dor^  the  Gcniuui  thor^  and  the  English  dter,  aU  meaning  Ihe  mne 
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BOOK  naodeni  PergUtn,  althourii  it  is  so  desigiuited  hf  Fetdom 
'tn  the  following  passage. 
Diaiecte  of     cc  xbe  Umffuage  of  the  Pemans  was  diyided  into  seven 

tliePenfan* 

different  dialects.    Four  of  these,  the  Sooki^  the  Hmrtti^ 


the  Sagxif  and  the  Smoali^  are  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
ver  were  esteemed  fashionable,  but  the  case  i»  diflSsreat 
with  the  other  three,  the  Parsee^  the  Deri^  and  the  Pdk- ' 
UvL  The  Farsee  b  distinguished  for  its  softness,  and  is 
spoken  chiefly  in  the  district  of  Istakhar ;  the  Deri,  derir- 
ed  from  the  ancient  Persian,  is  celebrated  for  its  politeness 
and  elegance.  Belook,  Maroo-Shaoan,  and  Bokhara  are 
the  principal  towns  in  which  it  is  spoken.    Some  authors 

add  to  these  Badhakshan.^ 

Among  these  dialects,  the  Haroht  or  Herwi  was  spoken 
in  Khorasan,  the  Segs  or  Sagasi  in  Se^stan,  and  the  Se^ 
wall  or  Zabuli  in  Zabulisten,  a  name  given  to  the  Sc^ 
man  range  in  the  present  Afghan  territory.    Others  men- 
tion also  the  Sogd,  the  KhooOt  and  some  other  dialects. 
The  Koord  is  like  the  Pehleviy  a  mixture  of  Pernan  and 
Chaldee. 
Cftniwfriffn      We  must  now  take  notice  of  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
^  ^'wiX""?^^^*^^  ^^  historical  geography  by  the  Persian  language, 
the  Oennan  both  ancient  and  modem.    In  all  its  dialects,  and  at  all 
]|J[|L^!^  periods,  this  language  contains  not  only  a  great  number  of 
German  words,  but  German  inflections,  and  forma  of 
syntax^.     It  contiuns  also  words  of  Danish,  Icelandie,  and 
English,  which  are  not  German,  but  pure  Gbthie  ^  and 
to  complete  these  irregular  cmnddences,  it  fellows,  in  some 
measure,  the  IcelancBc  rules  of  versification,  strange  and 

%  Addling  hai  mentioned  281  Genaan  rooli  in  the  Panet.     TIm  inii-  <* 
Dittves  end  in  ten^  dait  &e.   The  prepositive  articles  U,  mer^  dcr^  ooziespood 
to  5f,  ge,  fte.  in  Gennan.    Mithr.  I.  2S4b 

'  The  following  are  a  few  instances  i 
FrtUm^  greatness,  (in  Zend.)       >     Freua^  nouriihiii^  powec,  (in  loeland- 
Fretanm^  nourishing*      do.  /         ic.) 

Ihnmfd^  food,  do,  Trwea^  to  grow  fiit,  (Danish.) 

GueochU^  flock,  do.  Qwr^,  flock,  do^ 

JTAooda,  God,  (Paisee.)  Ghood^  God,  (Swedish.) 

Hidao^  pure,  boljr,  (PefaleTL)  ^alogi  boly,  (Icdaadic.) 

5 
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arUtimfy  as  diey  aie^  This  reflonUaiioe,  not  80  stiong  or  ^  BOOK 
unifomi  as  has  been  maintained  by  Leibnits,  wbo  has  been  ^"°"^^* 
always  copied  by  oompilersy  is  slUl  rafficiently  to  to  arrest 
the  notioe  of  an  Icelander  taken  to  Shiraz,  and  suffidently 
so  to  enable  us  to  explain  die  ancient  Persian  and  Scandi- 
navian names  by  one  another.  Thus  the  dty  of  Pasargadse, 
the  name  of  which  signifies,  *<  an  entrenched  Pernan 
camp^^  would  in  Icelandic  be  Parsa^gard ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably the  Pernan  name  from  which  the  Greeks  have 
made  Pasargadie. 

From  the  resemblance  thus  substantiated,  systenwmakers  rnt*>^ni^inf 
have  Tentured  to  draw  a  thousand  conclusions.   The  Goths  ^^^ 
and  Grermans  they  have  found  to  be  a  Peruan  cdony,  and 
the  Persian  Kermtm  they  make  the  etymon  for  Grermany. 
Bold  oompilers  have  proceeded  fitfther.    A  Scottidi  audior, 
who  revived  the  old  error  of  those  who  confound  the  Scy- 
thians, the  Getse,  and  the  Goths,  has  ventured  to  trace 
from  Perria  to  Scotland  the  imaginary  route  lyf  a  chimeri- 
cal people,  whom  he  has  fonned  from  so  many  beterogcne* 
ous  elements.      These  reveries  vanish  when  we  observe 
that  die  vesemUanee  of  the  Persian  to  the  Gotfak  is  not 
ationger  than  that  of  the  same  language  to  the  ^anscrity 
and  the  other  andenC  idioms  of  IndostanS     On  the  other 
hand,  the  resemUanoe  of  the  Sanscrit  to  Ghneek  and  Latin 
is  equalfy  strong*.    In  short,  firocn  the  recent  obsorvtttion 
of  a  great  critic,  the  ancient  Sdavonian,  die  resemblance  of 
whidi  to  the  Persian  was  already  known,  presents  as  much 
afliaity  with  the  German  and  the  Icebmdic,  as  the  modem 
Sdavoniaa  bu^^ui^es'.    Thus  all  these  hmguages  resemble 
one  another ;  but  they  are  all  to  be  referred  to  some  com- 
mon but  unknown  origin.    Perhaps  men  of  one  and  the 
same  race  peopled  all  these  countries  previously  ^o  any  his- 

•  Compare  Gladwin  on  the  Bhetoric  and  Poetry  of  the  Feruans,  and  the 
ScaUa.  ledbmd.  BIS.  or  Olafien^s  Poetry  of  the  andcnt  Scaiidhunrlans,  (in 

BnUi.) 

*PaiiL  I  S.BartholomeO|  de  anti^uitate  et  affinitate  liogns  Zendicsy  Sam^ 

ierdamic0|  ct  GcrmanitaSi 

■  Sdikgel  on  the  I  language  and  T^rarning  of  the  InditnSy  duT. 
'  ScUaaery  in  his  edition  of  Nestor. 
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BOOK  torica}  i^ccBds.  Orpmiic^  Mcieiit  twwmnicitkms  tiaS 
xxxli,  diiti<ed  the  nxoe  idm»'  of  jdfcviliwirioD,  ud  had  •ub|ecte<l" 
to  ruks  pomeaiiog  gral  imitoal  aulAiity  the  HHiods  by 
^kdfeb  ^ie  ideoa  were  expiwiQcL  We  we  not  aeqtumced 
with  the  Ihcl;  but  we  faiow  th«l  »«  one  of  timd  tmA^^ 
baaa  better  eimm  then  uotber  to  be  ccMpeidered  m  Am 
original  stock. 
Fhyned  "  ThepbjfHtalcQMtiluliooof  thePaiMiiaisfliB^^ 
eoudiotioD  of  the  Syriana,  the  AxMbo^  apd  the  Jews.  It  is  oa  die 
An.,  '  whole  goody  but  the  oomplezioD  even  in  the  iMvtteni  pio^ 
viacea  haa  ^  tinge  of  ydUow,  It  eveai  aaauniea  aome  da- 
grae  of  the  olive  hw^  partiouharly  in  the  men,  in  FanustaB 
and  Kennan.  Tha  hair  ia  blade,  the  forehead  Ugh,  the 
poae  aquibnai  the  chedu  fuU,  the  obtn  larger  and  tfaecoun. 
tanaaee  genaratly  ovd.  Pacq[deofrankaBd  wealUiaiwofl 
ton  dUMrtinguM^ed  by  a  iaiger  nmkt,  A  Peniaa  female 
beauty  haa  a  niiddK^g  stature,  I019  Uaak  hair,  huge  eye% 
aidbed  eye-brows,  long  eye- laches,  the  OQAGppkfldao  a  fine 
caroatioa  with  a  little  red,  a  smaU  nos^,  the  mouth  nar* 
IQV,  the  efaio  retiring,  the  teeth  whiti^  the  neok  long,  the 
haeast  of  moderate  projeotion,  the  feet  and  the  hands  smalls 
the  shajie  alender,  and  the  skin  exttemely  soft  The  m«| 
am  generally  robust,  and  well  adapted  for  mifiCary  exer^ 
case;  but,  fhias  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and  periiaps  the  piwc 
valeooe  of  sidiae  matter  in  the  dust,  they  are  particnhu-lj 
Cl^g^^^  aul^eot  to  diseases  of  the  eye^  Their  heads  are  duiv^^ 
and  generally  covered  wiih  long  crimson  boonetsi  The 
iana  and  the  ornaments  of  the  turban  vary  according  to 
rank,  wealth,  cr  private  fan<^»  Those  of  the  prifices  aed 
grandees  are  covered  with  waving  tufts  of  featlrars,  psarla^ 
pnd  diamonds.  The  monarch  alone  wears  on  his  hcnd  the 
emblems  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  tenesttial  gkbel^  The 
beard  is  sacred  with  the  Persians,  and  cultivated  with  the 
Utmost  care.  For  any  one  to  touch  it  is  an  unpardonable 
insult.  They  often  wear  three  or  four  light  suits  of  cblhea 
over  one  another,  bound  round  with  a  girdle.     The  pee- 
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sRi^try  irear  only  one  simple  surtout  xjfa  flqtiare  sbape^  but  book 
varyiBg  in  widt^  and  leDgfh  in  the  different  provinces  *;  ^^ixiii. 
The  aame  dreas^  however,  has  not  been  invamUy  retainer 
It  appears  fiom  aqme  paintings  in  the  palace  pf  the  FcHty 
Piliars  at  Ispahan,  which  represent  the  costume  of  the  age 
of  Shah^AbbaSy  that  large  turbans,  full  muatac^ioa,  and 
sfoootb-ahaven  chins,  were  then  the  fashion  Ui  Persia,  lfh\si^ 
has  now  ^ven  place  to  the  high  narrow  black  cap  of  sheep* 
skin^  and  the  long  busby  faeavd ;  the  latter  ajqpendage  hav. 
ing  been  «  costume  of  the  empire  many  centuries  before^ 
The  women  cov^  their  heads  with  pieces  of  silk  of  differ* 
entooburs.  The  clothes  of  the  dancdng  women  are  shortes 
than  those  of  the  men,  but  in  women  of  condition  they  des^ 
eead  tq  the  toes  *.  White^  light,  and  flowing,  this  dress 
has  the  air  of  a  religious  habiliment,  or  a  magnificent  un* 
dressi  The  veil  is  rigidly  worn  in  the  towns.  A  general 
fashion  in  the  Mahometan  nations  of  the  east  obliges  the 
women  of  Persia  to  wear  enormously  wide  pantaloons  stuf« 
fed  with  cotton.  The  luxury  of  dress  has  sustained  cqn^ 
aidemble  retrenchments  during  the  recent  troubles. 

Their  dwelling-houses,  like  those  of  the  Asiatics  in  g^»il<miak 
ipersl,  are  the  reverse  of  ostentatious  in  their  exterior,  bemg 
generally  built  of  earth  or  mud,  and  no  windows  appearing^ 
to  the  view  of  the  passenger.  They  are  ahnost  all  flat  roofr 
ed,  and  only  one  story  high.  The  only  exceptions  seem 
to  be  attached  to  local  situations.  At  Sultanieb,  the  rod*a 
are  of  the  shape  of  bee  hives.  At  Lanker*Rood  and  Uey 
Nain,  in  Irak*Adj6mi,  those  of  the  qld  buildings  resemble 
the  roofs  of  mosques,  and  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old 
fashion  prevalent  in  that  part  of  the  country.  At  a  neat 
^vBlage,  called  X[oorood,in  the  same  province,  the  houses  have 
aeYeral  stories,  with  flat  roofs.  Those  of  the  richer  classes 
ave  highly  supedb  in  the  interior,  yet  simple  in  every  thing 
that  can  be  denominated  furniture.  The  floor  is  entirely 
overspread  with  carpets;  those  of  Herat  being  the  richest 
and  finest ;  and  nodiing  eisp  is  required  by  prince  or  pea* 

»lbid.pLV.  .     «lbid.iiLyi. 
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BOOK  sant  ibr  seat,  bed,  table,  and  derottonal  kneeUng,— the  m^ 
XXXIII.  ly  jypereiice  being  in  the  quality.  The  custom  of  kneeL 
ing  on  their  catpets  at  their  prayers  gives  those  articles  of 
furniture  a  sacred  character,  and  forms  one  reason  for  the 
custom  of  viators  always  leaving  their  slippers  at  the  door. 
The  doors  of  the  apartments  are  of  carved  or  painted  wood, 
and  double,  but  alwqrs  open  during  the  day,  the  door-way 
bong  fiUed  by  a  light  curtain  \ 
Mode  of        The  Persians  eat  twice  or  thriee  in  the  day-    Tlior  dKiw 

^^  ner  is  at  noon.  Thnr  best  meal  is  the  supper.  The  ft- 
▼oniite  fish  of  the  rich  is  pillaw,  or  boiled  rice,  variously 
dressed.  Wheat  is  the  usual  food  of  the  people.  Melons, 
fruits^  and  confections,  form  the  leading  articles  in  tb< 
Perrian  entertainments.  Persons  of  the  bon  ton  were,  tiB 
lately,  ahaost  openly  treacherous  to  the  law  of  Mahomet 
in  tbdr  predilection  for  the  profane  wordiip  of  Bacchus ; 
but  the  common  people  have  always  been  strangers  to  in- 
toxication. Their  meals,  ceremonious  and  rilent,  never  ex- 
ceed an  hour. 
A  Pcnte  The  following  is  Sir  R.  Eer  Porter^s  description  of  an 
entertainment  given  to  him  by  the  prime  minister  of  the 
prince  of  Adzerbidjan  at  Tabri;s.  He  and  his  compamons 
were  shown  into  an  extenrive  saloon,  carpeted  all  over,  and 
widi  the  usual  accompaniments  of  nummuds,  which  are 
long  and  narrow  pieces  of  a  thicker  and  softer  substance, 
made  of  wool  or  felt.  On  some  of  these  sat  several  of  the 
offloen  of  state,  who  rose  on  their  approach ;  and  after  the 
usual  compliments,  the  company  took  their  station,  sitting 
crosft-legged  on  the  nummuds  appmnted  for  their  accom- 
modation. When  the  host  entered,  all  the  company  rose, 
and  on  being  re-seated,  he  bowed  to  each  person  according 
to  his  rank,  uttering  a  compliment  suited  to  the  esteemed 
importance  of  the  guest  The  routine  of  the  entertainment 
was  the  following :— «>Ka1ioons,  or  smoking  apparatus^  were 
presented ;  then  coffee  served  in  very  small  cups,  without 
cream  or  sugar ;  kalioons  succeeded ;  then  tea  in  larger 
cups.    After  this  ten  minutes  were  occupied  in  conversa- 

^  Portals  TnveU,  Vd.  L 
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Hon,  when  the  minister  cave  a  siirnal  for  dinner  to  be  BOOK 
brought.  Several  servants  immediatel j  entered} :  beariDg  a 
kng.  narrow  roll  of  flowered  cotton  in  their  apns^  which 
they  hud  down,  and  spread  before  the  whole  company,  who 
occupied  both  sides  of  the  room.  Thb  napcMry  was  placed 
dooe  to  their  knees.  The  next  service  was  to  set  a  piece 
of  thin  bread  or  cake  before  each  guest)  to  be  used  as  a 
pbUe  and  napkin.  Then^  caine  a  tray  between  every  two 
persons,  containing  the  following  articles  of  food:— -two 
bowls  of  sherbet,  each  provided  with  a  wooden  spoon  of 
delicate  and  elegant  workmanship ;  a  couple  of  dishes  of 
piUau,  composed  of  xice  soaked  in  oil  or  butter ;  boiled 
fowls  I  raisins,  and  a  little  saffron ;  two  plates  with  aliced 
inelons ; .  two  others,  containing  a  dozen  kabboba,  or  mor- 
sels  of  dry  broiled  meat ;  and  a  dish,  presenting  a  fowl, 
roasted  to  a  cinder.  The  whole  party  along  the  extended 
web  bdng  omilarly  supplied^  the  host  gave  the  signal  for 
fidling  to ;  at  which  every  back  became  bmt,  every  face 
was  brought  dose  to  the  point*  of  attack,  .and  every  jaw 
was  instantly  in  motion.  The  rice,  or  other  victuals,  wiu, 
with  a  dexterity  which  to  strangers  appeared  wonderful, 
gathered  up  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  at  the 
same  moment  thrust  into  the  mouth.  No  cessaticm  could 
be  observed  in  the  universal^  active  transition  of  meat,  me- 
lon and  sherbet,  frcmi  the  board  to  the  mouths  of  the  gravis 
and  ^tinguished  assembly.  The  aounds  of  mastication 
were  particularly  audible*  At  this  repast  the  foreigners 
were  rather  losa»  from  their  awkwardness  and  want  of  suc- 
cess in  gathering  up  such  dishes  as  were  in  a  comminuted 
state.  The  seryants  cleared  away  in  the  same  order  ia 
which  the  things  had  been  put  down :  water  was  carried 
loiind,  and  poured  on  their  hands  over  a  basin,  which  they 
dried  with  their  pocket  handkerchiefs.  A  kalioon  with  tea 
followed,' and  continued  with  a  few  interruptbns  during  the 
converaatiopK  which  now,  for  the  first  time,,  took  place.  A 
froh  kalioon  finished  the  entertainment,  and  the  company 
rose  to  take  their  leave.*^Tbeir  cleanliness,  both  in  their 
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BOOK  perBons  and  houses  has  been  pnused;  jet  the  oonnnonpeo- 
XXXIII.  pig  ipj^  Bcwaewbat  dovenl j* 

In  Persia  a  native  never  enters  a  room  in  boots  or  slip- 
pers, and  a  compliance  with  tlus  custom  is  expected  from 
foreigners. '  Where  the  unmannerly  piide  of  the  latter  has 
objected  to  it,  and  yet  poKtical  reasons  rendered  it  advisa- 
ble  to  receive  such  a  visitor,  means  have  been  (»ovided  for 
receiving  him  in  the  open  air.  Another  point  of  etiquette 
is  to  keep  the  head  covered,  and  the  English  gentlemen  in 
the  entertainment  now  described  were  obliged  to  dine  in  thw 
bocked  hats  and  feathers,  though  some#hat  incommodious. 
The  circumdsion  of  the  boys  is  peifortned  by  a  surgeon^. 

Marriages,  ThemarnagMareconductedthrou^  the  mediation  of  agents. 

^^^  The  ward-robe  forms  the  only  portion.  The  bride  isconduet- 
ed  to  her  husband*s  house  in  the  night  with  a  grand  proces* 
Am  J  aceompiuiied  by  the  light  of  flambeaux,  and  instrumen-t 
tatmosiCf  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  the  first  wife  enjoys  pew 
eoliar  pRTDgatives.  Their  fiineral  processions  are  conducted 
with  much  show*  They  raifte  superb  tombs  to  the  rich ;  sudi 
are  those  dT  die  twelve  Im&ns  or  vicars  of  the  prophet,  r&. 
garded  by  the  Persians  as  his  only  le^timate  successors. 

The  luxury  of  the  modern  has  several  points  of  resent 
blanoe  to  th^t  of  the  ancient  Persians.  Umbrellas,  sedan- 
chairs,  carpets  for  the  floors,  and  several  other  conveniens 
eies  and  luxuries,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  finom  die 

TieacmcDt  ancient  Persians.    I^arge  gardens  afibrd  a  solitary  walk  to 
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the  women  of  the  great,  whom  jealousy,  or  conventional 
decorum,  keeps  aloof  from  the  view  of  strangers.  But 
though  we. are  led  to  consider  their  home  ais  their  prison^ 
such  is  the  kindly  influence  of  halnt,  that  the  mere  idea  of 
giving  even  the  most  handsome  woman  more  liberty,  such 
as  an  opportunity  of  being  seen  or  admii«d,  though  at  a 
respectful  distance,  by  other  men  than  their  husbands^ 
would  be  considered  as  a  degrading  insult,  pregnant  with 
flnisery.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  had  his  cariosity  gratified  with 
a  view  of  the  anti-room,    or  private  apartment  of  the 

<>  "  Maia  ^dle  do  fiOfi,  pnftiqufe  pw  let  Aiibo,  at  iMoaivie  dies  let 
Pctmoi.*' 
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ptmoe'B  palace  at  Tabris,  in  which  the  ladies  and  female  boor 
slaves  are  lodged.  It  is  ail  fose^mloured,  and  oocupies  ^^^^i'- 
<Hie  mde  of  the  square.  The  windows  are  particularly 
splendid,  thm  frames  being  subdivided  into  a  vaii^j  ^ 
fiuiciful  patterns,  as  stars,  circles,  points,  and  a  thousand 
serpentine  conceits,  flowing  graoefulljr  into  each  other, 
while  the  separations  are  filled  with  the  most  briliiiuit  * 
stained  glass  of  all  colours  and  shades.  Adjoining  to  this 
there  is  a  series  of  el^ant  bathing  rooms,  and  i^mcious 
dressing  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  mirror 
glass,and  the  floors  laid  with  the  richest  oarpets.-^Within  the 
precincts  of  the  harem,  the  wives  and  handsome  female  slaves 
lure  treated  with  great  indulgence,  which  is  sometimes  carried 
to  an  imprudent  length,  so  that  these  females,  by  an  enor«- 
motts  expenditure  in  frivolous  articles  of  dress,  often  ruin  the 
richest  ma^rs.  The  Persian  ladies  regard  the  bath  as 
die  place  of  their  greatest  amusement.  They  make  ap^- 
pointinents  to  meet  there,  and  often  pass  seven  or  eight 
hours-  together  in  the  carpeted  saloon,  telling  stories,  relaU^ 
ing  anecdotes,  eating  sweetmeats,  sharing  their  kalioons^ 
and  completing  their  pretty  forms  into  all  the  fancied  per* 
fectioDs  of  the  east ;  dyeing  their  hair  and  eyebrows,  and 
staining  thrir  bodies  with  fantastic  devices,  ami  not  unfire* 
quently  with  the  figures  of  trees,  birds,  and  beasts ;  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  This  is  spread  over  the  breast,  as  far 
down  as  the  navel,  to  which  point  all  their  garments  are 
open,  for  the  diq>lay  of  these  artificial  embellishments.  The 
Persian  mothers  have  the  hapjnness  of  being  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  kindness  by  their  children  of  both  sexes, 
during  life*  It  is  rather  an  ambiguous  glory  f<ff  the  Per-  Bannchi. 
nans,  that  they  have  the  credit*  of  being  the  inventors 
of  eunuchs  as  guardians  to  the  seraglios.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  certain  that  the  eunuchs  were  as  numerous  and 
as  powerful  at  the  ancient  court  of  Persepolis  as  at  the 
modem  courts  of  Ispahan  and  Tehran.  The  education  of 
the  princes,  so  much  admired  by  Plato^  was,  like  thai  of 
the  modeni  Persiana,  entrusted  to  eusucha^ 

•  Heiod.  VI.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  X.  IS.  Steph.  oa  the  word  S^mia. 
'  Plalo  de  Leg.  III.  Ludan.  in  Rimndio. 
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BOOK   .    In  addition  to  ka.  effeminate  taite  fm  trinkets  and  jewd* 
XXXIIL  i^yy^  ^  Persian  still  preserves  the  ancient  praetice  of 
Dsodog     painting  his  eyebrows  and  beard  black*.      The  P^rnan 
womto.      emmdiSy  and  the  satraps  of  antiquity,  were  entertained  at 
meals  with  instrumental  music,  performed  by  the  dancing 
women,  whom  the  Greeks  called  musurges,  and  the  French 
-    bayaderes.    All  that  Suidas  and  Athenssus  have  said  of 
them  applies  to  the  modem  Penaans,  and  might  seem  to 
be  copied  by  Chardin  in  his  more  recent  descripuons^; 
The  festival  of  Gulrysah,  or  the  profusion  of  roses,  is  also 
of  ancient  origin ;  a  fine  climate,  and  a  profuse  vegetation, 
render  it  perpetual. 
The  gitnt.      The  great  people  in  Perna  never  walk  on  foot    Wheel 
carriages  are  not  known  ismoog  them,  except  one  or  t^o 
specimens  of  European  manufacture  in  the  possession  of 
the  royal  family.    Tbey  always  travel  on  horseback ;  ih^ 
baggage,  and  generally  their  women,  being  conveyed  on 
camels.    Tbey  travel  in  the  night,  as  less  escbausting  to 
the  constitution,  and  less  threatening  to  their  health,  than 
the  heat  of  the  day.     Following  up  the  same  principle,  the 
industrious  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns 
make  a  practice  of  sptading  some  of  the  sultry  hours  of  the 
day  in  the  public  gardens,  under  the  umbrageous  foliage  of 
the  trees,  where  they  indulge  in  conversation^  and  leisurely 
social  enjoyment'. 
lUrbaioufl      Many  barbarous  modes  of  punishmenir  now  in  use  are 
mm*^*      of  ancient    institution.     Rebels  were  burned    ahve,   or 
sawed  in  two.    The  victims  of  political  differences  had 
their  eyes  put  out,  or  their  ears,  noses,  or  hands  cut 
off«    These  were  amusements  for  the  ancieqt,  as  tbey 
are  for  the  modern  sovereigns  of  this  country^      Dur* 
ing  the  civil  contests  which  followed  the  death  of  Ke< 

•  OUviar,  V.  til.  Xenoplun,  Cyiopb  I.  and  VIII. 

'  A  then.  III.  Suidas  od  the  void  MmnttgL  XcnopboD^  Cyiop.  IF.  «t 
tile  end. 

<  PcHn^  TfAvdeiii  Penk»  fol.  I.  p.  a89 

^  Herod.  V.  Pluluch  in  Artaaene.  Cteiias  in  Pen.  XenopiioB  Eipcdii. 
I.  Ammian.  MaicdL  XXIIL  and  XXX.  Pfocop.  de  £elio  Penico,  &c. 
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rim  Khan,  Zackee  Khan  who  usurped  the  government,  BOOK, 
coming  to  the  town  of  Yezdikhast,  made  a  sudden  demand  ^^^^"' 
oo  the  magistrates  for  a  sum  of  money  due  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  he  accused  them  of  secreting.  They  denied 
toeanrears,  asserted  they  had  no  money  concealed,  and 
Aat  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  collect  the  sum  he  required. 
On  finding  the  unhappy  cidzens  firm  in  their  declarations, 
he,  without  more  ado,  ordered  a  certain  number  of  the  most 
Jwpccted  characters  in  the  town  to  be  taken  to  a  rock,  near 
the  window  where  he  sat,  and  immediately  hurled  to  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice,  where  they  lay  a  mangled  sptetade 
of  horror.  One  of  the  wretched  victims  still  survives,  a 
cireumstance  which,  to  those  who  look  at  the  haght  of  the 
rock,  appears  miraculous.  The  present  rulers  are  of  a 
more  benignant  character ;  but  the  infiiction  of  punishment 
is  still  often  too  summary.  Robbery  is  wisely  treated  With 
fhe  utmost  severity ;  one  of  the  prinees '  having,  in  a 
journey,  fbund  a  band  of  mountaineers  in  the  act  of  ^vid- 
ing  their  plunder,  caused  their  bodies  to  be  dismally  muti- 
lated, and  sent  them  to  their  friends  and  neighbours,  to 
Warn  them  of  the  consequences  which  that  crime  would 
now  be  sure  to  bring  after  it  in  Persia.  How  different  this 
from  the  institution  of  regular  trials,  which,  by  the  delay 
and  deliberation  which  they  imply,  accustom  the  offended, 
however  powerful  and  however  justly  indignant,  to  repress 
this  acts  which  flow  from  their  resentment ;  and  how  differ- 
ent from  those  countries  in  which  tribunals  and  police  are 
diffused  alike  through  every  corner  of  an  extensive  ooun. 
try,  for  it  is  well  known,  diat  at  a  distance  from  the  im« 
mediate  presence  of  royalty,  the  licentiousness  of  the  ma- 
rauder experiences  littie  restraint  from  the  Persian  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Kinndr  tells  us,  that  he  saw  two  thieves  built 
up  in  a  wall,  where  they  were  left  to  perish  ^ 

The  ancient  Persians,  like  the  modems,  after  being 
flogged  by  order  of  the  king,  returned  their  thanks  to  him . 
on  their  knees  for  attending  to  their  correction  and  im- 

*  PorUrVTrsfels. 
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BOOK   provement  K    Marks  of  the  most  sham^ul  s«nritude  w^re 
XXXilL  j^^  -Q  ^^  jeaat  revolting  to  the  aneient  lords  of  ?eraa»  4s 


Senriie  uM-they  are  not  to  those  of  modem  times.  At  the  present 
day  a  courtier  calls  hims^  his  master^s  dog;  and  we  know 
that  the  Satraps,  under  the  Parthian  kings^  lay  down  at 
the  foot  of  Ifae  royal  table,  and  reqpectf uUy  took  such  leay- 
ings  of  the  dishes  as  the  monarch  threw  down,  to  them  K 

Ponpooi  The  geniiflexiops  of  the  highest  subjects,  and  the  titles  of 
brother  to  the  sun  and  the  moon  which  they  lavished  on  the 
Persian  monarch,  did  not  allow  the  latter  to  believe  himself 
mortal.  lake  the  modem  Sophas,  he  lived  inaccesuble  iii 
his  seraglio^  surrounded  by  women  and  by  eunuchs.  All 
sulgects,  without  distinction  of  rank,  are  entitled  slavea. 
In  short,  the  ancient  histoiy  of  Persia  pourtray^  almost 
feature  for  feature  the  same  hideous  spectacle  of  despot- 
ian  and  of  slavery  which  the  modern  annals  of  this  couiv 
try  present  to  view.  Theie  is  something  frightful  in  thia 
hereditary  successioaof  the  same  vices  and  the  same  atro- 
dties.  The  present  monarch,  a^d  the  most  of  his  family, 
have  the  charactar  of  being  in  Mome  mievisure  honourable 
mcceptionSi  They  are  scud  to  be  affable  and  humane,  and 
harmoQiotts  among  themaelves.  Renouncing  the  inten^pe- 
xate  habits  «if  some  of  their  predecessors,  sharing  in  their 
journey*  all  the  toils  and  privations  of  the  lowest  subjects 
with  an  unaffected  ease,  they  cultivate  habits  which  are 
niore  manly  and  better  adapted,  to  persons  whose  duties 
embrace  thtd  happiness  and  protection  of  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety, while  their  taste  for  information  is  directed  to  all 
those  topics  which  tend  to  the  general  improvement  It 
is  pos^bla  that  by  their  intercourse  with  the  different  po- 
lished  countries  of  £ur<^,  particularly  through  the  me- 
dium  of  weU-informed  men  who  visit  them,  and  cx>mmuxii» 
cate  the  information  and  the  spirit  which  predominate  in 
eatightenad  communities,  they  may  lay  the  fouxnlation  for 
41  pew  era  ia  the  paticmal  character  and  condition.     If 

k  NiooL  Dunaw.  apud  Stnb.  Xli. 
*  PoMiiL  a|k  Allan. 


other  oounteks  wiU^  in  their  turn,  copy  their  habits  of  sow  BOOK 
briety,  the  advantage  may  be  reciproetl,  and  it  nay  not  ^^txnr. 
be  eafly  to  lay  whether  th^  will  ultimalely  raceive  or  con^ 
Ibr  the  moat  aubatantial  advantages. 

It  has  often  been  saad  that  the  Penrtans  are  the  FrendKOenenl 
men  of  Ana.  The  inhabitaiits  of  Shirat  do  indeed  bear  a^^*^"^^' 
little  ressmbUtace  to  the  Parisians  in  the<  qtnckness  and 
fi^tness  of  theiT  walk,  tiieif  volubUity  of  taagvte,  then: 
haHtj  at  turning  a  oompliment,  the  del^t  th^  take  in 
saying  agreeable  things  eboot  nothing,  and  the  mmute  care 
whidi  they  take  of  thor  ebthes  and  manner  o#  dsemng. 
The  Penians  have,  in  general,  much  subtlety  and  versad^ 
lityof  mind.  In  this  they  certainly  exceed.  OhardSn, 
liirir  best  apologist,  dlows  that  th^  are  thievish,  selfish, 
venal,  and  incapable  of  any  act  of  spontaneous  generosity. 
Their  politeness  is  chiefly  empty  ceitimony.  Their  hoqpi- 
tality  is  both  sullied  with  much  vanity,-  and  acecmipanied 
by  the  hope  of  bang  repaid  with  presents.  They  lieem  to 
consid^  themselves  as  much  mser,  and  mom  ipri^itly  llian 
other  nations;  yet  thttr  wisdom,  Eke  that  of  ttai^  other 
countries,  has  not  yet  established  a  permanent  system  of 
practical  pditical  happiness,  for  they  tontinuaily  ftictuate 
between  anarchy  and  despotism.  Mild  and  humane- in  time 
of  peace,  their  temper  is  completely  altered  in  their  etvii 
wars.  But,  victors  or  vanquished,  rich  or  poor,  their  gai- 
ety and  presence  of  mind  never  forsake  them :  and  it  dften 
haf^ns  that  the  most  violent  quarrels  are  succeeded  by 
immoderate  bursts  of  good  humour. 

The  Mahometan  religion,  which  is  now  that  of  the  great-  ReBgior. 
er  part  of  the  Persdans,  has  in  that  country  lost  much  of 
its  clmracteristic  intolerance  and  fanaticism.  Being  Sbee^ 
kes,  or  followers  of  Ali,  the  Perskms'bear  a  deadly  hata^ed 
to  the  Turks,  and  others  of  the  sect  of  Omar.  In  the 
festival  of  Hosseyn,  the  son  of  Ah,  «me  <^  the  greatest 
Saints  of  the  Persian  sect,  the  streets  of  Shiras  ring 
with  imprecations  against  the  Sonnites  ™.     This  hatred  is 

-  FranUiti,  II.  9%^^J&5. 
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BOOK   prDtiably  kept  iip  by  the  political  rivalry  of  the  two  eni' 
^^^^'^'  pires,  and  no  .such  feelings  are  cherished  towards  other  le^ 
lig^ons.     In  no  part  of  the  east  are  the  Christians  of  Eu- 
rope better  received.     T^e  Jews  and  Armenians  are  suib- 
jected  to  grievances,  but  less  so  than  in  other  countries. 
The  persecution  of  the  Guebres  has  now  ceased.    The 
reigning  kipg  even  tolerates,  in  q>ile  of  the  Penim  deigy, 
various  Mahometan  sects,  and  among  others,  the  Ishmael-. 
ites,  whose  patriarch  resides  at  S[hekh  in  Irak-Adjdmi ". 
The  dei^  experienced  a  still  more  marked  afi&ont  under 
thereignof  the  famous  Nadir.  This  conqueior,  who,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  profound  but  cruel  policy,  meditated 
a  reunion  of  aU  the  Mahometan  sects,  bought  together 
one  day  the  mollahs,  or  doctors  in  theology,  and. the 
Im&ns  or  ministers  of  the  mosques^  and  asked  them  what 
use  they  made  of  their  revenues.     <<  We  employ  them  in 
works  of  piety ,^  was  the  answer ;  <<  we  pay  persons  to  offer 
(Nrayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire ;  we  educate  the 
youth  in  the  public  colleges.^     This  despot  thus  address- 
ed them  in  leply :    ^<  The  calamities  which  the  empire 
has  now  for  half  a  century  experienced,  demonstrate  the 
inefficiency  of  your  prayers;  as  for  the  colleges,  I  will 
look  after  their  support :  and  as  my  soldiers,  the  supports 
of  t^e  religion  and  the  state,  are  the  only  true  moUahs,  I 
ordain  that  your  property  shall  be  confiscated  to  their 
use  V     The  Persian  mosques  differ  from  the  Turkish,  in 
having  no  minarets,  a  difference  probably  rather  founded 
in  architectural  taste  and.  fasluon,  than  proceeding  from 
any  peculiarities  of  religious  opinion. 
The  Za-         It  is  worthy  of  our  notice  in  this  place,  that  there  ex- 
'^  ists  in  Khoosistan  a  very  remarkable  Mahometan  sect,  that 

of  the  Zabians,  who  have  been  erroneously  called  Sabeans, 
and  thus  confounded  with  the  adherents  of  the  ancient 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  called  Sabeism,  and  also 
with  the  people  of  Arabia  Felix  known  under  the  name 

*  RouMCftu,  in  the  Annalen  det  Vojraget,  XIV.  279. 
o  tallies,  ChronologiGal  note  in  Chanlin,  X.  f\U 
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of  Sdbfi  and  ShubA,  which  the  Greek  seocrrapherfihave  ren-  BOOK 

y  o     o     r  XXXllI. 

dered  Saban.    The  sect  now  mentioned,  though  it  has  some  ' 

establishments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  'Bassora  and  Lah* 
sa,  hiis  nothii^  in  oommon  with  the  Sabeans  of  Yemen, 
nor  with  the  worriiip  of  the  stars.  It  was '  founded  in  the 
Bindi  century  by  one  Nassani ;  and  his  religious  books, 
written  in  a  Sjrriac  dialect  approaching  to  the  Galilean, 
-show  the  country  to  which  it  owes  its  origin  i^.  As  the 
Zabians  venerate  the  cross,  as  they  employ  a  kuid  of  bi^ 
tism,  and  call  themselves  <^  the  disciples  of  John,^  they 
were  thought  at  one  time  to  be  a  sect  which  had  originated 
along  with  the  Christian  religion  in  Galilee;  but  this  opi- 
nion has  been  sufficiently  refuted.  Their  doctrines  ap- 
proach nearly  to  those  of  the  Ishmaelites,  and  partly  to 
those  of  the  Guebres.  The  name  John,  according  to  a 
learned  orientalist,  signifies  <<  light,'*'  and  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  denomination  of  the  Christians  of  St. 
John  in  Indian.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Chaldean  fable  on  the  prophet  and  demi-god' 
Oannes.  The  Zabians  sacrifice  poidtry  along  with  a  ram. 
Their  marriages  are  accompanied  by  several  ceremonies, 
referring  to  the  preservation  of  early  virginity'. 

The  sciences  and  belles  lettres  made  a  brighter  figure 
in  Persia,  under  the  sophis,  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  Asia  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  caliphs.     The  state  of 
poems  of  Ferdoosi,  of  Saadi,  and  of  Hafiz,  have  been  j^*^  "** 
read  with  delight  in  European  translations.     The  lively 
-and  exuberant  imaginations  of  these  authors  breathe  the 

* 

9  Notbcfgiii  Midiaelis,  Biblioth.  Orient.  XV.  p^  126, 148.  Nidmhr*s 
eibmpaUuiM  in  the  ttme  work*  XX.  p.  It  and  Norbcrg'tTeplj,  p.  149.  The 
matt  «olfaor»  de  Beligiftne  et  lingoa  SabMunm  in  Gommcnti  Gutting.  XV. 
H.  .Kofbeig,  a  learned  orientalist,  and  Piefenor  at  Land,  if  now  engaged  in 
a  work  on  the  dialect  and  doctrinct  of  the  Zabiane. 

4  Tycfaten  in  the  Geraian  Mnieiimt  1784,  and  in  Marr*s  Joanial,  first 
-number.  Bims,  in  the  Repertor.  Orient  XVII,  pb  85,  Ac  (M*  Langldi 
it  about  to  publish  the  alphabet  of  the  Saab/,  or  2abians.) 

*  Bollaye.la.Gouz  Voyages,  p.  303^  Chaidm  VI.  48,  14a,  Slc  Nteb. 
IL  141. 
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ftOOK   perfume  6f  toses,  listen  only  to  the  sw^eC  tioles  of  the 
XXXIII.  ni^tangale,  and  live  in  the  world  of  genii  and  of  fiuriea; 
but  there  is  little  solidity  in  their  thoughts  or  sentiments^ 
We  have  in  thor  writings  the  picture  of  a  Peroan  sun 
premding  over  paracUses  and  deserts.    Some  feeble  lights 
of  literature  still  subsist,  which  the  reigning  sovereign  en- 
deavours to  cherish  and  extend.     Hie  Arabic,  Turkish, 
and  Pernan  languages,  elocution,  poetry,  theology,  me- 
dicine,   and  astrology,   are  taught   in  numerous   senu- 
naries.     Were  it  not  that  Turkey  intervenes  as  a  barrier 
between  European  light  and  die  genius  of  the  Permans,  we 
diould  probably  find  this  Aiuatic  nation  making  an  extra- 
ordinary step  of  advancement.     In  Persia,  men  of  learti- 
ing  are  held  in  esteem,  and  the  most  important  places  tfre 
conferred  on  them ;   while  in  Turkey  the  most  ignorant 
barber  may  be  made  the  mufti,  and  a  porter,  who  can  nei* 
ther  read  Hot  write,  a  minister  of  state".    From  some  of 
the  details  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  book»  it 
will  appear  that  the  powers  of  imitation  and  invention,  as 
diqilayed  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  of  statuary,  are  not 
prescribed  in  Persia  as  they  axe  in  Turkey,  although  the 
degree  of  proficiency  has  bten  variable  at  dUFerent  epodis^ 
and  is  at  the  present  moment  far  from  being  high. 
Indnttry.        '^^^  natural  talents  <^  the  Persians  have  found  exerciae 
in  the  career  of  industry.    Chardin  has  given  a  very  mi- 
nute  description  of  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Persia 
in  the  seventeenth  century.    The  art  of  embroidering  on 
doth,  silk,  and  leather,  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection.    There  were  manufactures  of  pottery  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  the  best  came  from  Shiraz,  from 
Meshed,  and  from  Yezd.     That  of  Zarang  equalled  the 
porcelain  of  China  in  fineness  and  traitspareiicy.     Some  of 
it  possessed  the  property  of  resisting   fire,    and  was  so 
hard  and  tough  that  mortars  were  made  of  it  in  which 
hard  substances  could  be  pounded.    The  porcelain  made 
in  Kerman  is  renowned  for  its  lightness  and  efegaaoe,  and 

*  Olivier,  voyage  en  Pcne,  chap.  10. 
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it  18  firom  this  province,  then  called  Cannania,  that  Pliny  BOOK 
tellg  us  that  a  great  proportion  of  murrhine  vases  were^^^^^^' 
brought  to  Europe  *.  These  were  probably  only  a  sort  of 
porcehun  formed  by  a  process  now  lost  The  manufac- 
toret  of  leather,  of  shagpreen,  and  of  morocco,  are  as  old 
as  the  Parthian  kings,  And  perhaps  the  days  of  Cyrus  «.^>8|^« 
They  aubsisted  when  Chardin  travelled,  aod  are  still 
in  a  flourishing  state.  The  Perenans  are  great  braziers ; 
they  employ  the  tin  of  Sumatra  in  tinning  their  kitchen 
utensils.  The  bows  of  Persia  were  the  most  esteemed  of 
the  east,  and  their  damasceened  sabres,  made  of  the  iron 
and  steel  of  Indostan%  were  considered  by  Chardin  as 
surpassing  the  skill  of  any  armoiurers  in  Europe.  Their 
razors  and  other  steel  manufactiures  were  also  much  in  re- 
quest. They  excelled  in  the  cutting  of  precious  stones, 
and  in  dyeing  coloiurs  which  united  brilliancy  with  durable- 
ness.  Their  glass  manufactures  were  less  deserving  of  no- 
tice.  Their  cotton  and  woollen  stuiBTs,  and  those  made  of 
goats  and  camels  hair,  their  silks,  their  brocade^  and  their 
velvets,  had  arrived  at  great  excellence.  The  carpets  so 
highly  valued  came  chiefly  from  the  province  of  Seistan. 
Chardin  adds,  that  i^  his  time,  they  were  called  Turkey 
eaipets,  because  they  passed  through  Turkey  on  their  way 
to  Europe.  The  camel-hair  stuffs  were  generally  made  in 
Kerman,  and  those  of  goats-hair  in  the  mountains  of  Ma- 
zanderfin ;  but  the  cotton  cloths  came  chiefly  from  Indos^ 
tan.  The  making  of  broad  cloths  was  not  known,  and 
thew  place  was  supplied  by  a  kind  of  felt  The  king 
himself  had  a  share  in  the  trade  of  nlk,  brocade,  carpets, 
and  trinkets,  whieh  probably  fettered  in  some  measure  the 
freedom  of  commeroe  in  the  country.  Silks  of  different 
fiibrica  were  .the  staple  commodities.  The  exports  to  fair 
Sa  coMisted  of  tobaeoo,  preserved  fruits,  particularly 

*  See  the  pifng)—  quoted  by  Mongez,  in  hii  meaieir  on  the  Peimn  eoitume» 
In  the  Mcmoin  of  the  Ficneh  Institute.   Ltteniy  Om  XY.  p.  161   Coni- 

pticd  wtdi  p^  sa. 

I  Chaidio  IV.  136.    LngUs*s  edition. 
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&OOK   c1ate9»  wines,  horses,  poToelain,  and  leathers  of  difFei^nt 
^^^^ lours.  .  Those  to  Turkey  were  tobacco  and  cooking  utai. 

sils ;  and  to  Russia  manufactured  silks. 
Pment  Nor  has  this  stfite  of  things  changed  so  much  as  might 

^  ^  ^  be  supposed.  Excellent  satires  are  still  made  at  Casbin, 
and  in  Khorasan.  The  fine  quality  of  the  steel  is  known 
by  its  waving  clouded  streaks.  They  are  damaseeened  with 
goid.  These  blades  do  not  bend.  The  sabres  of  CasUn 
oost  fn»n  sixty  to  dghty  dollars,  but  thoae  <^  Khorasan  aie 
as  high  as  a  -hundred  sequins,  or  upwards  of  L.80  stir- 
ling.  Among  the  Peraans  as  weU  as  the  Turks,  all  me- 
tals are  hammered  oold;  even  the  horse  shoes  are  made  in 
that  maimer.  This  is  said  to  ^ve  them  greater  solidity. 
The  Persians  are  still  acquainted  with  the  silvering  of  glaai, 
and  the  cutting  ci-  diamonds.  They  do  not  seem,  gene- 
rally speaking,  toiiave  lost  any  of  the  arts  which  they  piac* 
tised  in  Chardin^s  time,  and  they  have  acquired  some  jaew 
ones^  such  as  the  art  of  enamelling,  which  they  execute 
very  well". 
"^•^^  The  want  of  building  timber,  and  the  heat  of  the  cdi- 

mate^  seein*  to  have  prevented  the  Persians  from  establish- 
ing a  navy  in  the  ports  which  they  possess  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  All  tlmr  maritime  trade  is  conducted  by  forrign 
vessisls.  The  most  lucrative  used  to  be  that  which  they 
carried^  on  by  0rmu2  and  Gromberoon  with  the  En^^iah 
and  other  nations,  biit  their  perpetual  wars  have  now  ruin- 
ed it  Yet  the  goods  which  annually  enter  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  estimated  at  half  a  million  sterling.  Two^thiids 
are  brought  by  the  English,  and  the  remaining  tlurd  by 
the  Moors,  the  Indians,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Arm^uans. 
The  cargoes  of  the  vessels  consist  of  rice,  sugar,  and  eoU 
ton,  Bengal  mudins,  plain,  striped  or  sewed ;  sfioenes 
from  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas ;  white  and  blue  coarse  Ian* 
en  from  Coromandel,  cardamom,  pepper,  and  Indian  drugs. 
Were  Turkey  in  Asia  in  the  possession  of  European  pow- 
ers, the  Persian  Gulf  might  recover  all  its  andent  import- 
ance.    Caravans  between  Bassora  and  the  Syrian  pcnta 

'  Beauchamp)  Joamal  des  S^avans,  1790,  p.  736. 
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wiHild  offer  greater  security  than  th^  navigation  of  the  Re«I  BOOX 
Sea.  The  Danube  might  also  receive  the  fleets  from  Tre^^^^^^^' 
bisond  and  Fhasis,  loaded  with  the  merchandise  of  Persia* 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Afghan  power  were  consolidate 
ed  by  the  conquest  of  Buchaiia  and  of  Kowaresm,  Russia 
would  not  long  delay  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  this  people^ 
by  which  she  might  divert  to  the  Caspian  Sea  a  part  of 
the  valuable  trade  which  now  goes  down  the  Ganges,  and 
Tdaskd  to  the  Thames. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  which  we  have  formed  of  the  Per* 
saii%on  comparing  therelationsoftraveUerswithoneanothdr. 
But  the  sketch  must  be  avowedly  incomplete,  till  we  take 
into  view  the  numerous  pastoral  tribes  dispersed  over  every  Putonl 
part  of  the  territory,  which,  according  to  the  most  recent  ^'^^'^^ 
acooimts,  form  a  sort  of  second  nation^  almost  independent 
of  the  Persians,  and  often  hostile  to  them*.  We  shall  subjoin 
to  the  present  book  a  tabular  view  of  these  different  na- 
tions.  The  Turcoman  hcirdes  diffused  over  the  northern  part  Taioomaiii* 
of  the  empire,  redcon  420,000  individuals.     The  Efchar 
tribe  in  Adaerbidjan,  which  is  88,000  stnmg,  gave  birth  to 
the  ferocious  but  able  Nadir  Shah.  That  of  Katchar,  which 
oonsiats  of  40,000,  and  which  lives  in  the  .neighbourhood 
of  Tehr&n,  has  given  Persia  her  present  soverdgn ;  and 
the  Turkish  language  prevails  at  the  court  of  Futteh^Ali* 
Shah.     The  Koordish  tribes  of  Perna,  among. wliich  theKond 
Erdilany  are  the  most  powerful,  amount  to  90,000,  not**^^^ 
including  the  agricultural  Kooids.     The  Loor,  or  Loorian  Lqot 
tribes,  whose  population  is  estimated  at  140,000,  chiefly 
roam  among  the  mountainous  countries  between  Khoosis^ 
tan  and  Irak,  and  which,  from,  them,  have  received  the 
name  of  Looristan.     They  speak  a  dialect  of  their  own, 
winch  styi  sufficiently  resembles  the  Koordish  language  to 
be  sometimes  .  confounded  with  it*.     As  Hadgi-Khalfah 
maintttns  that  three  languages  are. spoken  in  Farsistan^ 
the  Parsee,  the  Arabic,  and  tbe  Pehlevi,  we  may,  with 
considerable  probability,  infer  that  the  Loorish  language, 

'  £ce  the  mdjoined  tabic  of  the  Fenian  oationiu 

^.Cooiptta  Oua*$  Travels,  L  26T.  (in  Gennaii.)    Sai|aoft*ft'Tmvdi  in 
Peiaa. 
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BOOK  the  only  dialect  now  k»o«m  in  Fars,  besides  the  Arabic 
^^^^•and  Panee,  is  the  Pehlevi,  cat  at  least  a  dialect  of  thai 
Aiabtribei  andent  language.  The  coast  of  the  Persian-Giilf  is,  in  a 
manner,  given  up  to  the  Arab  tribes  already  deimbed  ; 
but  there  are  also  in  the  interior  some  wandering  tribes  of 
the  same  nation,  amounting  to  90  or  100,000  persons. 
A  pardcular  class  of  them  seems  to  be  f<Mrmed  by  the 
Ghelaky,  in  the  mountains  of  Ghilan,  who,  within  their  own 
community,  speak  a  peculiar  idiom,  while  the  Amberlinsy 
or  inhabitants  of  the  valleys,  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Per* 
sian^.  The  Paddars,  the  Hassarais,  and  other  trftes  wha 
are  little  known,  wander  along  the  banks  of  the  Araxaa. 

All  these  wandering  hordes  reeeive  among  the  Persians 
the  common  appdlation  of  Elaut.     They  have  long  ooosti* 
luted  the  principal  strength  of  the  Persian  armies^,  and  iC 
is  by  them  that  the  country  has  been  revolutioniaed,  as 
the  Roman*  emjnre  was  overthrown  bv  the  Groths.     An 
Elaut  always  affects  a  kind  of  independence,  and  meft^ 
auies  his  deference  to  dvil  authority  by  ms  existing  ntua»> 
ti<m ;  obeying  on  the  ade  of  his  stream,  or  disobeying  in 
the  fastness  of  his  mountains.      On  this  account,  aa  a 
check  to  this  unconnected  and  wilful  political  character^ 
the  fashion  has  arisen  of  drawing  their  principal  chie&  to 
court,  where  many  of  them  are  found  mingling  the  refine- 
.    ments  -of  the  capital  with  their  b<dder  haUts ;  delegating, 
in  the  mean  time,  thor  auth<Mrity  over  their  tribes  to  the 
'  chiefs  next  in  rank.    With  a  government  and  people  who 
have  a  nascent  taste  for  national  impmvement,  this  ar« 
rangement  may  in  time  become  productive  of  all  the  moel 
important  advantages  of  an  extended  representation* 
j^  ^^         Of  all  these  tribes,  none  has  made  so  mudi  noise  as  the 
^&ns.        Afj^i&ns,  called  in  India  Patans,  who  are  generally  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  ocenpying 
its  eastern  provinces ;  but  having  for  a  long  time  main» 
tuned  an  indepmident  government,  will  be  described  in 
another  book« 

»Giiidiii*s  Travels  m  Penia,  III.  360  ami  352.  (in  Ocrmd.) 

•  AMwJ  Kn|ai*a  Jowacgr  from  India  to  Mcccai  p.  S7«  (L  Migik%^  inuala. 
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cdOy  observed.  XTXTII> 


Ni 


rfplimt 


1 


Bdfroorii  ■••!•• 

Tdurftn 

Cafibin 

Ttuiis,  or  Tabria  • 

Ispthan* 

Yeid 

Omms  •••.••  ^  - 
Lar  ••••••••* 

Abu-Shdir.  (or  Ben- 
teBoOBOcr).  •  • 

Bhinz. •  • 

Bixia^  or  Sneime  .  . 
fprobably  Sinii^,  or 
Dennejj  in  Koear- 
distan.) 


Long.  £.  I 

trOBI  uOB* 

doD« 


dcj^miiUMe. 
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49  53  16 
46  85    0 

51  50  15 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


36  34  43 

35  89  55 

36  11     0 

38  4    0 

39  84  34 

38     7  11 
87    9    e 

87  81  15 

88  59    0 

89  36  37 
34  83  35 


Trezd. 

Thesameii 

Beaudiamp. 

M^jor   Mentdth   and 

Mr.  Brown. 
The  same. 
Trezd. 
Theaamew 
The  same* 

l^ebohr. 

The  same. 

Simon^  French  consnL 

See  the  Phil.  Trans. 

1765^  Tol.  XLIX.  p. 

851^  and  Zach*s  Cknr- 

resp.  III.  571,  &e. 


Cesnparative  Tabk  cf  the  AwAent  and  Modern  DivieionM 
qflron  or  Persia^  inducing  J^ghMetan^  or  Sattem 
Persia^. 


Modan  PioTinces. 

CCS. 

Chief  Towns. 

.SovefS%M» 

Shirwan  .  •  •  • 

Albania. 

Shainakie^  &c 

Rusda  or  khans 

N..B.  Tor  the 

See  Book  XXV. 

See  Book  XXV. 

who  are  ts»- 

sabdivisions 

sBlsofRassia. 

see  Book  XXV. 

Shooehe. 

JBriTan^  or  Per- 

sian Armenia. 

Armenia  persi- 

See  B.  XXVII. 

ca. 

Erivan  .... 

Futteh-Ali, 

. 

SeeB.XXVIL 

NaekshlTan. 

Shah  of  Per- 

Khoy. 

««- 

Adtebi^JaH    • 

Media  Atropa- 

tene  •  •  •  . 

Tauria  .  •  •  . 
Ardebll. 

The  same. 

Maraga. 

Urmia. 

* 

CSbika    •  •  •  « 

Country  of  the 
Gel«  or  Ca- 

diuii  .  •  .  . 

Recht 

The  same. 

•Drlcm. 

Astara. 

•District*     0^ 

EinseUy. 

Lengkerin. 

Khan     depen- 
dent on  Ru»- 

d». 

*  The  Cable,  as  given  by  the  author,  is  tramlated  hen  entiie,  although  the 


more  precise  infomiation  which  has  been  obtained  sfaioe  the  orif^nal  work  ap- 
peared has  led  uf  to  gi?e  the  Afghan  empire^  in  Eastern  Penisy  a  sepuate 
place.    Sec  Book  XXXV.— tiu  *^ 
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^^^^^KIMM^ 

Chief  Towna. 

CM. 

Mawidenui  • 

Westornpartof 
the    Satrapy 

{Annexadoas.) 

of  Uyrcania. 

Balfimiah..  » 

Fottdi-AU. 

l.Taberatao. 

Country  of  the 

8hah. 

Tapyri. 

Sari. 

8.  DSordyaii  . 

Hyrcania   prc^ 

pria.              lAstiabad. 

3.  Dahittan. . 

Country  of  the 

fAahraf. 
\AmoL 

Dahc. 

Kliofasaii  •  •  • 

Farthyene  •  • 

Meaheed  .  •  t 
Nishaboor 

The  same. 

Toon 

Asia  ..... 

Herat 

The  king  of  the 
Afghans. 

. 

• 

RooJd.; 

Khan     ahnost 

« 

• 

independent. 

• 

Maxgiana.  •  • 

Mani-el«Rad  • 

Usbeks  of  Bo- 

khara. 

irak.A4]<^i .  • 

Media  magna 

Ispahan   •  •  • 

Fnttdi-Alf* 

Tehran. 

Oiah. 

yKoni  •  •  •  • 

Kaahan. 

Kanhan    •  .  | 

Kom. 

•Kej    .  •  •  • 

*Hamadan,&c. 

BlediaRageiaiia 
Cambadene« 

Ksflbin. 

. 

Hamadan. 

(Annexations.) 
Kohefitan  •  . 

(Ifiidor.) 
Tamene   .  .  . 

Kirmanaha^&c. 
Tebbes. 

Kooils  •  •  •  •  • 

Comiaene.  •  • 

Peraiaa     Koar- 

PaiiofAaayria, 

cliBtaD  •  •  •  • 

&C. 

Senney  •  .  .  • 
Shansh-Poolat 

The  same. 

• 

Independent 
tribes  of  Mfr- 

• 

kris  and  Bfl- 

bas. 

Khooristan  .  • 

trap.) 

Sooater^       or 

1 

Tchootditer. 

FnttdnAE- 

1.  HonsiBtan.  . 

Coontiieaofthe 
UxiL 

Sbab> 

2.  Sousistan.    • 

Susianapropria. 

« 

3*  Kboodstan^or 

Looristan. 

Coontry  of  the 

« 

Coasoei^      or 

• 

Syro-Media. 

Elymab  .  .  • 

■ 

Arab       trihea 
acarcely  sub- 
ject. 

Fanistan   .  .  • 

Persia,  or  Per- 

. 

• 

aia  propria. 

Shiras  •  .  •  - 

Ftttteh-Ali- 

Shah. 

PEB8IA. 
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« 

5"^YTIL 

Modem 
JnofiUGCti 

Anckot 
-   PkovnoM; 

CUcfTovaa. 

SOMN^W. 

1.    Khoonih 

Athek.. 

Pazttlaceiie. 

Konaha. 

•                    h 

S.— KobMd. 

\ 

Yeadekaat 

•     •      • 

3.-— Slumoor. 
4._Aidaliir. 

• 

KaaoooAtf 

*KernuuK  -   or 

•Mesambria,  (i. 

• 

. 

Sbif^-Bdir. 

e.     aoutbern 
ooaat) 

a^^Am^Ko. 

^ 

Bender-Rigk. 

* 

» 

6.-*]>8huitir. 

Bender-AmK 

(Firoocabad.) 

aher. 
Firooaabad. 

7.  —  Darab. 

Pa8ai)gad«  .  . 

Aberkhoo. 

8.-— latakhar. 

Penepolia   •  • 

Darab^erd. 

9.— Aberkon. 

• 

10.^Yecd. 

IsttlifilMaofPlp^ 
Icmy. 

« 

Laxirtaii.  •  •  • 

Partofllefain- 
biixa^orPer- 

, 

aiaMaritinuu 

Laar^orLar  • 

Fatte-Ali« 

• 

^FM  of  Kcr- 

Shah. 

nianr. 

Taiom. 

'HomuxHy    A 

Fttuit. 

porovinoe  in 

the  middle 

a^  •  •  •  • 

• 

Harmiida. 

Bepdeir^Abbaa, 
drOoBabnoona 

(ArabShclkde* 
pendoit    OD 

« 

•' 

the  iBito  of 
Muak&t) 

r 

Cannaiiia*  •  . 

w 

Sf^an    •  • 

Fatte-AU. 

Siv^jan* 

Badahecr. 

Shah. 

^Berdaaheer* 

Velaig^erd. 

*VelaigheRl» 

&& 

Mog|iataii  •  • 

fiffinaa. 

(Mntia,  witii 

the  ooaat  of 

« 

the    Ichthy- 

Tia 

ft 

One  or    more 
princeaorva* 
li,  independ* 

. 

ent,  or  near- 

lyao. 

' 

*Ma]an  .  .  • 

Country  of  the 

Kieh. 

Arabits  and 
Horits. 

Pendypoor. 
Malan. 

nriahm  •  •  •  • 

Zareng  •  •  •  • 

The    Aigh&na« 

(SeghiitNi.) 

Famu 

or  the   king 
of  CaubuL 

i" 

Sacastene,    (of 

laidoniB.) 

Dergaap. 

J 
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MoAbhi 

InBQWlimL 


SAfanliiUui  •  • 
1.  Arokha^)^ 

3.  Ohaur  •  . 

Kaubol,  or  Af- 
ghftniiitan   . 
1.  Kandahar. 
S.  Peria. 
S^Kaaari^jat. 
4i  Thooran* 


Ancient 


Arachosia. 
Paropajni«MK> 

(t&cir  fioan^ 

try.) 

Paropamiaadip, 
(their  oonntry*) 


ChtefTomM. 


Bamian. 


Caubul .  •  •  • 

Kandahar. 

Pesha^er. 


Sovezcigps  in 
1810. 


The   A^hfina, 
sfi  the 
of  Canbul^ 


The  same. 


nistan  u  a 
name  wiQe- 
tuneaap^kd 

to  thewhrie 
Af|B^&n 

pire. 


Table  tfthe  N^fHans  thai  inhMi  Ferna,  iakmjhm  Mc^ 
n%acripi  JoumdU  cf  sevend  French  tre^dlers^  inehft' 
inff  Eaetem  Persia^ 

I*  AgrieuHimdpr  wunrnfaeturing  nafwm,  iivmg'  in  find  dmfUmgt* 
1.  The  modem  Pcrnaiia»  calM  Ta^jika  or  tributaries  by  the  wan* 
deran.    €on^ting  of  a  mixture  of  ancient  PerBianSi  Tartan^ 
Arabians^  and  Georgiana.  Number  8Uppoaed>  at  rnoet^  10  nuBions. 
%  The  Pfmef  0^  Oo^bKt,  iciaaina  g/t  th^  ftvaiana  aC  the  fifth 
and  aisdi.  centariea,  aagniiii^era  of  flie>    A^  Yeid,  &c.    In 
KoTnan  ^d  ^ekran.    Number  auppoaed  lOO/XM). 
S.  The  Afghana. 

Ih  A4l}^9m  A^oper^^ealkd.    In  Kandahfr,  Cahod,  Airo< 

kM)c^  &P-    Nnmber  MO^OOO. 
^  The  B^loodyea.    flee  the  wandering  tribes 
c.  The  RohiUa8|  or  Patana.    In  Indostan. 

4.  TheGhehJcy^orandeiUinh/ibitaiitaof  Ghilan.  Number  AO^fMXt 

5.  The  Armeniana.    In  Armenia  and  AdierfoUljini  70>0Q0. 

6.  The  Jews.    At  lapahan^  Shiras,  Tahrdn,  Kaahan>  35,000. 

7.  The  Zabiana.    In  Khooaia^n,  10  or  12,000. 

II.  Wandering  tribes,  which  live  by  their fiocks,  or  bjf  fishing,  change 
ifig,  fDf  at  ie^  liable  to  change,  their  abodes. 
1.  Tribef  of  tl^  Turidah  kngufge. 

a.  -The  fifahara,  88,00p  peraopa*  In  Adierhi4}an,  and  mrenl 
other  prorince?.  Their  principal  place  is  Urmia.  Subdi- 
vided into  Kasemloo  apdTjSrechloo. 

b.  The  ^a4i.ars,  fO^OQQ.  (Ifa^ve  tribe  of  F^atte-Ali-8hah.) 
Their  nfudeua  at  i«ftnbad  in  Maianderaa ;  at  Memo  in 
Khoraaan ;  at  Erivan,  &C 

Subdivided  into  Jokani  Bashi«  aad  Aabaga  Baahi. 
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c.  The  Mnloiddem^  5()QQ.    At  Vmi^  iff  ^ba^F^lp.    A  ^  book 
lemurkably  brnve  Iribe.  XXXIil. 

4.  The  I)flwJt>*>«»  l^'W^-    Ii?i  AW#»  iij l*e  ipeic^boiirw 

hood  of  Khoy  and  of  Selmar. 
€.  The  Turcp«aaD$j  19^009^   J»  Ad«^hi4)^  ;  i|ear  Hamaden 

in  Irak ;  near  Kazeropp  in  Fansbta^ 
/.  The  Talish^  15^^.    Ip  Mazas^erao  an^  Gb^m- 
g.  The  Kan^^usli^  l$t»0O0.    Near  Haynafljm. 
A.  The  mifit^  ^^OQP'    In  Adxerhi^W*  ^t  Te|urjt|i^  at  Ne- 

shaboor^  (in  Khorasan^)  in  ¥vi!^y^,  jc^ 
t  Th^  ShafeYend,  14^000.    Near  Ardebil  aji^d  9fy* 
k.  The  Djisranahir,  7000.    At  Shpqph^^  \s\  Shiirvaiit  Taaaals  of 

the  Rnpaifna. 
h  The  I^ehur.    Nijml^  unV^owxu    At  Kelat  jn  Khorasan. 
m.  The  Fara  Modanloo ;  in  Ei^rqjataa;  ^O^DOO* 
a.  The  Ko^avend;  in  Ghilan  and  Maamderan;  4 or  5000. 

Twenty-eight  leia  oonaiderable  tril^  ^J^  ^  vIhIiA  W^  ac« 
ooQi)ta  ip  ^et|il  ^  vnoc^r^. 
8.  Tribes  of  the  Arabic  lai^;a|ige. 

(1.)  Arah  shepherds  introduced  by  Tamerlane. 

a.  The  Bes^nie ;  at  Bestaa  uk  lUiorasan^  1%000. 

b.  The  Thooni;  Ui  KhprMW;  |4>PQa 

c.  ThelJiindrtrii  ii^wPwoCt^gWtwJtdflisrt. 

d.  The  Agf^J^huu;  '^  Loiv  Psr^sta^;  l^^Opp* 

e.  TheAhwaa;  in  the  B?»W ^ Kh^ipaiatf n. 

i:  TheAthii]]ai,inKei7i)|p;  .^QQQ.    Thf^  otjp^  ti^^  of 
8000  or  9000  each- 
(9.)  Arab  fishermen,  on  the  sea  coast 
a.  TheBeoi-Kiab,  in  Khoosistan,  (£lam.) 
b>  The  Arab  IJi^diAi^ ;  9B  the  tj^ifA  of  Faiifift^ 

c.  Th^  B^JHr^pol^  ;  the  »Re. 

d.  The  Aj:Abr^4j^>  (P^IP^RB  oii^  torn  of  Lvkye;)  the 
same. 

8.  Tribes  of  the  Loorish  language. 

a.  The  Zend,  near  Ispahan,  and  in  the  north  part  of  Farsislan; 
19,000. 

h.  The  Lekes,  in  Farsistan ;  ao^OQp 

c.  The  Khogiloo,  the  same  ;  15,000. 

d.  The  SSiog^^n^,  enrirpna  of  Kirpnansliah ;  6000, 

e.  TheFeiOi,  in  Looiristaii»  between  Sooaterand  Kimianahah  ; 
40,000. 

/.  Thel^actyari,  in  Looristan,  between  Sooaterand  Ispahan; 

^,Aao. 

g*  Th^  Kes^Msi  'en?in»s  of  Kbamstf;  from  t  to  10,000. 
A.  The  Kara^Zendjiri,  near  Kirmanahah,  7000. 


908  PERSIA. 

BOOK 
XXXUL        4.  Tribes  of  the  Koordiah  laoguage. 

-■  1.  In  Koordistan. 

9L  The  Mekris;  Indepepdent,  Me  to  muster  8000  howei  in 

one  day. 

b.  The  Bilbas ;  independent,  scattered;  aUe  to  raise  16,000 
men  and  5  or  6000  hooaes. 

c.  The  Giafs;  inhabiting  the  states  of  Abdol-Ramal,  an 
independent  chief;  4  or  5000  fiunilies. 

d.  The  Gooran ;  envhrons  of  8enney>  snlgect  to  the  valhi  or 

Perdan  governor. 

e.  TheBaras;  1000 families.  1  Countryand politi- 
f-  The  Sonsor;  1800  fiunilies.  >  cal  state  the  same 
g.  The  Leks ;  1000  fiunilies.  3   theGoorars. 
h.'The  Kotchanloos;  10^000  persona. 

L  The  Shaga^is ;  15,000  souls.    A  peaoefnl,  agricultoxal, 
and  happy  tribe.    Distributed  through  Adxerbi^Jan. 
S.  OutofKoofdistan 

a.  The  Reahovend;  in  the  canton  of  Taroon,  near  the  defile 
of  Rootbar,  between  Irak  and  Masanderan»  10,000  peraooa. 

b.  The  Pazequi,  between  Key  and  Tehran,  3000* 

c.  TheZafieranloo;  10,000  persons,  m  Khorasan. 

d.  The  Erddani ;  in  Khoosistan. 

e.  The  Bdnoord;  in  Khorasan ;  8000  persons. 

f.  The  Bfodenloo;  in  Masandaran ;  4000. 

g.  The  Embarloo,  &C.  &e. 
5.  TM)e8  of  die  Patan  language. 

a.  The  BaUootcheBy  in  Mekran. 

b.  The  Hyber. 

c.  Thefierwani 

A,  The  AbdoHi  and  several  other  tribes,  descended  of  tiie 
same  stock  as  the  Afg^ians,  and  speaking  nearly  the  anne 
language,  wandering  rather  as  plnnderen  than  ahephevdib 
or  nomades,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Persia. 

i^ole^In  the  triTeUing  Joornsli  mne  other  tribes  axe  romtkned,  soch  as 
the  Kiiihlaki  In  Kerwmir  and  Koordistaa  ;  the  8dtdci»  who  pielend  to  woA 
miiicki,  and  who  live  in  AdzeibMjaii,  ftc  but  tfaon  mannacilpCt  iriddi  «• 
liBive  had  an  oppottunity  of  caualdDg  ghre  no  ftffdMt  taftrmaticn  irafwUk^g 
thcae  cribsi. 

We  expect  ftom  M.  Joemim,  Knigbt  of  die  Order  ol  the  Son,  BmiaUm* 
preter  of  tiie  Frcoch  Itgat&on  in  Perria,  a  oompieie  work  on  the  nomade  tribat 
of  Pcnia.  McMn.  Am£d<e  Jaabert*  MaMer  of  Requerts,  Fal^yier,  Ts&id. 
acd  Tfrilhler^  FicmheflieBt,  hatve  alao  mode  faiione  nmaikson  tUt  new 
■nd  intetciting  subicct,  which  was*  I  bdlefo*  ftnt  bro^^  imo  nodes  ia  the 
Tmfds  of  AbdnlpKeiym.  (p.  ST  of  If .  Langl^*  f rsmbslnn  )  We  are  aho 
faidcbted  to  M.  Adiien  Dvpt6  for  the  oommunication  of  a  fiiy  complete  table 
of  the  nomade  tribes 
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CASPIAN  8SA. 

Geographical  Disseriaihfh  on  thu  Sea,  and  the  ancieni 
fnouA  of  the  river  Oxue  or  Gihon, 

Jr  X  w  sulgects  in  geography  have  afforded  more  matter  of  BOOK 
diacnanon  than  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  peculiar  nature  otj^j^f^ 
this  sea  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  pf  phyacal 
inquiry.  Greographical  criticism  has  formed  a  diversity  of 
conclusions  regarding  its  situatiojp,  form,  and  extent,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sea  itself  has  continued  yn* 
altered  from  the  remotest  times. 

« 

According  to  the  latest  astronomical  observations  andSitiniioii. 
local  measurements,  the  Caspian  Sea  extends  from  north  to 
south,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  nearly  all  of  equal  width, 
excepting  a  contraction  which  occurs  at  the  encroachment 
made  by  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron.  The  northern  endEitot 
forms  a  large  bay,  turning  round  from  the  north  tp  the 
north-east,  and  approaching  to  the  basin  of  the  lake  Aral ' 

The  length  of  the  Caspian  Sea  may  be  estimated  at  760 
mOes,  in  a  line  drawn  from  north  to  south,  that  is,  from  the 
bay  of  Kolpinskom,  on  the  west  of  the  river  Ural,  to  Bal« 
froosh.  This  line,  however,  crosses  the  peninsula  of  Eara* 
gan.  Its  smallest  width  is  118,  and  its  greatest  width, 
that  ia,  between  Astac  and  Dagbistan,  870  miles. 

The  ffltuation  of  this  sea,  though  now  well  known,  wasHlitoryor 
noC^  ascerUuned  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  ancients  la- J*|]^ciL 
boured  under  a  general  mistake  that  it  was  a  gulf  of  thepian. 
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BOOK    Northern  Oeean,  and  this  was  not  corrected  till  the  second 
XXXIV.  ggu^yyy  q£  Qm-  gyn^     Ptolemy  re-established  tfie  fact,  which 

had  been  known  to  Herodotus,  and  perhaps  to  Aristotle. 
The  Caspian  Sea  was  then  restored  in  the  maps  to  the  form 
of  a  iai(e  or  inland  sea,  separate  on  ai!  ^es  from  the  nortb- 
Ptolemy*t  em  and  every  other  ocean  \  But,  instead  of  having  its 
P^"*  longest  diameter  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  it  was 
described  as  longest  from  east  to  west  One  reason  for  this 
view  of  it  was,  that  the  Northern  Ocean  was  still  thou^t 
to  come  much  nearer,  id  it  tllifli  it  did,  and  not  to  leave 
room  in  a  northerly  direction  for  the  dimen^ons  of  this  sea, 
the  total  extent  of  which  was  pretty  well  known.  Be^idsa 
this,  the  lake  Aral  being  imperfectly  known,  was  consider- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  notion  is  shown  to 
have  been  entertained  by  the  opinion  which  the  ancients 
itod  «)f  fHe  ibdhtk  of  th^  rbrtt  Oxtls,  an  tpMoli  i^falc&  will 
(M  ffiifeiilisMl  VA  Hie  flr^ni  hbdk. 

DiiiMg  Hih  dkfkn^  of  the  tiiiddl^  ^^  the  ^ditord  of 
ii^pk  totiBtted  fli^^tf es  b  the  cbjiying  of  thode  of  Ptde- 
fitif.  In  tlfis  thre  daspiah  Sl^  becupijgd  JSO  degrees  from  east 
t6  W^ ;  tfa6  Mk6  Aral  Wd&  Cdbfoutided  with  It ;  and  the  6i- 
hon  or  Oxus  fell  into  it  at  the  place  where  the  city  of  Balk 
TmvA  of  i«  ina^ked  lA  oxif  tnJttpd.   Thfe  first  leartied  traveller  who  sub-. 
Bwmsb'  ^^^^  dctaal  observatiotid  for  vaglie  ihd  obscure  tradi- 
wd  Ole».*  tibnik^  *wtik  thef  l^ngK^h  tAeh;haht  l!lf  r.  Jehlciifisdn,  who  tra- 
vfflM  tiil  15S8  ktid  laal,  at  th^  expend^  of  the  Russian 
itatckatSt  Com^ahy  of  LoKldbti.     Sailing  frbm  A^trakan, 
lie  viiit^  the  northern  cda^,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
YettUa  i  dlsettibatked  at  Maiigislak,  frotii  Whett<^  he  Went 
to  bdlLhar^.     He  divtitigui^es  the  lak^  of  Aral  by  the 
maie  of  the  hike  of  KiiUiiy.    th  h\^  second  JoMi^ey,  he 
x^^tA  by  thfe  CimtdsttS^  td  the  southern  shores  bf  thd  Cas- 

^  Ths  pi«tt^  6r  H«Mofii9,  AriBt^d^  Sctabo,  Ftdtetirf,  kikd  ttba^^  tat 
quoted  and  diiicntted  ift  .the  sotboi^  Hkhtf  of  GcOgttpky^  wMdi  fofitis  ^m. 
firat  volume  of  the  origmal,  though  It  has  been  thought  advisAble  in  the  jMSent 
tnnsh&ion,  to  alter  in  this  respect  the  oider  of  the  work^  by  making^  the  Ipstoiy 
6f  aiik  KSedoe  the  cOkidudifag  |>art.  The  English  reader  Has  in  t^u  way  more 
^eedy«<oeli  10  itA  mMf  esBbntibtOy  intetecithig  tinukto  of  thfe  tc^jecL    fi. 
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piflEd  SdiL    Bfe  i^a§  succeeded  by  liis  ootiiitr^an  Christd- .  OOkiK 
pH»  B^noogh,  #ho,  in  1580,  crossed  Russia,  and  embatt-  ^^^'^' 


ihg  9k  Astrakan,  sa^ed  along  the  western  shores  of  the 
Gas^tei,  and  determined  by  observation  the  latitude  of 
several  points  ^  In  1688,  th^  kamed  Olearius,  (of  Oel. 
sehkeger,  a  native  of  Ascherleben,  and  professor  at  lieiptic,) 
#h6  aoodmpamed  an  embassy  from  the  Hvke  of  Rokteitt'  to 
die  96pfai  of  Persia,  ascertained  the  latitude  of  mariy  points 
on  the  westeni  and  southern  shores  of  this  s^i. 

Hie  whole  of  these  insulated  obsetvatibns  continued  al- 
most unknown  to  the  learned  of  Europe ;  at  leiist  it  would 
be  difficult  to  produce  a  French,  English,  or  Grerman  map 
of  Hie  ITth  ceritury,  In  which  the  Caspian  S&l  has  a  form  in 
the  leaitt  degree  approaching  to  the  truth.  That  of  John  Map  of 
Struys,  a  Dutchman,  undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous,  ^^^ 
sets  down  Astrakan  on  the  eastern  sho^,  atid  pliu*es  the 
islands  of  the  Wolga  i|i  the  middle  of  the  sea<^.  It  was 
Reserved  for  Rusna  to  find  out  the  ttuth.  The  p6ddession 
of  the  city  of  Astrakan,  and  the  extensive  tehemes  of  Peter 
I.  created  doubts  on  the  form  of  this  ^ea.  Then  travels 
and  hydrographic  surveys  threw  additional  light  on  if,  till 
maps  were  at  last  constructed  which,  though  rude,  exhibit- 
ed much  ni^  truth  in  the  midst  of  si  cloud  of  ei-ror.  These  Fint  Rm- 
maps,  prepared  from  the  year  1700  to  1710,  by  Kirilow ""  **'P^ 
counsellor  of  state.  Admiral  SoimonoW,  and  Vide-AdiAiral 
Cruys,  a  Norwegian  *,  are  now  become  very  scarce  even  in 
Kussa.  In  1717,  Peter  I.  employed  some  Dutch  tiavigators 
to  explore  the  Caspian  Sea.  These  were  engaged  for  three 
years  in  drawing  a  chart  under  the  direction  of  one  Charles 
Yan  Verdeti.  The  Czar,  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  had  fre- 
quent conversations  with  the  learned  geography  Delisle% 
and,  at  the  request  of  diis  acadcfmicidn,  caused  the  chart  of 

»  Com^MC  IMUttyi,  idilp.  41  f.    BKimetilNHft,  in  Z^kAl  ¥L  680. 
«Z«daflrt.  varMotede  de  CufhAt  wtci  tta  gmdwiiil  oor  Aui  Jwmn 

.Smiyi,  16SS. 

*  Crayt,  ou  Cieiu,  bom  at  SUvanger  in  Norwty.    SaMorf,  R^tohitioDii  d« 
PEm^t  dsin  set  (finviti  completes,  voL  ii.  part  8.  p*  %S0,  (en  DanOik.) 

•  Mem,  do  TAcad.  dfes  fldencM,  p.  5St.  t79D. 
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^^^  Van  Verden,  (to  which  he  had  himaelf  given  pomt 

■'  aBce,)  to  be  sent  to  the  Academy  ol[  Scieiioes  of  Paris,  and 
likewise  that  of  Vice-Admiral  Cruys,  neither  of  which  took 
any  notice  of  the  lon^tudes.  On  examination,  Deiisie 
found  them  still  to  labour  under  glaring  migtakffl.  That 
of  Cruys  placed  Astrakan  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caa-. 
pian ;  the  same  places  were  laid  down  twice^  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  800  miles ;  the  latitudes,  which  at  that  time  might 
have  been  easily  ascertained  within  four  or  six  minutes  o£ 
the. truth,  were  five  or  six  degrees  wrong.  The  Fxeiidi 
academician  published  the.  four  difiSorent  representatioas  €£ 
the  Caspian  Sea,  from  the  data  furnished  by  Ptolemy^  by^ 

^  Abulfeda,  by  Cruys,  and  by  Peter  If  and  added  Co  them  a 

new  critical  sketch,  from  the  observations  of  Burtoug^ 
Jenkinson,  and  Olearius  ^ 

Twenty  years  elapsed  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
improve  the  gepgraplby  of  thesp  countries.  A  new  emnpa^ 
ny  of  English  merchants  then  undertook  the  project  of  open* 
ing  an  intercourse  with  India  by  Astrakan.     The  celebrat* 

Han«i7*t  ed  Jonas  Han  way,  who,  in  his  travels  in  Persia,  has  av* 
en  a  history  of  that  enterprise,  recdved  in  1745  from 
Captains  Seton  and  Woodroof  a  new  chart  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  continuing  few  observations  not  formerly  known. 
Hanway  publbhed  another,  which,  be^g  made  out  accord* 
ing  to  die  old  plan  of  projection,  gives  a  bad  outline.  About 
the  same  time  a  German  traveUer>  Dr.  Lerche,  made  some 
excellent  observations  on  the  coast  of  Dagbestan  and  of 
Shirwan. 

Ciitiad  The  celebrated  d^Anville  finding  some  manuscripts  in  the 

d^Si^Dfl.  ^^^^  library,  drew  from  them  a  new  charts,  in  which  the 
Caspian  Sea  was  removed  one  degree  to  the  east,  but  was 
still  two  degrees  out  of  its  true  situation.    Twenty  years 

flbitim  or  afterwards  the  hydrographer  Bonne  contrived  a  new  sys. 

^^'^^^  tem  for  the  determination  of  thia  great  problem.  He  ad- 
mitted the  correctness  of  Father  Bdze^s  observation  on  the 


f  Hciii.d0rAaid.l781.p.S45.  GutedcltmarGa^«BM.Sf«iiiIlfli^l7S& 
fl  Emi  d*UM  nouTdte  Carte  da  U  mer  Caipiniif » 1 754 
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Idbgttude  of  TrebmMidy  thbtigfa  now  known  to  be  7^^   BOOK 
wioiig,  and  thd  inoorrectneBB  of  idnch  had  then  been  demon-  ^^^^^" 
sirated  by  Befialie  \    Along  with  this  he  placed  Gk>riew  at 
the  north  end  of  the  GaflfMan,  agreeably  to  the  aeeurate  ob^ 
flerration  of  the  RusMuin  acadeniieian  Lbwita^    A  fillse' 
dbeenstikm  bang  thus  eomlnned  with  a  true  one,  Georgia, 
and  die  otheif  Caueaaian  oountxies  wele  carried'  too  farto' 
the  east  by  an  exiBesstTe  Icaigtheinog  oif  the  Black  Sea,  and 
occupied  whiU;  ought  to  hKve  been  the  middle  of  the  Cas- 
piau,  the  nortberti  flirt  of  which  remained  in  its  true  situa^ 
lira.    Hence,  t|ie'iJkrhole  of  this  sea:  received  an  oblique  di- 
rectira  fiom  north-west  tor  sottth-east,  and  was  represented 
a  fifth  part  more  than  itii  real  length*  ^D^Ahville  opposed 
this  system  of  Bonne,  and  mwntmiied  the  true  direction  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  K 

In  the  nautical  expecfitton  in  which  Omelin  and  Hablitzl 
were  concerned,  all  the'  latitudes,  and  some  loAgiiudes  of  the 
eastiarn  and  the  southern  shore  ware  determined.    The  ok  Modem 


serrations  of  these  v&rioiUs  travellers,  takdn  along  with^j^^ 
the  longitude  oi  Oisbin  asceltained  by  M.  Beancfiainp, 
and  compared  more  recently  with  the  numerous  journals  of 
French  officers  who  have  returned  from  Persia,  seem  at 
last  to  hdve  fiaad  th&  extoit  and  pontioii  of  the  Caspan 
Seat  Less  easterly,  mere  indented,  and  more  bent  than 
d*Anville  has  represented,  it  still  has,  agreeably  to  the  opi« 
nion  of  that  le&med  geographer  and<if  Peter  L,  a  direc- 
tion nearly  pandkl  to  the  meridian. 

If  the  reader  will  pardon  this  exposition  of  the  long  con*  Thynak 
tinued  errors  and  decepttons  of  mathematical  geography,  ^^^P^*^"* 
which  to  these  not  deeply  concerned  in  such  matters  may 
be  somewhat  dry,  it  is  helped  he  will  have  more  pleasure  in 
following  us  in  the  description  of  the  physical  characters  of 
this  angular  sea.    The  level  of  it  is  lower  than  that  of  the  LcycL 
ocean  or  the  Black  Sea.    Olivier  makes  a  diiFerence  of  64 
feet     Lowitz,  whose  researches  seem  to  have  be^n  un- 

1"  Mem.  de  TAcad.  de«  Sdoect,  17S0,  p.  381. 

'NoYft  ComnMnt.  AomI.  Feftiop.  XIV.  1769,  Part  II.  p»  153. 

*  Mem.  de  i'Acad.  des  Sdeoces*  1774>  p.  368. 
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BC^K  known  to  thai  ledmed  tnmUe^,  itekes  k  ihl>  58  K    tht 

J.  north  and  06utk  wbdij  aoqnirii^  iCrengUi  iitei  the  dev«. 

lk>n  rf  the  sImk^  added  to  ike  linilHy  of  dnir  dK^^ 
the  aiiffiMe  of  the  wiiter,  exsnim  d  poii^erfiil  nfuttee  ik 
varying  the  k?d  of  the  imier  at  the  ofifpdilfle  eiMagAtieA 
Henee^  its  TaiiatioDa  hwa  u  nag§  of  ihiu  few  to  dgbt 
feel'%  and  powtrfid  oomntsara  gawrated  Mh  witt  tlie 
rising  aiid  the  subiidkig  of  (iie  winds.'  Swia  diffhwftcse  AK 
8o  arii^  fcoiB  Ae  meking  of  the  aiiows  swidliiig  the  m 
versi  Of  these  the  Wo^  and  the  UrSl  or  laik  irt  Ah 
most  distingnished  on  the  StirdpeaD  aide ;  die  l^^dzea  ot 
Oebtts^  tbe  Kcail-Oaen,  and  the  Khoor,*  on  that  of  Asia.    ' 

It  has  die  kMa  said  to  he  subjeet  to  aHotfee^  tariationv 
trhhdi  obasrres  T^fy  disHMt  peHoda.  We  ftrt^  fold  tint 
since  1556,  the  waters  of  the  sea  have  efteroached  oil  the 
Busdan  fevriie^j  to  the  nefrtb.  I'ldt  is  a  fltet  whieh  might 
ddsewe  to  be  belter  ndertaioed.  l*he  de^th  of  Ms  sea  is 
ineonsideraUe,  esceepting  at  the  scytithem  eiitrenlitj,  where 
faottora  hAs  not  been  ibond  at  a  deptil  tff  9400  feet*. 

Pallas  aiid  others  hint  icdtflged  in  Ae  gedogidal  specli^ 
ktioa  first  advanesd  bj  VaMiti%  df  the  fttimef  exiMefice  of 
a  nmdr  greater  exiensidn  ef  this  sea  to  the  Aeartk-WM,  SAd 
a  unicyh  of  it  with  the  seA  of  Aarf*  dong  the  lo#  gmnndfl^ 
flbonnding  in  shells  and  saKne  plaMii  aid  where  ^  Man^ 
itckfiofws  to  the  sea  of  Aeof,  and  tbe  Kooiila  to  Ihe  Caspimi. 
Bat  of  such  an  extenaon  not  tbe  slightest  historieal  traeeis 
to  be  found  in  any  creditable  author.  T3ie  ideSs  of  Ae  flo^ 
cient  geographers  respecting  a  great  extension  of  this  sea 
to  the  cast  have  no  mktion  to  dliS  suppobtf  SIfiit  The 
Toyages  of  the  Arganaots  #ouhl  tteit  be  at  all  explained  by 
^^IJ^.*^  such  a  strait,  and  require  no  such  exphmation  «.  The  sup- 
position of  the  BladC'  Sea  having  stood  at  a  higher  ler^ 
and  being  separated  from  the.  Msditeritoiean  by  o  conti- 

■GeorgifRuMie,!.  158. 
>"  Hanwmy*8  Tmvdiin  Penia,  I.  289. 

"  De  Sainte-Cnnx,  £xaincD  det  Historieiisd'AIexandie,  p.  701. 
o  The  tubject  is  more  minutely  trested  in  die  «uUior*t  HtAory  of  QtogOh 
phy,  already  refened  to. 


miCfidii  tf  UaA  incMto  the  tlirfidkif  tlbft[A6tii^  tUl  thai  B€k)R 
Iftdmuft  WAS  ruptuned,  Md  n  devastating  dduge  stttteoded  ^^^^^' 
^tbecR]ddi^ti4itit6f  tb^irate^df  theftkdt  S6a  ahd  ^th^ 
Cakpcftli  ilinrib,  wbUff  it  httd  btHAi  pit^tidttdy  ouUtilfuOiKky-^wI 
thM  hjfpodicticisa  hfattory  tt  stibvei^  by  Ihcmte^tabie  phy^ 
tiad  tMthff.  l%d  Vadi^t  «f  tlie  Bospbottis  is  Hattfril,  aifd 
hot  fdhned  by  My  Ttomm  cAtitftn[it>he:  The  titinted  wa- 
ters df  the  £a*iM  atid  Gaspnan  flb^  taiasd  ttf  the  height 
f^uitfte  to  ftiMi  Mdr  n  di^luge,  wMld  have  ibund  an  etit 
by  dtffeteift  valleys  fMta  ihobe  of  the  fite{AortlsP.  The 
general  dehigefr  deKtOMed  in  tb^  early  tmtifig^  If  they 
had  any  teafity,  irete  probably  nothing  more  than  local  in- 
ondatioiis  linntdd  to  ctitidin  parts  of  GreeM  ^.  The  stag- 
bant  water  mentioned  by  a  Byzantine  audior  as  existing  on 
the  north  ade  of  Caucasus  in  the  fourth  oentdty,  whieh 
htm  been  bonsadet^  a^  a  obnfindation  of  the  aqueous  et>fr- 
tieetion  of  the  two  seas,  is  nothing  dse  than  the  lake  of  ^1- 
ebetvtskd,  ilrhich  siill  tetiats. 

But  what  betoofenes,  tt  maybe  asked,  bf  iA  tfae  wate^Sappoation 
whith  so  mauy  rfveh»  pout*  ihto  the  Caspikn  Sea  ^  I)b  they 


flow  into  two  Bubtertaneous  conmiunicatioBs  whiob  eontiect  oomrnQni- 
this  sea  with  die  Peisiati  Ghilf,  and  which  some  travellets 
pretend  to  have  seeii  *  f  Tailnels  of  thi6  Idlid  have^  at  all 
tiiMes,  been  cbtiddered  by  the  judifcidas  as  purdy  iitia- 
^tmry  ^  The  wiQow-l^aves  found  hi  the  Persian  Gulf  do 
not  ii^uire  t6  ednie  from  GhiUn  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Ciu^n  shore,  fh^  banks  tif  the  EupAirates  being  suffldent 
id  fUrhidh  them.  The  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  like  those 
of  the  Ocean,  ghre  off  their  superfluity  by  evapdration. 
Tins  evApbratbn  hak  been  con^dered  as  established  by  the 
extreirie  hutfiidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  Baghistan,  Shir- 
wan,  Ghilah,  ahd  MazanderAn;  but  no  such  phenomena 
as  these  are  reqdhred  tut  the  demonstradoh.  Every  person 

>OIMds  V^Oftlgd  bt  Faori^ ▼.  p.  Sf7.  Ase. 
4  See  tbeMoount  of  GiceM^  in  •  falMeqiiest  vobnne  of  this  worlb 
'  Sttnj'i  TiMcif,  p.  Its,  (Gcmitti  caitioii  of;  167S.)  F.  AnU.  Vapi^  m 
^fciMi  eUrtid'Enopt  et4*Aflie, p.  73. 
*  Kampfer  Anuniit  Exot.  p,  254b 
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v^Mtrv^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ''%^^  knowledge  of  dbetniatij, knows  tbal, 
*  while  the  air  bepomes  changed  with  the  mobture  wbkb  it 
imbibes  by  evaporation,  it  continues  to  appearance  dry, 
that  is,  it  retains  a.diqpontion  to  imbibe  more  rather  than  to 
depoflite  what  it  contains,  till  the  impr^gmUion  reaches  a  c^^ 
tain  degree  of  strength,  or  till  a  certain  degree  of  cold  is 
communicated  to  it    The  drcumstances  required  for  tb^ 
deposition .  take  place  at  a  considerable  hdght  in  the  atmoi 
sphere,  and  most  particularly  on  the  summits  of  high  moum 
tains.    The  rains  and  the  dews  thus  formed  fill  the  springs 
and  the  rivers,  and  maintain  a  constant  circulatioii  of  the 
same  water  travelling  from  the  heights  to  the,  seas  by  tba 
rivers  along  the  surface,  and  from  the  8Qas  to  the  h^  landst 
through  the  less  obvious,  but  not  less  certain  route  of  the 
atmosphere. 
Shonti       Tiie  shores  of  this  great  Sea  are,  on  the  east,  formed  by 
steep  heights;  on  the  south  they  are  partly  skirted  with 
marshy  flats ;  on  the  west  and  north  by  downs  of  aaod^^ 
The  bottom  is  strewed  with  shellsi  which  ar^  partly  crum* 
bled,  and  partly  embodied  with  the  rocky  strata.    Chalky 
sandstope,  and  pyrites,  are  the  prevailing  minerals*     The 
shores  wrf  obscured,  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  conceaU 
ed  by  prodigious  crops  of  reeds  and  rushes. 
Natiireof      Round  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  the  water  is  fresh,  but 
becomes  moderately  salt  towards  the  middle  of  the  seig 
though  less  so  than  that  pf  the  ocean.    In  addition  to  the 
usual  ingredients  of  sea  water,  it  contains  tk  conttderabi^ 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  obtained  f|»m  it  in 
union  with  soda,  that  is  in  the  state  of  Glauber>  sal^  K  The 
north-west  winds  are  said  to  diminish  the  saltness,  and  to 
increase  the  bitterness  of  the  if ater.    The  powerful  phos- 
phorescence of  the  thick  muddy  waters  of  the  Cai^fn  Sje^ 
is  remarked  by  Pallas.    The  black.colour  whiph  they,  as- 
sume at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  is  nothing  more 
than  the  effect  of  the  depth,  and  owing  to  th^  aao^  opCical  * 
cause  which  makes  the  ocean  appear  comparatively  dark 


>  GmcUn,  Voyagt  lU.  961^907. 
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•ad  blue  ifisteacl  of  light  green,  in  deep  places  where  the   BOOR 
eoloor  of  the  bottom  does  not  uitenmx  itself  with  the  natu-  ^^^  * 
ral  odour  of  the  wnter  ^ 

Its  nortbeni  glilfs  are  often  frozen.  The  shores  are  fre-Bfadi. 
quoited  bjr  greal  numbers  of  aquatic  birds.  The  sea  it-Fkh. 
setf  abounds  in  fish.  '  The  sturgeon  {Acdpenser  Hurio) 
is  the  principal  object  of  its  fisheries.  From  800,000  to 
400,000  are  sometimes  caught  in  a  year.  Biit  'for  delicate 
eating  die  starlet  (Aecipen$er  rtUhety)  is  preferred ;  and 
it  is  ivbm  the  starred  sturgeon  (Jccipenstr  steUatus^  called 
10  the  Rassian  language  sevHiige)  that  the  best  caviare  and 
the  strongest  isinglas  are  obtained.  A  million  and  a  half 
of  these  fish,  taken  iii  a  year,  are  valued  at  a*  miOion  of 
rabies  (L.108,S8O.)  There  is  also  the  Acdpenser  huto^ 
the  bdigu  of  the  Rusoans.  Hiis  fish  attains  an  enormous 
ose,  and  one  is  a  heavy  cart-load  for  thiee  horses.  It  is 
also  focmd  in  the  lake  Aral,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Danubey 
and  in  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia,  down  to  the  dze  of '  die 
Lena.  In  one  year  100,000  of  them  have  been  caught 
in  the  Casfnan,  amounting  in  value  to  840,iBOD  roubles' 
(L«fl8,000.)  This  sea  contains  a  species  of  seals  not'  yetStdb 
well  determined.  The  spedes  of  shelb  and  set  plants  found 
in  it  aie  not  numerous  '. 

The  islands  of  this  sea  are  noticed  in  the  descriptions  rfirfiiii 
the  countries  to  which  they  belong.  Generally  speaking, 
those  that  have  any  elevation  have  no  water  and  no  vege- 
tation. '  The  low  islands  are  often  mere  sandbanks  sur- 
rounded with  reeds.  There  are'Tery  few  deep  and  secure 
harbours ;  and  as  the  winds  are  liable  to  sudden  changes, 
the  navigation  is,  on  the  whole,  dahgerous.  Badku  is  in- 
deed the  only  harbour  in  which  a  vessel  can  ride  with 
safety  in  stormy  weather. 

It  would  serve  littie  purpose  to  enumerate  all  the  names  Difikmit 
which  have  been  given  to  tiiis  sea.  The  Caspian  is  one  of^jj?^^ 
the  most  ancient,  and  was  probably  derived  from  the  word 

•  Ksmpfer,  Amoenit  £xot  p.  S59.  CompMC  Petrefan  GhidniGi  Folio  ISOi 

*  Ocoigi,  Denipckm  de  la  Ruam,  p.  ISOS,  Ac  1IM9,  Aft 
r  GmeHn,  Voyage,  XII.  233—257. 
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POOS  Ka9Pf  «  nam^  V^  (P^^P  to  C^uqumy.  Tbis.  msie  is  avt 
^xxiv.  ^p]y  oonmiod  to  the  Grfeek  ap4  La4i|  U^gjUfeeSf  but  ea. 
ten  into  the  Georgian,  the  Armei^^  and  the  SfmcK 
The  Jewbh  rabbis  and  Pent^I  caU  it  t))e  J)mi  Sea.  The 
Turkish  ^enominalion  for  it,  Klipp^popn  Oeng^iin,  m  t^ 
xiously  traoslateii,  b^k^  no  probi^le  ^ym^ogy  is  amigmefi. 
/[f'he  Bysi^ntjp^  an4  tl^e  Arabiaos  <»U  U  the  Sea  of  Kho- 
zanea,  afjter  ft  powerful  p^QA  |  apd  ihe  BussiaB  annalists 
knew  f (  in  t^  tenth  ceat^ry  ^ndef  the  nuae  ci  Gndlmskoi 
or  Shtrnkn^kouAtor^  a^^  ^h#  fihwalis  or  Slavanian  peo- 
pl^  npt  vp^oii  kllofw^t  that  iiyfid  on  ii^  Wolga^  In  the 
fnapf  qf  ihp  isA^^ie  age,  ^p  oame  Mar  di  Sala  is  apphed  to 
jty  whiclf  ^e  )ear^^  Wsbl  U^nslatfis  Sea  of  Salt ;  but  it  is 
pprliap^  ratbair  (}eriv^  fr^ni  tb^  town  Qf  Sara  or  Saray,  the 
cfypitfU  of  EqpU^ftk»  wbipb  in  sano  nuqps  is  caU^  Sala. 
TI)ere  wqk|14  be  np  em)  tp  the  eaumavatioiv  of  names  taken 
from  adjacent  ppoyificv^  syqb  as  the  Hyicaoian  Sea,  and 
many  otters.  Thi^  mm?  giy  W  to  it  in  the  Zeoda-Vesta  is, 
b(»wever,  vpftl^y  of  ?^WMrk.  Tbftt  apoecyphal  wovk,  which 
is  full  (^  (1^  tz^t^on^i  ^s  this  sea  Tcl^duiH  DaiH,  or 
the  <f  gr^t  wat^  pf  th?  jttdgmant'^  Perhaps  Noah*s  iood, 
4a  deacri)^  ifi  soine  of  the  Sasjem  tisadi^ns,  aught  have  a 
connection  with  a  sinlang  of  the  earth,  which  had  destroy- 
ed the  inhftbj^^  ^f  an  ^xteni^vo  country,  and  converted 
it  iftto  thf»  xfaa^ifls^Ae  seat 

< 

BiKonioD      |Isvii)g  ^^ff  tin^  tbp  geographical  history  ct  the  Cas- 

^li^or    piw  §e^  let  HS  Uke  fome  notice  of  a  discussion  naturally 

the  Ozus.  attached  tp  \U    This  consists  in  a  question  famous  in  the 

.  SRpi|]j5  of  0Qogrsphy9  Bid  the  river  Oxus  or  Gibon  once 

QpTT  injto  jthM  set  ? 
Gcncnl         Those  readers  who  peruse  the  works  of  the  Greek  and 
?^^  ^  BoQEiilP  g?pgFsphers  in  a  superficial  manner  will  perc«ve  a 
eieDtt.*      corisider#b|(s  uiiammity  among  them  on  the  course  and  ter- 

ipioatioff  c^  the  Oxus.    It  is  deacnbed  as  running  from 


>  VTahL  Amo.  L  S7S,  Ae. 

•  Biiidiii«»  liaguHi»  tcL  XVL  ^  {87--3I8. 
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cast  to  wjevt,  and  fdUng  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Tbia  is  BOOK 
what  Strabo  and  Pliny  always  suppose  to  be  the  fact^  and  •^^*^^' 
what  Ptolemy  expressly  asserts.  But  there  are  various 
mfcumst^ces  wbicti  divest  this  unanimky  amoag  mithoi]^ 
qf  ita  unposing  chanMBler.  In  die  first  place,  the  extensimi 
which  these  gsographers  give  to  the  Caspian  Sea  in  an 
easterly  directipii,  and  their  silence  with  reganl  to  the  lake 
Ajr^I?  lead  ps  to  believe  that  they  oonsideved  that  lake  as  a 
part  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  that,  in  speaking  of  the  junc- 
tioB  of  the  Oxus  with  the  Casjuan  Sea,  they  aoeaat  by  the 
latter  the  lake  Aral.  This  will  appear  evident  to  tmy  person 
who,  with  a  map  before  him,  reads  that  passage  of  6trai)o, 
in  which,  after  describing  the  Qxus  and  the  Oebus,  he  af- 
firms  that  the  lazartes  (the  modem  Syr-Dairia)  also  flowed 
inlo  the  Caspian :  a  termination  whic^  the  course  of  that 
lAver  rendered  at  all  times  imposSble^  Another  of  die 
andeot  writers,  Pomponius  Mela,  gives  a  description  of 
the  Oxus  quite  conformable  to  the  present  geography  of 
the  surrounding  places.  Instead  of  merriy  saying  that  its 
course  is  from  east  to  west,  (a  mode  of  desmption  which 
Jias  led  so  many  to  conofive  that  time  hag  altered  its  direc- 
lum,)  he  says  that,  aftermmiiqg  westward,  it  takes  a  north- 
^riy  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Seythian  Sea  \  From  this 
aceount,  it  must  tfaeli,  as  it  does  now,  have  fidleii  into  the 
lake  Aral,  which  was  eonsidared  by  the  authcHrs  whom  Mela 
foQowed  as  «  gtdf  of  the  northern  or  Scythian  ocean.  The 
mdev  in  which  the  Oxus  is  aaaaed  along  with  othier  rivers 
by  DioDyrius  Periegeta  shows  that,  though  he  mdces  it 
nm  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  he  places  its  mouth  in  Sogdiana 
or  Charsspiia,  and  not  in  tb^  country  of  die  D«4>ices,  who 
lived  near  the  bay  of  Balkan  on  the  Caspian  Sea,'  showing 


*  <•  'O  I«|iifn(r  iMttwi  Tt  ifumt  (0|y  fuu  O;^)  ut  r«  Ka^m^^  lib«  ^. 

*  **  lazartes  el  Oxot  per  deserta  Scythia  ex  Sogdianorum  rcgiohibtts  in 
SiTtiifevm  weiint.  Hk»  iliquMkBa  ad  oecasom  ab  oriente  cunens  juxta  Da- 
las  fdmti  inSeeiiinr,  cmmiiiie  ad  eepttntrionem  eonveno,  inter  Amatdot  et 
Pmbm  Oi  apqrft. 

<  Dkm.  Fericg.  t.  747. 
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BOOK  ^t  he  was  acqaainted  with  the  northerly  course  of  tbi^ 

.  3t  X  X I  V>  VivdT 

Testtmony  .    A  very  important  passage  of  PatiDdus^  <iudted  bj  Stralx^ 

^*^'    .proves  more  clearly  that  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus  was  ex^ 

actly  in  the  same  situation  as  it  is  now,    <<.  Some  say  that 

the  Ochu6  runs  thixMigh  Bactriana,  others .  make  it  run 

along  the  frontier  of  that  country.    The  latter  consider  it 

.4is  distinct  firom  the  Oxus  to  its  termination,  and  lying 

farther  souths  although  both  iail  into  the  sea  in  Hyrcania. 

The  former,  albwing  that  these  rhrers  are  different  in  their 

.origin,  wwintain  that  they  join,  and  diat  the  bed  of  the 

Oxus  is  often  ax  or  seven  stadia  in  breadth.     It  is  at  least 

certain  that  the  laxartes  is,  from  its  rise  to  its  mouth,  di£> 

ferent  from  the  Oxus,  although  it  runs  into  the  same  sea*. 

Fatrodus  says  that  their  mouths  are  about  eighty  forsangt 

distant  from  each  oth^ ;  but  the  Persian  fiirsang  is  with 

some  sixty  stadia,  with  others  thirty,  and  with  a  few 

forty.'' 

Digtucn       When  we  measure  mth  a  paur  of  compasses  the  present 

^^^J^distance  between  the  most  southerly  mouth  of  the  laxartes 

the  Ozoi    or  Syr-D|kria,  and  the  most  easterly  of  the  Oxus  or  Gihon^ 

and  ItfKw  ^^  g^^  j^  2  degrees  SO  minutes^  eqmvaleait  to  52692  stadia, 

(idlowing  llllf  stadia  to  a  degree.)    Taking  the  farsang 

at  thirty  stadia,  the.  distance  acobnfing  to  Patrodus  would 

be  2400  stadia,  wluch  is  precisely  the  number  given  by 

^Eratosthenes,  quoted  by  Strdbo  a  little  before.    Thus  the 

ancient  and  modem  diHlances  nearly  agree.    This  oom»- 

spondence  will  appear  the  more  surprising,  if  we  examine 

the  distance  taken  alcmg  the  shores  of  the  lake  AraL    It  b 

found  to  be  8SS0  stadia,  or  eighty^three  fimsangs,  of  forty 


ttt. 


•  Fliny,  Bb.  fi.  c  IS,  In  giving  Uie  aaoM  pua^  of  Eialoiiliaici,  mp, 
•^  Ad  oidimi  Zoni  fluminis  quatuor  MDCC  fltad.  Ab  eo  ad  ottiom  iMnrtii 
JMbCC.  Qam  samma  effidt  quindedes  oentcna  LXXY  millia.'*  TIm  pM- 
nge  if  certainly  eomipled.  It  haa  baen  propoaad  to  lead  2400  awdia  ftr  tl» 
distanoe  between  the  Zonai  and  laartaa.  The  nana  Zcbim  fa  amevliBt  c» 
riona*  It  is  a  oomiption  of  Zihon,  the  name  which  the  peapk  eC  the  catt 
have  alwajs  ghrcn  to  the  river  Oxus. 
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Stadia.     Finally,  if  we  take  for  our  points  the  most  westerly  BOOK 
mouth  of  the  Gihon,  and  the  most  northerly  of  the  Syr-  ^^'^IV- 
Daria,  we  shall  have  eighty-two  farsangs  of  sixty  stadia. 
Thus  the  three  marks  given  by  Patroclus,  or  rather  by  the  . 
Persians  whom  he  had  consulted,  concur  to  shew  that  the 
two  mouths  of  the  Oxus  and  laxartes  were  at  the  same 
distance  as  ,at  present,  consequently  both  emptied  them* 
selves  intQ  the  lake  Aral. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  Condtwan. 
positive  notions  of  their  own  respecting,  the  mouth  of  the 
Oxus.  But  the  traditions  which  they  had  collected,  and 
sQme  geogiraphical  data  which  they  had  obtained,  give  us 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  this  river  had  always  the 
same  course  and  termination  as  now. 

.  The  Oriei^talists  undoubtedly  furnish  some  information  Opinkm  of 
to  those  who  can  peruse  their  worlds  in  the  original  Ian- JU|^  p^JJJS 
guages.     Ibn-Haukal,  and  after  him  Abulfeda,  describe  eeognpbwi^ 
the  course  of  the  Gihon,  agreeably  to  our  modern  maps,  as 
terminating  in  thelakeof  Khowarezm,  which  we  call  the  sea 
or  lake  of  Aral.     Abulfeda  quotes,  but  without  acquiescing 
in  its  truth,  the  assertion  of  Ramsol  Mamoori,  according  to 
whom  one  branch  of  the  Gihon  should  run  into  the  Green 
Sfia';  that  is,  the  Persian  Gulf.     The  Turkish  geogra- 
plier  Hadgi-Khalfah  says,  after  Hamdoulah    a   Persian 
geographer,  that  an  arm  of  the  Oxus  takes  a  direction  to- 
wards the  Caspian  Sea,  crossing  in  a  rapid  stream  the  val- 
ley of  Kberlava.     The  traveller  Abdoul  Keryra,  who  vi- 
sited these  {daces  in  1730  and  174?0,  affirms  that  the  Gihon, 
«<  far  from  arriving  at  Mazanderan  (Hyrcania,)  as  some 
aiithors  had  said,  did  not  even  reach  the  lake  Khowarezm, 
being  enUrely  expended  by  frequent  outlets  for  the  irriga-  , 
tion  of  the  fields  C 

The  European  travellers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  Europea 
appear  not  to  have  observed  the  facts  with  their  own  eyes,  *™^*^^** 

-  •    ' .  ...  , 

f  Abulfeda  lleiildi  ip.  Busehing  Maga«.  Geogr.  ir.  169.    'Ibn-H«ikAl» 
Oriental  6eognpbj»  by  Ocueley,  p.  241,  &c.  «65. 
•  CoUection  des  Vbyagfs,  ptr  M.  Ijmglet,  k  p.  55,  Ac. 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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BOOK  but  all  through  the  distorting  mcdiund  of  Ptotemyi  othenrtae 
3^ XXIV.  jijgy  could  not  have  fallen  into  «o  many  contradictions. 
HanwAy,  Bruce,  and  Jenkiiison,  pretended  to  hate  found 
a  dried  arm  of  the  Oxus,  but  which  had  at  a  former  period 
conveyed  its  waters,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea*  But  one  of  these  gentlemen,  Bruce,  makes  the 
mouth  of  this  branch  near  Sellisoure,  in  4SP  3(y  of  btitode, 
while  another  places  it  in  the  great  bay  of  Balkan^  in  00*. 
^he  large  Russian  Atlas,  lately  published,  fixes  it  in  this 
last  utuation.  Nor  is  there  any  agreement  about  the  sU 
tuation  where  this  arm  of  the  river  separates  from  the  pre^ 
sent  line.  Some  place  it  at  Hazarasp,  others  at  Vastrkend, 
while  some  go  as  far  down  as  Urghenz*  Add  to  this^  that 
the  epoch  of  the  supposed  stopping  of  this  branch  by  the 
l*artars  is  an  equal  subject  of  uncertainty,  and  of  contra- 
RsMlMi  dictory  assertions.  The  Arabian  writers  whom  we  have 
tiidiiiiiiis.  jyg^  mentioned,  do  not  admit  any  modem  change  of  this 
kind,  tt  must  have  been  prior  to  Ibn-Haukal,  in  the  iOth 
century.  Yet  the  Rusnans  say  that  it  took  place  about  the 
year  1719,  and  was  intended  to  present  an  obstruction  U> 
the  progress  of  their  arms. 
Eneditioii  The  following  memorable  transactions  were  the  consew 
wtti.  qiiences  of  this  belief,  so  firmly  maintiuned  by  that  nation  ^ 
Peter  the  Great  had  received  some  accounts  of  gold  bdng 
contained  in  the  sands  of  the  Kisil-Daria^  a  river  which 
falls  into  the  Gihon  from  the  east,  and  is  sometimes  oon» 
founded  with  the  latter.  He  resolved  to  take  posses- 
ribn  of  a  country  where  he  hoped  to  find  mines  of  wealth, 
and  through  which  he  might  also  open  a  commercial  com- 
niunication  with  India.  Navigators  were  sent  to  find  out 
the  mouth  of  the  KiaUDaria,  which  was  supposed  to  run 
into  the  Caspian.  A  river  was  found,  perhaps  the  Ted- 
sen,  which  was  taken  for  the  Kisil-Daria.  The  learned  de- 
cided that  it  was  the  Oxus,  and  an  expedition  was  resdved 
on  and  prepared.    Alexander  Bedcewitz,  son  of  a  Circas* 


>»  Mttllcr,  SttttmlttDg  BuKicher  ge9diicbten»  toL  yii. 
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mn  prince,  captain  of  the  Czar^s  guard,  acqaainted  With  BOdC 
the  TarUr  language,  had  a  body  of  8000  men  placed  un-  ?^-^J^' 
der  his  commiknd,  to  proceed  to  the  ptietended  itaouthii  ctf 
the  Kisil-Darh,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  adjattent 
countries.    The    Tartars,    uneasy  to  see    the  Russians 
making  so  many  Tisits  to  this  place,  had,  it  was  said,  tura-*^ 
ed  aside  the  course  of  the  river,  by  damming  it  up  with  li 
strong  dyke,  and  conducting  the  water  in  three  canals  to 
the  lake  Aral.    Beckewitz  arrived  with    his  army,  and 
searched  in  vain  for  the  river  by  which  he  hoped  to  as- 
cend to;S[hiwa«    The  khan  met  him  with  a  numerpus  ar- 
my, but  was  soon  defeated  by  means  of  the  European  ar- 
tillery.    Mortified  and  rendered  desperate  by  this  defeat; 
the  khan  sent  to  inquire  of  the  Russian  general  what 
were  the  complaints  of  Rusaa,  and  what  sacrifices  werti 
required  of  .him.     Beckewitz,  full  of  the  notion  of  the  attU 
ficial  change  of  directbn  which  had  been  given  to  the  Ki- 
sil-Daria,  demands  of  the  khan  that  he  should  open  th^ 
dykes  which  prevented  the  river  from  running  into  th€l 
Caqnan  sea,  and  thus  restore  it  to  its  old  course,     l^he 
Tartar  prince  replied,  that  this  operation  was  beyond  bidr 
power,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  close  up  the  channels 
in  which  the  river  followed  its  new  direction.     BeckeWitz 
then  proposed  to  execute  the  project  with  his  own  men, 
provided  their  safety  were  insured  by  the  delivery  of  hos- 
tages.    To  this  proposal  the  Tartars  willingly  agreed,  atj 
the  hostages  were  given.     These,  at  the  same  time,  acted  its 
gmdes  to  the  Russian  army,  which  marched  five  days  to- 
wards the  supposed  dry  bed  of  the  river.    In  every  quartet* 
they  met  with  nothing  but  small  puddles  of  stagnant  water. 
The  soldiers  were  exhausted  with  thirst.     The  guides,  with' 
the  most  perfidious  intentions,  proposed  to  the  Russiand 
that'they  should  divide  themselves  into  small  parties,  and  go 
in  di£ferent  directions.   The  Russian  commander  was  under 
the  necessity  of  following  the  advice  of  his  enemies.     The 
small  Russian  army  was  no  sooner  dispersed  in  these  un- 
known deserts,  than  the  Tartars,  who  had  watched  them, 

Y  2 
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BOOK  attacked  their  feeble  detachments  on  all  sides.  .  Some  were 
^XlV.  p^^  ^  ^jjg  sword,  and  the  rest  reduced  to  slavery.  I'be 
unfortunate  Beckewitz  was  taken  into  the  presence  of  the 
khan,  and  backed  to  pieces.  His  skin  was  dried^  and 
made  into  the  cover  of  a  drum,  which  was  preserved  at 
Khiwa  as  a  trophy,  to  testify  to  posterity  the  disastrous 
issue  of  an  ^expedition  so  ignorantly  planned,  and  conducted 
with  so  little  prudence.  The  news  of  these  tragical  events 
were  taken  to  Russia  by  the  soldiers  who  had  been  left  in 
the  fort  of  Earaganskoi,  and  saved  themselves  on  board  the 
vessels  which,  had  brought  them. 
Obferra.  .  There  is  nothing  in  these  transactions  to  justify  any 
change  of  opinion  about  the  ancient  course  of  the  Oxus.  It 
is  not  probable  that  a  weak  Tartar  nation  had  either  any 
adequate  motive  for  changing  the  course  of  the  river,  or 
the  means  of  effecting  an  operation  of  such  prodigious  la- 
bour. But  they  bad  suiBciently  strong  motives  for  allow- 
ing the  Russians  to  persevere  in  their  mistaken  ideas  and 
vaip  researches.   .  * 

If  the  question  were  considered  as  deserving  of  further  re* 
searob,  preciuon  would  be  best  attfuned  by  means  of  a  well- 
informed  person  travelling  by  land,  with  a  barometer  in  his 
hand,  from  Guricw  to  Astrabad,  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Caspian.  Sea.  The  Russian  maps  lay  down  a  series  of 
sandy  valleys  between  the  present  course  of  the  Oxus  and 
the  Caspian.  But  we  have  no  satisfactory  account  of  the 
authorities  on  which  these  delineations  are  founded.  Georgi, 
in  his  description  of  Russia,  and  Grmelin  in  his  travels,  re- 
present this  country  as  occupied  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
reaching  from  the  steppe  of  Kirguis  to  Astrabad,  separat- 
ing at  every  point  the  basin  of  the  lake  Aral  from  that  of 
the  Caspian  Sea. 
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Fhb  country  comprehended  under  this  name  is  generally   BOOK 
/considered  as  a  part  of  Persia,  and  distinguished  by  the     ^^  ' 


appellation  oF  Eastern  Persia  i  but  both  in  its  physical,  ei- 
Til,  and  political  character,  it  is  entitled  to  a  separate  dor 
Bcription*^  At  preset  it  forms  an  independent  kingdom, 
and  holds  in  subjection  some  surrqunding  countries  be^ 
longing  at  other  times  to  Perda,  Independent  Tart^rj  (or 
Turkestan,)  and  India. 

'  li  goes  under  the  names  of  the  kingdom  of  Caubul  from  Nana, 
the  capital,  sometimes  Caubulistan,  sometimes  the  king- 
dpm  of  Kandahar,  from  another  capital.    In  former  timea 
it  wa9  denominated  the  kingdom  of  Ghuznee>  or  Ghi^Q^e^ 
from  another  city,  for  a  similar,  reasoi). 

This  kingdom  varies  in  its  bovipdaries,  being  in  itself  un^Bouadsricb 
settled,  and  thus  prevented  firom  everting  its  natural 
strength  in  retaining  some  of  its  most  reipote  dependencies. 
At  present  its  utmost  extent  is  from  tl|e  west  of  I^erat,  in 
East  Long.  62^,  to  the  eastern  boif  ndary  of  Cashmere,  in 
Long.  77%  and  from  the  mouth  of  t)ip  Indus  in  N<Mrth- ' 
Lat.  24t%  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Qxus  in  'L^%.  3V.  la 
these  countries  the  Ehootba  or  church«3ervioe  is  u^  iiv 
which  the  king  of  the  Afghans  is  prayed  for,  although  the 
degrees  pf  subjection  of  the  different  localities  are  various. 
The  empire  comprehends  Afghanistan  properly  so  called^ 
Seistan,  part  of  Ehorasan,  and  of  Mekriln,  Balk,  Kut- 
tore,  Kandahar,  Sind  and  Cashmere,  together  with  a  portion 
of  Lahore,  and  the  greater  part  of  Mooltan. 

The  whole  population  is  estimated  at  fourteen  millions, 
consisting  of  the  following  nations: 

y3 
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BOdC  Afghans  ■ 4,300,000 

^^"^^'  Belooches 1,000,000 

Popaiatioo.         TarUrs 1,200,000 

Persians  (including  Tanjiks)  .  .  .  1,500,000 
Ipdians  of  different  races  ....  5,700,000 
Miscellaneous  tribes 300,000 

On  tlie  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  Hindoo  Coosh, 
or  Hindoo  Coh,  u'  e.  the  Indian  Caucasus,  separating  it 
from  Independent  Tartary,  but  on  the  western  part  of  the 
Hne  it  extends  beyond  this  range  to  the  territory  of  Balk. 
MnnaftuBi.  This  chain  is  a  continuation  of  the  Hitmnaleh  tnountaini 
on  the  east,  Which  at  Cashmere  lose  the  name  of  Himma* 
leh,  and  take  that  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  from  a  peak  in  th^ 
neighbotrrhood  of  Caubut,  to  which  that  appellation  mbr^ 
strictly  belongs.    The  range  is  perpetually  covered*  ifrilH 
show,  as  far  west  as  the  peak ;  beyond  this  the  height  dimi* 
nidies,  and  the  snow  is  melted  in  summer.  That  part  of  the 
ebatn  is  called  "Faropamisus.     From  the  place  where  the 
Indus  hsties  fiom  Hindoo  Coosh,  in  latitude  S5%  and  longi- 
tude  73*,  this  river  passes  through  mountmns  to  latitude  S3°. 
After  this  it  has  a  plain  on  each  side,   all  the  way  to  the 
sea;  but  at  a  little  distance  to  the  west  of  this  river,  the 
mountain  range  of  SoKmAn  extends  as  far  south  as  latitude 
S9^.     This  range  setids  three  branches  to  the  east.     The 
iftost  northerly  of  these  is  chilled  the  range  of  34%  from  ita 
ktitude  at  its  point  of  detachment ;  another  is  called  the 
jS^t  range,*  bem]g  chiefly  composed  of  rock  salt ;  both  of 
these  extend  considerably  t6  the  east  of  the  Indus,  into 
that  part  of  India  called  the'  Punjaub.     The  third  does 
Hot  reach  that  river. 

From  the  southern  termination  of  the  Solitndn  range,  a 
chain  of  hiMs  runs  nearly  west  to  the  tableland  of  Keiltt. 
On  the  south-west  it  has  lower  hills  included  in  Mekran. 

which  Ss  given  in  the  author's  Xfthle  M  p.  3pe,  which  pnxscded  on  authority 
far  infetior  to  that  of  Mr.  Elphinstone*!  wprk  on  the  kingaopi  of  Caubul,  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  thie  present  book  is  taken Te. 
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If  a  line  is  dmwa  from  the  south  end  of  the  SoUm^Q  chain  BOOK 
to  H«iial«  at  the  western  extremity,  we  shall*  with  the 
HUkIoo  CoQsb  moantMns,  and  a  line  parallel  to  the  Indus 
on  the  west,  form  a  triangle*  which  comprehends  the  great- 
er pan  of  the  mountainous  oountry  of  Afghanistto.  The 
first  fine  will  be  more  correct,  if,  instead  of  being  stiwght, 
k  has  a  convexity  to  the  south-west.  The  hills  here  iur 
duded  vary  in  tbehr  direction  and  etevat^on*  Jjjl  the 
amsidcfable  ones  have  snow  lying  on  them  durii^  part 
of  the  year,  and  are  gcneirally  separated  by  fertile  vair 
leys.  Between  the  Hindoo  Cqosh  and  the  valley  of  the 
CaiAiii  liver,  there  are  three  parallel  ranges  of  moun- 
tains successively  lower,  and  passing  under  different  loc^l 
iiaiBcs,  some  of  them  very  predpitoos,  and  inhabited  by 
different  tribes,  or  subdivisions  of  tribes.  In  the  eastern 
part  the  hills  on  the  two  sides  of  that  river  approximate ; 
and  the  river  runs  among  hills  and  rocks.  Different  vfd- 
leys  on  the  left  and  right,  that  i^  the  west  wd  east,  open 
into  that  of  the  Caubul.  That  part  of  thb  cpuntry^  in* 
eluding  hills  and  valleys  which  lie  on  the  north  of  the  Can- 
Ind  river,  is  called  Cohistlln.  To  the  west  of  Cohistto  jp 
the  Paropamisan  chain,  which  is  less  lofty,  ha%  intricate  and 
little  known  in  its  minute  Uqpogn^^hy,  from  being  difficult 
of  access.  Its  eastern  part,  inhabited  by  the  Haaaujr^ 
tribes,  u  cold  and  rugged  ;  the  ^ssUrq,  inhabited  by  %l^ 
KiasSksy  ia  somewhat  better  cultivated*  and  has  arid?ir  val-i 
leys,  but  still  poor  and  wild. 

Opposite  to  a  southerly  projection  and  hi|^  peak  of  the 
Hindoo  Coodi  range  Called  Coond,  and  on  the  south  of  th^ 
Caubul  river,  is  a  high  peak,  called  Suffaid  Cob,  which  is 
a  sort  of  centre  from  which  different  ranges  of  mountains 
lexlcnd,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  SoUmln  chain ;  the  de^ 
aeent  fiom  which  to  the  Indus  on  the  east,  is  steep  and 
sudden.  On  the  west  it  is  also  sudden,  but  less  cpnsidcf- 
able,  the  land  itself  bring  higher.  The  SoUman  range  con- 
Msta  of  a  hard  black  stone  at  ita  lughest  paM ;  next  a  hard 
red  stone ;  then  a  friable  grey  sand  stone.  The  bmnehea 
running  west  from  this  range  are  more  intricate  and  less 
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BOOK  known  than  the  easterly  ones  already  mentioned.     Difier- 
XXXV.  ^p^  ranges*  extend  from  the  north-west  of  the  plateau  of 


Kel&t  'to  the  east,  some  incliniiig  northerly,  and  others  a 
Ikt^e  to  the  south. 

fiiTen.  The  Indus  is  the  lAost  conspicuous  rirer  connected  with 

Afghanistan.    A  great  proportion  of  the  waiter  )^htch  fails 
on  that  country,  flows  in  different  streams  from  the  west  in- 

Indus.  '^^  thi»]^eat  river ;  and  the  Indus  is  almost  entirely  more  or 
less  under  the  Afghan  dominion  after  it  crosses  the  great 
mountain  range  in  which  it  diTtdes'  Himateh  from  Hindoo 
Coosh.  The  Abba  Seen  and  the  BooriBgdo6,  proceeding  from 
the  Hindoo  Coosh,  and  running  in  general  a  southerly  course, 
flow  into  the  Indus  on  the  west  side.  Eausbkhaur  River 
is  another  which,  like  the  Indus,  arises  a  great  way  north 
of  the  same  range,  and  flows  straight  ^oth  parallel  to  the 
Beloot-Tagh  range ;  passes  the  Coond  with  great  violence 
on  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  Caubul.  Higher  up,  the  ri. 
ver  Caubul  receives  various  other  tributaries  from  the  vaU 
leys,  and  carries  all  their  waters- finally  into  the  Indus,  a 
little  above  Attock.  '  Lower  down,  the  Indus. receives  seve* 
ral  small  streams  from  the  west,  then  the  Koorqom,  and, 
farther  south,  the  .Gomul,  the  waters  of  which,  however, 
though  its  course  is  long,  are  chiefly  expended  in  irrigating 
the  land  of  Damaun  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Soli- 
man,  range.     Th^  greatest  of,  the  rivers  which  water  the 

EtTmander.-west  of  Afghanist&n  is  the  Helmund  or  Etymander,  called 
in  some  maps  the  Hendmind.  •'  It  runs  200  miles  through 
the  Parbpatnisan  range;  then  issues  into  the  cultivated  plains 
pf  the  t>oor&nee  territory ;  soon  enters  a  sandy  desert,  and 
terminates  in  the  lake  of  Seistan.  Its  course  is  generally 
'  west  by  south.  Every  where  within  half  a  mile-or  a  mile,  its 
banks  are  cultivated  and  fertile.  Its  stream  is  oonsid««ble, 
though  forded  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  through  al- 
luost  the  whole  of  Us  course.  In  tbe  dry  Reason;  it  is  breast 
deep  where  it  leaves  the  mountains,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
melting  of  the  snows  is  deep  and  rapid.  It  receives  some 
very  ili));ortant  tributaries,  chiefly  on  its  left  or  south  side, 
viz.  the  Urghundaqb,  near  which  is  thexity  of  Kapdahar.S 
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llie  Tunik,  and  the  SKotundfin,  which  join  the  Urgun-  BOOK 
daub.     On  the  north  ride,  it  receives  the  Khaushrood.  j"^^^ 
Fariher  west  Is  4he  Farra^rood,  MQ  iniles  long,  which  i«p- 
pears'  to  flow  directly  into  the  lake,  or  to  bc^  lost  in  the 
sands.     The  Oxus  rises  within  the  subjugated  territory  of  Oj 
Balk,  before  it  crossea  Independent  Tartary  to  fall  into  the 
lake  Aral.  / 

The  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Indus  is  called  the 
Sindy  or  Low^r'Sind.  It  is  subject  to  a' native  prince;  who  is 
tributary  to  the  king  of  Caubul.   From  Shikarpoor  to  Sud- 
gur,  it  is  called  Upper  Sind,  whi^h  is  tnore  directly  undcMr 
his  governihent.    Above  Sungur  is  DamaOrn,  a  name  which 
is  sometimes  limited  to  the  skirts  of  the  hitls ;  at  other  times 
includes  the  plain  inhabited  by  various  tribes.  At  the  upper 
part  of  the  Indus,  within  the  Afghan  territoiy,  is  the  Coun- 
try of  the  tribe  cdled  Ydosofzyes.     The  plain  of  Feshawer  Phin  of 
occupies  the  open  part  of  the  banksof  the  Caubul  river,  not  I**^***"* 
far  from  its  mouth,  but  divided  from  it  by  the  moun rains  of 
the  last  mentioned  tribe.    The  northern  hitls  by  which  thib 
plain  is  bounded  are  covered  with  pines.      On  the  right 
bank. of  the  river,  which  does  not,  like  the  left,  belong  to 
Cohistan,  is,  first,  the  country  of  the  Kheyberees,  a  very 
predatory  tribb;  and  further  west,  thie  rich  plidn  of  JellaU 
labad.    To  the  west  o£  the  plain  of  Feshawer,  is  that  of 
Caubul,  the  north  side  of  which  is  in  Cohistan ;  the  south 
pari  of  it  is '  spoken  of  as  a  most  enchanting  country.    Here 
is  Ghizaee,  or  the  country  of  the*  Wurduk  tribe,  contain-  Gliizoeei 
ing  one  of  the  ancient  capitals ;  and  farther  south,  is'  the 
lake  Abistandeh,  which  has  no  outlet,  but,  deceiving  vari- 
ous rivers,  forms  a  baam  peculiar  to  itself.     To  the  south 
of  this,  and  somewhat  to  the  west,  are  the  valleys  of  the 
Tumuk  and  the  Urghessaun :  the  former  is  60  miles  broad, 
and  tolerably  fertile;   the  latter  generally  poor,  though 
very  rich  in  the  imUdediate  vicinity  of  Kandahar.     The 
upper  pert  of  both  valleys  is  inhabited  by  the  Ghiljie  tribes  i 
the  remaining  and  most  extensive  part,  from  Keldti-Ghili-rpon&ot 
jie  to  Herat,  by  the  Dooranees, — the  tribe  conridered  as^^^^*^* 
at  present  .the  ruling  one,  as  the  king  of  Caubul  belongs  td 
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BOOK  ic    It  18  the  largest  tribe  of  tbe  Afghans.  To  the  south  of 
J^^^^aU  this  tract,  are  the  vaUeys  opoiiqg  gs  the  river  Gomul 
and  the  intenrening  nountaina.    Sirufaa^  Oq^^ood,  and 
Waiineh»  are  the  valiejs  desoending  w  stages  to  the  Go* 
vfxulf  wbidi  bounds  tbemon  the  south.  From  the  south  nde, 
tbe  Talleys  of  Pisbeen,  Burshorei  and  Zbobe^  oonnect  them- 
aeWes  with  the  GomuK     Many  other  subordinate  districts 
diverrify  the  fiioe  of  this  unequal  oountij, 
Omiait.        The  north-eastern  |»rt  of  Afghanistan  pavtiopatcs  in 
iJhie  Indian  nonsoons  or  rainy  season^  but  greatly  modiied 
and  very  disUnot  from  that  inorssant  and  dreoohiag  rain 
which  prevails  in  the  southern  parts  of  India,  where  the  pre- 
idpitation  of  the  laoisture  begins  on  tbe  ocean,  and  extends 
jttterioriy,  gradually  losing  its  decided  character.  Themo*. 
soon  commences  on  the  Malabar  eoast  in  May,  and  readies 
JkM  by  the  end  of  June*    It  preY«ila  more  among  the 
mountains  than  in  the  flats  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of  tbe 
Indus*  called  the  Puqiaub.    The  bids  md  valleys  of  Cash- 
mere have  their  share  of  the  reins.  They  diminish  as  they 
fp  west,  and  in  tbe  vnUey  of  Peshawer  die  monsoon  only 
sqppeais  in  some  douds  and  showenk  In  the  valley  of  Cau** 
bttl  it  does  not  extend  beyond  Lu^man,  but,  in  theaouth^ 
eriy  projection  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  called  the  Coond,  it  finis 
the  principal  nans  of  the  year.    In  the  south  of  Afghams- 
tan  the  influence  of  the  mcnsoon  is  felt  as  far  west  as  tbe 
western  boundary  of  Md^rfia.    There  are  ^Iher  rains  or 
snows  which  fall  about  Christmas,  which,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  are  of  msve  importance  to  husbandry^ 
especially  that  portion  which  is  in  the  form  <£  snow.     The 
rains,  strictly  so  cdled,  are  less  important  than  those  of 
spring,  which  are  said  to  come  from  the  west    The  cli- 
mate varies  greatly  in  difierent  parts.    Mr.  Elphinstone 
found  that  of  the  plain  of  Peshawer  in  February,  where  tbe 
mission  fram  India  arrived  in  1809,  to  be  cold  in  the  night, 
but  agreeable  during  the  day.    There  was  frequent  boar- 
fbost  as  late  as  the  8tfa  of  Mareh,  but  by  the  nuddle  of  the 
month  the  sun  was  disagreeably  hot  as  early  as  eight  in 
the  morning.    The  appropch  a(  spring  was  very  rapid. 
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Some  violet  hot  winds  blew  in  June,  at  leoftt  in  the  coua-  bochc 
tries  adjoining  on  the  east,  where  the  mission  had  now  gone.  ^^^^' 
The  cold  even  of  winter  is  not  very  severe,  and  same  of 
the  Indian  plants  are  in  leaf  all  the  year.  At  Caubul  axKj 
Kand^ar  the  summers  are  cooler,  and  the  inhaUtaata  ei^ 
claim  against  the  heat  of  Peshawer.  The  inequality  of  tb^ 
elevation  is  accompanied  throughout  with  a  comsponding 
inequality  of  climate.  The  winter  of  Damaun,  on  the  weat 
of  the  Indus,  is  agreeable,  being  odder  than  in  any  part  of 
Indpstan.  But  the  summer  ia  insupportably  hot  In  the 
higher  table  land  onthe  south,  as  Pisbeen  and  the  west  part 
of  the  Caukir  country,  it  is  cool,  and  in  winter  thinQlmsqf 
ice  are  formed  on  water  in  the  night.  Kandahar  has  :a  bi»t 
climate.  No  snow  falls  there  in  winter,  and  the  little  iee 
that  is  formed  on  the  edges  of  streams  melts  before  mid-^ 
day.  The  samoon  winds  are  not  unknown  in  that  quarter* 
To  the  north  and  to  the  east  of  Kandahar  the  cold  increase0» 
At  Ghiznee,  which  is  the  coldest  part  of  the  plain  CQuatry 
in  the  Afghan  dominions,  the  severity  of  the  temperature 
ia  sometimes  excessive ;  and  there  are  traditions  of  thai  city 
having  be^n  twice  destroyed  by  falls  of  snow  ia  which  ali 
the  inhabitants  were  buried.  The  prevailing  winds  of 
Afghanistan  are  from  the  west. 

Of  animals,  the  lion  is  very  xare,  though  comn^^n  both  in  Wiid  aai^ 
Persia  and  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  India.  Tigers  and '^^ 
leopards  are  common  to  the  east  of  tbeSaliman  rauge,  and 
the  former  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Wolvea 
abound  every  where,  and  forming  into  troops,  are  formid-i 
able  to  cattle,  and  sometimes  to  men.  Hyaenas,  jackaik, 
ibxcs,  and  hares,  are  also  abundant.  The  bears  aste  eomr 
men  in  the  woody  mouiitains,  but  seldom  quit  their  haunts 
except  when  tempted  by  sugar-.cane  plantations.  Wild 
boars  are  rare,  though  common  in  Persia  and  Indu.^ 
The  wild  ass  is  confined  to  the  Dooranee  country,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Helmund.  Wild  sheep  and  goats  are,  com* 
mon  in  the  eastern  hills.  There  are  also  porcupines,  hedges 
hogs,  and  monkies,  the  last- only  in  the  north-east  parts.. 
Molps  arc  only  found  in  Cashmere.     The  king  haa  a  few 
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BOOK    elephants,*  but  they  are  brought  from  India.     The  breed 
KXXV.  of  horses  18  generally  indifferent,  the  best  that  are  used  in 


Domestic  the  Country  being  brought  from  India,  but  some  excellent 
ones  are  bred  at  Herat  and  Balk.  Dromedaries  are  the  prin- 
dpal  beasts  of  burden.  The  Bactrian  camel  is  comparative- 
ly rare.  Bufialoes,  thougti  rather  rare,  are  found  in  many 
parts.  The  ox  is  everywhere  used  for  ploughing  except  iri 
Balk.  It  has  a  hump  (ike  that  of  India.  No  herds  of  oxen 
are  kept  except  round  the  lake  Seistan.  The  live  stock  of 
the  pastoral  tribes  consists  chiefly  of  sheep  of  the  Persian 
kind,  called  Doomba,  distinguished  by  their  broad  flat 
tails  composed  of  fat.  Goats  are  very  common,  and  some 
breeds  have  long  and  curiously  twisted  horns.  There  are 
excellent  grey-bounds  and  pointers,  exactly  resembling 
those  of  England.  There  are  two  or  three  sorts  of  eagles, 
and  manv  kinds  of  hawks,  some  of  which  are  used  in  faul- 
Gonry.  Herons,  cranes,  storks,  wild  ducks,  geese,  swans, 
partridges,  quails,   and  other  winged  game,  are  in  great 

BcptOet.  abundance.  The  serpents  are  mostly  harmless ;  there  are 
no  crocodiles ;  turtles  and  tortoises  are  common.  Flights 
of  locusts  have  been  known  to  occasion  famines,  but  they 
are  rare.  Bees  abound,  but  are  only  domesticated  in  Cash- 
mere. 

Ytgf^ahim,  Most  of  our  European  trees  are  found  everywhere. 
Few  species  peculiar  to  India  grow  to  the  east  of  the 
Soliroan  range,  and  none  to  the  west.  Pines  are  the 
most  common  species  in  the  mountains,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Jelgoozeh,  is  remarkable  for  cones  larger 
than  artichokes,  and  containing  seeds  like  pistachio  nuts. 
Two  kinds  of  oaks,  cedars,  a  gigantic  cypress,  walnuts,  and 
wiW  olives,  are  among  the  natives  of  the  mouptains.  Birch, 
holly,  and  hazel  are  known,  also  the  mastic  and  the  pista- 
chio tree  in  the  mountains.  The  mulberry,  the  tamarisk, 
and  the  willow,  are  the  most  common  wild  trees  in  the 
plains.  The  barberry,  and  other  berry-bearing  bushes  are 
common,  and  a  plant  called  Arghawaun,  which  is  a  sort  of 
anemone^  but  so  tall  as  to  be  almost  entitled  to  the  applla- 
tion  of  a  tree.     Roses,  jessamines,  poppies,  narcisbUi^cs, 
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hyacinth?,  tuberoses,  stock,  and  others  of  our  covnmon  JiOOlC 
flowers,  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  m^ny  of  them  grow 
wild.    Gold  is  only  found  in  the  streams  which  flow  from  ,- 
the  Hindoo  Coosh.  Silver  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  MiDcnOf. 
country  of  the  Caufirs,  north  pf  that  range.     Th^re  are 
mines  of  lead  and  antimony  in  the  Faropamiius,  and  of  - 
lead  in  the  southern  mountains,  bordering  on  Beloochistan. 

The  character  of  the  Afghan  nation  differs  frqm  that  InhaM- 
of  all  their  Asiatic  neighbours,  being  distinguished,  by  a!^^ 
manly  spirit  of  independence.     In  order  to  give  a  picture 
of  the  nation  in  a  manner  both  striking  and  impartial,  Mr. 
Elphinstone  exhibits  them  in  two  points  of  view  ,*  first,  as 
they  would  appear  to  a  person  transported  to  them  from  Compucd 
England,  without  having  had  his  habits  of  feeling  at  all  modi-  *°  £«»0F- 
lied  by  the  intervention  of  Turkey,  Persia,  or  Tartary,  and 
then  as  they  appear  to  an  Englishman  directly  from  India. 
The  fof  mer  would  discover  a  wild  assemblage  of  hills  and 
wastes,  unmarked  by  inclo^ures,  and  destitute  of  all  the  ela- , 
borate  productions  of  human  industry  and  refinement.    He 
would  find  the  towns  few,  and  far  distant  from  each  other, 
and  would  look  in  vain  for  inns  and  other  conveniences 
which  a  traveller  would  meet  with  in  the  wildest  parts  of 
Britain.    Yet  he  would  be  delighted  with  the  fertility  and 
populousness  of  particular  plains  and  valleys,  where  he 
would  bee  the  productions  of  Europe  mingled  in  profusion 
with  those  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  land  laboured  with  an 
industry  and  a  judgment  nowhere  surpassed.    He  would 
see  the  inhabitants  following  their  flocks  in  tents,  or  assem- . 
bled  in  villages,  to  which  the  terraced  roofs  and  mud  walls , 
would  give  an  appearance  entirely  new.     He   would  be 
struck  at  first  with  the  high  and  somewhat  harsh  features  of 
the  people,  their  sun-burned  countenances,  their  long  beards, 
loose  garments,  and  shaggy  mantles  of  skins.  .  He  would 
notice  the  absence  of  courts  of  justice,  and  an  orgamzed . 
police.     He  would  be  surprised  at  the  fluctuation  and  in- 
stability  of  the  civil  institutions.    He  would  find  it  difiicult 
to  comprehend  how  a  native  could  subsist  in  such  disorder, 
and  would  pity  those  who  were  compelled  to  pass  their 
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BOOR  dnys  in  iuth  a  «oene,  and  whose  minds  were  trmned  bj 
'  ***»'"*  unhappy  situation  to  fraud  and  yioleiicei  rapine^  de^ 


o«it^  and  revenge.  Yet  he  would  flcarcelj  fail  to  admire 
their  mi^tsft)  and  lofty  spirit,  their  boapilalityi  and  th^r 
bcild  and  simple  manners,  equally  remored  from  the  sufK 
plenesB  of  a  catiaen,  and  the  awkward  rusticity  of  a  dowti ; 
and  would  probttbly^  before  long,  diseover  among  so  many 
qualides  that  eteited  his  disgust,  the  rudiments  of  many 
virtuas. 

But  an  English  traveller  from  India  would  view  them 
with  a  more  favourable  eye.     He  would  be  pleased  irith 
the  oold  climiite,  elevated  by  the  wild  and  novel  scenery, 
and  delighted  by  meeting  with  many  of  the  productions  of 
his  native  Iand«    He  would  first  be  struck  with  the  thinness 
of  the  fixed  population,  and  tlien  with  the  appearance  of 
CompBred   the  people ;  not  fluttering,  like  the  Indians,  in  white  mas* 
^        "    lins,  while  half  their  bodies  are  naked,  but  soberly  and  de« 
cently  attired  in  dark*coloured  woollen  clothes,  and  wrapt 
up  in  brown  mantles,  or  large  sheepskin  doaks.  He  would 
admire  their  strong  and  active  forms,  fanr  complexions,  and 
European  feiitures ;  their  industry  and  enterprise ;  the  hos^ 
pitality,  sobriety,  and  contempt  of  pleasure,  which  appear 
in  all  their  habits ;  and,  above  all,  the  energy  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  character.     In  India,  he  would  have  left 
a  country  where  every  movement  originates  in  the  govern- 
ment or  its  agents,  and  where  the  people  absolutely  go  for 
nothing ;  and  he  would  now  find  himself  among  a  nati<m 
where  the  control  of  the  government  is  scarcely  felt,  and 
where  every  man  appemrs  to  pursue  his  own  inclinations, 
undirected  and  unrestrained*    Amidst  the  stormy  indepen- 
dence of  this  mode  of  life,  he  would  regret  the  ease  and  ae» 
curity  in  which  the  state  of  India,  and  even  the  indolence 
and  timidity  of  its  inhabitants,  enable  most  parts  of  that 
country  to  repose.    He  would  meet  with  many  productions 
of  art  and  nature,  which  do  not  exist  in  India ;  but,  in  ge> 
neral,  he  would  find  the  arts  of  life  less  advanced^  and  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  Indostan  unknown.    His  impression  of 
his  new  acqunintances  would  be  on  the  whole  favourable  ;  * 
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sRhdugh  be  Would  fee]  that,  withoat  bavnig  lost  th«  rugged-  BOOR 
ness  of  a  barbarous  nation,  they  were  tainted  with  the  vices  ^^^^'- 
oomition  to  a!l  Aaaatics.  Vet  be  would  reckon  them  virtu>* 
bus  compared  with  the  people  to  whom  he  had  been  acDU»« 
tomed ;  would  be  indined  to  regard  tbem  with  interest  and 
kindness,  and  could  scafcely  deny  them  a  portion  of  his 
^iteem.  Both  these  descriptions  of  tra▼elle^^  when  they 
began  to  inrestigate  their  pditical  constitution,  would  be 
alike  perplexed  with  its  apparent  inconsistencies  and  Con« 
tradicdons,  and  with  the  union  which  it  exhibiis  of  turb»» 
lent  independence  and  gross  oppression.  But  the  former 
would  perhaps  be  most  struck  with  the  despotic  pretensions 
c^thc  general  government;  and  the  latter,  with  the  demo- 
cratic licence  which  prevails  in  the  government  of  the  tribes. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Afghan  is  uncertain.  It  is  only  Origin  and 
through  the  Persian  that  it  is  known  to  the  people  thenu^^O- 
selves ;  and  it  is  probably  modem.  Their  own  name  for 
tbeir  nation  is  Pooshtoon,  in  the  plural  Pooshtanneh,  prob. 
Aoonoed  Pooktaun^h  by  the  Bordooranee  tribes,  whence 
probably  the  name  PataO,  by  which  they  are  known  in  In* 
dta.  lliey  were  very  eatly  in  possession  of  the  Soiim&a 
mountains,  and,  in  the  ninth  century,  those  which  fornl  the 
north-east  part  of  their  present  territory.  Daring  the 
government  of  the  descendants  of  Gengfaiz  and  of  Tamer«. 
hme,  they  retmne d  their  iildependence,  when  Bauber  oam^ 
among  them,  and,  beginning  his  career  by  the  conquest  of 
Caubul,  laid  the  foundation  of  die  Mogul  empire,  which 
after  his  death  was  tratisferred  to  DelhL  In  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  the  AfgUta  tribe  of  the  Ghiljie 
founded  an  empire  which  included  all  Persia.  This  was 
overthrown  by  Nadir  Shah,  who  annexed  the  greater  pert 
of  Afghanist&n  to  Per»a.  On  his  death,  the  present 
monarchy  was  founded.  The  Afghfins  oonader  them« 
selves  as  descended  iVom  Afghaun,  the  son.  of  Irmia  or 
Berkia,  son  of  Saul  king  of  Israel;  and  their  mtioiial 
histories  begin  with  relating  the  transactions  of  the  Jews 
from  Abraham  down  to  the  captivity.  This  part  of  tbeir 
history  agrees  with  that  given  by  other  Mahometans,  and 
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BOOK   diSen  but  liule  from  that  of  Scripture,  only  that  it  is  in. 
•  terspersed  with  some  wild  fables.     After  the  captivity,  they 


allege-that  a  part  of  the  children  of  Afghfin  withdrew  to  the 
mountains  of  Chore,  or  Gaoor,  (Paropamisus,)  and  part  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mecca  in  Arabia.  All  thi^  however,  rests 
on  vague  traditicAi.  Their  race  always  preserved  the  know- 
ledge of  the  unity  of  God ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  Ma* 
•  hornet  his  greatest  prophet,  obeyed  his  invitation,  and 
marched  to  the  aid  of  the  true  faith,  under  Eyse,  after* 
wards  surnamed  Abdoolreshid.  The  Arabian  historians, 
however,,  give  no  countenance  to  any  part  of  this  narrative. 
The  Afgh&n  historians  themselves  furnish  proofs  of  their 
inaccuracy,  by  making  Saul  the  forty-fifth  in  descent  from 
Abraham,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  writings^ 
and  Eyse  only  the  thirty-seventh  from  Abraham,  in  a  pe» 
riod  of  1600  years. 
Political  The  Afgh&ns  have  many  subdivisions  of  tribes,  and  nu* 

■tate.  Hierous  chiefs  called  Khauns :  their  attachments  are  rather 

to  their  clan  and  the  public  good,  than  to  the  chief.     He 
presides  in  the  Jeergas,  or  deliberative  councils  of  his  tribe 
or  clan.     In  the  administration  of  justice,  the  Mahqmetan 
law  is  adhered  to,  but  private  revenge  is  much  practised 
and  countenanced  by  general  usage,  although  the  Mool- 
lahs,  or  ministers  of  religion,  who  as»st  at  the  regular  tri« 
bunals,  declaim  agunst  it     The  king  is  the  nattural  head 
of  the  Dooraunee  tribe,  the  greatest,  bravest,  and  most  ci- 
vilised of  the  whole ;  he  levies  fixed  proportions  of  troops, 
or  money,  or  both,  from  each  tribe,  for  the  common  de- 
fence.    The  whole  nation,  however,  is  seldom  unanimous 
on  any  general  plan  of  movements,  the  particular  interest 
of  each  ooloosf,  or  tribe,  occupying  its  chief  attention.  The 
king'^s  authority  is  greater  over  tlie  plains,  and  about  towns, 
principally  inhabited  by  a  class  of  people  called  Taujiks, 
who  are  not  considered  as  of  Afghin  descent,  and  are  not 
numbered  among  the  tribes.     The. foreign  prov^ices  are 
also  under  greater  subjection  ;  and  from  these  quarters  he 
is  enabled  to  raise  a  revenue  and  i^iaintain  an  army  inde- 
pendent of  the  tribes.    .  There  are  some  points  of  strong 
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resemblance  between  the  situation  of  the  Afglian  country  BOOK 
and  that  of  Scotland  in  former  times ;  the  clans  nearest  to 
the  royal  residence  yield  a  precarious  submission,  while  the 
remote  ones  are  independent ;  and  the  nobility  most  connect- 
ed with  the  court  are  powerful  and  factious.  The  only  point 
of  difference  is,  that  the  Scottish  chiefs  were  despotic,  while 
the  Afghan  tribes  are  generally  under  a  republican  govern- 
ment. The  king  appoints  some  judges  under  the  name  of 
Cauzees,  who  share  with  the  jeergas  of  the  tribes  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  although  without  any  concert  or 
mutual  connection. 

The  Afghans  purchase  their  wives ;  consequently  wo-  MarriagM^ 
men,  though  generally  well  treated,  are  in  some  ^mea- 
sure considered  as  property.  Courtships  are  conducted 
throu^  the  medium  of  the  relations  of  the  parties  ;  and 
the  marriage  contract  is  drawn  up  by  the  Cauzee.  In  the 
eountry  the  women  generally  go  unveiled,  the  intercourse 
between  the  aexes  is  less  distant,  and  marriages  more  Arc- 
quently  originate  in  the  attachment  of  the  parties.  The  wo- 
men of  the  upper  classes  are  completely  secluded,  but  have 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  provided  for  them  that  can 
be  afforded*  Those  of  the  poor  do  tlie  work  of  the  house, 
but  they  do  not  engage  indiscriminately  in  the  labours  of 
the  men,  like  the  Indian  women,  /who  even  labour  among 
masons  and  bricklayers.  The  sentiment  of  love  in  all  its  Love, 
fervour  and  fidelity  is  frequent  among  the  Afghans.  Be- 
sides numerous  elopements,  it  is  common  for  a  man  to  plight 
his  faith  to  a  particular  girl,  and  then  set  off  to  a  remote 
town,  or  to  India,  to  acquire  the  money  which  must  be 
pud  to  obtain  her  from  her  friends,  and  which,  however 
favourably  disposed,  they  cannot  in  honour  dispense  with. 
Many  of  the  Afgh&n  songs  and  tales  relate  to  love. 

The  MoUahs,  or  officers  of  religion,  are  the  regular  in-  Educatioq. 
structors  of  the  youth.  Some  learn  no  more  than  their 
set  forms  of  prayer,  and  other  ceremonies  of  their  religion, 
with  some  passages  of  the  Koran.  The  next  step  is  to  learn 
Arabic,  or  at  least  to  read  the  Koran,  but  often  without 
understanding  it.  There  is  a  teacher  in  every  village  or 
c^mp,  who  is  niuntained  by  certain  allotments  of  land.    In 
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300S  |owx^f»  t}^l«  are  i^ulfu^  sobools,  in  whioh  the  teadier  ]« 
-  ^  '  mAJntAiiifli^  by  hiB  8cholai9  alone.  Peopleof  deceit  fortune 
leam  the  Per»an  classics,  and  Arabic  graiamar.  This  last 
u  taught  in  a  very  complica^  manner^  involving  many 
pth^  subjecta,  and  sometimes  opcupies  several  years.  A 
young  MoUah,  when  8u|Bciently  profici^it  in  this  study, 
goes  to  Feshawer,  Hushtnuggur,  or  some  other  place  fa? 
n^ous  fcM*  its  Mollahs,  and  enters  on  logic,  law,  and  theo* 
^ogy*  S9me  push  thdr  researches  into  ethic^  metaphyncs, 
and  the  system  of  natural  philosophy  known  in  the  east,  as 
well  as  history,  poetry,  and  medicine,  which  last  is  a  Iftt 
shionable  study  for  men  of  all  professions.  These  often 
travel  to  distant  places,  and  even  to  Bokhara,  which  is  a 
great  seat  of  Mahomistan  learning ;  but  Peshawer  sepiods, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  the  most  learned  city  in  these  ooun* 
tries,  and  many  more  students  come  thither  from  Bokha* 
ra,  than  lepm  to  that  city  fr<Mn  Peshawer.  India  «has,  ii| 
this  respect,  no  great  reputation,  and  Persia  is  avoided  on 
accoimtof  t})e  religious  heresy  of  Sheeism,  which  is  pro^ 
fessed  in  that  country,  the  Afghans  being  orthodox  SoBr? 
I^gnage.  nites.  The  language  of  the  Afj^hdns  is  called  Pushtoo^ 
its  origin  has  not  been  well  inv^tigated,  and  probably  is 
not  easily  discovered.  Qf  a  largie  proporti<^«^  the  woidci 
composing  it,  the  roots  are  .unknown ;  yet  some  49i  the 
words  which  must  have  been  used  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
society,  or  others  by  which  they  have  be^n  nupplantrH^. 
belong  to  the  Zpnd  and  Pehlew£,  such  bs  the  tepas  tor  fi^ 
ther  and  mother,  sister  and  brother,  and  the  iiumends* 
The  words  connected  ynih  religion,  govenme^  and 
science^  are  ipostly  introfluced  from  the  Arabic,  through  the 
Persian.  The  Afghans  use  the  Persian  aljdial^t,  and  g^ 
nerally  write  in  the  Nushk  character.  Having  some  sounda 
which  are  not  represented  by  any  Persian  letters,  diey  ex^ 
press  them  by  adding  particular  pcunlf,  ior  pther  marics  to 
the  Persian  letters  which  come  nearest  to  them.  Tih^  lanr 
^age  is  rough  but  manly^  and  not  unpleasiiig  to  an  ear 
accustomed  to  oriental  tongues.  None  o^  the  Pushtoo  au- 
thors  of  celebrity  are  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  old, 
and  probably  none  at  all  more  than  three  centuries.    They 


hav^  iBUqr  tndkdaiibiiB  froth  liit  PeMM^  Ttmfhdte  IMM 
soihe  oip^ginal  poetryy  pmttknknfy  OD^the  liabjei^  tif  dirfr  ^^^^^' 
ntttknidi  imn.  Tbcsr  ]vo0e  aAthoTft  ne  ^eliidlj^'ini'^0^ 
k^  mad  fav;  l>ut  die  PerfiatiiB  stiM  flidr  ienmed  ki. 
gnage.  Their  plafn  of  stmfy  ere  ftiietly  tHedUidkA,  piur- 
takiDgiBiiodegi«et>f  einneeHsiKoasiSMnKter.  AimdCy 
if  nad  at  all,  must  be-preeedcd  by  vertafai  odtert. 

The  Afghin  l^stem  of  lebnrinm  is  ibe  Soniiite,  wlfieh  IWagioa. 
n  dialii^iiihed  by  the  acknowledgineiit  of  die  three  ftrst 
eal^ihs  as  true  snooesBOTs  of  Mdiomet  Tliey  entertaiih  'a 
great  horror  ligiiinst  faereticsy  infidels,  and  idolators.  SdMe 
instances  haVe  occurred  of  capital  pimishmeiits,  inflict^  tt 
the-faistance  of  the  MoUahs,  on  individuals  of  the  Sheeite 
sect  for  blasphemy.  But  they  are  on  the  trhole  tokrauft  to 
thoee  whom  they  reckon  infidels,  In  their  own  country.  The 
Hindoos  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  thdr  religiofi ;  thdr 
temples  are  unmolested,  though  they  are  forbidden  all  pub- 
lic proeesdons,  and  all  exhibitions  of  their  idcds.  They  ai'e 
employed  in  oflBcea  of  trust,  and  are  as  much  at  their  ea«Q 
as  most  of  theother  inhabitants.  The  fifths  praise  the.  Af- 
{^ns  tot  \hm  tcderant  conduct  towards  them;  wliile  they 
afe  treated  with  contempt  and  avernbn  by  the  Persian^. 
Mr.  Foster,  as  an  individhud  Christian,  was  treated  rather 
conftemptuously.  The  Sheeahs,  or  Sheeites,  are  more  dia^ 
coimtenanoBd  ibtak  any  other  aect,  as  is  often  the  case  iii 
matters  riFrdtigion;  those  who  are  nearest  to  us  in  their 
bdidf  mre  least  willin^y  forgiren  for  not  goii%  the  whole 
length  of  6ur  particular  creed.  There  is  a  sect  ctdted 
Soirfees,  whb  are  a  sort  of  mdiusiastical  religious  phild- 
sopfaers,  reseinWng  PhttoniBtii  or  Pantheists.  Thei^  fa 
aocttfaer  called  IhaH  of  Mooilidi  Zookecr,  the  adhenmtd  'df 
wluch  renounce  all  belief  in  prophecy  and  revelation,  anU 
haivfe  tbA  character  vf  bong  dissolute  mid  prbfligii'te  in 
thnr  lives.  The  Ai||^itas^  in  general,  have  much  per* 
^atal  rdigfiHi,  ixsi  seem  to  be  habituaDy  occupied  With 
pioos  reflections.  They  ire  very  regular  in  jierforming 
thdr  devotions.  Their  toleration  ddcs  not  arise  from  in* 
difference,  but  from  their  considering  rcUgioil  as  a  pcrsoti^ 
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BOQIC   al  oonceni ;  and  they  are  often  sufficiently  cajKible  of  gir- 
^^^^'  ing  credit  to  others  for  firmness  of  profession.    R^ulaii- 


.  ty  in  observance  of  the  prayers  and  fasts  is  often  enforced 
by  the  mnnicipiil  law,  and  the  breach  of  them  punished 
by  the  'Moohtenb,  a  regular  officer  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  whose  office,  however,  is  very  unpopular,  and 
exposed  to  the  continual  rejNroach  of  corruption  and  parti- 
alif y.  The  moUahs  inculcate  austerity  of  life ;  they  often 
break  such  instruments  of  music  as  are  not  deemed  war- 
;  like^  such  as  lutes  and  fiddles ;  sparing  drums,  trumpets, 
and  hautboys.  They  are  in  possession  of  the  greater  pttrt 
.  of  the  learning  of  the  country,  and  many  of  them  are  sen- 
sible and  agreeable  men!  They  are  actuated  by  a  strong 
corporation  spirit,  and  often  avail  themselves  of  the  preva- 
lent superstitious  respect  in  which  they  are  held,  to  raise 
mobs  in  their  own  cause.  Their  formal  cura^  are  much 
^dreaded.  This  body  of  men  is  u^ful  in  represang  many 
lawless  passions ;  at  the  same  time  it  prevents  the  advance 
ment  of  society  to  a  better  state,  which  can  only  be  effect- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  a  desare  and  opportunities  of  in- 
formation, independent  of  their  influence.  There  are 
likewise  some  recluse  persons,  esteemed  as  saints,  under 
the  names  of  Dervises,  Fuheers,  &c.  who  are  treated 
with  still  greater  reverence,  though  they  do'not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  civil  or  secular  matters.  -  These  sometiines 
lay  claim  to  supernatural  powers  or  communications.  The 
Afghilns  beUeve  in  alchymy,  magic,  astrolcgy,  and 
pro[^etic  character  of  'dreams ;  and  they  sedc  for 
in  weighty  concerns  by  turning  up  the  EcnrAn  at  random, 
lifter  fasting  and  prayer.  Scmietimes,  with  less  solemnity,' 
they  make  a  similar  use  of  ithe  poems  of  Hafia,  and  other 
books,  to  peep  into  futurity, 
Hosplts.  '^^^  Afghins  are  remarkably  hospitable,  They  hare 
uiy.  a  peculiar  custom,  called  NqamatPdiUeiy  (meaning,  **  I 
have  come  in,'^)  by  which  a  person  who  hfljs  a  fiivour  to- 
ask  goes  to  the  house  or  tent  of  the  man  on  whom  it  de- 
pends, and  refuses  to  sit  on  his  carpet;  or  partake  of  his 
hospitality,  till  he  grants  the  requiitd  boon.      This  is  fejt 
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as  an  irresistible  tie,  in  oppontion  td  very  strong  contrary  BOOK 
motives.  A  still  stronger  appeal  is  made,  though  ttot  ^  ^  ' 
connected  with  the  law  of  hospitality,  when  a  woman  sends 
her  vdl  to  an  A%hin,  and  implores  his  assistance  for  her- 
self or  lier  family.  The  protection  conferred  by  the 
right*  of  hosptality  ceases  when  the  object  of  it  is  beyond 
the  lands  of  the  viUage  or  tribe,  and  in  tins  situatic^  the 
same  individual  is  reckoned  a  fair  object  of  plunder. 
They  attend  much  more,  on  all  occasions,  to  the  confer- 
ring of  favours  than  to  the  respecting  of  rights.  Plunder 
among  themselves  is  chiefly  repressed  by  the  defensive  ex- 
ertions of  the  injured  tribe.  Strangers  are  sure  to  be 
plundered,  unless  they  obtain  a  protecting  escort  from  the 
tribe  throng  whose  territories  they  pass.  Some  tribes 
are  in  this  particluar  more  infamous  than  others.  In 
times  of  political  confusion,  travelling  is  not  safe  on  any 
terms,  or  in  any  part  of  the  country.  But  their  robbe- 
ries are  never  aggravated  by  murder.-  A  man  may  be 
killed  in  defence  of  bis  property,  but  his  life  is  in  no 
danger  when  he  ceases  to  resist. 

The  houses  are  made  of  unbumed  brick,  one  story  Ma&nen 
high.  Their  only  fumitiire  is  pieces  of  carpet  or  felt,  for  tomi. 
ritting  and  sleeping  on.  Sometimes  the  room  is  siuround- 
ed  with  broad  raised  benches,  called  sopha  or  sttfe.  They 
nt  cross-legged  when  at  thdr  ease.  Their  ordinary  employ- 
ment, when  seated,  is  conversation ;  a  kalioon  for  smok- 
ing, is  passed  round  occasionally,  and,  after  a  whiff  or 
two,  is^sent  away.  They  are  not  great  smokers,  but 
mudi  addicted  to  snufF,  which  they  keep  in  round  or  oval 
boxes,  formed  of  a  sort  of  nut-shell  called  balaughoon  with- 
out a  lid,  but  having  a  hole  at  one  end  for  pouring  out  the 
snuff.  At  first  meeting,  some  ceremonious  words,  with  so- 
lemn gestures,  are  passed,  after  which  they  are  quite  unre- 
strained and  social.  They  delight  in  tales  of  kings,  genii,  and 
fairies.  Their  favourite  amusement  is  the  chace.  Their  Dnn. 
dress  is  various ;  partaking  of  the  Persian  in  the  western, 
and  of  the  Indian  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country. 
Th^ir  mode  of  travelling  *  is  on  horseback,  at  a  walking 
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Bl^OKr  p^f^  i;l|f{  Wfl9^  «rt  cmmd  in  a  8ort  of  hampers,  €all« 
^^^j^Xr.  ed^  ^a^awasi  ajiaiig^  or^i^  l)if  aniniaPs  back.  For  w^cstea  of 
~^^tuicti9i^  UjBjf  afi;  ci^QfMd}  iMlic^ai  two.  Tlie  iUghlns, 
liij^,  ti^B^Qj^r  Mrt^W*>iWW»  bajre.dairea  farougbt  from  Af-* 
n(^  %nHigb,  4^1WI<«  wmt  BflEsiaiis^  bought  from  the 
%}99(*l)ejii  irl(9  W^'  MPipp^ithem ;  and  some  puvGba9- 
€^|Oi^q;pi^[^  c^'f^9fq,lbdp.iiavtbem  ndghbouis  the  Cau- 
^^  'I^e .  j^\%b^  4M  iH)t  so^firiKoloua  nor  so  habitually 
%ft^  t]b^Ifl^.«»i.  a»d  ^l»  p«rhflp»  more  ancere,  though 
If^  gp^dieiji  t]]^  the  ]^^^^ap9»  ISie  attadunent  whieh 
81^1^  in  ff^Kvi^^  the 

ip^i4,fa)Kn|iei|.  ^re^a^jp^  the.  only  exceptiona,  bdng  b^ 
q^ffi^y.  ^Vi^s  qI'  h^'  BJ^A:  sQpen^times  mescilGsa  rivalry* 
T)l^^ai^,g|CPud  Pf^th^r  dejKjeijt^  aiid  fond^oft^nealogieB  ; 
grfUeful.  fbi;  &vp)ii^.  t^^m^.  iinii^hk  ixL  cafea  a£  slights. 
ICh^y .  v.ill  do  any  thing  tha^  is  want^  of  them.with  mud^ 
more  zeal  if  a  present  is^  m^dfi  in  adTanea,  than  if-it  ia 
ii[itldie]4  ill  ^>e  hope. of  q^k^49g.  them  by  expectancy. 
No  A/j^&p  ^er^keeps  a.  shop^  .Qr  ie^rcisea^any  handierafb 
HindoM     trade.     Prohibited  by  the^.rie)iig^alnim  taking,  int^giest^ 
JJ^*^^*    for  moiiey ,  they?  «fe^  dep^Qdfut  t^ ,  residents  Hindoos,  as 
bai^Q^     The^r .lufti^carsf^il^  o£  thft  san^e  naiioo,  or  Bcf^ 
sarins  or  l^a^j^H^.,  T^^s^ai:a.si|bjec^' to.  some  hardsfaipa 
and  |^e¥anpe9  in  the  t^wnsi;  froni^ .tlw  8Mn«liieflS.o£  the  p^?. 
lice,  which  i$JJK  the. hands  of^iim  MpUohs^  and  in.saine 
degree  inquisitoria).     In  sunui^  th$  inbahitanta  of  the. 
towns  rise  at  h^pa9t,th;ree»tbap  gO;  to .  the.  moaque  tiK 
prayer,  then  take  aji^t  bief^cfaat,  after  ^Uekthay.repur. 
tp  their  shpps.^    T^^ttakB;arlundiecipi  at  e)e?en#  and  JheBi 
sleep  for,  t^Q  hpuiyi^    Their,  g^t  i^f^..  b.  aftcar.thpi  laali 
pr^y^rs,  jmA  csil^'fS^asp  mipy     The  fopd  <if  the  OOTumim . 
pc!ppje  i9  leftTened  bread*  rice,  .fle9h9  vejgetahles^  sHnetimeaa 
chctese,  vx\^  alwuys  ^  sort  of  dmd,  icuqI  called  koroot*.  One 
of^th^r  great:  a4^iflementajaipp9  fsom  their  passion  finr. 
pleafure  p^i^,,im,g^eiw^  or  on  difitant  runiL  excuniona^ 
to^  8p]Q^,of  ,the  mqst  plaafii|g;8^nery  of  the  coualvy.    1%^-  ^ 
have.oft^n  ^iQg^.a^plajFiiBg.  jadieirhouae8,.a]^dal]ght- 
in  fightipg.  c9pks/  ap4.  qi^s*    They .  have  .scmie  fonna.  oC. 
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hddSlj  eiem^e  which  they  dhploy  even  iii  ikm  honses^   BOMt 
which  contribute  powerfully  to  their  muscular  vigour.  On  ^^^^* 
the  whole,  a  degree  of  happiness  and  ease  is  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  which  Inight  appear  altogether  iiw 
eonceivd>le  when  we  consider  th^  external  drcumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

The  houses  of  the  great  are  very  magnificent  and  spa-'nM  gm^ 
ddus ;  surrounded  with  high  weiIIs  containing  several 
courts.  The  halls  are  supported  by  tall  wooden  p&llars; 
and  Moorish  arches,  carved,  painted,  and>omamented  witU 
figures  of  flowers.  l*hese  are  often  etilivened  with  painU 
ings,  executed  in  Persia.  Their  dress  is  on  the  Persian 
model.  The  place  of  honour  is  the  comer  of  the  room  at 
the  end  opposite  the  entrance,  dnd  there  die  master  sits^ 
One  side  of  the  room  is  open  to  a  garden  or  court,  and  a  row 
of  servants  is  drawn  up  out  of  doors,  immediately  below. 
The  manners  of  the  great  are  mild  and  plain,  but  digni- 
fied. The  servants  are  remarkable  for  activity  and  fldeli^SctniMif 
ty,  and  are  often  entrusted  with  important  secrets.  Thei^ 
kui8t»«  send  them  with  the  most  confidential  messag^,^ 
without  taking  any  precaution,  except  that  of  providing  foi^ 
their  being  bdieved.  For  this  purpose  a  ring  is  ^ten,  or 
sdtne  '  indifferent  occtxrrence  is  referred  to  which  is 
known  only  to  the  master  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
messenger  is  senti  The  great  do  not  get  out  of  bed  tilt 
sunrise*  They  read  and  pray  for  about  an  hour,  then 
breakfast ;  after  which  they  repair  to  court,  where  they 
tMnsaet  business.  Their  amusements  ai'^  hunting  and 
hawking.  They^  keep  about  them  persons  whose  profess 
aon  it  is  to  read  to  them ;  the  favourite  book  being  the 
Shauh  Naumeh,  the*  great  heroic  poem  of  Ferdoosi. 
Ghess,  backgammon,  and  cards,  are  also  resorted  to. 
Their  entertainments  are  served  up  with  great  neatness, 
as  well  as  magnificence.  The  servants,  however,  snuff 
the  candles  into  a  tea-cup  with  a  -pair  of  scissaTs.  They  sepa- 
rate the  joints  of  the  meat  with  penknives,  and,  tearing  it  to 
pieces  with  their  hands,  which  have  been  washed  immediate- 
ly befbrc,  lay  it  on  thcplates  before  the  guests.   The'  con- 
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BOOK  ^^^^  ^^  ^  S^*^^  ^^  ?^  much  more  favourable  aqpect  wheif 
XXXV.  among  the  people  of  their  tribe  than  at  court,  where  cor<* 
'"■""'"""  ruption  usually  prevails. 

Tzads.  "^be  exports  from  the  Afghan  country  to  India  ar^ 

principally  horses  and  poneys,  furs,  shawls,  Mooltan 
chintz,  madder,  assafcetida,  tobacco,  almonds,  pistaduo 
nuts,  walnuts,  hazle*nuts,  and  fruits.  The  fruits  are  ge* 
nerally  dried^  hut  a  great  quantity  fre^,  being  pulled  be- 
fore they  are  ripe,  and  carefully  packed  up  in  boxes  with 
cotton.  The  imports  from  India  are  coarse  cotton  cloths,r 
worn  by  the  common  people  in  every  part ;  muslins,  silk 
stuffs,  and  brocade,  indigo  in  great  quantities,  ivory, 
chalk,  bamboos,  wax,  tin,  sandal-wood,  sugar,  spices,  and 
cowries.  The  exports  to  Independent  Tartary  conast 
of  articles  previously  imported  from  India,  or  made  in  the 
Indian  [Mrovinces  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal  importa 
from  that  country  are  horses,  and  gold  and  silver  'm  the 
form  of  coin  or  of  Chinese  ingots.  Cochineal/  broad 
cloth,  pots,  and  hardware,  come  from  Bokhara,  being  ori-^ 
ginally  brought  from  Russia;  also  Russian  leather,  tin 
Deads,  spectacles,  and  other  European  articles.  Oormuk, 
a  ^ne  cloth-  of  camePs  wool,  cotton,  and  some  Iamb  skins, 
are  imported  from  Bokhara  itself;-  and  a  few  of  the  two 
humped  camels  from  the  Kuzzauk  country.  With  Persia 
an  interchange  of  manufactures  is  the  chief  trade ;  they  al« 
so  receive  from  that  country  quantities  of  raw  silk,  com,' 
and  bullion,  and  some  Indian  chintz,  which  is  brought  from' 
Coromandel  to  Abushchr  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  then 
carried  across  the  country  to  AfghAmstan. 

Mr.  £lphinstone  gives  a  minute  delineation  of  the  cha- 
racters and  manners  of  the  different  Afghfin  tribes,  for  which' 

Afth^n  ^^  ™*^®^  ^'^^^^  ^  ^^*  work.  The  eastern  tribes  are  in  general^ 
tribes.  called  Berdooranees;  the  most  conspicuous  among  them  is 
that  of  the  Yoosofzyes,  who  are  remarkably  quarrdsome 
both  towards  their  neighbours  and  among  themsdves.  They 
live  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Caubul.  Another  division 
consists  of  the  tribes  of  the  Solim&n  range,  the  Kheiberee^ 
Yizerees,  and  others  g  and  the  third  that  of  the  western  Af* 
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ghans,  the  most  conspicuous  cyf.  whom  are.  the  Uooranees  BOOK 
and  the  Ghiljics.  ,  These  two  are  a  sort  of  ri^dl^ ;  thefor>  ^^^^- 
mer  being  the  ruling  tribe,  and  diat  to  which  the  present 
king  belongs ;  the  latter  formerly  enjoyed  that  honour, 
and  under  them  the  Afghiiis  once  subjugated  the  whole 
of  Ferua^  The  Ghiljies  are  ferocious  and  vindictive  to 
their  enemies ;  while  the  Dooranees  are  mild  as  well  as 
manly,  and  the  most  respectable  of  the  whole  Afghan 
nation.  Some  of  them  lead  an  agricultural  and  others  a 
pastoral  life.  The  former  live  chiefly  in  tillages,  a  com- 
mon form  of  which  is  that  of  four  streets  leading  into  a 
squate  lA  the  centre;  There  is  sometimes  a  pond,  and  al- 
ways some  trees  in  this  space,  where  the  young  men  as- 
semble in  the  evenings  to  pursue  their  sports,  while  the 
old  men  look  oh  and  converse.  The  houses  are  of  brick 
burned  or  unbiimed,  cemented  with  mud  mixed  with 
chopt  straw.  The  roofs  are  sometitaes  in  the  form  of  ter- 
races l^id  on  beams,  but  more  frequently  composed  of  three* 
or  four  low  domes  of  brick.  A  house  generally  consists  of 
only  one  apartment ;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  few  outhouses. 
The  villages  are  for  the.  most  part  close  by  the  castle  of  a 
khan.  Many  even  of  the  agricultural  Dooranees  hvein  tents 
of  black  blankets*  or  thick  felt.-  The  common  oiies  are  low^ 
but  those  of  4he  khans  are  comparatively  spacious,  and 
high  enough  to  admit  a  cainel.  The  pastoral  tribes  for- 
the  most  part  lead  an  easy  and  peaceful  life,  to  which 
they  are  very  mudi  attached,  but  those  on  the  confines  of 
Persia  are  fierce  and  active  in  their  border  wars. 

The  city  of  Kandahar  is  in  the  Dooranee  country.  It  ^^ji 
is  large  and  jlopulous;  and.  superior  to  most  Asiatic 
Cities,  having  the  advantage  of  being  bidlt  on  a  plan,  but 
not  at  all  magnificent  The  most  of  it  is  built  of  brick 
cemented  with  mud.  Its  external  appearance  is  not  re- 
markable. The  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  Af- 
ghans, which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  large  towns. 
The  Ghiljies  possess  the  country  situated  between  that  of 
the  Dooranees  and  the  city  of  Caubul.  It  contains  the 
dtj  of.  Ghiznee,  which  was  the  capital  of  Afghanistan, 
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BOdR.  when  at  ito  ke%ht  of  pcmer,  andlxjliliiig  aU  Beru  is  ^^ 
^^^     j^tkyn.    This  waa  in  the  b^inning  of  the  laat  eentiirjr.   It 


is  now  veduced  to  a  town  of  1500  houses,  besicles  subuifis 
without  the  waQs.  It  contains  two  lofty  minstets.  The 
tomb  of  the  great  Sultan  Jjtfjihmood  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  city,  A  spacious  but  not  a  magnificent  building^' 
ootered  with  a  cuix>la.  Tka  tomb*stone  is  of  white  marble^ 
it  has  some  verses  of  the  Kotaa  inscribed  on  it;  and  some 
Mollahs  are  still  maintained,  who  incessantly  read  the  Ko*- 
ran  aloud  over  the  grave.  Th^tie  are  a  few  other  antiqui- 
ties, one  of  the;  most:  useful  of  which  is  an  embankment 
across  a  stream^  by  means  o£  which  the  city  andthe  fields, 
axe  supplied  with' water. 

CanbuL  The  city  of  Caubul,  the  present  cafntal,  is  handsome,  • 
but  not  extenavC  The  houses  are  of  wood ;  Mr.  Foster* 
praises  the  abundance  and  arrftngement  of  its  bazars.  On* 
the  top  of  a  hill,  over  thecity^  is  the  tomb  of  the  oelebrated» 
emperor  and  historian  Bauber.  The  climate  and  local 
spenery  of  that  place  are  delightful* 

Af  hlL  de«     ^^  ^^^  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  depei^ 

pendencies,  deneies  of  the  Afgh&n  govenunoit.  The  only  one  whidi' 
th^y  at  pres^it  possess  in  Turkestan  is  the  town  a^d  cKs- 
triet  of  Balky.  or.Bulldi,  attract  which  has  the  Oxus  cm  the 
iiDrth>  the  monntains  of^  Hindoo  Coosh  and  Paropamisus 
on  the  sonthi  Budukshaun  on  theeast,  and  a  desert  on  the 
west  This'Oounlij  lies  hMer  than  Afjgfa&iistan,  the  de* 
scent  from  the  nmuntams  on  the  north  bein^  much  greater 

BiiIUl  and  more  rapsdthan  on  the  south.  The  cky  of  Balkh  is^ 
of  ^the  most  ivtliote.  antiqtsiiy ;  it  watf  known  to  the  Greeks 
.  in  Alexander^  time^  under  the  name  of  Bactra«  It  had 
been  the  capital  of  Persia  at  a  much  earlier  period,  being 
fijted  on  as.  the  royal  residence,  by  Ky  Eoosroo,  supposed 
to  be. the  same  with  Cyrus  the  Grreat.  All  the  Asiatics 
are  imfnessed:  with  the  idea  of:  itsbeing  the  oldest  city  in 
the  w(»cid;  It  is  noiw  insignificant,  but  has  extendve  nuns. 
The  snvroundmg  country  is. fiat,  fertile,  and  well  cukivat- 
ed.  It.issaid  te  contaon  960' villiages^  and  is  watered  1^ 
eighteen  canals,,  drawn  fromn  cdebrated  reservoir  in>  the  - 


PaxDp(Ui(|i|ao<inouatdiis»    One  of  them  was  reckoned  to   BOftK. 
pipduce:  &A:  aiinual.  nsTjenue   o£   L9000  Sterling.      The  "  ^ 


people  of  4119  difltnot  resemble  th^  rest  of  the  Uzbek 
Tartar^  l)ei|ig  unconunonly  strict  as  Sonnee  Mahometans^ 
and  rcgMlKiiig  their  oonduct  entirely  by  the  Koran,  which 
i&,  tlieif^  ooljK  rule,  bothi  in.  private  life  and^in  the  adminis- 

The;  Baf^p^misaa  range « oC  mountains  is  inhabited  by 
tw<Q>i^e8).  which^  though,  subject  to  the  Afghfin  govern- 
^^^^  cff?  i|Pt  of  Afghftndfescent,  and  differ  from  them  en- 
tin^ly,  in. language,  ajqpearance,  and  manners.     Their  lan- 
ipi^e  iSkA  dUllact  of  the  Pensian*     They  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  r^ce^  but  divided  by  difference  of  religion,  the  Ei-  Eiauniks. 
mauks  bwig  rigid  Sonnees,  and  the  Hazaurehs  violent 
^beeah^..    The  governments  of  both  are  despotic,  whereas 
thqiiei  Q^  the  Afghfia  tribes  are  remu^kably  the  reverse. 
ThecQUPtjry  of;  the  Eimauks  is  the  farthest  west,  and  the 
lf;^i,  i|K)(UQUupou8»  butt  the  hills  are  lofty  and  steep  towards 
H^i^ltf     lihe.]$imauk  chi^  sometimes  inhabit  spacious 
P^lsv^e^  in  a^lpici^' castles,  where  they  maintain  little  courts, 
api^Qfir  attended:  by  splendtdi  retinues.     They  levy  taxes 
091^  thek/ tribes,  and.  keep  troops  in  dleir  own  pay,  and 
mo^t^  :QB  .their;  own  horses.     The  administration  of  j  us- 
ti^».&i|d  thc^  right  of-,  life  and- death  are  in  their  handd. 
T^esq  pe^fiq^ile  keq>rmany  sheep^  ajid  rear  a  small  but  hardy 
1^*^^  oi  horaes.     They  ef^t-  hone  fl^sh.     In  other  respects 
th«y.  r^sembkt.  the.^ghAns,  but  their^espotic  governments^ 
g^0  them  an  appearance  of  grefU»r'<^er  and  quiet     In 
war-  th^y  show  adegreeof  fierocity  not  known  among  the 
Afgh|^9s^  8oi;iietiDie3  tfarowii^'  their  prisoners  over  preci* 
pi^c^  at.  others  shooting  tfaem>  ^th  urows,  drinking  the 
w^i^U'  Uoipd  of  thdr  enemies,  and  rubbing  it  over  their 
fa^es  and  jbeards.     Two  tribes  of  Eimauks,  situated  to  the> 
west  of  He^U  ^ce  subject  to  Penuu    The  number  of  the 
Eimauks  m^y  amount  to  400  or  450,000. 

The  teim  Hazaureh  has  been  differently  applied.    There  Haunielit. 
19  a.-s^bprdinnte  tribe  of  the  Eimauksp  called  the  Hazau- 
rehr    Th0  r^g^menta  into-  which  the  Tartw  armies  were 
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BOOK  divided  used  to  be  called  Hazdurehs ;  but  the  Hazaureh' 
Xxxv.  nation  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  dther  of  these,  al- 
though it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  owed  its  origin  to 
the  armies  now  mentioned,  which  were  kit  to  occupy  part 
of  the  conquered  country.  The  country  of  the  Hazaurehs 
is  more  rugged  than  that  of  the  Eimauks.  It  is  unfavour* 
able  to  the  culture  of  grain ;  and  hence  animal  food,  in- 
cluding horse  flesh  and  the  productions  of  the  deiry^*  are, 
with  that  people,  more  important  articles  of  diet  They 
live  in  thatched  housed,  half  sunk  in  the  slopes  o{  the  hills. 

0re,g,  The  inhabitants  twist  rolls  of  cloth  round  their  legs,,  in- 
stead of  stockings,  a  custom  common  to  them  with,  the 
Uzbeks.  The  women  wear  long  frocks  of  woollen  stuff,  and 
boots  of  soft  deer-skin  as  high  as  the  knees.  Their  cap  sits 
close  to  the  head,  and  a  slip  of  cloth  hangs  down  behind 
half  way  to  the  ground.  They  have  strong  Tartar  features, 
but  their  habit  of  body  is  stouter  and  plumper  than  that  of 
the  Tartars.  The  women  are  q^n  handsome,  and  have  an 
ascendancy  unexampled  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
wife  manages  the  house,  takes  care  of  the  property,  does 
her  share  of  the  honours,  and  is  much  consulted  In  all  her 
husband'^s  measures. .  Women  are  never  beaten ;  they 
have  no  concealment,  but  are  said  to  be  indifferent  in  their 
character  for  chastity.  Both  sexes  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  the  house,  sitting  round  a  stove.  They  are  all 
great  singers  and  players  on  the  guitar,  and  many  of  them 
poets.  Lovers  and  their  mistresses  nng  verses  to  one  ano- 
ther of  their  own  composing,  and  men  often  sit  for  hours  rail* 
ing  at  each  other  in  extemporaneous  satire.  Their  amuse^ 
ments  out  of  doors  are  hunting,  shooting  deer,  and  racing. 
They  are  good  archers,  and  every  man  has  a  matchJock. 

Chsncter.  They  are  passionate,  exceedingly  fickle,  and  often  en- 
gaged in  broils  among  themselves ;  yet  a  merry,  conver- 
sible,  good  natured  and  hospitable  race.  An  extreme  sim- 
plicity prevails  among  them.  It  is  said  that  they  believe 
the  king  of  Caubul  to  be  as  high  as  the  tower  of  a  castle. 
They  are  not  exempt  from  falsehood.  They  live  in  vil- 
lages of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  houses,,  each  village 


.iifi>*&g  ahi^'toweribr  ddfenee,  in  which  a  sentinel  con-  BOOK 
stantly  watches,  and  if  necessary,  sounds  the  kettle  dirum;  "  ^  ' 
when  the  sound  is  taken  up  from  hill  to  hill,  and  two  or  three 
thousand  men  are  in  a  short  time  assembled  at  the  point  of 
attack.  They  are  divided  into  tribes,  each  of  which  has  a  Tribes. 
Sultan,  who  liyes  in  considerable  state,  and  is  armed  with 
high  powers.  They  have,  however,  some  democratic  tribes. 
They  are  all  enthusiasical  followers  of  Ali,  hold  in  detes^Bdigiim. 
.tation  the  Afgh&ns,  Eimauks,  and  Uzbeks  for  following 
the  sect  of  the  Sonnees,  and  insult,  if  they  do  not  perse^ 
cute,  every  Sonnite  who  enters  their  country.  They  even 
^truBt  such  of  their  own  countrymen  as  have  been  much 
^mong  the  Afghans,  suspecting  them  of  a  degree  of  dete* 
rioraticm.  They  have  little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Tl^e  little  trade  they  have  is  carried.on  by  bar- 
ter; sugar  Ibid  salt  are  the  foreign  commodities  most  in 
request.  Their  country,  though  more  extensive,  is  less 
peopled  than  that  of  the  Eim^ks,  alid  their  number  pro* 
bably  does  not  exceed  from  SOP,  to  S£0,000  souls.  The 
ix>untry  of  the  Hazaurehs  contains  twp  idol^  representing 
a  man  and  a  woman,  the  former  twenty  yards  high,  and 
the  latter  fbiurteen.  The  man  has  a  turban  on  his  head, 
one  hand  is  held  up  to  his  mouth,  and  the  other  across  hiii 
breas^  Th^se  are  thought  to  be  relics  of  the  worship  of 
Boodh^  and  resemble  the  colossal  statues  at' the  entrance 
of  the  temples  <;pnsecrated  to  that  r^^li^n, 

Herat,  though  within  the  limits  of  the  Doorane^  country ^  Ha&c. 
forms  a  distinct  government,  and  is  in  little  subjection  to, 
the  general  government  of  the  kingdom*  The  city  of 
this  name  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  in 
the  east.  It  was  formerly  called  Heri,  and  gaye  its 
name  to  an  extepsive  province  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der. It  W9s  long  the  capital  of  Tamerlane'^s  empire. 
From  his  descendants  it  passed  into  the  liands  of  the  Sophi 
Kings  of  Persia,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Doora- 
nees  in  1715 ;  it  was  taken  again  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1731,' 
and  retaken  by  tlie  Afghan  king,  Ahmed  Shah,  in 
1749*  It  surpasses  the  other  Afghdn  cities  in  nKigui^ 
ii(:enc?.     It  has  a  very  spacipi^s  and  elegant  mosque,  su^;. 
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BOOK  rounAod  fay  doities  and-iiiiiMRSI%  ant  onnkMhital  ^di  the 
^^^^'  •ahimhgr  pHUtod  tik  which  w  0o«ttidi  oed  in  ali  the  Far- 


man  buiUiii^s.  It  it  sitrrouiided  by  a  farood  -wet  ditcby 
covero  n  gt^eat  spaoe^  «ad  owitaiafl  dboiii  100,600  nrindil- 
laats.  Two-thb:dB  Gossist  of  andtt&t  iahabitmits  who  al« 
all  Sheeafa%  a  tenth  Dooniifee%  andihe  leat  Eimsuks  and 
lCogal%  together  with  tibe  saaie  VBiatbkvem  the  odier  towna 
4if  the  kingdom.  TheUiabitantsofthesaitoundiii^'eoiia. 
tiy  are  moatly  Tai^ik%  who,  like  die  rest  of  that  tMey 
iiear  a  very  respectable  chasacter.  The  Terenue  of  Hti¥&t 
is  reckoned  at  a  milboQ  of  nipees,  one  half  of  whidi  ia  jq»k 
plied  to  the  maintenanoe  of  local  troops,  afid  the  payment 
of  salaries,  while  the  other  passes  into  the  royal  treasa(ty<; 
The  govermaent  is  genetally  held  by  a  son  <of  the  Kia^ 
of  Canbnl.  The  preaent  is  Feeroz  Oosden,  brother  oif  tiie 
king,  a  mild  and  respectable,  though  father  m  timid  cha-> 
racter«  It  is  less  sulsgect  to  the  A%fa£n  kingdom  than  its 
other  dependencies,  being  oecasionaUy  attacked  or  threat* 
raed  by  the  Persian  power,  and  obl^ned  t^  )>ntchase  tta 
peace  on  the  condition  of  payments,  which  constitute  a  Bdtt 
of  irregular  tribute.  Mr.  Kilineir  refMs^itt  it  aa  sabject 
to  the  king  of  Persia,  but  the  ftuftily  to  which  the  goVertor 
belongs  appears  deciidve  of  its  sub^ectiokl  to  the  Afghina. 

Scisun.  The  province  of  ScSstan  exhibits  a  soeUe  tof  depkkable 

degeneracy,  both  in  its  phy^ioal  and  moral  dMsmctfen  The 
numerous  ruins  which  it  still  contiiinB  testify  it  to  have 
been  once  a  fertile  country,  fuH  of  eities  scareely  sutpass- 
ed  by  any  in  Asia.  These  te^erscxs  lire  the  eltbcts  of  the 
perpetttal  encroadmi^oils  ol  the  sands  of  the  deselrts  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  on  aU  sides  eiccept  the  north,  where 
it  joins  the  Dooranee  country.  Every  wind  brings  douds 
of  a  light  drifting  sand,  which  destmys  the  fertility  of  tile 
fields,  and  gradually  overwhelms  the  villages.  Tlie  c^y 
parts  which  retain  th^r  fertility  are  the  ittUAi^iate  bMka 
of  the  rivers  Helmund  BXid  Furra-Rood,  and  of  the  lA^  bf 

lu  hke.  Durra  into  which  they  flow.  This  lake  is  about  1^0  tnil^ 
in  circumference.  The  water  is  not  salt,  biit  brackish, 
and  scarcely  (it  for  drinking.  In  the  centre  there  is  an 
island  called  Copce  Zqorj»  or  <«  the  hill  of  strength,^  (Mnei. 


times  the  fort  cf  BooBtam.    it^is  fllUl-Mi  oecaafenal  jdace   BOOI^ 
of  refuge  for  the  iahahitJiitB  of  the  shorefl^    The  vary  ^^^^' 
banks  are  occupied  fay  a  rank  Md  irregukr  yegeta&m  4if 
rushes  aad  reeds,  fi«{tteiited  by  hardsof  '^jiea  kept  by  b, 
set  of  persons  who  ^eeKi  M  fenn  a  dietmct  sace.    i&cterbr 
to  these  a  stripe  of  hiad  pvoduces  gras%  grpbv  and  tama^ 
risks-     The  rest  of  the  eountry  is  ahnost  a  desert,  proda^ 
cing  some  forage  tor  eaaoels^  and  here  and  there  a  wdl  far 
the  wandering  Beloopbes,  to  whom  these  'awimals  befeng. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Sd»tan  exe  Taujiks,  to  which 
haye  been  added  two  other  tribes  firom  Persian  Irak,  all  of 
n^ioin  resemble  the  PersiaBs  in  chesaeter  and  manners. 
T^e  Belooches  have  extended  into  this  coumry,  and  aiie 
commanded  by  Jehaun  Khan,  who  is  a  terror  to  ihe  cara- 
yans,  and  to  the  neighbouring  countries.     The  hneal  des- 
cendent  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  Seistan,  Mullik  Behrin 
JOilkiee,  assumes  the  title  and  state  of  royalty,  but  has 
scarcely  a  thousand  men  at  his  disposal. 

3cloochi9tan,  occupying  the  greatest  part  of  McScran,  ex-  Bdoocfais. 
tends  from  Ai^Aoifitan  on  the  north  to  the  Indian  ocean  on  x^^sind, 
the  south.  It  has  Eerman  in  Persia  on  the  west,  and  Sind  on 
the  east  It  )p  the  ancient  Gedroria.  It  is  an  hundred  miles 
long,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  bioad.  The  largest  diyi- 
maa  belongs  to  the  Khan  pf  Kelat,  eaatprehending  the  table 
land,  whic^  is  cold,  rugged,  and  barren,  but  resembles  the 
Afghan  country,  and  the  low  parts  called  Sewestto,  which 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  Seistan,  already  described, 
but  lying  on  the  south  and  cm  the  east  These  tracts  are 
hot,  and^perally  dry,  but,  round  Gundawa,  Dauder  and 
other  towns,  well  watered  and  cultivated.  It  is  mostly  in- 
habited by  Juts.  The  inhabitants  of  the  table  land  are 
Brahoo  Beloodies,  mixed  with  Taujiks.  The  former  are 
a  hospitable  and  honest  people,  but  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilization,  and  have  a  general  resemblanoe  to 
the  A^h&ns.  The  jdains  are  inhalnted  by  another  race, 
distinct  in  language  and  most  other  particulars,  who  are 
called  Rind.  These  are  determined  and  sanguinary  rob- 
bers. Plunder  on  a  small  scale  is  held  by  them  in  con- 
tempt.   When  they  intend  to  make  a  chepao,  or  foray. 
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BOOK  thej  set  out  on  camels,  each  man  having  the  charge  of  ten 
^^^^'  or  twelve,  and  ride  eighty  miles  a  day,  till  they  approach 
the  destined  scene  of  operations,  lurk  in  some  unfrequent- 
ed jungle  in  the  neighbourhood,  rush  out  at  midnight,  set 
the  devoted  village  on  fire,  and  kill  or  carry  off  men,  wo- 
men, children  and  flocks.  The  captives  are  blind-folded 
and  tie4  on  camels,  that  they  may  never  know  the  road 
b#ck  to  theirnative  spot.  Messrs.  Pottinger  and  Christie, 
in  a  perilous  journey  which  they  undertook  across  this 
region,  found  to  the  west  of  the  Belooches,  in  Mekrdp 
Proper,  Loories,  and  other  tribes  of  a  meaner  and  more 
brutal  class,  who  are  abandoned  to  every  species  of  de- 
pravity, plunder  in  every  shape^  and  murder  in  cold  blood 
on  the  slightest  resentment  They  scarcely  rear  any  chil- 
dren, and  keep  up  their  communities  chiefly  by  man-steal^ 

Sind.  Lower  Sind  is  a  country  justly  compared  to  the  Delta  of 

Egypt  in  all  its  physical  characters.  The  former  capital  was 
Tatta,  the  ancient  Puitala;  the  present  is  Hyderabad.  It  is 
rather  barbarously  governed  by  three  brothers  called  Am- 
eers, in  the  name  of  the  Afghan  kings,  and  a  revenue  of 
sixty  one  lacks  of  rupees  (L.767,000)  is  raised  by  every  sort 
pf  extortion  and  oppression.  They  ought  to  pay  1,500,000 
rupees,  (fifteen  lacks)  annually  to  the  king,  but  have  ge- 
nerally  withheld  it,  unless  when  in  immediate  fear  of  the 
royal  armies.  They  mmntain  a  force  of  98,000  irregular 
cavalry.  The  Sindees  are  a  handsome  race,  blacker  than 
most  of  the  people  of  India,  but  have  the  character  of  beins^ 
treacherous,  cruel,  licentious,  and  very  deficient  in  intelli- 
gence. 

Upper  Sind.  Shirkarpoor,  in  Upper  Sind,  is  bounded  by  the  Indus  on 
the  east,  and  the  Belooche  country  on  the  west.  The 
town  is  of  considei^&ble  size,  surrpunded  with  a  mud  wall. 
It  contains  several  wealthy  bankers;  and  Shirkapooree 
bankers  are  found  in  all  the  towns  of  Afghanistan  and 
Turkestan.  It  is  governed  by  a  Hakim,  who  keeps  very 
few  troops,  and  pays  a  revenue  of  three  lacks  of  rupees. 
The  country  of  the  Mozaurees  to  the  north  is  inhabited 
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chiefly  by  Bdobches. '  Bahaw^ilpoor  includes  for  a  certain  BOOK 
distance,  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  its  two  tribularies,  XXXV. 
the  Hydaspes  and  the  Acesines.     Above  this  is  Mc^tan, 
which  is  exposed  to  many  revolutions,  being  sometimes  i^ 
the  hands  of  tJ^  Muhrattas,  and  recently  threatened  by 
the  Sikhs. 

The  valley  of  Cashmere  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mounTCiifaiQ^ie. 
tains,  vhich  on  tlie  north  divide  it  from  little  Thibet,  from 
Ladauk  po  the  east,  fro^  the  Punjaub  on  the  south,  and 
from  Pukhlee  on  the  west  On  the  north. west  a  branch  pf 
the  Speen  (or  white)  Caufirs,  comes  in  contacjt  with  it 
The  Cashmerians  are  a  distinct  race  of  Hindoos,  peculiar 
in  language  and  manners.  The  men  are  stout,  active,  and 
industrious,  much  add^ted  to  pleasure,  imd  notorious  for 
falsehood  and  cimning.  They  are  chicly  Mussulmans, 
In  the  year  742  of  the  Hegira,  t)ie  Hindoo  kings  were 
succeeded  by  a  Mahometan  dynasty.  This,  after  reign- 
ing nearly  SOO  year^,  was  subdued  by  tfie  son  of  Bauber, 
and  Cashmere  remained  in  the  hand^  of  the  Moguls,  till 
the  time  of  Ahmed  Shah,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Doo- 
ranee  Afgh^is.  It  is  gove^ed  with  a  strong  hand,  no  na- 
tives being  allowed  the  use  pf  arms  within  the  city.  The 
adminiftti»tion  is  tyrannical,  and  numerous  spies  are  em- 
ployed. The  qty  of  Cashmere  is  the  largest  in  the  Af« 
gh£n  doininipns,  and  contains  from  150  to  200,000  inha,. 
bitants.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  provinces  is  said  to  be 
4,626,800  rupees  (or  nearly  L.500,0000  The  governor 
fias  constantly  at  his  disposal  a  force  of  5400  horse,  and 
3200  infantry.  The  most  reipapkable  production  pf  Cash- 
mere is  its  shawls,  whic^i  are  said  to  occupy  sixteen  thoi^ 
sand  looms. 

The  royal  power  U  subjected  to  greater  control  among  Qovem- 
the  J^ghl^s  than  iq  mogt  other  Asiatic  countries,  as  the°>»^ 
power  of  the  Dooranee  aristocracy,  and  the  organization 
pf  the  other  tribes  are  permanent;  and  notwithstanding  the 
division  into  tribes,  and  the  rivalry  which  sometimes  exists 
among  them,  there  is  a  general  sentiment  of  regard  for  the 
public  interest,  and  the  honour  of  the   Afghto  naa|9. 

VOL.   II.  2  A 
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BOOK   There  is  no  regular  or  well  matured  eonstitution,  yet  there 
XXXV.  ^^  BCftae  estabHs^ed  cnstomd  and  practical  opinions  respect- 
ing the  goremment.     There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  the  croim 
descending  to  the  eldest  son.  When  a  king  dies,  it  has  been 
usual  for  the  great  Dooranee  Sirdars  present  at  the  court, 
to  meet  and  consider  which  of  his  sons  is  to  succeed.  Thdr 
voice  secures  the  possesion  of  the  capital ;  byt  the  prac- 
tice of  confen^^S  ^^^  diil^nt  great  governments  on  the 
king^s  sons  generally  leads  to  a  contest    The  whole  of 
the  royal  family,  except  those  whom  the  king  particularly 
favours,  are  closely  confined  in  the  upper  citadel  of  Cau- 
bul,  where  they  are  well  treated.     Those  who  remain  at 
large  are  appointed  to  the  government  of  provinces  or  the 
command  of  armies.  *  The  king  has  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  coining,  and  the  right  of  war  and  peace;  all  appointments 
kre  in  his  ^t,  though  in  many  cases  his  choice  is  confined 
to  particular  families;  of  this  description  are  the  chiefships 
of  tribes.     Some  oflices  of  the  state,  and  many  even  of  the 
king'^s  housdiold,  are  also  hereditary.  He  has  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  revenue  both  in  collection  and  expenditure,  but 
he  cannot  increase  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  fixed 
by  Ahmed  Shah,  which  is  extremely  esisy.    The  only  means 
by  which  he  can  increase  his  resources  derived  from  the  Af* 
l^ns  are  fines,  compo^tions  for  military  service,  and  some- 
times arbitrary  valuations  of  the  productions  of  the  land. 
He  has  the  controul  of  mititary  levies,  and  the  command 
of  the  army ;  he  has  the  direction  of  religious  affairs,  but 
has  little  room  for  interference.     His  general  policy  is  to 
keep  the  Dooranee  tribe  in  subjection  to  himself,  while  he 
exalts  them  over  the  gther  Afghlns.     Therefore  he  pro- 
tects the  Taujiks,  or  townsmen  not  belonging  to  the  clans, 
and  all  others  whose  power  he  can  use  to  depress  the  no- 
bles.    His  men  are  got  ttom  the  western,  and  money 
chiefly  from  the  eastern  tribes.     The  Afghin  views  of 
conquest  are  directed  rather  to  the  east  than  to  the  west 
of  their  present  territory.     The  riches  of  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces are  the  chief  temptations.     They  threatened  India 
of  late  years  during  the  wars  of  Buonaparte ;  and  one  ob- 

3  ' 
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jtcVoi'  thte  dipldttalli^  iaOtototifge  opened '  between  Gfestt  tfOORi 
Britam  wdcBernOr^wiffi^  to*  indnoe*  the  4atMr  power  di>'fbrm'.,^J^^H. 
a  dirferMA  on.(the'W«6t?iii*0Bfle»of  uh^ir'attempdbg^'tO'in^ 
vsde  Xiidak    The  miaiioiy'was-attendi^Vid^-thV  desiteA 
effect  oftpperenciiig'  sudi  e  movement  on' the  part  of 'the' 
A%hiBS..^The  pumlimente^  inffibted  on"  offtnidersamongTimwb- 
the  Afghftne  are*  lenient  cooipared-widi'thb  severity  otHhe"*"** 
Beniaiis»    The  pi«etioe  of  maiming  or  *  Uindmg-  the  com- 
mon-  people-  is  ^unknowm-    But*  the-  gorernment  oftenTe:-* 
sorts  to  p^iidiouB  meaanres  to  fteiase- offinidcr^',  .and-^em-' 
ploya^tortOTe,  ei^ieeiidly  <m  th^rich^  for  extorting  money/ 
The.chief  miniateris  called  Vizier^ Aeem,  as  in': Turkey; 
life  niaiiB§ei.tlMrevemie,  and' controuls' the  othier  depart- 
ntnts..    Nttxt4o  hmharethe  Mbonshee^-BiEkUshee,  or  chief 
McretBryi  who  manages  the  king^s  correspondence;  and 
tke  Hircaxnht-B(imhee«  who  is  -afe  theliead  ^ of'  the  intelliU 
gense  departments    Tfae^  ofiteers'of-  the  ix>art  'and  'hoase* 
hold  ace  very  numerous^  being  ibmied  on^the  model  of 
Nadir.  ShaUs;  eaeb  of  the  bumches  beldnging-  to  it  is  di^-* 
tingniflimd  by  a  partioulaF^dress     Thie  appearance  of  the 
ooast  is  .r^^nlav  and  deoorous.     Bach^  of  <he.  eighteen  most 
impoPtaDt^poovinecS'  c^'the-  kingd<ym  is  governed  hy  a 
HAkia^  ta^colUet  the- revenue  aad'command-th^miiilja,' 
andAjSivdar  :te  command  the  regnliir  troops  andjpreserve 
pDhliBitraaquiUily.    These<act  through  th^  medium  of  thb 
headfl^t  tribeii  wlieve  «the  latter  are^powerful ;  where  the 
tjAesaae  weak^  they*  send  their  orders<lik*eedy  tolh^  heads^ 
of  8uhdcnskHi&    The  ptimnpal  souree  of  Che  ktng^  income  Bcremw. 
istheilaodteFvenue.*    Some  payments  in  kind  are  appropri- 
ated to  thenMUPtenaaeeyf  the  king^s  household-.  These  are 
from  particular  lands.     The  real  revenue  falls  within  two 
crores  of  rupees,  or  two  millions  Sterling.     The  Dooranec  Military  «• 
clans  are  obliged  to  furnish  12,000  men  as  the  condition  on^^^°^^ 
which  they  hold  their  t^kooUj  or  rent-free  lands,  granted 
them  by  Ahmed-Shah  and  Nadir.  The  establishment  of  the 
Ghollaum-Kauneh,  a  force  formed  by  AMned  Shah  from  the 
foreigners  found  in  the  Door^nee  country,  and  recruited  af- 
terwards from  the  Taujiks  of  Caubul,  is  upwards  of  15,000 
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BOOK   ^'I'^A^    The  mtereat  of  th«0e  tniopB  aecuree  thdr  fidelity  ta 
XXXV,  the  king.    He  h«i  tlao  700  or  800  Shaheenchees,  or  mea 
mounted  on  camels  which  cttrry  large  swivels.     The  troopa 
kept  by  the  governors  of  prpyinces  can  seldom  be  employ- 
ed except  in  wars  carried  op  in  their  neighbourhood.    An- 
other division  of  tl^e  army  is  called  Karra-Nokur,  f umidK 
ed  by  the  owners  of  land;  the  nun^bers  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent localities.     Thdr  number  U^^en  together  is  less  than 
that  of  ather  of  the  first  twp  bran<che&)    These  troops  are 
all  qividry,  except  a  corps  not  exceeding  9000^  fumidied 
by  the  Cohistan  of  Caubul.     There  is  a  piilitia  called 
Seljauree,   raised  on  extraordinary  popaaioms  generally 
unders^o^  to  be  a  tenth  part  of  the  populadcm,  though, 
that  proportion  is  seldom  realised.     Thiese  are  paid  by  the. 
chiefs  of  the  tribes.     They  are  almost  all  infantry.    Com- 
pulsion is  generally  necessary  to  bring  them  out,  thdbr  pay 
being  small,  except  when  the  army  is  bound  for  India, 
whare  they  will  even  go  without  pay  in  hopes  of  plunder.' 
In  foreign  invasions  the  people  may  be  rused  en  masse: 
this  b  called  oolooaee  from  ocHooa^  the  A%h&n  term  for  a 
tribe.     The  regular  troops  are  almost  all  cavalry.     The 
hcMTses  belong  to  the  men,  except  those  on  which  500  per- 
flcmal  servants  of  the  king  are  mounted.    A  Persian  sword 
and  a  matchlock  are  the  usual  arms.   They  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  legular  tactics,  although  expert  in  the  use  of  arms 
and  the  management  of  thar  horses ;  and,  w&ce  it  not  for 
yie  nature  of  their  country,  they  would  make  a  very  in- 
jdifferent  resistance  to  a  regular  army,  though  their  courage 
|s  respectable,  and  their  military  habits  are  kept  in  exar- 
jCfse  by  the  unsettled  state  of  their  political  society. 
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Comprehm&ing  Great  bukhariaf  Kowansmiaj  Turcoman 
nia,  Turkestdfi,  and  the  Kirguie  country. 

Thb   countries  lying  to  the  feast  of  the  Caspian   Sea^   ^qok 
which  are  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  the  laxartes,  went  XXXVI. 
under  the  name  of  Asiatic  Scythia  among  the  Greeks.     It  •""""" 
is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  true  Scythians  of 
Europe,   the  Finnish  tribes  of  ^hich  we  shall  speak  in 
their  proper  place,  occupied  thid  country  at  a  very  remote 
epoch ;    but  the  nations  known  in  histoiy  as  inhabitants  j^  g^^m, 
of  Scythia  in  Asia  appear  to  have  had  one  common  ori-«i 
gin  with  the  modem  Taitars  or  Tatars.      The  Tartar 
names  of  rivers,  of  mountains,  and  of  provinces*,  are 
recognised  in  the  midst  of  the  Persian  names  introduced 
into  Greci9,n  geography  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
no  trace  of  the  Finnish  languages  is  to  be  discovered 
among  them.     Besided,  no  history  from  the  age  of  Alex* 
ander  down   to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  gives  alny 
certain  account  of  a  great  migration  of  people,  tiiat  could 
have  brought  new  colonies  into  these  countries. 

*  KhowMtim^  Choraamla^  (FtoL,  Stitb.)  Khatinn,  Charum^^  (Herad.| 
UfCi,  Um^  (Herad.) ;  OUM,  (ScmOi.)  TdUmttte,  ToOmi^  SduCa,  (d*An- 
tillt,)  JtaB.  Tnrkf,  IVircirt  ifma^  Md.)  Djiliod,  Zprntf,  (PUb.)  Sihow. 
Sa^t  (Plio.)  Mof-Tag,  Immif  etc 
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BOOK  But  warlike  and  nomade  tribes  must  often  have  chang* 
led  their  degree  of  consequence,  thor  name,  and  their  situ- 
ation. Between  the  second  and  fourth  centuries,  the 
Sacse  and  Massagetas  disappeared  from  the  map.  Persia 
and  Byzantium  became  acquainted  with  the  formidable 
names  of  the  Turks  0f  'T]1^UK>s^«n^  and  the  White 
Huns,  or  Ephthalites.  But  these  last,  so  named  because 
they  lived  upon  the  Oxus,  called  in  Persian  Jptelah,  were 
probably  Turks,  and  padli|is  die  v€fj  same  as  the  Uzes 
or  Uzbecks,  who,  after  many  revolutions,  became  ulti-^ 
The  ueient  mate  masters  of  Great  Bukharia  The  Turks,  whose 
capital  at  oselitaie  'Was'TArazyaad.aiiterwardsiOtrar,  gave 
the  name  of  Turkestan  to  a  great  extent  of  country.  Alt 
the  nations  whom  yre  denominate  Tartars^  aipkno^nek^^ge  the 
appellation  of  Tui:ksa»beUiiigiiig  to  them  in  common^  It 
occurs  in  Pomponius  Mela  andln  Pliny;  andthere  is  no  rea- 
son why  .we  should  ^rase  it  fropi  ^eir  works^  Ifjt.is.re- 
tained,  its  antiquity,  is  at  leiist  ai^ter^pr  to  t]^e4ige.of  ttjbes^ 
compilers.  T^is  pelebrat^  .JWf^^  ^^foiipfl  its  ,waj  inta 
.the  fa0qs  f^t  ib,e  l^^  jj^hich  ^eqns  tp  indii^Bte 
some  anci^nt  ccmnectiop  b^tweep  ifte  .QoHui  pm^  t^e  7|ir- 
kish  nations;  traces  of  jsuqh  acoiinect^qn  )^qi)g  At  the 
same  time.fqund.in.t|^ir  langu^^s. 
The'T'^tt*  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  ipentmy.^hat  t)ie  luune  </ 
Tart^jrs,  .or  more  ayrrectly  Tatars,  beqin^e  fiiiiic^s  ip 
Europe.  Abul-ip^hazi  affirms  that  there  wiis  aino^g  the 
Turkish  hordes  a  tribe  i^alled  Tatars,  and  ,be  ^peflfk3  of 
them  as  forming  one  coniuderable  division  pf  die  gtSflL 
Turkish  nation.  He  says,  figc^n,  that  tl^e  ^at;ars  w^ 
diyifled  into  seyend  tribes ;  and  thfit  one  of  .th|^n  main- 
tained some  bloody  rWars  with  the  Chinese  ;  ,^  aooounit 


*  Rytachkov,  OMobuigaktia  Topognphia,  1 1,  cb.  I.     JRicfaer,  Qmn- 
tioDcs  PctropolkaiMB,  p.  5S.-    D^Anvilk,  Mem.  de  TAgmL  dot  laacripcimty 
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which  corr^sposids  with  ilm  ChineBe  annals  ^  Spme,  how.  BOOK 
ever,  coDBider  U^  oaiii^  TMar  fi»  unknown  to  the  Turk-  ^^^ 
iah  mtiaD»9  and  aa  having  h^m  g^ven  to  tham  by  the 
Chinese ;  it  appeaas  th^t  the  lattar  gav^  the  mm  of  TaU^ 
to  the  nomade  natipna  pf  oenltfal  Ajw'-  Aik^T  c^union 
i^  maintained  and  some  arguments  offered  in  pysoof  of  it 
by  Mr.  Stephen  QuatraDodra,  that  th$  T«taiw  v^xe  »  Moq^ 
gol^  add  nota  I'urkish  tribe* 

Whatever  the  cAse  tnay  be»  the  a»ine  of  Tatarf^j  chafigi-BzteiMkm 
ed  into  Tartars  notwithstanding  the  remoiiitrmcea  o{  the^^J^^ 
learned*,  had  so  much  fiiine  in  the  fourteaiith»  ^fte^nlhy 
and  sixteenth  oenturiesi  that  it  invadnd  the  whole  of  cwr 
tral  and  northern  Asia.  It  absorbed  that  of  the  Moi^gols^ 
although  the  latter  held  the  Tartar?  in  subjection.  The 
cause  of  this  fa^t  may  perhaps  be  found  ^vc^  in  th^  victor 
riea  of  Genghis  Khan.  The  Tartars  suhgugated  by  hios 
were  enlisted  in  his  armies,  add  in  those  of  hia  sucoesaors. 
They  greatly  exceeded  in  number  those  who  w^re  the  ori- 
ginal sub)ectsand  countrymen  of  these  princes,  and^  in  the 
end,  caused  the  name  of  the  Mongols,  their  oonquemrss  to 
be  forgotten.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  t)^ 
adoption  of  the  Tatar  language  in  all  the  aouptriesaopquM^ 
ed  by  the  Grenghissides;  the  inbahitants  of  such  ieountim» 
having  pcevioualy  used  peculiar  idioms  which  were  neither 
Mongid  nor  Tatar.  That  preferenoe  of  the  Tatar  to  the 
Mongol  would  not  have  been  general  and  constant,  had  mt 
the  Tartar  nation  been  much  more  numeious  thm  ^9 
other  whose  military  glories  it  shared. 

The  Tartars  differ  as  much  from  the  Mongols  in  theur  feat  Biffeienee 
tures,  phyrical  constitution,  and  language,  aa  the  Moors  do  xttan  nd 
foam  the  negroes.    A  slender  figose,  a  European  visage,  Moogob. 
though  somewhat  yeUow  in  complexion,  curled  hiur«  and  a 
long  beard,  distinguish  the  Tartar  from  the  squat  shapeless 

•  Hittoire  G^D^alogiqiM  te  Taten,  jk  IjST;    Htstoiit  dt  I'EmpiR  dcs 

'  Visddou,  BibluKh.  Onrat  p.  Ii7. 

s  LeuDclavius,  Pandect,  histor.  Turc.  Langl^i  F:dlas,  etc. 
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BOOK  monster,  with  flat  nwe,  promineat  dieeka,  ahnoet  beaidle» 
^^^^'  diin,  and  lank  hair,  who  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Mmigc^tt. 


The  countries  of  these  two  raoes  <^  aien  eoastitute  two 
distinct  ^yaca)  regions.  The  Aloi^c^  of  whom  the 
Eahnuks  are  a  branchy  ooetfpy  aH  the  central  pkteaa 
from  Lake  Palcati  and  the  Beloor  mountains  to  the  great 
wall  of  China,  and  to  the  Siolki  mountains  which  separ* 
rate  them  from  the  Mantchoos,  a  tribe  of  the  great  race 
of  the  Tongooses.  The  Tartars  are  the  possessors  of  that 
extensiTe  country  which  lies  between  the  Beloor  mouo- 
tains  on  theone  mde,  and  the  lake  Aral  and  the  Caspian  Sea 
on  the  other,  and[  which  may  be  called  either  Tariary  or 
Turkestan* 

The  Tartars  haire  hideed  inhabited,  and  even  reigned 
over  Little  Bukharia ;  btit  there  they  have  been  subdued 
by  the  Kalmuks.     On  the  other  side,  the  Tartars  once 
had  possession  of  the  khanaU  of  iSiUr,  or  kingdoms  of 
Siberia,  called  also  Tura,  Kasan,  Astrakan^  and  the  Cri- 
mea ;  but  these  four  states  have  fiallen  under  the  RussiaB 
dominion.    A  number  of  Tartars  remain  in  these  coun- 
tries ;  seme  on  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtysh,  as  far  as  the  ri- 
ver Yenisei;  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kasan.     A 
small  nitaber  live  in  the  Crimea,  and  some  tribes  have  ta- 
ken refuge  in  Caucasus,  where  they  settle  round  those 
posts  which  are  protected  by  the  Russian  arms  from  the 
lawlessness  of  the  native  mountaineers.      Tartary  is  thus 
very  extenuve  in  an  ethnographic  sense,  as  denoting  the 
country  inhabited  by  Tartars.     But  the  independent  Tar- 
tar nations  are  confined  within  narrower  limits.     They 
occupy  only  the  physical  region  bounded  on  the  north  1^ 
fhe  Algydim-Shalo  mountains,  or  the  course  of  the  Irtysh; 
on  the  west  by  the  course  of  the  Ural  and  the  Caspian  Sea; 
on  the  south  by  Ehoiasan  and  the  mountains  of  Gaoor  or 
Paropamisus,  and  on  the  east  by  the  chain  of  Beloor. 
of        On  the  north,  the  steppe  of  Issimand  the  river  Yaik,  or 
TMt«r>'.     u^^  separate  Tartary  from  Russia.     The  Beloor  moun- 
tfuns  are  its  barrier  on  the  side  of  China.     On  the  west  the 
Caspian  Sea  furnishes  a  natural  frontier ;  on  the  south  it 
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hAs  Ao  sitnilar  barrier  to  Secure  it  from  the  ioTasioils  <rf  the  BOOK 
-  AfghAns,  as  that  power  is  in  possession  of  the  oity  and  ter-   t,         ■ 
ritory  of  Balk.     Still  Tortary,  geographically  considered, 
must  be  extended  on  the  south  to  the  Hindoo  €ooeh 
mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Afghanistan. 

This  country!  without  including  the  steppe  of  l8»- 
itti  which  is  claimed  by  the  Russians,  has  mote  than 
460,000  square  miles  of  surface ;  though  it  probably  does 
not  support  m  millions  of  inhaUtants. 

The  leading  divisions  are,  on  the  north,  the  country  of 
the  Kirguis,  with  the  cCstricts  of  the  Karakalpaks  and  of 
the  Aralians,  and  the  states  of  Tashkent  and  Turkestan  ; 
on  the  west  Ehowaresmia,  with  the  country  of  the  Tuxcgu 
mans  or  Truckmenes ;  cm  the  south-east  Great  Bukharii^ 
with  Ferguana  and  the  countries  of  Sogd,  Osruabna,  and 
others. 

Tartary,  as  now  defined,  may  be  regarded  as  the  west-  Nataraof 
em  declivity  of  the  great  plateau  of  oentnd  Asia.     It  is  iqI^"^ 
«  series  of  basins,  all  of  which  terminate  in  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Lake  Aral.     A  great  part  of  this  eountfy 
mu^  have  very  little  elevation  ;  but  it  is  hemmed  in  by 
mountidns  <m  the  south,  on  the  east,  and  partly  on  the 
north.     The  principal  mountains  on  the  east  are  those  of  MountuDiu 
Beloor,  or  Beloot-Tag,  which  constitute  a  great  chain,  co-Bdooc 
vered  with  perpetual  snow.    On  the  norths-east  this  chain  is 
continued  in  the  Alak,  called  also  Alak-oola,  a  term  which  AUk. 
mgntfies  in  the  Kirguis  language  *<  The  Speckled  Moun- 
tuns,^  forming  the  northern  boundary  df  Little  Budiaria, 
and  joining  the  great  Bogdo,  asserted  by  the  Mongols  and 
Tartars  to  be  the  highest  mountain  of  central  Asia.    The 
Alak  mountains  are  also  named  Musart,  according  to  Pal- 
las, and  contain  glaciers.     On  the  south  Great  Bukharia  is 
bounded  by  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  and  the  mountains  of  Ga- 
oor,  which  are  merely  an  extension  of  the  former;  at 
least  we  know  of  no  interruption,  except  a  narrow  gorge 
on  the  south  of  the  Anderab.     All  the  east  part  of  the 
barin  of  the  Gihon  is  surrounded  and  filled  with  moun- 
tains,   from  which  the  river  issues  a  little    way   from 
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not  4ke  tity  ^  t^ifm0Ai  the  d«fite  is  Mt  iiiom^  thai  s  huwbed 
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dy  plains  ocnamenoe.    Betv^Mitheb^wisof  theGibmaiid 

Ak-Tan.  ^  the  6ib9D»  oir  iSyr-Dttia,  tfe  cbam  of  Ak*Tsu,  or  <<  the 
irhke  BUHmtMi^  isAStaded^beisf  abnuBebdetnebsdfimli 
ib&  Bdiwt.  Tb0  Kifli^-T^,  «r  <<  Uiule  ^aountaki,''  which 
rises  in  the  Eirguis  eoustry,  is  probfthly  the  OKtieinity  of 
»  hmogk  ^»t  in  tfiis  db^tioiL  finiMa  the  giMt  Altaic 
diwi.  Th?  Ural  cham  temwales  belween  tbe  souxaes  of 
tie  T<)bol  md  tilie  BHsmm  post  of  Orafc^  From  Aat 
|ioint|t|;irraBofftwaisbiuiisofelevsl(edkn^  caietotheeast, 
ifffasdit  tratarsiog  the  steppe  «f  the  Kurgina,  is  known  bjr 

Uh^TM.  the  yhTTiMMiii  joane  U}a«Tau4oar  <^  Ifce  Gtraot Mimmaiosd* 
as  far  as  the  river  Ishim,  and  irom  Ishim  to  Irtysh  is  cslt 
ed  w  Bnsflian  AJginski,  and  in  Kahmik  Algy^fim^halo. 
Another  €lvun#  idao  of  moderate  fae^it,  takes  a  divectioni 
under  the  name  of  Jtf eguldshar,  towfvds  the  lake  And» 
passing  bMireto  it  sad  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  iMpposed 
to  be  eontinned,  imder  the  name  of  the  ino«ntttns  of 
Mai^alrfg  or  Turcoraainaj  as  far  as  Khorasan. 

Kh^f  A  fuUtadf  of  Tartary  is  oecupied  with  knmenlK  steppes 
or  die^ert  pUbs^  These  sire  diie0y  the  Kiignis  countiy. 
There  is  onedimfli  to  tbs  north  of  Greait  Bukhaiia,  and 
MoOier  <o  fthe  weaL  Kbpwaseiin  is  encirded  with  deserts 
on  idl  sidsrt*  The  eastsm  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  |Hre* 
sent  nothix^  but  a  lopg  and  gloomy  chsin  of  arid  downs 
andvQsks.  Tlwswhcl^flittopuDtryooii^isehendedbetvi^een 
the  botMns  of  ike  mountains  end  the  vfiQeys  in  whieh  the 
rivers  flow  scions  condemned  to  aridity  and  banonneagL 

fiivenb  Independent  Tait^ry  is  watered  by  two  large  rivers^  the 

Amoo<aod%r.  To  eaeh c^ these  namei^  the  tenntnation 
darja,tihe'T«it^rtenn&r  ^river^issipbjoined.  Theoricor 
tal  geof^^^ibers  ^cail  the  Amoe^  Gihcxd^and  the4Syr,  gijben. 

Tlie  Amcoi     T^  Amootakes  its  rise  in  the  Belnv  iftmitrtains,  about 

^Khal&fay  p.  884.  MS.  tnoiUtioD. 


aBO«iapaiP:the  nitf^HBtet  i>f  .aiijiifalhfMH  Atibstktbii 
the  name  of  Hmmt.  Mtfff  fcvcciivJMg  «  greii  HMwlinr  if 
nvejre  from  Ai^TaUt  alon^  Uie  noBdi  ddeiof  trUohit  Amtb^ 
and  from  Hindpo -Coovt^  whidi  it  lefMrasian^iie  aoath,  it 
descends  neair  Tenned  into  the  plains.  Its  waters,  ang- 
jMnted'by  tbe^iiddition  -of  tJbe  SMiar,  «r  nw  at  Balk, 
andoMJOt^  smaU  xiMers  psoce^i^  ffcm  ih^  moiMaKtaiiia  if 
<7aoor,  tfike  a  Dord>f-west  dii»ctii»i,4tfyl  Ml  iotp  ilbe#ea<of 
And^  sdiiab  appeals , to  kay^  bcieB  «t  eveiy 'ffMK^h  its  ynni 
•cfpal  tennination.  The  course  of  thisMver  n  longerlibatt 
that  of  the  TigW)  benig  in  idl  fK^Jbfibiiky  moi  teas  tfaHa 
.886  or-dOO  miles.  *  Jt^d^ounds  wi|h  mtmy  kinds  of  fish. 
,0f  the  tributary  rivfln,  the  thiw  fNincijMd  aire  the  fi^gd* 
or  the  river  <of  SamaDcaad,  the  Mar^gidi,  whieht  h^wtmar^ 
according  to  aoiQc^  losesitself  inalakewhieh^oes  aotem- 
muniqaXe  with  the  Aasoo,  and,  near  its  metitii  the  KtsU- 
Xhunah,  or  Red  Sliver^  the  ionuBst  and  raoit  eoosiderahie, 
.and  which  besides  aends^  a  distin^  biaaieh  niBBu^  se>- 
fwrafjJy  into  the  htke  Aral* 

The  Syr  orri;ver  of  flaAf  rises  ia  tike  snaiiQer  isk  thf  The  Syr.ot 
j8elQor  moMiitains,  and  ^ftisr  a  ^urse  lof  KO  failed 
tfalls  into  th^  Axal  at  its  easteoi  side.  Ibn  Haukal  calls 
.this  riyer  the  £hfge  or  Shash.  Its  first  soioce  is  Ifae  river 
Narin^  which  arises  opa  the  south  of  the  lake  Tusenl,  in 
the  Alak  chain^  ai  jdie  place  t f  its  junction  with  the  Bdoor, 
not  far  £rom  the  sources  of  the  riyer  Talaa.  At  Ouar 
it  receiyes  the  Taras,  which  pome  oonrider  as  iden>kal 
xrkh  the  Talas^  while  others  are  4of  opiniQp  thfft  the  latter 
as  well  as  the  Zouj,  arelwo  yparate  at^^^amSf  whiefa  ter- 
minate in  a  small  lake^  or  are  lost  in  tbe  aand-  The  Syr, 
in  the  ^cemainder  of  its  oowsei,  trayecses  the  deaert  laf 
Burruk.  It  is  possible  that  by  means  of  a  number  of 
amall  tokes  apd  mand^es  ii  may  have  asort^  cowmMiuei^ 
tion  with  the  Sarasoo,  e  riv^  wbi<di  caossea  (jie  Kirguis 
country.  In  Jthat  country  the  riy«i»  Irgh&z  a«d  Turgai 
^Iso  floWf  and  lose  thfoyuelyes  in  a  lalpe  ritui^ed  to  the 
north  of  the  lake  Aral.  Seyeral  of  these  lakes  and  riyers, 
now  forgotten  and  uiduiown)  possessed  at  bne  time  a  cele- 
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BOOK  lirity  froni  h&tus  tfie  dcene  of  the  victbriee  of  Genghis 

Khan  and  his  suc^oessors^  whto  these  conquerors  directed 

the  progress  of  their  arms  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian, 
and  laid  the  greater  part  of  European  Russia  at  their 
feet 

1j^  of  The  largest  lake  of  these  countries  is  that  called  the 
lake  or  sea  of  Aral,  i.e.  the  <<  Sea  of  Eagles,^  and  among  the 
writers  of  the  east,  the  lake  of  Khowaresm  and  the  lake  of 
Oghooa.  Its  waters  having  but  little  saline  impregnation, 
it  contains,  like  the  Caspian  Sea,  sturgeons  and  seals.  If 
this  lake  ^^bm  ever  united  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  could  on- 
ly be  bj  a  Very  narrow  strait,  since  the  plains  which  lie 
between  tnem  are  certainly  very  high,  and,  according  to 
some,  the  mtertrening  land  conrasts  of  lofty  mountains. 
The  eastern  shores  of  this  lake  are  flat  and  marshy. 

Salt  Lakcfc  The  other  lakes  of  Tartory  are  of  no  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  generally'  remarkable  for  their  saline  nature. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  steppe  of  Kirguis,  such  lakes 
are  of  firequent  oociurrence,  and  all  the  country  dtuated 
between  the  lake  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian  Sea  has  an  infi- 
nite number  of  brackish  marshes.  This  sort  of  lakes  has 
been  already  considered  with  a  reference  to  the  general 
laws  of  physical  geography'.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
'the  mountainous  regions  in  which  the  Oxus  and  laxartes 
take  their  rise,  do  not,  like  Upper  Siberia,  present  a  col- 
lection of  lakes,  generally  so  common  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  great  mountain  chains. 

Caimate.  The  climate  of  Tartary  seems,  in  general,  to  be  healthy. 
The  heat  even  in  the  southern  parts  is  moderated  by  the 
neighbouriiood  of  the  mountidns,  the  summits  of  which  are 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  and,  though  lying  in  the  pa- 
rallel of  Spain,  Greece,  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  summers 
are  rendered  cool  by  the  proximity  of  the  deserts  of  Sibe- 
ria, and  of  the  Alps  of  Thibet  To  the  north  of  the  Syr 
the  winters  are  sometimes  very  severe.  Sherefiedyn  has 
left  us  a  dreadful  description  of  that  which  the  army  of 

>  VoL  I.  p^  311^  3lt« 
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TamerUne  encountered,  when  ooUected  on  the  banks  of  BOOK 

TCXX  VI 

that  river,  to  march  agamat  China.    Some  lost  their  "«■«  \ 

and  ears  ^  the  feet  and  hands  of  others  dtapt  off;  the^>ntnfc 
heaven^  were  in  One  cloud^andthesurfiBoeof  the  earth  was 
one  ei^t^ided  ^lass  of  anow*^. 

To  9.  traveUing  naturahst  Tartaiy  would  probably  pre-FiodnB« 
8^t  the  same  variety  of  productions  and  of  local  situations 
as  the  Caucasian  r^on.     In  one  place,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  stretches  out  in  plains  which  present  no  visible 
boundary,  covered  either  with  coarse  bent,  or  with  an  inh 
undatipn  of  moving  sand.     In  another  jdace,  it  is.inter^ 
sected  with  numberless  rivers,  diversified  with  smiling  hills, 
and  bounded  by  steep  mountains.     Wood  is  in  general 
scarce,  as  it  is  in  eastern  Persia,  though  it  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  unknown  fomests  on  the  sides  of  the  Beloor. 
On  the  margins  of  the  rivers  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ar* 
rests  attention,  the  grass  exceeding  in  some  places  the 
height  of  a  man.     In  some  cantons*  rice  and  other  species 
of  grain  are  cultivated  with  much  industry  and  success. 
In  better  hands  these  countries  might  make  a  flourishing 
figure.     In  Bukharia,  the  vine  and  other  fruits  ol  the  south 
of  Europe  succeed.     It  appears  that  the  mountains  of  the 
south-east,  the  Beloor  and  Hindoo  Cooah,  contain  gold,  sil« 
ver,  lapis-Iazuli,  and  a  peculiiur  production,  the  balais  ru-Mincnlt. 
by,  a  crystal  of  a  pale  rose  colour.     It  has  its  name  from 
a  canton  called  Balascia,   the  ppsitipn  of  which  is  not 
well  ascertained^     In  the  tenth  century,  before  the  in- 
dustjy  of  the  natives  was  paralysed  by  a  k>ng  series  of  op- 
pression, sal-ammoniac,  vitriol,  iron,  copper,  lead,  gold, 
and  turquoises,  were  procured  from  Ferguana,  a  canton  si-* 
tuated  near  the  sources  of  the  Syr-Daria.     Mines  of  mer- . 
cury  have  been  since  discovered.     In  the  mountain  of 
Zarka  there  were  also  springs  of  naphtha  and  bitumen, 
and  a  stone  which  <^  flames  and  bums,^  which  must  be  mine, 
ral  coal".     Countries  which  are  better  known  will  be  stu- "J^ill^^ 

k  SheiclTedyii,  Hist  de  Timur-Beg,  liv.  VI.  diap^  29. 

'Mmco  Paolo.  f  UadgUlQiaUkh»  p.  866.  MS.  tiiD»btM«, 
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BOOH,  died  aoie  in  detaiL  But  we  may-  mention  here  the  giene- 
XXXVI.  ^  obaBTvation,  thalyacconling  to  SOMbo- whose*  knowledge 
aste^dikl  no  ihrUieiT  tfaaat  tha  laxartesi  die  Scythians  of 
these,  eoundies'  wieoe  in  want  of* iron  and'  silver,  but  pos- 
sessed copper  and  gold  in  abundance*  These  twonietals 
are  eaailyi  worked.  The  ancient  mimag;  operations  in  the 
Altai'  aad  the  Uml  monntmns^  aacnbed  to  the  Igoors  an^ 
to  the  Fin8>  weie  Ukewiee  direoted-to  the  obtaining  of  gold 
andof  coppeiw 

» 

ConntTjr of  Wleshallbi^  OUT  topogiophical  survey  of  Tartary  in 
'i^^"^  the  noithem  part.  It  is  on  this  side  that  a  traveller  could 
fiod^  means  most  rendily  to  enter,  al<»^  with  a  Russian  ca- 
nuum  ikom  Orenburg^  thieoountiy^  which  has  been  much 
negleeted  by  modem  tnnreUera  The  fronUers.  between 
these  nonades  and  their  neighbours  the  Russians  and  Chi- 
nese,  are  ^otdetermined  in  a  precise  manner.  The  small 
Kiiguisian  horde  lives  between  the  Y«(k,  the  sea  of  Aral, 
and  the  environs  of  Oienburg.  The  middle  horde  of  tlie 
same  people  wanders  along  the  north  side  of  the  Aral  lake, 
as  iiir  as  the  river  Saras  on  the  south-east.  They  often  pitch 
theb  taita  beyond  the  AJgydim-^Shalo  mountains  in  the 
steppe  of  Issira.  The  Russians  in  their  maps  include  all' 
this  epace  within  the  Umits  of  their  own  empire,  though 
tiieir  sovereignty  is  merdy  nominal.  The  great  horde  ex- 
tends to:  the  south-east  of  the  lake  of  Aral,  over  thecountry 
watered  by  the  Seraioo  and  the  Syr,  as  far  as  the  dty  of 
Tashkent,  perhaps  as  far  as;  Fergnana. 
Naiufc  of  It  isfiomthe  mUitary  expeditions  of  the  Russians  that 
the  country.  ^^  gjigbt  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  this  country 
has  been  obtained.  It  seems  to  present,  in  general,  a 
mere  succession  of  sandy  downs»  and  mountains  inter- 
spersed with  hills  of  a  clayey  texture,  divided-  by  vast 
plains  of  sand,  where  a  number  of  rivers  lose  themselves  in 
the  sand,  or  in  salt  lakes.  The  mountains  of  Ulu-Tau  b^q 
with  hills  of  argillaceous  schistus,  and  sand-stone.  We  then 
pass  different  ranges  of  Kme-stone  rock,  and  in  some  places 
granite.     Blocks  of  jasper,  and  milk-coloured  quart?  are 


met  with,  together  with  varioaa  indicstioiis  of  copper,  til.  BOOK 
ver,  lead,  and  false  topaa".    One  insulaited  mountain  i»  ^^x^f. 
coiiipofted  of  an  indifferent  ore  of  magnetic  iron,  anodier 
of  talc.     The  Algynski  mountanM  are  of  the  same  male- 
rials,  and  h^ve  on  the  south  a  range  <^  hills  ooimstiBg  of. 
gypsunL 

During  winter  a  Tery  strong  noxtb-wind  prenSAs^  lic-cinater 
companied  ifith  snow.  The  coM  attendhig  it  is  extreme, 
and  the  violent  whirlwinds  raise  ooluuns  of  dust  to  a 
height  of  thirty  feet.  The  mcnr,  bowers,  liea  »  Tery 
short  time,  especiaHy  near  die  flliofes  of  the  Caspian 
Sea«». 

The  salt  lake  of  Indcrsk,  near  the  mer  Ural,  or  Yaik,LBke  of 
forms,  according  to  the  account  of  Prafeaaor  Pallas,  a  aort     ^^* 


of  natural  curipsity  p.  It  is  a  sheet  of  water  fifty  ttilea  in 
circumference,  so  impregnated  with  salt  aa  to  give  the  sur- 
face a  white  colour.  Salt  springs  are  continually  adUng 
to  its  contents.  Stormy  winds  arise  here  which  aro  inv- 
pregnated  with  saline  particles.  The  banks  present  a  snr- 
prising  mixture  of  clay  and  marly  strata,  oyster  shells, 
crystals  of  alum,  and  of  sulphur. 

Saline  plants  predominate  in  this  banreB  oountiy ;  yet  Vcgeution. 
along  the  rivers  there  are  differerit  speeiea  of  trees.  Some  of 
the  valleys  or  low  grounds  are  very  agt«eaUe  in  summer. 
Without  extended  pastures  the  Kirgoinans  could  not  sup« 
port  so  many  horses,  camels,  black  cattle,  sheep^  and  go^, 
as  we  know  them  to  possess.  Pallas  wasinfotmed  that  some 
individuals  of  the  middle  horde  had  10,00ft  horses,  300  ca- 
mels,  SOO  or  400  she^,  and  more  than  9000  goats^  Their 
dromedaries,  which  they  tihesiT  anmraHy  hke  sheep^  furnish 
a  large  quantity  of  woolly  hair,  which  is  purchased  by  the 
Rusnans  and  Bukharians.  Their  ordinary  feod  is  mutton 
of  the  flat-tailed  breed.     Their  lamb  is  so  delicate  as  to 


■  NicfaolM  Rytttshkow*!  Aooomt  of  a  Rofliijui  £xp«ditiaD«  ia  BiMcliing^i 
MagM.  Geogr.  VII.  480,  451.    Baidaiici,  quoted  in  Gooigi,  1. 157,  Ac 

•  Pallas,  I.  61S,  4to  N.  {tytschkow*!  Topog^V^y  of  Oicnb^Ty,  m  Biiich. 
ing*i  Mag.  VI. 

f  Pallas,  I.  p.  63Q,  &c. 
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BOO^  be  aent  fay  way  of  Orenburg  to  Petersburgh  for  the  tables  ot 
^^^^'  ^  Palaces,     The  steppes  furnish  plenty  of  game,  wolves, 
foxes,  badgers,  ermines,  weaseb  and  marmots.     In  the 
mountains  of  the  south  and  east,  there  are  wild  sheqp,  thp 
yak,  or  Thibet  ox,  chamois,  jackals;  also  a  species  of 
animals  which  has  been  taken  for  tigers ;  kulans  or  wild  as- 
Wild  «Qi>   fl^  the  saiga  antelope,  and  the  tdkia^  or  wild  horse  «.  The 
P'^^         Kirguisians  have  trained  for  hunting  the  speciesof  eagle  call- 
ed m  Russia  krJhil,  the  «<aigledor6'' of  Pallas.    Thdurvast 
marshes  swarm  with  geese,  ducks,  and  other  aquatic  birds. 
There  are  white  serpents  more  than  six  feet  long,  which  have 
frightened  the  Russian  troops,  though  the  natives  say  that 
they  are  perfectly  harmless.    They  are  much  afttiid  of  a 
species  of  venomous  spider,  blapk  fuid  hairy,  with  eight 
eyes,  and  as  large  as  a  walnut'. 
Pbyriogno-      The  Kirguisians  have  Tartar  features,  flat  noses,  and 


yf J^wlSL,  small  eyes,  but  not  oblique  like  those  of  the  Mongols  and 
Chinese.     Their  lives  being  frugal  and  pea^ul,  they  en* 


■tale. 


joy  a  long  and  healthy  old  age.  Their  common 
are  intermittent  fevers,  colds,  and  asthma.  The  venereal 
disease  prevails  among  them;  but  the  small^pox  is  what 
they  most  of  all  dread*. 

The  language  of  the  Kirguidans  is  a  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
tar, whidi  the  other  Tartars  perfectly  understand ;  but  their 
pronunciation  is  harsh,  and  they  are  fond  of  the  allegori- 
Politkal  cal  style.  The  hereditary  princes  of  the  Kirguisians  have 
but  little  power,  every  thing  being  decided  in  general  assem- 
blies. According  to  the  most  modem  accounts,  the  small 
and  middle  hordes  sw;ear  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
by  deputies,  but  they  do  npt  acHnowIedge  themselves  hi^ 
subjects,  nor  pay  him  any  tribute^ ;  Rusaa,  on  the  coni 
trary,  gives  them  annual  presei^ts.     The  oimvans  froo^ 


n  Bardaiiei.   N.  Rytsdikow,  L  c.  Pallas,  Neue  nord.  Beytnege,  II.  ^ 

'  N.  Rytsehkow.  Mag.  Geogr.  VIL  84  and  VlJL  4SI . 

•  Pallai,  1.  p.  6fD. 

f  1a  Nozd  LIUtoiire  d'OUvariiu,  1799.  o.  X. 


fiuUMng^  ,£hiiKa>'Wd  Tashk9iit,  pay  a  duty-  far  pass-  book 
ing  through  their  .terriiary  and  under  their  ePQort. 

The  middle  and  Utile  hordes  .are  reckoned  to  contain  Population. 
30,000  families  eadi.     Jf  we  suppose  the  great  horde  to 
contain  60,000,.  the  population  of.  this  wide  region  may  be 
estimated  at  1,SOO»OOQ  souls. 

Depressed  by  no  d^potic  yoke,  a^d  abundantly  provid- Manners, 
.ed  with  the  necessaries  of-  life,  the  Sirguisians.  are  much 
happier  than  is  gaierally  9Uj^)osed.  .  T^ey  live  on  the 
fle^  of  their  sheep,  and  the  milk.of  their  cattle..'  Am^ 
ed  with  lances  and  matchlocks,  they  pillage  all  the 
neighbouring  countries.  They  are  i^ot  blood-thirsty, 
but  they  employ  in  their  marauding  excuraons  an  address 
whjich  gives  no  small  trouble  to  the  Russian  garrisons.  They 
delight  in  carrying  off  the  Ealmuk  wom^,  because  they 
have  the  reputation  of  preserving  their  youthful  at;- 
tractions  to  an  advanced  period  of  life*  Though  indefa- 
tigable .marauders,  they  Jive  on  the  most  friendly  ^terms  * 
with  one  another.  They  keep  in  their  service  sjaves  whot^ 
they  have  carried  off  from  their  neighbours.  They  w^ar 
the. Tartar  dress,  with  wide  drawers  and  long  pointed 
boots;  their  heads  are  shaved,  and  covered < with  conical 
caps.  The  trappings  of  their  horses  are  richly  qrpament- 
ed.  The  women  dress  their  heads  with  heron's  necks  so 
placed  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  horns.  Valorous  and 
ferocious  horsemen,  the  Kirguisians  are  fond  of  games, 
exercises,  and  horse-racing.  .  At  the  funerals  of  the  rich, 
horse-races  are  held,  and  the  heir  distributes  slaves,, 
camels,  horses,  magnificent  harness,  and  other  prizes^ 
among  the  victors.  They  cross  the  rivers  on  bridges  fomv- 
ed  of  rush-mats  rolled  together,  and  joined  by  two  tigh,t 
ropes.  Their  white  gun-powder,  the  process  for  making 
which  they  keep  secret,  is  a  subject  deserving  of  furtbex 
investigation". 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  Supentu 
people,    formerly    Shamanians,    was   converted  by   the**^' 

>  N.  Bytschkow.  ].  c.  429. 
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BOOK  pMipfauig  Df  the  {«U|^t9  U  "tl^Amttm^  Md  cataittel  to 
^^3if^the  MakoBMUai  iite4rf  €irOTmfi.ffiwi.    But  in  1709  Pdlas 
found  them  addict^  to  «tt  die  aztRrragancies  of  magic 
Th^  hoUi  $i^  daad  in  gMtt  honour^  and  eveiy  year  ode* 
hn^a  fea(liyal4o4hieir  mamoiy* 
Tnar.  The  Kirguisans  have  aoma  tnMle  wiAk  the  Susrians,  of 

whkh  QcaaJbiiig  b  Iko  ampOiiuQi.  f^ia  middle  hcnrde 
fpiea^lar  ai  Oa^dL  in  fiibaiia.  9hey  are  supposed  to 
take  106,009  sheep  every  year  to  Oranhurg;  and  they 
Attflishatlse  a  great  quantity  of  horses,  cattle,  kmbs,  fiire, 
eamkfiB,  and  eamels  hair.  Scnnetimes  they  faring  Persan  or 
fTurcoiHaii  slaves,  ^ey  takehome  in  exchange  various  ar- 
iSdes  d[  tnanufactuie,  partieuiarly  cloths  and  furniture, 
^ciag  lefosed  $ny  ams  or  armour  in  Russia,  they  obtain 
(hesefirom  Bukfaaria  and  Khiwa  in  exchange  ibr  camds  and 
ttack  cattle. 

TtrftKii;  7o  |;he  south  of  the  Kirguis  country  we  have  a  Liby« 
rindi  of  minute  divic^ons,  generally  not  well  known.  The 
whole  country  which  extends  ak>n^  the  two  banks  of  the 
laxartesasfiir  as  the  Ak-Tau  chain  of  mountains  was  com* 
prehended  under  old  Turkestan,  a  divimon  known  to 
Moses  of  Choien6  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  same  name 
and  that  of  Turkia,  and  which  perhaps  corresponds  to  the 
fiuDiioas  Tooran  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  writers.  This 
westera  Turkestan  was  distinguished  from  another  called 
Iha  eastern,  and  which  seems  to  have  included  a  part  of 
the  Kalmuk  country  and  of  little  Bukharia. 

According  to  the  eastern  geographers,  Turkestan  in- 
cluded the  province  of  Fergana,  which  contiuns  the  towns 
of  Andegan,  Achnkat,  and  others,  on  the  Upper  Sihon ; 
that  of  Dsrushna,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name ;  Ylak, 
or  Yiestan,  in  which  the  river  Tankat  flows  and  joms  the 
Sihon%  and  which  contains' the  scite  of  Otrar,  the  ancient 
capital,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  lessi,  a  capital  still  more 
ancient,  corresponding  perhaps  to  the  Issedon  Scythica  of 

■  AMfeda*  DcKript  CbocaimbB  ctMsiwaliwne,  p^  SO,  de.  (G«^  }£■•> 
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the  Greeks' ;  tmd  lastly,  Al-Sha&K,  which  was  jnrolbnged  BOOK 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sihon.  In  modem  nccounts  ^^^^^' 
these  divisions  ore  almost  unknown.  Turkestan  is  at  pre^ 
sent  represented  as  a  small  country,  watered  by  the  river 
Karasoo,  which  falls  into  the  Syr.  The  land  is  fertile  in 
cotton,  millet,  wheat,  aind  chesnuts,  but  indifferently  culti- 
vated. Here  the  venomous  spider  already  mentioned  i^ 
found,  and  a  species  of  lizard  with  legs  a  quarter  of  an  ell 
in  height '•  The  town  called  Turkestan  and  Taras  con- 
tains 1000  brick  houses.  Here  a  Kirguisiistn  "prince  lately 
reigned*.  The  capital  of  the  rest  of  the  country  is  Tash- 
kent, tttuated  on  the  banks  of  the  Syr  or  Sihon,  and 
said'  to  contain  6000  houses.  Its  inhabitants  have  a 
Uttle  trade;  they  cultivate  peaches  and  vines,  wheat,  cot- 
ton, and  silk  ;  they  have  only  three  months  of  winter  wea^- 
ther ;  their  mountains  contain  gold.  The  state  is  govern* 
ed  by  a  khan,  elected  by  the  people  out  of  the  reigning  fa- 
mily. This  prince  is  generally  a  sort  of  humble  vassal  to 
the  Kirguinans,  whose  nomade  troops  overrun  the  territory 
of  Tashkent.  The  canton  of  Kokani,  which  has  been  tra- 
versed by  the  Russian  caravans,  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  Kogend  of  our  maps. 

'    The  Karakalpaks  also  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Sihon.  KanluU- 
They  call  themselves  Kara^Eiptchaks,  i.  e,  the  black  or^*^ 
tributary  Kiptchaks.     They  are  a  tribe  of  the  Tartars  of 
Kiptchak  subjugated  by  the  Kirguisians.  They  are  divided 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  oalooss  or  horde.     In  i74S  the 
lower  horde,  consisting  at  that  time  of  15,000  families, 
sought  the  protection  of  Russia,  or  the  White  Czar^  and 
Were   almost  annihilated  by  the  Kirguisians  for  calling 
in  foreign  aid.     The  chiefs  of  the  Ooloosses  pretend  to 
be  descendents  of  Mahomet.     They  have  also  a  sort  of 
nobility.     Their  mode  of  living  resembles  that  of  the  Mode  of 
Bashkeers  in  Russia.     They  have  a  fixed  place  for  their  ^^"*" 
winter  cabins,  while  the  summer  ones  are  moveable.  They 

'  Hadgi-Khalfth,  p.  908.  •  Anpow,  in  Mag  G^.  ¥11.48. 

*  Kjrtidikoir,  in  Mag.  G4ogr.  V.  472,  etc. 
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BOOK    conjoin  agriculture  with  the  keeping  of  cattle.    PoMess* 
XXXVL  ing  few  horses,  they  employ  their  homed  cattle  for  the 
draught  and  the  tttddle.     They  practise  several  trades 
with  success.     They  sell  knives,  sabres,  muskets,  cook- 
ing-pots, and  gunpowder^  to  their  neighbours.     They  are 
Mahometan^,  and  well  instructed  in  the  jwecepts  of  th^c 
religion.     The  power  of  the  khans  is  mudk  limited  by  th* 
itifluence  of  the  khodihas  or  priests.- 
Tmcom*       '^^'^  Tnikmenes,  or  Turcomans,  inhabit  all  the  eastern 
>^  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  a  sandy  and  rocky  country,  la- 

bouring under  a  great  defidency  of  water.  The  Mogul- 
shar  mountains,  or  those  of  Mangishlak,  have  no  great  ele- 
vation, but  are  very  sleep,  and  intersected  with  ravines. 
Near  the  Caspian  Sea  they  present  limestone  rocks  fuU 
of  shells,  with  strata  of  chalk,  marl,  and  clay ;  sevo-al 
springs  of  naphtha  and  petroleum,  and  some  indications  of 
lead  and  of  copper^  On  the  shore  conglomerated  masapfi 
^re  found,  consisting  of  shells  and  sand  cemented  by  a  har- 
dened stony  deposition,  or  by  bitumen*  At  a  greater  dis« 
tance  from  the  sea  these  masses  are  comjdetely  petrified* 
Soil  and  "^^^  waters  are  salt  or  brackish.  The  vegetation  of  these 
vcgtiAtion.  countries  is  limited  to  a  few  species,  among  which  the  Sal^ 
sola  erietUalis  is  distinguished  by  its  stiff  and  prickly  ap- 
pearance*. The  Absmtkium  pontieum  and  caper  shrub  are 
in  abundance.  The  Rhamnus  cdpina  is  employed  as  fire- 
wood. Foxes,  wild  cats,  sheep,  and  camels,  are  the  ani* 
mals  most  generally  diffused.  The  ounce,  and  even  the 
tiger  according  to  some  accounts,  are  now  and  then  seen. 
The  country  swarms  with  insects,  particularly  butterflies 
and  locusts.  In  the  gulfs  and  bays  the  Nereis  nociUuca  is 
sometimes  seen  emitting  her  phosphoric  light. 
Tbe  Tur-  ^^  Turcomans,  more  swarthy,  smaller  in  aze,  but 
comaa^  more  square  in  the  limbs  than  tbe  other  Tartars,  live  in 
tents,  or  in  caves  of  the  rocks.  They  are  a  set  of  rude 
shepherds,  who,  at  times,  commit  acts  of  robbery.     They 

^  Gmdin,  Rytachkow,  and  Falk.  quoted  by  GeorgL 
•  Gmdin*!  Tntds,  IV.  pUte  5. 
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are  divided  into  several  hordes,  under  toe  conduct  of  Kir*-    BOOK 
g«iisian  chiefs.       The    Rusaana  divide  them  into  twp  ^^^^^* 
nations,  or  rather  two  parties :  that  of  the.  Mangishlak,  con* 
listing  of  2500  or  SOOO.familSes,  and  in  which  the  principal 
tribe  is  that  of  Abdallah.     The  other  is  Astrabad,  or  the 
Pernan  party,  in  which  the  powerful  tribe  of  the   Ta. 
kdAumoot  is  conspicuous,     {t  amounts  to  1^000  families, 
and  possesses  the  territory  round  the  Gulf  of  Balkan, 
The  Turcomans  keep  numbers  of  cameb  and  sheep ;  their 
mutton  is    excellent.      They    weave  a  coarse    cloth    of 
camePs  wooL     They  raise  a  little  grain  and  rice,  with  me* 
Ions  and  cucumbers.     Their  dress,  their  arms,  and  their 
equipage,  exhibit  a  mixture  of  the  Tartar  and  Persian 
costume.    They  live  in  tents  of  felt     Their  chiefs  and 
elders  possess  but  little  authority.  .  Mangishlak  was  onceTop^gn* 
a  town,  but  at  present  nothing  is  to  be  seen  at  that  place  ^^* 
but  temporary  barracks,  in  which  the  Russian  merchants 
are  lodged.     The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Cas* 
pian  Sea.     The  bay  of  Balkan  is  frequented  by  Russian 
vessels ;  the  neighbouring  islands  produce  a  little  rice  and 
cotton ;  that  of  Naphthonia  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
naphtha,  the  vein  or  stratum  of  which  seems  to  cross  the  Sea 
in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction  to  Baku.     Thes^ 
islands,  inhabited  by  Turcomans,  possess  several  harbours, 
and  might  be  made  the  site  of  a  trading  factory^.     Collec- 
tively taken,  they  are  called  Ogurtchi,  which  i?  also  the   * 
name  given  to  the  adjoining  coast,  and  signifies  a  country 
of  cucumbers*. 

To  the  south  of  the  lake  Aral,  our  eyes,  after  be^ng  fa?  KhomiR 
tigued  by  the  view  of  unvaried  deaertsi,  find  repose  in  siu:« 
veying  a  country  somewhat  more  futile,  caUed  by  the 
Arabs  Khowaresm,  Earissim  by  tliie  T^ta^rs  ^d  Russians, 
and  Chorasmia  by  the  ancients.  It  also  bears  the  nan\e  of 
Khiwa,  which  is  that  of  its.cljiief  town.  In  the  t;welfth  ceur 
tury  the  Turks  of  Earissim  were  in  possession  of  a  powerful 
empire.  This  state  is  now  almost  reduced  to  th^  province  of 

'  Gtnelm,  toL  IV.  •  Wahl,  Alien,  etc.  I.  557. 
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BOOK   Khiwa,  which  a  man  oa  horseback  niay  xide  over  in  three 
XXXVI.  j^yg^    rjijj^  eastern  geographers  speak  of  Khamnm  as  a 
ainute.     eold  ooimtry  in  comparison  with  Perua.      The  river  Gi« 
hon  b  frozen  every  yearl.     According  to  the  Russian  a€« 
aounta  the  air  is  temperate;  the  frosts  lart  on)y  a  few 
days;  snow  seldom  fiBlls,  and  soon  melts..     In  summer 
there  are  no  oppressive  heats^  but  the  automnal  months 
are  rainy*. 
MtDtmtaiDt.     The  Weisluka  mountaimt,  a  branch  of  the  Ak-Tau, 
occupy  a  part  of  Khowaresm.     They  contain,  gold  and 
silver  mines,  whidht  were  formerly  worked,  but  the  traces 
of  which  Bxe  not  at  present  allowed  to  lie  invesUgated.    It 
is  said  that  emeralds,  sardonyxes,  and  other  valuable 
stones,  are  found  in  them.     The  greater  part  of  the 
country  consists  of  plains;  the  soil  is  generally  composed  of 
a  reddish  clay,  and  is  adapted  to  all  scntsof  crops;  but  the 
deserts  of  moving  sand  which  encircle  the  frontier  some- 
limes  invade  considerable  portions  of  land. 
TlwGilioiu     The  large  river  Gihon,  or  Amoo,  which  crosses  this 
country,  is,  according  to  the  historians  of  Alexander,  six 
or  seven  stadia  broad.     It  is  too  deep  to  be  forded^.    A 
similar  description  of  it  is  ^ven  by  the  Arabian  geogra^ 
{ihers ;  the  latter  speak  of  inundations  occasioned  by  it. 
When  it  arrives  at  the  base' of  the  Weisluka  mountains  in 
Canalfi  of   Khowaresm,  the  Gihon  is  separated  into  several  canals  of 
imgstioii.    irrigation,  preserving  two  principal  bnmcheB.      The  smidl 
arm  of  the  Gihon  is  the  only  one  which  always  contains 
water.     The  other,  when  the  water  is  high,  spreads  ove^ 
a  marshy  flat,  through  which  it  passes ;  and,  like  all  rivers 
which  have  indifferent  banks,  it  is  sometimes  left  dry  at  se- 
veral parts  of  its  course. 
Vegeubto       Among  other  articles,  this  country  produces  wheat,  bar- 
prodttctioos. i^y ^  JSTofcii*  ^orghumy  or  Bukharian  millet,  unditAegufiiy  a 
species  of  rice;  pease,  l)eans,  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 

'  Ibo  Hfuikul,  »pud  Abulfcdft  on  Chonan.  p.  8S.  Geogr.  Gned  mi&orch 
t.  III. 
t  Eph^m^ridet  Gtogr.  de  M.  Bcrtudi.  vd.  XXy.  p.  lOS. 
>>  Anian,  III.  29.     Strabo,  XI.  509.-.518.  * 
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the  Pttrsiaii  kushtUi  »  plant  which  yieMs  oil  s  all  iorts  ^^^ 
of  i^its  of  a  1II06I  excellent  flavour*  mulberries,  and  wines  ' 

in  abimdaBce.  The  gispe  ripens  well ;  but  Aey  ok> 
serve  their  religious  precepts  too  strictly  to  make  amf 
wine.  A  number  of  cattle  are  seen  wandering  in  magpiifi* 
cent  meadows ;  but  there  is  little  pasture  adapted  for  hov^ 
ses^.  Domestic  fowls  are  conunooy  and  there  are  maaj 
species  of  wild  birdk 

The  inhabitanU  of  the  country  are  Tartans  at  different 
tribes,  chiefly  Uzbeks  and  Turcomans;  together  with 
Bukharians,  who  are  divided,  as  in  Bukharia,  into  Sarti,  or 
traders^  and  Tatchik,  or  common  people.  The  Bukhari- 
ans  are  the  real  indigenous  people  of  the  country '^.  The 
Tartars  ^ve  the  Bukharian  inhabitants  of  the  state  of 
S[hiwa  the  name  of  Urgenetch^  from  their  ancient  capitaL 

Khowaresm  ia  divided  into  two  states,  at  present  inde- 
pendent, that  of  Chiwa  or  Khiwa,  and  that  of  Konrat,  or 
of  the  Aralians  ^l 

The  state  of  Khiwa  reckons,  on  a  territory  of  about 
4600  square  miles,  a  population  of  800,000  or  250,000 
souk.  At  the  head  of  the  government  is  a  khan^  who 
hoida  a  court  splendid  enough  for  a  Tartar  prince,  but 
possesses  a  mere  semblance  of  authority,  and  whose  func- 
tions oonrist  in  affixing  the  seal  of  state  to  all  the  pub- 
lic acts  prpiented  to  him.  The  real  power  is  in  the  handsGovero- 
of  the  indkp  the  preadent  of  the  divan,  or  council  of  state.  "^^ 
This  council  is  formed  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  who 
obtain  their  places  by  the  suffrages  of  the  peopled  The 
moolla-bashi,  or  head  of  the  doctors  of  the  Mahometan 
law,  also  exerdses  great  authority ;  and  it  is  not  altoge- 
ther rare  for  the  khan  to  suffer  by  assasonation  or  by  poi- 

i  Rjtfdikow,  Topqpaphy  of  Oioabuig,  io  Botchbs*!  M«g«  HUt  «t 
G^.  V.  470L 
k  Hilt.  Geo.  dn  Tartam,  p.  515. 
■  Rytadtkow,  L  e.  46a 
"*  AniialM  dflt  Voyages. 
*  £pl|^m^ndea  Glogr.  XXV.  lOS. 
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^99^  son®.  The  indigenous  dynasty  Being  extinct  for  half 
'  a  century,  the  inhabitants  of  Khiwa  have  elected  their 
khans  from  the  princes  of  their  neighbours  the  Kirguis. 
The  armed  force  of  Khiwa  may  amount  to  ^,000  men, 
including  Turcomans  and  Uzbeks  in  the  pay  of  the  khan. 
This  army  chiefly  consists  of  cavalry ;  their  arms  are  bows, 
lances,  and  sabres.  They  are  rarely  seen  with  muskets, 
and  such  as  they  have  are  matchlocks?. 

The  inhabitants  of  Khiwa,  of,  as  the  Russians  denomi- 
nate  them,  the  Khiwintzes,  live  in  a  tolerable  state  of  civili- 
zation.  According  to  Al-Bergendi,  they  evince  more  na- 
tural genius  than  the  other  Tartars.  They  are  fond  of  po- 
etry, and  show,  from  their  carfiest  age^  a  turn  for  music! 
We  are  told  that  there  seems  to  be  a  mustcid  cadence  in 
the  very  cries  of  the  infants^.  Abul-Ghazi,  prince  of 
Khiwa,  has  given  us  a'  history  of  the  Tartars.     These 

Industry,  people  cultivate  their  lands  with  care ;  they  raise  silk  worms 
and  make  coarse  stuffs  of  silk,  of  cotton,  and  mixtures  of 
the  two.  These  stuffs  are  w6aved  by  the  women  in  their 
houses.  None  of  them  are  made  in  the  European  manner. 
The  caravans  of  Khiwa  carry  to  Orenburg  wheat,  raw 
cottpn,  silk  and  cotton  stufi^s,  robes  embroidered  with 
gold,  ready  made  and  c^led  shalatiy  Iambi's  skins,  and 
sometimes  Persian  and  Indian  qoin'.  In  Russia  they  buy 
the  products  of  European  manufacture;  and  from  the 
Turcomans,  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Khiwa  is  still  a, 
great  slave  market.  The  foreign  trade  of  this  state  is  va- 
lued at  300,000  rubles,  or  je46,000. . 

The  city  of  Khiwa  is  on  a  canal  of  the  Gihon,  sur- 
rounded with  a  ditch,  a  clay  wall,  and  a  rampart.  It  has 
three  gates,  a  castle,  thirty  mosques,  and  a  college.  The 
houses  are  3000,  built  of  clay  in  the  manner  of  the  coun- 
try; tlie  inhabitants  are  reckoned  10,000.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  filled  with  orcharcls,  vineyards,  and  populous 


Trade. 


Tovn^ 


•  Rytschkow,  1.  c.  469.  p  Eph^m.  G^ogr.  p.  110. 

^  D^IIerbclQt.  Biblioth.  Orient. 

'  Georgit  Defcript.  dc  la  llusrici  III.  517. 
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villaijes*.     The  whole  canton  of  Khiwa  contmns  a  popu-    BOOK 

XXXVI 

lation  of  60,000  souls.-— The  new  city  of  Urghenz,  thirty  ' 

miles  north  from  Khiwa  on  thfe  same  canal,  contains  twenty 
mosques,  1500  houses,  5000  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  can- 
ton bdonging  to  it  there  is  a  population  of  55,000.-^Shabat 
and  Ket  are  two  small  towns,  the  one  containing  2000  and 
the  other  1500  inhabitants. — ^Anbari  has  only  1000,  but 
its  canton  44,000  souls.— The  canton  of  Shanka  has 
^,000,  of  whom  2000  belong  to  the  town.-^-Azaris,  pro- 
bably the  Hasarasp  of  Ibn  Haukal,  contains  1500  inhabi- 
tants, and  its  canton  altogether  ll,500.-^Hurlian^  a  very 
small  place,  is  a  kind  of  fortress;  its  canton  is  very 
thickly  peopled,  and  contains  16,000  inhabitants.  This 
population,  concentrated  within  a  space  of  fifty  or  (»ghty 
miles  long  and  broad,  would  become  a  powerful  state  if  it 
were  possible  for  a  European  colony  to  establish  itself  in 
the  midst  of  people  so  strongly  attached  to  the  Mahometan 
religion. 

The  Usbek  Aralians,  who  possess  the  plains  adjoining  The  Ai*. 
lake  Aral,  take  also  the  name  of  the  Eonrat,  after  their  ^^ 
chief  town,  which  is,  more  properly  speaking,  their  winter 
encampment.     This  camp  has  a  circumference  of  fourteen 
miles.  It  is  defended  by  an  earthen  rampart  twelve  Russian 
ells  in  height.    In  cases  of  necessity  the  gates  are  defended 
by  chcoaux-J^ifrise*     Manhuf  and  Kisil-Eosha  are  on  the 
same  plan  on  a  sinall  scale.     Koptchak  is  a  sort  of  for- 
tress, in  which  a  garrison  of  1500  men  is  always  kept 
The  Aralians,  governed  by  two  elective  beks,  are  liable  to. 
the  state  of  Khiwa  in  an  annual  tribute  of  2000  ducats, 
(L.250.)     But  they  do  not  pay  it  except  when  they  are 
not  at  war  with  the  Khiwintzes,  a  thing  which  happens  al-: 
most  every  year      Along   with  those  Karakalpaks  and 
Turcomans  who  live  among  them,  they  may  form  a  mass 
(^100,000  souls.     These  people,  who  are  half  nomadic,' 
have  a  considerable  produce  from  their  flocks,  to  which 
they  add  something  by  fishing  and  hunting. 

•  Bphemer.  Geogrt^.  XXV.  110« 
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K3CXVI*   . ... 

^^^       Thej  are  generally  comprehended  under  the  name  of  great 
Grsat      Bukharia.    But  the  limits  of  this  ooimt^y  on  the  north 
imd,  west  yary  with  the  power  of  the  Uzbdis^  who  are  its 
masters.     It  was  that  part  of  Great  Bukharia  which  is  si* 
tuated  on  the  north  of  the  Gihon,  or  Oxus,  that  was  fen*. 
poerlj  cdebrated  under  the  names  of  Tremsaxiana  and 
fiaweralnahry  names  extend^  to  the  whok  of  Turkestan. 
T'T'**^.    The  most  celebrated  and  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  pio- 
sriaces  is  that  of  Sogd^  so  named  from  the  river  which 
flows  through  it.     <<  For  e%ht  days,^  says  Ibn  Haukal, 
<<  we  may  travel  in  the  country  of  Sogd  and  not  be  out  c^ 
one  delicious  garden.     Oa  every  ^^  viUages,  rich  oom 
fields^  fruitful  orchards^  cotmtry  houses^  gardens^  mea- 
dows intersected  by  rivulets,  reservoirs^  aijd  canals,  pre- 
sent a  most  liv^y  picture  dT  industry  and  of  hapfnness.'^ 
The  rich  valley  of  Sogd  produced  so  great  an  abundance 
of  exquisite  grapes,  melons,  pears,  and  apples,  that  they 
were  exported  to  Persia,  and  fsvei^  to  HindosCan. 
BpwwHmi!,      Samarcand,  consider  as  the  cajntal  of  Great  Bukha* 
ria,  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  S6gd»    We  havie  no 
recent  description  of  this  celebrated  city,  whii^  seems  to 
have  lost  much  of  its  lustre  since  the  days  of  Timur,  whan 
so  many  fetes  animated  the  imp^al  palace,  the  city, 
and  the  beautifol  surrounding  country^     It  appeara  that 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Samareand  waa 
iEi:»tified  with  ramparts  of  tufa,  ot  soft  stone;  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  houses  were  built  of  hardened  day,  and 
some  of  them  of  stcnies  f ound  in  neighbouring  quarries  ^ 
The  khan  of  Great  Bukharia  encamped  in  the  adjmning 
meadows,  and  the  citadel  was  ahnost  in  ruins.     The  silk 
jliqper  nude  here  was  peculiarly  fine,  and  in  much  request 
all  over  the  east;  and  it  u  said  that  this  is  the  {dace  where 
paper-making  was  invented.     Ibn  Haukal  tells  us  that  the 
manufacture  was  known  about  the  year  660. 

« Beatiiick*t  prdace  tp  Ihe  Tianaladon  of  the  HUt  of  the  Taititft  by  Alibol* 
Ghaiti. 
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I  f^.  I  have  ofteti,^  says  this  eastern  geographer,  <<  been  at  BOOK 
SxiheodiZf  the  andeat  castle  of  Bukhara.  I  have  cast  my  ^^^  * 
tsptB.  all  roimd^  and  ne^er  have  I  seen  a  verdure  more  fresh  Environs 
ormoie abundant,  or  of  widjor  extent.  This  green  .car-^uu,^(nu 
{tedng,  mingled  in  the  horizon  iidth  the  fusure  <^  the  skies. 
•The  simple  verdure  seryed  as  a  sort  of  pmamental  offset 
to  the.  towns  contained  in  it  Numerous  country  seats  der 
corated  the  simplicity  of  the  fields.  .  Hence  I  am  not 
mrpiized  that  of  all  the  inhabitants  o£  Khorasan  and 
'Mawendnahr,  none  attain  a  jnor^  advanced  age  than  those 
of  Bukhara^.*"  The  city  of  Bukham,  utuated  on  the  same 
liver  Sogd,  has  often  disputed  with  Satbarcaad  the  title  of 
capital.  When  the  English  commercial  agents,  in  1741, 
▼ifiited  this  dty,  which  stands  on  the  «de  of  a  hill  in  the 
•form  of  an  amphitheatre,  they  found  it  hurge^  populous, 
and  governed  by  a  Khan.  The  inhabitants  manufactured 
aoap  and  cotton  stuffs :  they  cultivated  rice  and  bred  cat- 
tie.  From  the  Kalmuks  they  recdved  rhubarb  and 
musk ;  lapis  lazuli,  and  some  other  precious  stones  from 
fiadakshan.  They  had  gold  and  copper  money.  The 
people  were  dvilized  but  deceitful.  The  spil,  says  the 
Turkish  geographer,  is  so  fertile,  that  a  field  of  one  or  at 
most  two  acres,  which  he  eaUs  dutnent  was  amply  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  family  \ 

The  eastern  part  of  Bukharia  is  a  very  mountainous  Pn^>M^  of 
country.     The  provinces  of  Vash,  of  Eotlan,  and  of  Ki-hn^andiU- 
Ian  extend  towards  the  Beloor  mountiuns.     Among  other  ^■^*'>*'^ 
towns  is  that  of  Badakshan  on  the  Amoo.     In  the  last 
century,  this  dty  belonged,  to  the  khan  of  Great  Bukharia, 
or  rather  of  Samarcahd.   .  Badakshan  was  small,  but  well 
built  and  populous.     Its  inhabitants  were  enriched  by  the 
gold,  the  silver,  and  the  rubies  ibund  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    The  mountain  streams,  ^hich  ran  when  the  snow 
melted  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  carried  along  with 
them  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  grains.  Many  of 
the  caravans,  bound  for  little  Bukharia  or  for  China,  take 

"  Eastern  Geography  tnnsbted  by  Otudey,  p.  900. 
*  HadgUKWa,  p.  844.    Heibdoi  fiiblioUt.  Orkat. 
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nooK    this  city  on  their  way.     Others  prefer  the  road  of  Utile 

^^^^^'  Thibet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains.     Ibn  Haukal 

relates,  that  the  soil  of  Badakahan  not  only  contained  mines 

of  rubies  and  other  valuable  stones,  but  produced  a  great 

quantity  of  musk.     Termed  is  a  good  town,  built  of  brick. 

Proyinceof      The  provinces  of  Balk,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Af- 

^^*^'       ghfins,  of  Tokarestan,  and  of  Gaoor,  lie  on  the  south  aide 

of  the  river  Amoo. 

The  interesting  country  which  we  have  now  gone  over 
is  the  famous  Mawerabuxhr  of  the  Arabian  and  Tartar  his* 
tory.  There  stood  the  throne  of  Tamctlane.  There 
the  ambassadors  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  came 
to  pay  thor  reqpects  to  the  chi^  of  the  Hongok.  In 
494)  Sultan  Bauber,  a  descendant  of  Timur,  driven  with 
his  Mongols  from  Great  Bukharia,  penetrated  into  Hin- 
dostan,  where  he  founded  the  Mogul  empire.  The  vic- 
torious Tartars,  called  the  Uz^ks,  established  a  powerfid 
monarchy  in  Bukharia. 
Mooaichy  '^he  Uzbeks  first  crossed  the  laxartes  about  the  begin- 
of  the  Uz.  ning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  potting  on  the  posses- 
sions of  the  descendents  of  Tamerlane,  soon  drove  them 
from  Bukharia,  Khoaresm,  and  Fergana  ^  They  now 
possess  this  country,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  to  be  found 
beyond  the  Beloor  mountains,  as  far  east  as  Koten,  if  not 
farther.  Theybelong  to  the  Turkish  race.  Their  government 
is  very  diferent  from  that  of  the  Afghins.  In  Bukharia  and 
Fergana  at  least,  every  thing  is  in  the  hands  of  the  so*- 
vereign :  there  is  no  vestige  of  popular  government,  and 
scarcely  any  trace  of  aristocracy.  Th^r  division  into  tribes 
has  no  relation  to  the  government,  and  there  are  no  separate 
jurisdictions  or  assemblies  even  in  the  wandering  hordes. 
The  country  is  divided  into  districts  and  sub-districts, 
under  officers  appointed  by  the  sovereign^  who  collect  the 
revenue  and  dispense  justice.  There  are,  however,  vil- 
lage governments,  in  which  the  heads  are  appointed  by  the 
king,  at  tlie  recommendation  of  the  richest  inhabitants.  In 
the  army  also,  every  thing  depends  on  the  appointment  of 

>  See  Elphinatose  on  the  kingdom  of  Csubu},  p.  465,  Ac 
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the  goTemment.  In  Bukhara,  the  men  are  saidtobe  ar-  aooK 
ranged  in  messes  of  ten  each,  who  have  a  tent,  a  boiler^  XXXVI. 
and  a  camel  amcmg  them.  The  Ulema,  or  members  of 
the  church,  enjoy,  howler,  a  considerable  influence  not  de- 
rived from  the  government.  The  Uzbeks  having  prob^ 
bly  had  few  institutions  of  their  own  at  the  time  of  their 
conversion  to  IsUm,  have  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
Mahomedan  law  in  its  utmost  detail,  applying  it  to  every 
part  of  their  civil  government,  and  even  of  their  private  con- 
duct The  revenue  is  collected  exactly  in  the  proportions 
directed  in  the  Koran,  and  one-tenth  of  its  produce  is^  ap- 
plied to  ahns.  Justice  is  administered  by  the  Kauzee  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  Shirra  ?  and  the  use  of  wine  or 
even  of  tobacco  is  as  strictly  forbidden  and  almost  as 
severely  punished  as  fraud  and  robbery.  The  king  of 
Bukhara^s  title  is  Commander  of  the  Faitliful.  Part  of 
every  day  is  spent  by  him  in  teaching  the  Mahomedan  re^ 
ligion,  and  the  greater  part  of  every  night  in  prayers  and 
vigils«  He  reads  pmyers  in  his  own  mosque,  and  often 
performs  the  funeral  service  for  people  of  low  rank ;  and 
Killicb  Ali  Beg,  the  present  ruler  of  Balk  under  the  king 
of  the  Afghl^  a  prince  at  this  moment  celebrated  and 
adored  all  over  the  east  for  the  singular  excellence  of  his 
character,  always  walks  when  in  the  street,  lest,  if  he  rode, 
his  feet  should  happen  to  be  higher  than  the  heads  of 
other  true  believers.  The  present  ascendency  of  the  king  of 
Bukhara  over  the  tribes  is  the  result  of  a  long  exertion  on 
the  part  of  the  government  in  dividing  and  mixing  the  va- 
rious tribes,  and  keeping  the  great  men  from  all  employ- 
ments which  might  strengthen  the  influence  derived  from 
their  birth.  The  same  power  of  the  government  has  been 
pnxnoted  by  the  influence  of  the  MoUahs,  and  facilitated  by 
the  comparatively  level  nature  of  the  country.  Hence  the 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  Iiilly  country  of  Hissar  and  the 
marshy  one  of  Shekr  Subz,  being  inacces^ble  to  the  cavalry 
of  the  king,  have  defied  his  power.  The  Uzbeks  are  gene-  Ap^Mannce 
rally  short  and  stout  men ;  they  have  broad  foreheads,  high  J^* 
cheek  bones,  thin  beards,  small  eyes,  clear  and  ruddy  com- 
plexions, and  generally  black  hair.   Their  beauty,  so  much 
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BOOK  dwelt  upon  by  the  PeraaA  poeto,  figures  chiefly  from  a  com^ 
XXXVf.  parison  with  the  aspect  of  the  MohgoUans ;  thdr  dress  is  a 
Dkm.  shirt  andtrowsersof  oottoii,  a  tunic  oyer  it  of  silken  or  wooU 
len  cloth  bound  with  a  girdle,  and  6Ver  this  a  gown  of  wook 
len  cloth,  pasteen,  or  felt  The  heSki  is  covered  with  a 
white  turban,  worn  in  general  over  a  calpauk.  Both 
men  and  women  wear  boots  at  all  hours,  and  bandages 
round  their  legs  instead  of  stocking,  and  every  man  has  a 
knife  hanging  from  his  girdle,  and  a  flint  and  steel  fot 
striking  fire.  The  women  have  a  similar  dress,  but  longer, 
with  a  nlk  handkerchief  tied  over  the  head,  and  the  hair 
plaited  into  a  long  queue,  which  hangs  down  from  the 
middle  of  the  head  fike  those  of  the  Chinese ;  they  wear 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  over  aU  throw  a  sheet  of 
silk  or  of  cotton. 
Chancter.  The  opinion  commonly  entertained  of  the  f erodty  and  bar- 
barism of  theUebeks  is  partly  owing  to  th^  being  confound!* 
ed  with  the  Kalmuks ;  the  discreditable  practice  of  sdling 
slaves  is  not  confined  to  them;  butthorlaws  ofwarareoer-. 
tainlymostbajtbaious;  they  give  no  quarts  to  any  enemies^ 
except  Sheeites  or  infidels,  whom  they  can  sdl  for  slaves, 
(for  men  are  sold  in  Bukhara  like  catde,)  but  in  other  res* 
pects  their  character  does  not  appear  to  disadvantage,  on 
a  comparison  with  other  Asiatics;  they  are  said  to  be 
comparatively  sincere  and  honest;  they  have  few  quarreb 
among  individuals,  and  scarcely  any  murders ;  and  there 
are  few  countries  in  the  east  where  a  sttanger  would  be 
moreateaae.  They  are  fiar  from  being  savage  Tartars,  wan- 
dering over  wild  and  desolate  re^ons.  The  city  of  Bub- 
hara  is  equal  to  Peshawer  in  population,  and  superior  to 
any  town  in  England,  except  London.  It  contains  nume« 
rous  villages,  capable  of  accommodating  &oni  sixty  to  six 
hundred  students  each,  and  which  have  professors  paid  by 
the  king,  or  by  private  foundations :  it  abounds  in  cara- 
vanseras,  where  merchants  of  all  nations  meet  with  great 
encouragement,  and,  though  the  prince  and  people  arfe 
above  all  others  attached  to  theiir  own  belief,  they  fiilly  to- 
lerate all  religions.    A  mussulman  proselyted  by  any^ct 
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aeet,  is,  indeed,  never  forgiven ;  henee  we  are  infonned  in   BOOK 
some  recent  missionary  publications,  that  an  Arabian  convert  ^XXVI^ 
to  Christianity,  denounced  by  bis  intimate  friend  a  few  Abongniai 
years  ago,  suffered  mmrtyrdom  in  that  country,  Siih«bit»ifc 

The  Uzbeks,  who  probably  have  lived  in  this  country, 
thca^  not  as  conquerors,  ever  sinpe  the  diird  or  fourth  Cen- 
tury ,  have  not  however  efbced  all  traces  of  a  more  andent 
race  of  inhabitants.  These  aire  named  the  Tnujiksj  and  are 
handsomer  than  the  Tartars,  both  in  deganoe  of  Ibrtn  and 
agreeable  expresidon  of  countenance.  Theyapproaohtodie 
people  of  Little  Bukharia,  whom  they  also  resemMe  in  their 
dress.  The  dothes  of  persons  in  easy  circumstances  are  in  a 
great  measure  of  eolk  and  Airs.  The  long  robes  of  the  wo^ 
men  exhibit  wide  and  varied  plaitiqgs;  they  adorn  thenr  hair 
with  braids  of  pearls.  The  Bukharians  lead  a  frugal  hfr^  Mode  of 
their  food  consisting  chiefly  of  rice,  wheat,  millet,  and, 
riiove  all,  fruits,  such  as  melons,  gn^s,  and  apples ;  they 
are  fond  of  horse  flesh,  but  as  it  is  expensive,  beef  is  more 
generally  used.  They  use  a  great  deal  of  the  oil  of  sesat 
mum.  Tea  flavoured  with  anise,  and  the  juice  of  grapes^  . 
are  thdr  fiavourite  drinks.  They  intoxicate  themselves 
iHth  ojnum.  TQieir  bread  is  m^rmentdd.  The  Bukha^ 
lians  carry  no  arms.  The  Uzbeks,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  strangers  to  the  useof  the  musket ;  and  it  is  even  said 

w 

that  Aeir  wives,  who  in  beauty  surpass  the  other  Tartar 
women,  follow  their  husbands  in  war,  and  fight  by  their  sides. 

Th^  speak  the  Zagatayan  language,  which  is  thfe  LaB^ni^er 
Tiakish  or  Tureoman.    But  the  idiom  of  the  Bukharians^ 
whidh  promises  afond  of  curious  research,  has  not  yet  been 
analyzed;  several  geogriqphio  terms  have  beeh  observied 
in  it  which  appear  to  be  of  Persic  or  Crodiic  origin. 

6ar  information  on  the  state  oi  the  population  is  hither-  Popolatioo. 
to  vague.  This  country  can  probably,  in  a  ease  of  nece^ 
sity,  muster  80,000  alrmed  men.  According  to  Hanway^ 
account  of  the  revenues  of  Nadir,  Khorasan  furnished 
nearly  a  milfion  of  pounds  sterling  annually;  and  the  reve- 
nue of  Great  Bukharia  may  be  believed  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  Khorasan.    But  the  income  of  the  khans  is  deriv- 
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BOQK  •ed  more  frbm  their  estates  and  their  flocks  thoD  from  any 
^^^^''  taxes. 

Ibn  Haukal,  the  fathtfr  of  the  Arabian  geography,  has 
given  us  the  following  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
peofde  of  Bukharia  in  his  time. 
^P»^j^  «  Such  is  the  Uberality  of  the  inhabitants,  that  not  one 
HaukaL  of  them  will  decline  the  duties  of  hospitality.  If  a  stranger 
arrives  among  them,  they  croud  round  him;  each  one 
wishes  to  have  him ;  they  dispute  for  the  privilege ;  and 
he  who  obtains  it  becomes  an  object  of  envy.  Every 
•one,  though  possessing  nothing  more  than  his  own  ne- 
cessities require,  will  carry  to  the  door  of  the  cabin  in 
which  the  stranger  b  received  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labour.  The  gen«x>sity  of  their  hearts  thus  finds  riches 
in  the  very  bosom  of  poverty.  When  I  wa^  in  the  coiui- 
try  of  Sogd,  I  sAw  a  great  building  like  a  palace,  the 
gates  of  which  were  entirely  open,  and  fixed  back  to  the 
wall  with  large  tiails.  I  asked  the  reason,  and  was  answer* 
ed  thut  that  house  had  not  been  shut,  night  orday,  for  a 
.  hundred  years.  Strangars^ in  whatevernumber,  may  present 
themselves  there  at  any  hour.  Themaster  has  made  abundant 
provifflon  for  the  reception  of  the  men  and  their  animals; 
he  is  never  happier  than  when  his  guests  stcqp  for  some 
time.  Nothing  of  the  kind  have  I  seen  in  any  other  coun- 
try. In  every  other  place  the  rich  and  powerful  lavish  their 
treasures  on  the  caprices  of  luxury,  or  on  favourites  whose 
whole  merit  is  to  be  equally  corrupt  with  themselves...  The 
inhabitants  of  Maweralnahr  make  a  more  rational  use  of 
their  economical  savings.  They  build  caravanserasylnidgesy 
and  other  works  of  public  utility.  In  Maweralnahr,  you 
will  not  arrive  at  any  town  in  the  most  gloomy  situa* 
tion,  even  in  a  desert,  without  finding  the  relief  of  an  inn, 
or  house  of  entertainment,  furnished  with  every  thing  that 
a  traveller  can  require.  The  glory  of  Mawerlnahr  cannot 
be  effaced  by  that  of  any  othe^  country.  It  has  produced 
great  monarchs  and  able  captains.  No  people  in  the 
Mussulman  world  excels  them  in  couragd      Their  num* 
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ber  and  their  discipfine  give  them  the  advdntnge  above  BOO^ 
other  nations,  which,  on  tiie  defeat  of  one  army,  find  ^^  ! 

impossible,  tcfr  a  long  period,  to  raise  another  for  their  de- 
fence. If  such  an  event  occurs  in  MawenQnahr,  one  tribe 
is  always  ready  to  impair  the  losses  of  taiother.^ 

The  civilization  wKich  was  introduced  with  the  Maho-  PicMni 
metan  religion  among  this  people  has  been  somewhat  ob- 
scured, along  with  their  declimng  power  and  their  glory. 

The  reports  of  the  Russians  who  have  penetrated  to 
iHiiwa  and  to  Bukhara  seem  to  show  that  a  Christian  tnu 
veller  finds  here  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  fanatic 
intolerance  of  the  Mussulmans.  But  from  the  more  re* 
cent  accounts  of  Mr.  Elphihstone,  it  appears  that  this  in- 
tolerance has  dither  been  exaggerated,  or  is  since  mollified/ 
Christians  at  least  vinting  that  coimtry  from  India  are  in 
to  degree  ill  treated. 
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Phtfsical  Description  of  the  Country. 

BOOK  J?  HB  style  of  our  descriptions  necessarily  varies  with  the 
-^^^  •  nature  of  the  diiferent  countries  that  come  under  our  view. 
Planrftfui  There  are  some,  as  Turkey  in  Asia,  where  a  great  differ- 
ence of  elevation  brings  together  into  a  narrow  compass 
^Ufferent  climates,  productions,  and  even  different  races  of 
inhabitants  distinct  and  opposite  in  thdr  character.  Thei« 
are  others  where  the  predominance  of  the  same  physical 
causes  over  an  immense  territory  creates  a  continual  re- 
petition of  the  same  phenomena.  Siberia,  or  northern 
Asia,  is  of  this  last  description.  Besides,  while  we  were 
engaged  with  Syria  and  with  Asia  Minor,  we  were  obliged 
to  direct  our  attention  to  cities  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  world.  Even  in  Perria  a  small  province  often  pre- 
sented some  historical  interest  Here  we  have  no  such 
temptation.  In  Siberia  we  are  without  the  limits  of  history. 
None  of  the  objects  in  this  region  derive  an  illusory  gran- 
deiu:  from  the  recollection  of  events  long  passed  ;  nature, 
savage,  rugged,  and  stubborn,  still  predominates  over  the 
early  efforts  of  civilization.  These  vast  r^ons  may  there- 
fore be  united  in  one  physical  portrait.  We  can  glance  ra- 
pidly over  their  topography,  which  is  well  known,  being 
completely  detailed  in  Grerman  and  Rusnan  works. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  extended  their  imagi- 
nary Scythian  Ocean  over  the  space  occupied  by  Siberia. 
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t'tolemy,  better  informed,  says  that  a  vast  unknown  re-    BOOK 
gion  lay  to  the  north-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  but  the  ut^  ^XXVIT, 
most  extent  of  ancient  geography  scarcely  reached  the 
Uralian  mountains.      In  the  middle  age,  travellers,  and 
among   others,   Marco  Polo,  heard  the  Tartars  speak 
vaguely  of  a  country  which  was  rich  in  furs,  but  covered 
with  perpetual  darkness.     In  1S4S,  the  Tartars  founded 
on  the  banks  of  the  Irtysh  and  the  Obi,  a  Khanaty  which  Kbanat  of 
from  its  capital,  took  the  name  of  Sibirj  and  from  a  neigh.  '   '^ 
bouring  river,  that  of  Tura.     The  name  Siberia  is  almost 
identical  in  pronunciation  with  the  Russian  word  Seweria, 
or  country  of  the  north,  the  letter  b  in  that  language  being 
pronounced  like  no ;  but  the  two  terms  have  nothing  in 
common  in  their  actual  etymology.     The  conquest  of  that 
kingdom  by  the  Cossacks  was  followed  by  a  series  of  dis- 
coveries* which  extended  the  Russian  power  and  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia. 
The  name  of  Siberia  was  vaguely  applied  to  all  the  newly  JExtension 
discovered  countries ;  it  was  even  extended  to  the  Tartar  ^f^^?  """^^ 

Siberia. 

kingdoms  of  Astrakan  and  Kasan,  long  before  incorporat- 
ed with  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe.  This  vague  use 
of  the  name  ought  to  be  banished  from  geography.  On 
reading  with  a  little  reflection  the  plan  of  a  description  of 
the  Russian  empire,  inserted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Pe- 
tersburgh  Academy,  we  shall  see  that  this  learned  society 
considered  the  Uralian  mountains  both  as  naturally  divid- 
ing the  Russian  dominions  into  two  parts,  and  as  fixing 
invariably  the  true  boundary  of  Siberia.  Our  standard 
geographical  authors,  as  d'Anville  in  his  beautiful  map  of 
Asia,  Busching  in  his  Geography,  and  Georgi  in  his  sta- 
tistical account  of  Russia,  have  concurred  in  restricting  the 
denomination  of  Siberia  to  the  countries  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  Uralian  mountains. 

Siberia  thus  defined,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Boandarics. 
Frozen  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Uralian  mountiuns,  which 
separate  it  from  Europe ;  on  the  south-west  by  the  Algy. 

a  See  the  Chronological  Table  of  Ducoveriei  in  Siberia  lubjoincd  to  Book 
XXXVIII. 

2  c  a 
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BOOK  dim-Shalo  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  independent 
^^^^^^  Tartary ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Altai'  and  Daoorian  chains, 
which  form  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  empire ;  on  the 
east  by  the  Eastern  Ocean  and  Bdbring^s  Straits,  which  se- 
Extent*  parate  it  from  North  America.  Its  length  from  west  to 
east  cannot  be  reckoned  less  than  4000  miles,  and  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south  varies  from  1100  to  1900. 
Its  surface  is  about  five  millions  of  square  miles,  which  is 
larger  by  two-sevenths  than  the  whole  of  Europe,  though 
this  division  of  the  world  should  be  extended  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  We  proceed  to  describe  its  chuns  of  mountains, 
its  extensive  plains,  and  its  principal  rivers. 

^^^^  The  Ural,  or  Uralian  mountains,  which  separate  Sibe- 
ria from  European  Russia,  have  a  direction  from  nortli 
to  south,  for  a  space  of  eleven  hundred  miles;  their  breadth 
varies  from  fifty  to  a  hundred.  Possessing  but  little  ele- 
vation at  the  north  end,  between  the  lower  Obi  on  the  east, 
and  the  Oosa,  which  runs  into  the  Fetchora  on  the  west, 
they  acquire  a  considerable  height  about  the  60th  or  58th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  near  Solikamsk  and  Werchoturia. 
They  become  low  and  flat  in  the  latitude  of  Ekaterin- 
burg ;  but  acquire  a  new  elevation  in  the  country  of  the 
Bashkeers  in  latitude  BV  and  55®.  The  Pawdinskoe- 
Kamen  has  been  found  by  trigonometrical  measurement, 
to  be  6819  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Seve- 
ral of  the  summits  of  the  Werchoturian  mountains  are  co- 
vered with  perpetual  snow.  We  are  not  certain  if  this  is 
the  case  with  the  Bashkeer  mountains  ^.  On  the  whole, 
the  tJral  forms  a  long  plateau,  4000  or  5000  feet  in  height, 
on  which  mountains  are  raised  1000  and  1600  feet  in 
height  The  structure  of  the  northern  part  of  the  chain 
is  little  known.  Limestone  rocks  seem  to  predominate. 
In  Nova  Zembia,  the  surface  being  covered  with  no  pul- 
verised soil,  the  structure  is  every  where  visible,  and  it 
perhaps  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Uralian 
formation.     From  60°  to  54^^  or  5^  of  latitude,  they  have 

k  Geoigi,  RutB«,  I.  iSl. 
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been  explored  in  detiul  in  the  working  of  mines.     In  as-    BOOK 
cending  at  Solikamsk,  at  Perm,  or  at  Oofa,  we  first  cross  5^^]^  i 
a  chain  of  hills  composed  of  sand-stone  and  caleareous  brec-  Natore  of 
cia;  then  a  chain  of  pure  lime-stone  rocks  without  organic  ^  "***" 
remains ;-  and,  lastly,  a  chain  of  schistous  mountains,  prin- 
cipally formed  of  clay-slate,  and  homstone  slate,  and  con- 
taining immense  quantities  of  iron  ore,  sometimes  in  veins 
and  sometimes  in  masses.     We  come  at  last  to  the  princi- 
pal chain,  which  the  Russians  divide  into  the  Werchotu- 
rian  Ural,  the  Ural  of  Ekaterinburg  and  that  of  Bash- 
keer.     Here  granite  makes  its  appearance  every  where  in 
massdve   strata ;  sometimes  the  constituents  of  that  rock, 
particularly  quartz,  as  at  Dchigilga,  are  found  in  large 
masses  in  a  separate  state.     A  thinly  stratified  granite, 
which  our  mineralogists  call  gneiss  %  is  frequent  on  the 
east  side  of  the  diain ;  here,  as  on  the  west,  we  find  as  we 
descend,  schistous  mountains  succeeded  by  others  of  lime-* 
stone,  but  the  respective  limits  of  these  strata  are  less  pre- 
cise, and  there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  rocks  and  of  mine- 
rals.    Iron  is  always  the  most  abundant  metal ;  the  stra- 
tum which  is  worked  at  Blagodad  is  150  fathoms  in  thick- 
ness ;  there  is  one  hill  entirely  composed  of  magnetic  iron, 
called  Magneindi  wisokogora.     These  moimtains  also  con-  Magnetic 
tain  large  quantities  of  copper,  a  little  gold  and  lead,  aer-"*""****^ 
pentine,  ja^r,  and  crystallized  marble.     The  two  lim&> 
stone  dbains  of  the  Ural  are  penetrated  with   numerous 
caverns,  but  the  tunnels^  so  common  and  so  extensive  onCaTemf 
the  European  side,  as  in  the  neighboiurhood  of  Koongoor*^*™"*^ 
and  of  Perm,  are  not  found  on  the  Siberian  side  ^ 

The  Ural  ransre  throws  off  various  small  chains  at  itsBmodieior 
southern  extremity.     The  Obstchei  Syrt,  which  passes  into 
Europe,   falls  to  be   described  in  another  place.     The 
mountains  of  Guberlinski,  a  branch  detached  from  the 
Ural  of  Bashkeer,  join  on  the  east  side  the  mountains  of 

•See  ToL  I.  of  tfaii  woik,  p.  24?.  •>  Seevol.  I.  p.  437, 438. 

*  Hermann*!  Mineral  Deteription  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  toI.  I.  p^  41. 
(in  Geniuin.)  Pallu,  Voyages  eu  Russie,  III.  p.  IS,  15,  &c.  IV.  244.  (tiad. 
'nSro.) 
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BOOK  Ulu-Tau  and  Algydim-Shalo,  which,  as  we  have  fonnerly 
XXXVII.  g^^j^f^  separate  the    Kirguis  steppe  from  that  of  Issim. 
H    These  high  lands  form  a  link  of  connection  between  the 
Urals  and  the  plateau  of  central  Asia. 
Mountains      All  the  mountains  of  the  south  part  of  Siberia,  from  the 
of  sfb^^  Irtysh  to  the  west  side  of  the  lake  Baikal,  are  only  pro- 
montories  or  terraces,  belonging  to  the  central  plateau, 
and  the  great  chidns  with  which  it  is  crowneds*    We 
must  never  lose  nght  of  this  leading  principle,  nor  look  for 
a  connection  between  these  little  chains  which  has  no  ex- 
istence. 
The  lUde       The  little  Altai  range  is  a  lower  terrace  of  the  great 
^^^*        Altai ;  <his  last  is  entirely  without  the  hmits  of  Siberia;  the 
former  marks  its  extreme  frontier  \  it  extends  from  the 
river  Irtysh  to  the  Yenisei,  allowing  the  Dshabekan,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  Obi,  to  pass  across  a  narrow  gorge. 
On  the  south,  a  wide  plateau  separates  it  fnmi  the  great 
Altai,  and  on  the  north  a  valley  comes  between  it  and  the 
metallic  mountains  of  Kolywan.     Limestoiie  rocks  predo- 
minate in  every  part  of  the  little  Altai  that  i&  known ;  it 
contains  coralline  marble.     The  traveller  Schangin,  who 
has  seen  the  summits,  found  oh  them  stratified  granite. 
The  Russian  mineralogists  have  observed  in  the  same  quar- 
ter rich  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  silver,  which  might  be 
worked  in  the  event  of  the  mines  of  Kolywan  being  ex- 
hausted K   One  of  the  summits  measured  by  tlie  barometer, 
was  found  to  be  6589  feet  above  the  hill  of  Schlangenberg, 
near  the  lake  of  Kolywan. 
Metallic         A  granitic  range  given  off  from  the  little  Altai  stretches 
5?^^  onward  between  the  Irtysh  and  the  Obi ;  it  rises  in  peaks 
wan.  14  or   1500  feet  above  the  neighbouring  plains.     This 

fSee  Book  XXXV. 

f  Pallas,  Contideretione  on  the  Nature  of  Motintaini,  Ac.  (in  Geraun) 
p.  29,  &c.  Pallas  on  the  Orography  of  Siberia,  in  the  MHaoget  de  G^qgu^lut 
Physique,  voL  V.  328,  Ac 

^  GeorgL  1.  175. 

*  Rcnovantz,  Mineral  and  GeographjoU  Description  of  the  Altai'  Moos- 
tain,  (in  German ) 
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nucleus  of  granite  has  its  sides  idl  $lkmg  oQTerad  with   BOOK 
mountains  of  slate  and  limestone,  which  are  ridi  in  oopper«^£^][£;' 
with  a  mixture  of  silver  and  of  gold ;  thede  are  tbts  tnetaUie 
mountains  of  Kolywan.    The  heights  whidi  foUow  the 
Obi  on  its  left  to  its  junction  with  the  Irtysh  are  called  theThe  Oor- 
Oorman.  "^ 

Between  the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei  are  the  mountains  <^Moimuiiii 
Eutznezk,  in  which  day-slate  predominates;  they  oontain^^^^* 
abuildant  strata  of  coal^  some  of  which  are  said  to  have 
burned  for  half  a  century,  after  being  kindled  by  Ughtning^ 
The  circumstance  of  the  kindling  has  probably  been  vom» 
understood  or  imaginary. 

The  Sayanian  mountains^  between  the  Yenisei  and  theSayanaa 
lake  Baikal,  are  not  so  much  a  mountain  chain  as  a  plateaa  "**"****^ 
of  rocks.  Even  the  hunters  scarcely  ever  vint  this  desert* 
Wachsmann,  a  surgeon  who  traversed  it  in  quest  of  native 
rhubarb,  found  it  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  granite  K 
The  plateau  is  divided  into  two  lines  of  mountains  along 
the  banks  of  the  Yenisei*  One  of  them  is  named  after  this 
liver,  the  other  after  the  town  of  Krasnoyar.  The  princi- 
pal mass  consists  of  a  red  granite  containing  ocqfiper. 

It  is  on  the  south-west  of  the  lake  Baikal  that  Siberia  MotmteiBs 
really  begins  to  present  a  connected  system  of  mountains.  ^[^^]]|]]j^ 
The  great  central  chain  of  Asia  here  enters  on  the  Russian 
territory,  and  is  continued  under  various  names  to  Behring^s 
Straits.     At  its  commencement  we  find  a  circle  of  lofty 
mountuns  inclonng  a  valley  of  great  elevation,  in  which 
the  lake  Baikal  extends  its  deep  waters  over  a  basin  of  rock 
with  scarcely  any  sand,  and  from  the  bottom  of  which  pillars 
of  granite  shoot  up.  The  Baikalian  mountains,  very  high  on  b^Mmq 
the  north  and  west  ndes  of  the  lake,  seem  to  be  principally 
composed  of  granite.   Among  the  elements  of  that  rock  the 
mica  often  presents  itself  in  isolated  laminsB,  which  may  be 
used  as  panes  of  glass ;  and  entire  mountains  are  forme4 
of  the  quartz. 

k  Georgi,  1. 19T. 
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BOOK '      A  leu  cdnsideraUe  link  passes  to  the  south  of  the  river 
^^^'Oncm,  and  along  the  Argoon.     This  branch,  of  moderate 
Nciticfaiiuk  height^  but  singularly  rich  in  all  sorts  of  minerals,  b  called 
mooDUiiu.  ^^  mountains  of  Nertscbmsk.     It  is  rather  sUty  than  gra- 
nitic. 

The  principal  chain  runs  without  interruption  to  the 
north-east,  separating  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Lena 
from  those  of  the  Amoor.    At  first  possessing  moderate  ele- 
vation, and  confounded  with  the  hilly  bountry  surrounding 
the  lake  Baikal,  it  receives  the  general  deagnation  of  the 
DMorian    mountains  of  Daooria.    All  this  country,  according  to  M. 
raoantMns.  p^trin,  is  filled  with  volcanic  traces ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shilok  there  are  two  craters  o^  extinguished  volcanoes^    A 
little  to  the  west  of  the  sources  of  the  Olekma,  the  chain  takes 
Iblaanoi  or  the  name  of  the  Iblannoi  mountain,  or  the  *<  mountain  of 
jl^^fa,^  apples,^  on  account  of  the  rounded  shape  of  the  blocks  com- 
pofiing  it    The  Mongols  called  them  Daba,  a  name  rather 
tematkable,  as  reminding  us  of  the  i^Msj  a  promontoiy 
which  according  to  Pliny  and  Pomponius  Mela  bounded 
Asiatic  ScythiiEk  on  the  north-east.     Acquiring  increased 
elevation,  and  approaching  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  it  b^^ 
at  the  sources  of  the  AldaA  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Stan- 
Buaapam   novo!  mountains ;  which  afterwards  gives  place  to  the  vague 
pouBtatDs.  denomination  of  the  mountmns  of  Okhotsk.     All   these 
appear  to  consist  of  granite  and  porphyry.     Tliere  are 
also  entire  mountains  of  red  and  green  jasper. 

A  detached  branch  runs  in  a  line  along  the  Olekma  river, 
and  even  passes  the  Lena  after  the  Olekma  has  joined  it 
These  mountains  are  of  a  slaty  texture.  Mines  of  alum 
and  of  coal  are  found  in  them.  They  form  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lena  a  singular  series  of  pyramidal  rocks. 

The  main  chain  is  very  little  known  beyond  the  Ok- 
hotsk. We  are  told  that  it  sulBTers  no  interruption,  and 
reaches  Bebring^  Straits,  though  certainly  much  dimi-^ 
pished  in  elevation.    Difibrent  branches  extend  between 

I  Varioiis  Monoin  in  the  JoiuiuJ  dcRiTrique. 
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tbe  Lena  and  the  Indigfaiiia  and  Xowyma.    The  space    book 
left  between  these  branches  of  mountains  and  the  Frozen  ^SJL^VIU 
Sea  is  small ;   yet  they  do  not  reach  its  shore,  which,     " 
according  to  Billings,  is  generally  Hned  with  low  hills. 
Another  more  impcMrtant  branch  enters  the  peninsula  of 
Kamtchatka,  dtivides  this  peninsula  longitudinally,  and  is 
continued  in  the  form  of  a  chain  of  islands,  the  Kuriles, 

to  Japan. 

These  mountains  of  Kamtcfaatka,  covered  with  perpe-Mountaiiii 
tual  snow,  are  at  the  same  time  full  of  volcanoes.     There  ^j^' 
are  three  in  an  active  state,  that  of  Avatcha,  that  of  y^i^^Qo^ 
Tolbatch^L,  and  diat  of  Kamtchatka,  which  is  of  very  great 
height     Others  are  known,  which  have  ceased  to  give  out 
amdce  and  flame.     To  compensate  this  change  there  are 
other  two  which  emit  exhalations  accompanied  with  noise, 
indudng  the  apprehentton  that  they  are  about  to  be  trans- 
formed into  vc^canoes.     The  warm  springs,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  sulphur,  which  in  several  places  lies  in  the  form 
of  gravel  on  the  shore,  afford  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
volcanic  nature  of  this  whole  chain.     These  volcanoes  are, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  connected  with  those  of  Ja- 
pan,  of  Liqueyp,  of  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines. 

Having  thus  described  the  mountains  of  Siberia,  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to  the  vast  plains  called  steppes^  Stepper 
which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  that  country.   They  differ 
from  one  another  in  nature  and  in  aspect.     In  one  place 
they  resemble  the  American  savannahs,  consisting  of  wide 
pastures  covered  with  abundance  of  tall  grass ;  in  others  the 
soil  is  saline,  the  salt  appears  in  the  form  of  an  e£9[orescence 
nuxed  with  the  earth,  or  is  collected  in  ponds  or  salt  lakes. 
In  general,  the  steppes  contain  many  lakes,  because  the  wa- 
ters finding  no  declivity  remain  stagnant.  We  have  already 
described  (Book  XXV.  p.  43.)  a  steppe  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Don  and  Wolga  which  resembles  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
On  the  east  bank  of  the  Wolga  another  similar  plain  ex* 
tends,  called  the  steppe  of  the  Ealmuks,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  lake  Aral,  while  on  the 
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BOOK   north  it  is  separated  by  th«  Ulu-Tau  tnoUBtaias  from  the  • 

xxxvil.  g^gppg  of  issim.    This  last  belongs  to  Siberia.     It  extends 

Stqnpc  ^    to  the  banks  of  the  Tobol  on  the  north-west,  and  to  those 

j^JilJ^^of  the  Irtysh  on  the  east.     At  this  last  extremity  it  jcnna 

the  steppe  of  Baraba.     This  9teppe  is  prolonged  between 

the  rivers  Irtysh  and  Obi,  which  bound  it  on  the  west,  the 

north,  and  the  east.     It  ooknes  in  contact  with  the  little 

Altai  mountains  on  the  south.     It  is  about  700  miles  in 

length,  and  from  160  to  190  in  breadth.   The  soil  is  good, 

and  it  is  diversified  with  fwests  of  birch.    That  <^  Istm 

sometimes,  though  rarely,  presents  the  same  aspect ;  and 

in  both  of  them  many  tumuli  are  found  containing  the  re* 

muns  of  the  chiefs  of  Tartar  at  Mongolian  tribes. 

Between  the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei^  a  mountainous  cpuntrj 

separates  tlie  river  of  Tchoolim  from  the  Yenisa,  and  forces» 

the  line  of  its  course  towards  the  Oln™.    But  this  elevap 

Marshy      tion  seems  to  disappear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 

^ai  of  th«  q£  Yenisei ;  and,  though  there  are  some  groups  of  bills  in 

the  south-west  part  of  the  province  of  Mangasdsk  which 

send  some  small  rivers  to  the  Frozen  Sea^  these  are  mtn 

islands  in  the  vast  marshy  plain  which  extends  between 

lower  Obi  and  lower  Yenisei,  a  horrid  region,  where  the 

soil  is  of  clay  almost  continually  in  a  frozen  state,  covered 

here  and  there  with  some  stunted  plants,  and  a  carpeting  of 

mosses.     Yet  this  plain  is  not  a  continued  morass.     The 

elevated  lands  on  the  margins  of  the  Obi  when  dry  show  ho« 

rizontal  beds  of  ar^Uaceous  stonesj  which  without  doubt 

compose  in  a  great  measure  the  subsoil  of  the  country. 

NovaZem-     "^^^  ^^^  islands  of  Nova  Zembla  are  each  divided  from 

^^  north  to  south  by  a  prolongation  of  the  Uralian  mountains^ 

but  they  consist  chiefly  of  a  marshy  moss-clad  plain.   It  has 

been  lately  found  that  there  are  saline  lakes  in  these  island& 

The  country  between  the  Yenisei  and  the  Lena  is  called 

a  steppe  by  the  Russians ;   the  term  is  vague,  and  ofren 

used  to  conceal  the  ignorance  of  the  traveller.     There  ap. 

pear  to  be  many  flat  and  marshy  places;   but  there  are 

"  PbUas,  Tol.  III.  p.  41i-~il6,  (Ficnch  tmuUtion  io  4ta) 
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Others  which  desenre  to  be  oonside^  as  hilly  countries.    fiOOK 

The  Lena  has  a  continuous  elevation  on  its  west  bank, ,' 

This,  near  to  the  confluence  of  the  Wilooi,  presents  hori-  Coantij' to 
i^utal  beds  of  a  sandy  and  calcareous  slate  and  clay  mixi^  11,^  Yeniidp 
Arith  much  pyrites  °.  Another  elevated  country  is  found  00 
the  north-west  of  the  lower  Toongooska,  and  gives  origin 
to  the  rivers  Olenek,  Anabana,  and  Khatanga^  which  run 
into  the  Frozen  Sea.  The  country  comprehended  between 
the  Yenisei'^  the  Angara,  or  upper  Toongooska,  and  lower 
Toongooska,  presents  an  elevation  of  a  remarkable  descrip* 
tion,  viz.  the  great  morass  of  Lis,  almost  equalling  the  La* 
doga  in  extent>  suspended  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  hills 
formed  of  shells. 

The  rivers  of  Siberia  are  among  the  most  considerable  in  lliTen* 
Asia.     But  they  flow  across  desert  plains,  from  which  an 
eternal  winter  bamshes  the  arts  and  social  life.     Their  wa« 
ters  nowhere  reflect  the  resplendent  images  of  celebrated 
cities ;  their  banks  are  nowhere  adorned  with  magnificent 
harbours;  nor  do  they  ever  receive  vessels  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  distant  climates.  A  vast  sheet  of  water,  sometimes 
bordered  by  a  forest,  sometimes  by  a  dismal  morass ;  some 
bones  of  mammoths  driven  on  shore  by  the  floods ;  some 
fislung  canoes  along  side  of  countless  flocks  of  aquatic  birds; 
or  the  peaceful  beaver  raising  his  industrious  dwelling  with*  - 
out  dreading  the  pursuit  of  man :    thb  is  all  the  variety 
that  a  Siberian  river  offers  to  the  view.    Savage  hordes,  and 
tbttr  ignorant  conquerors  have  given  these  great  currents 
names,  of  the  meaning  of  which  we  can  only  form  a  random 
guess.     The  Irtysh,  which  is  really  the  principal  river  Irtyih. 
of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs,  has  been  defrauded  of  its 
due  rank,  and  made  a  tributary  to  the  Obi.     The  Irtysh 
wanders  a  great  way  on  the  plateau  of  the  Kalmuk  coun- 
try, crosses  the  great  lake  Saisan-Nor,  and  descends  by 
a  gorge  of  the   little   Altai  mountains.      It  runs  220 
miles  before  it  enters  the  Russian  territory.     Navigable 
from  Saisan-Nor,  its  breadth  varies  from  220  to  400  yards. 

^  PallM,  t  IV.  p.  131,  (4to.) 
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BOOK   Th€  Obi  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Khatunia  and  the 
^.^^^^^^^^^  Bi,  which  issues  from  the  lake  Altan  or  Telettkoi ;  but 
Obi,         the  Tdiabekan,  whidi  is  the  only  stream  that  enters  the 
lake,  seems  entitled  to  be  consideved  as  the  source  of  the 
Obi.     This  river  is  almost  doubled  by  its  junction  with  the 
Irtysh,  which  is  previously  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the 
ToboL       Tobol  and  the  Issim,  the  first  of  which  has  a  course  of  380 
miles,  and  a  breadth  of  from  60  to  200  yards.     The  Obi^" 
forms  a  wide  gulf  where  it  falls  into  the  sea ;  it  is  navi- 
gable almost  to  the  lake  Altun ;  it  abounds  with  fish,  but 
the  sturgeon  of  the  Irtysh  is  the  most  esteemed,  the  water 
of  the  Irtysh  being  the  most  limpid.  When  the  Obi  has  be^i 
for  some  time  frozen,  its  water  becomes  dirty  and  fetid,  an 
effect  owing  to  the  sluggishness  of  its  current,  and  the  ex- 
tensive marshes  through  which  it  flows ;  but  in  the  spring 
season  it  is  somewhat  purified  by  the  melting  of  the  snow^ 
YcniieL         Next  after  the  Obi,  the  YemselP  is  entitled  to  our  notice, 
a  broader  and  more  majestic  stream,  though  its  course  is 
not  so  long.    It  is  formed  in  the  mountains,  to  the  south-r 
west  of  the  Baikal,  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Sisket  and 
Beikem,  and  then  runs  almost  striught  north  into  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean.     The  upper  Yenisei  might  perhaps  be  consider- 
ed  as  a  tributary  of  the  Angara,  or  upper  Toongooska, 
which  issuing  from  lake  Baikal,  joins  it,  but  surpasses  it  in 
importance  and  in  length,  and  might  appear  entitled  to 
give  its  name  to  the  united  river  till  it  reaches  the  ocean. 
The  two    ^^^  other  two  conspicuous  tributaries  of  the  YeniseE  are 
TuDgttskas.  the  Podkamenaia  Tunguska^  i .  e.  the  Toongooska  beyond 
the  mountains,  and  the  low  Toongooska,  a  river  larger  than 
the  Rhine;  both  of  these  fall  into  the  Yenisei  on  the  east  side. 
The  Ann-     ^^^  Angara  is  so  limpid  a  river,  that  the  pebbles  at  the 
n  bottom  are  seen  in  a  depth  of  several  fathoms.     When  it 

issues  from  the  Baikal  lake,  its  bed,  generally  from  two 
to  four  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  is,  for  the  space  of  a  mile, 
so  confined  among  the  rocks,  that  the  smallest  boats  cannot 

o  OM  is  the  Eummd  name  totbe^Samoid  KolUh  the  Otteak  lag^  the  Tar^r 
Vmar. 

p  CaUad  Ishanneset  in  Tungooss;  Kern  in  Mongolian  and  Tartar;  Gnk 
and  Choiek  in  Ostiak. 
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pass  along  safely  without  the  strictest  precaution ;  and  its   fiOOK 
wfttefB)  dashing  against  the  stones,  make  a  noise  like  the  ^^^^^^^ 
wayes  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm. 

The  Selinga  runs  into  the  lake  Baikal,  after  receiving  Sdingi. 
the  Orchon  and  other  rivers,  among  which  is  the  Tula, 
which  is  more  than  800  yards  in  breadth,  and  flows  gently 
over  a  pavement  of  rocks. 

The  last  of  the  great  rivers  of  these  countries  is  theTheLcnib 
Lena,  which  rises  to  the  west  of  the  lake  Baikal,  after  hav- 
ing received  the  Witim  and  the  Olekma,  which  come  from 
the  Daoorian  mountains ;  it  runs  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, till  it  approaches  to  Yakutsk,  a  very  useful  direction, 
as  furnishing  a  secure  navigation   between  very  distant 
countries.     From  Yakutsk  its  direction  is  due  north.     It 
receives  the  Aldan  on  the  east,  and  the  Wilooi  on  theTbeAlcUm 
west     Its  bed  is  very  broad,  and  contains  a  great  number '^•^"**""* 
of  blands.     Travellers  in  passing  the  Lena,  ascend  the  AU 
dan,  descend  the  rivers  Maia  and  Yadoma,  and  thus  com- 
plete their  route  to  Okhotsk,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern 
Ocean. 

Among  the  other  rivers  Which  mingle  their  waters  withTheOlauk* 
the  Frozen  Sea,  we  may  remark  the  Tas,  the  Shatanga,  ^^tS^^^ 
and  the  Olenek,  on  the  west  of  the  Lena ;  the  Indighirka 
on  the  east  of  that  river ;  and  the  Kowyma,  still  farther  to 
the  east  These  rivers  have  a  considerable  length  of  course, 
but  their  waters  in  the  end  escape  our  view  by  the  inhos« 
pitable  nature  of  the  seas  in  which  they  terminate. 

The  northern  and  southern  shores  in  the  east  of  Siberia 
drawing  nearer  to  one  another,  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  sort 
of  angle,  do  not  afford  any  remarkable  river,  except  the 
Anadyr,  the  course  of  which  is  not  very  long. 

Siberia  is  not  deficient  in  lakes.  That  of  Baikal  is,  nextBaikallake. 
to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  lake  Aral,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  old  continent.  It  is  reckoned  860  miles  long,  and 
fix>m  80  to  50  broad.  Its  depth  varies  from  20  to 
100  fathoms,  and  is  in  some  places  more  than  800.  In 
coming  to  this  lake  from  Irkutsk  the  view  is  very  striking. 
The  Russians  who  navigate  it  speak  of  it  with  a  respectful 
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BOOR   awe ;  they  give  it  the  name  of  the  Holy  Sea,  and  even  the 
"CTirrrnitMling  mountains  are  held  saored.     The  waters  aie 
NatQTc  of   fresh,  and  extremely  transparent.  It  ireezesabout  November, 
and  thaws  again  in  May.     It  is  subject  to  extraordinary 
agitations,  being  sometimes  raised  into  high  waves  by  a 
moderate  wind,  and  at  others  scarcely  put  in  motion  by  a 
violent  storm   in  the  atmosphere.     This  fact,  sometimes 
viewed  with  superstitious  admiration,  must  no  doubt  de- 
pend on  the  direction  and  duration  of  the  winds;  that 
is,  whether  they  blow  over  it  longitudinally  or  transversely, 
and  whether  they  come  from  a  quarter  in  which  the  moun- 
tains offer  much  or  little  obstruction    It  is  said  to  be  liable 
to  a  species  of  intestine  commotion,  or  boiling,  by  means  of 
which  vessels  receive  rough  shocks,  even  when  the  surface 
is  perfectly  smooth.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  seals  are  found  in  it,  although  these  animals  are  never 
PanIuc-      known  to  ascend  the  Yenisei  and  Angara.     The  lake  has  a 
*^''         particular  species  of  fish,  which  the  Rusaans  call  soiioman^ 
Tca^  and  which,  according  to  Pallas,  consists  entirely  of 
bones  and  an  oily  grease.     The  waves  sometimes  throw  on 
shore  a  species  of  bitumen  called  mountain  tar  4. 
Lake  The  lakes  of  western  Siberia  are  less  remarkable  for  their 

Tchany.      ^^e  than  for  their  number.    Lake  Tchany^  more  than  80 
miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  50  broad,  is  in  a  part 
of  the  steppe  of  Baraba  which  is  filled  with  lakes  almost 
touching  one  another.  On  the  map  of  Siberia  accompanying 
the  travels  of  Pallas,  we  count  27  lakes  between  Omsk, 
Koly wan,  and  Semipalatnoi,  though  d^Anville  seenu  scarce- 
ly to  have  known  of  one  or  two.     The  steppe  of  Issim  con- 
tains  also  a  great  number  of  lakes,  among  which  that  of 
LdceKaig-Karg-Algydim  is  the  largest.       The  number  of  small 
^'^^^    lakes  in  the  provinces  of  Iset  and  Katharinenburg  is  enor- 
mous.    In  a  space  SSO  miles  long  and  80  broad^  fromi  the 
banks  of  the  Ouy  to  the  sources  of  the  Toora,  along  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  nothing  but  lakes  is 
to  be  seen.    In  the  small  map  contained  in  the  atlas  of 
Professor  Pallas,  we  count  at  least  a  hundred. 

4  IVin«s*t  TtsfdB  in  Ruaris,  IV.  p.  lOSi^llO.  Y.  p.  2m  (Fmch  trMub- 
tioD)  8to.) 
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Salt  lakes  do  not  belong  exclusively   to  the  sandy    BOOK 
steppes  of  the  southern  parts.     They  are  found  even  in  the  ' 

high  and  cold  mountains  of  Daooria.  They  are  found  al-  ^*  I-«kes. 
so  among  the  frozen  morasses  of  the  northern  shores. 
What  is  more  remarkable,  fresh  water  lakes  are  liable  to 
change  their  qualities  and  become  salt.  Of  this  the  lake  of 
Seidtmsh^vo,  in  the  province  of  Iset,  between  the  town  of 
Tomliask  and  the  fortress  of  Zveringolofskaia,  is  an  exam- 
pie'.  This  lake  was  once  filled  with  fresh  water,  very 
shallow,  and  full  of  fish.  All  at  once  its  depth  increased  ; 
its  waters  became  brackish ;  the  fish  with  which  it 
abounded  died  ;  and  one  half  of  a  neighbouring  forest  was 
swallowed  up  by  it.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  these 
phenomena  were  scarcely  observed  by  any  persons  except  a 
few  Tartars.  The  learned  M.  Sokolof  has  given  an  inte- 
resting description  of  the  salt  lakes  of  the  province  of  Iset*. 
These  lakes  are  scattered  in  the  midst  of  a  great  number 
of  fresh  water  lakes ;  they  are  liable  to  lose  their  saline 
impr^nation,  for  several  are  known  in  which  the  salt 
formerly  crystallized,  but  at  present  does  not.  In  some 
of  them  muriate  of  soda  alone  is  found,  and  some  of 
them  are  impregnated  with  it  to  saturation ;  in  others  bit- 
ter magnesian  salts  are  predominant,  and  others  have  a 
mixture  of  sulphates.  Besides  those  already  mentioned, 
there  is,  in  the  steppe  of  Issim,  the  salt  lake  EbeloT  or  Bie-  Lake 
kn,  which  is  one  of  the  most  abundant,  and  furnishes  the 
Bashkeers  with  very  good  salt  The  Earguisians  come  to 
bathe  in  this  lake  in  summer,  and  believe  that  it  cures  them 
of  several  diseases.  Between  the  Tobol  and  Irtysh,  in 
the  district  of  Issim,  saline  and  bitter  lakes  are  met  with. 
In  the  middle  of  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  there  is,  among  oth- 
ers, the  famous  lake  Yamish,  between  seven  and  eight 
miles  in  drcumference,  the  salt  of  which  is  extremely 
white,  and  crystallizes  in  cubes ;  the  quantity  of  it,  how- 
ever, gradually  diminishes. 

In  eastern  Siberia  the  salt  lakes  are  somewhat  less  abun« 

'  FaUas,  t  III.  p.  32.  (4to.)  « Idon.  t.  II.  p.  491--50S,  (4lo.) 
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BOOK  dant ;  yet  from  Irkutsk  to  Yakootsk  t  the  moontaiiis  ai^ 
3CXXVIL  g^^  ^^|j  ^^  springs,  and  these,  in  more  places  than  one, 
form  lakes.  That  of  Selingbskol  was  visited  by  Professor 
Pallas ;  it  yields  a  bitter  salt.  The  streamlets  by  which  it 
is  supplied  are  fresh,  and  the  salt  must  have  its  ori^  in  the 
blue  slime  at  the  bottom,  snd  the  subjacent  rock^. 

The  soda  lake  of  Daooria,  near  Zizaan,  is  not  the  only  one 
of  its  kind.     Others  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Siberia. 

The  <<  Rumbling  Lake^  is  found  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  little  river  of  Oibat^  which  falls  into  the  Abakan.  Dread- 
ful noises  are  heard  in  it,  announcing  some  revolutions  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  Kke  those  which  destroyed  the 
dykes  by  which  the  lake  of  Goosinoi  in  Daooria  was  for- 
merly confined  *. 

Siberia  possesses  several  mineral  waters,  especially  in  the 
Altaic  and  Daoorian  mountuns.  The  chain  of  (he  Urals, 
near  Katharinenburg,  gives  rise  to  some  chalybeate^  In 
the  nei^bourhood  of  the  Sea  of  Baikal  there  are. springs 
of  naphtha  and  petroleum.  This  country  is  full  of  hot 
springs,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  those  o£  Kanw 
chatka,  described  by  Lesseps.  The  baths  which  have 
been  built,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Eochelew,  for  the  use 
of  the  Eamchatdales,  are  formed  of  a  rapid  cascade,  which 
falls  from  a  height  of  nearly  800  feet.  The  current  which 
it  forms  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  six  or  eig|i( 
broad.  The  water  is  extremely  hot,  and  seems  to  oontflin 
a  quantity  of  sulphates  and  nitrates,  mixed  with  calcareous 
earth.  On  the  west  of  Gulf  Penjina  there  is  a  considerable 
spring  of  warm  water,  which  falls  into  the  river  of  Tav»- 
tona,  and  emits  cloudy  vapours.   , 

Climate.  Knowing  the  utuation  and  nature  of  the  territory  of  Sibe-> 
ria,  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  its  physical  climate  oorres* 
ponds  to  its  latitude.  Three-fourths  of  this  country  are  in 
the  latitude  of  Norway  and  Lapland.  A  part  of  the  province 
of  Kolywan,  and  the  country  round  lake  Baikal^  are  in  the 

t  Gmdin,  Fbn  SOnriea,  Preftoe.      «PaDai,  Voyage,  torn.  IV.  p.  400-U04. 
«  Zdem^  t.  IV.  401-409. 
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ktiludeafLondon,  Berlin,  and  the  north  of  France.  But  the  BOOK 
temperature  of  the  moat  favoured  parts  of  Siberia  is  not  to  be  ^^^^T^^' 
compared  even  with  that  of  Norway.  The  cold  in  the  north- 
em  part  is  far  keener  and  more  constant  than  that  of  Lap.  Extzeme 
land,  and  the  same  intensity  is  sometimes  experienced  in  the  *^®^ 
mountains  on  the  south,  in  the  parallels  of  60^  and  66^ 
The  winter  is  nine  or  ten  months  long  almost  through  the 
whole  of  Siberia.     Snow  often  begins  to  fall  in  Septem- 
ber, and  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  see  it  in  May.    The  corn 
crops,  when  not  ripe  in  Augpst,  are  considered  as  lost. 
They  are  often  covered  with  the  snow  before  they  can  be 
cut  down.     To  the   east  of  the  river  Yenisei,  and  the 
north  of  lake   Baikal,   agriculture   is    almost   unknown. 
In  the  vast  morass  through  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
Obi  flows,  the  thaw  penetrates  only  about  a  foot.    NearEtenuake. 
Yakpotsk,  under  the  parallel  of  60*,  M.  Gmelin,  having 
eaused  the  earth  to  be  dug  on  the  S8th  of  June,  found  it 
froaen  at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet     The  inhabitants 
of  the  fortress  of  Argunsk,  in  the  parallel  of  M^^  say 
that  their  lands  in  many  places  only  thaw  an  ell  and  a 
half  deep,  and  that  the  subjacent  frost  renders  the  digging 
of  wells  impracticable  ^    At  Erasnoiarsk,  in  latitude  56^^ 
Dr.   Pallas  found  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  con- 
gealed* 

The  summer  heats  of  Siberia  are  short ;  but  they  are  Summtt 
powerful  and  sudden.     In  the  ndighbourhood  of  Yakootsk 
the  Tpngooses  (rften  go  naked  in  summer.    The  growth  of 
wheat,and  other  vegetable  species,  is  almost  visible  to  the  eye; 
But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  it  is  in 
vain  that  thfe  solar  rays  continue  night  and  day  to  influence 
a  soil  condemned  to  eternal  frost.    In  the  middle  of  the  Climate  of 
long  day  of  the  polar  circle,  a  north  wind  is  suffident  to^j^^ 
cover  the  waters  with  a  thin  crust  of  ice,  and  to  ^ve  a 
yellow  and  red  tinge  to  the  leaves  of  plants'.      Their 

'  Gmdin*!  TfB?di  in  Siberift,  II.  620—523.  (in  Gecman.)    Gcoigi,  Dm* 
aapdm  dc  U  Riurie,  I.  88—92. 
'  Si^ew,  in  PoUm'i  TisTds,  V.  US.  (8?o.  tnnibidon.) 
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BOOK   vegetation  is  often  limiCed  to  a  few  days;   and  in  that 

^""^^^'  short  interval  the  plants  flower  and  form  seed.  They 
sometimes  grow  in  the  morasses,  where  at  all  limes  we 
find  ice  on  raising  the  moss*. 

Stonns.  Storms  are  frequent  in  the  southern  parts,  among  the 

mountuns ;  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  thunder 
is  scarcely  ever  heard,  though  distinct  flashes  of  lightmng 
are  seen.     In  the  low  countries  of  the  Yenisei,  near 

Amoim      the  sea,  much  of  the  ainora  bcM^alis  is  seen,  from  Ae 

Boreaiii.  beginning  of  October  tUl  Christmas.  In  no  country  do 
these  brilliant  phenomena  appear  in  greater  magiuficenoe^. 
This  rigorous  climate,  while  it  banishes  luxury  ud 
indulgence,  does  not  secure  to  the  Siberians  the  privilqpe  of 
the  ancient  Hyperboreans,  who  knew  nothing  of  ^ease,  and 
died  only  of  the  exhaustion  of  old  age.^  It  is,  on  die  whole, 
favourable  to  the  human  species,  but  it  does  not  exclude 

Fog^  every  cause  of  disease.  The  perpetual  fogs  which  cover 
the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  Siberia  keep  up  a  seurvy 
in  these  countries.  We  are  toM  that  huntsm»  preserve 
themselves  by  drinking,  in  its  warm  sl&te,  the  blood  of  the 
animals  which  they  have  taken.  SimilaF  fogs  pievml  in 
the  steppe  of  Baraba,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  oadieetic 

Epidemics,  look.  In  tiie  momitaiBs  of  Daooria,  and  all  round  Nert- 
chinsk,  the  confined  air  of  the  narrow  valleys  produees 
fevers,  epilepsy,  and  scurvy.  Some  aseribe  these  effects 
in  part  to  metallic  viqpottrs  emitted  by  the  minos,  or  the 
metailurj^  operation  to  wUch  the  ores  ave  snl^ected.  In 
all  the  steppes  the  cattle,  and  still  moiw  the  bOTsesy  are 

Epiiootici.  liable  to  a  species  of  phigue  called  Yasooa  by  the  Tartars 
and  Russian^  which  shews  itself  by  buboes,  and  by  which 
men  also  are  liable  to  be  attaehedw  It  is  aseribed  to  an 
insect  to  which  Llnnseus  gave  the  name  of  Ftnia  k^- 


■  Compue  P«tTiii,  Bamond,  and  ocfaen,  quoted  in  the  fint  tolumc  of  the 
present  woik,  p.  468. 

kGnMifevnoimafM«,FMKe.    Gbmpm  Ae  flm  ftrfume  oftlit  pcemit 
work,  p.  366-^71. 


fuiBs:     In  IT&S  t\)k  dise^tte  carfi^  off  tXJe^iy  85,000  0DOfe 

Tke  ohirf  ptoduetkiiw  of  Siberia  fentthi  m  h^  (^Mfi6t^  Peodvc. 
cd.^MMThis  Gentry  »  cdlled  the  AossiMi  Pl6f*u.  BtUhmgh^'^^^^ 
fom  the  mntie  of  the  Rvniattt  ^Hs  kmvrto^  tkd  P^itM^n^,  bf  ^^^'^ 
BiBTiniaiw^  H  p6o|3de  of  Fimifsih^  dr  wfet  ttitt  lltfssiMI^  cdl 
/cAdMfe  ctfigio,  had  vwkcd  cxteaicVe  mikieft  in  the  Ui^Han 
Md  AitiCic  moudtams^  of  wbicif  trateii  tfr^  stUI  t4  t^  set^V. 
It  is  to  a  Dane  or  a  Butehnritoy  thftt  tfan  RuMtonii,'  \»MM 
the  rMgn  of  Aleixst  Michailowitcb^  owb  the  flrlt  fttig^^iotl 
for  th^  irotkklg  of  th6  ttiUiM    Peter  I.  emptb^i^  (^Mail 
nioera  to  open  the  nines  of  Pemia  and  SH^A.     tii^ 
sMbcesiors  opened  tho8&  tS  MxAjv^im  and  DtatMiritt. 

The  ptnacipal  golcl  ibinte  of  Siberia  are  those  of  iktiiMFj  Goldminet. 
id  the  district  of  KatJieriiibarg^  ob  the  east  side  of  the 
Uralkin  akoumaans.  It  was  in  1754  A&t  they  «refe  tt^t 
worked  fdt  gq\df  and  did  not  rise  to  any  iiii{k)ttM)ei?  fill 
the  tinte  of  Katherioe  II.  Fiwi  1744  to  1188  the^  yieKI- 
ed  1,198,000  tKAMesj  (L.  189,fiM(>  ^^  wJlitb,  ^^ti  fl^ 
eiqpienoe  was  deducted^  fhcns  lemtimd  of  ehAit  ^dSe  about 
800,000  KAibtes^  (L.lS6^fi6a)  The  nUnber  of  W6l*kineti 
elspldyed  ia  tiie  e^rtmcfioftare  upward^  of  8000,  o^  whom 
about  laOO  aye  daily  engaged  ^.  The  oee  is  ah  ik^od  p^ 
tesi  raided  with  quartz  which  eootaias  goM.  Aftef  all  the 
refining  processes,  the  gbM  i^  n6t  (lerfeedjy  pu^.  T^ttty 
or  thirty  zohnM»f  &  e,  3  jf  or  6  EngUsh  pound!  weight  of 
gold  are  obtain^  from,  500  poods,  or  1250  alone  wetght 
of  the  crude  ore.  Grdd  is  sometimes  ibdnd  maBriVe,  bat 
it  is  generally  mixed  with  diflferent  substances,  ^r- 
tieularly  nlver.  These  a^  the  oiAy  mtti^  that  are 
worked  for  goM.  Those  df  Kolywaa  and  of  NertcMnsk 
are  eonsidend^  as  silyer  Mines ;  but  thdr  produce  in  gold 
is  Unffittg. 

SiilM  is  rarely  found  in  a  nalive  states  bat  ofben  mixed  Sfltw 
with  gold,  aasd  in  one  of  the  DMoriaa  mountftdki  #itih 

•  Htonsmi,  StstiMehe  ScMUH^un^,  p.  S16i-3S6« 
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^^xviT  ^^'    "^^  eoraeous  ulver  ore,  Argmium  muriaiumy  if 
M.I  found  in  Schlangenberg,  in  the  Little  Altai,  where  sulphu- 

ret  of  antimony  and  silver,  and  arsenical  ore  and  copper 
.  pyrites  also  abound.  From  1745,  when  possessibn  was  taken 
of  these  mines  by  the  crown^  till  1787,  t.  ^.during  fiyrty- 
two  years  they  produced  24,460  pood's  (61 ,150  stone  weight) 
of  alver,  and  more  than  850  poods,  or  SI  25  stone  of  pure 
gold,  amounting  altogether  to  a  value  of  9(K  000,000  of  ru^ 
bles  (or  L.4^750,000.)  The  expenses  dunng  this  time, 
including  the  process  of  refining,  which  was  conducted 
at  Petersburgh,  did  not  exceed  7,000,000  rubles^  or 
L.  1, 109,000,  giving  thus  a  profit  of  88,000,000  of  rubles,  or 
L. 8,641 ,000,  which  is  still  more  considerable  when  we 
take  into  account  the  small  value  of  the  copper  money  in 
which  the  expenses  are  paid,  and  which  is  coined  in  the 
places  themselves.  The  silver  mines  of  Nertcbinsk,  which 
were  opened  in  1704,  ate  in  Daooria,  between  the  rivers 
Shilka  and  Argoon.  Their  number  is  great  The  ore  19 
rich  in  lead,  and  contiuns  but  little  silver,  yet  the  silver  is 
easily  extracted.  The"  workmen  are  about  2000  in  number, 
and  about  18,000  peasants  are  attached  to  the  concern  for 
the  cutting  of  timber.  From  1704  to  178T,  that  is  for 
eighty. three  years,  these  mines  produced  11,644  poodd  of 
silver,  (89}110  stone,)  from  which,  after  1752,  thirty-^two 
poods  of  ffllver  were  separated,  amounting  in  value  to- 
10,000,000  of  rubles,  or  L.l,l(f7,000. 
Copptt  Besides  the  copper  mines  in  the  Urailiah  mountains, 

^  there  are  some  in  the  Altai.     Their  produce  is  15,000 

poods,  but  is  nothing  compared  to  the  riches  of  the 
Uralians.  The  richest  mines  are  oh  the  Siberian  side, 
at  Turia-Wasiliewskoiy  Frolewskoi,  and  Ologowskoi.  They 
ate  found  at  the  limit  which  separates  the  schistous 
rocks  from  the  pure  limestone.  There  are  likewise  other 
important  workings,  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  Ural 
id  confounded  in  the  statistical  accounts.  In  1782, 190,752 
poods  of  copper  were  meltedy  and  of  these  124,962  were 
in  the  government  of  Perm,  and  probably  150,000  al- 
together came  from  the  Siberian  side  of  the  chain.     The 
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4X}ppeT  of  Siberia  is  -exceedingly  ductile.     The  jpievailiDg  ^52^i 
'Ores  in  the  mines  now  mentioned,  are  the  red  oxide  and  the 


blue  carbonate.  Malachite  or  stalagmitic  copper  is  found  J**^'*^?*^ 
here  m  the  greatest  perfection.  The  iron  mines  which  are 
diffu^  over  the  whole  of  Siberia  are  but  little  worked. 
The  peasantry  smelt  iron  in  the  neighbourfaooa  of  Kras- 
Jioiarsk  and  Yeniseisk ;  but  at  Nertchinsk  and  at  Koly wan^ 
the  other  more  yahiable  metals  are  so  productive  that  this 
.  is  despised..  In  die  Ural  mountains,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  chief  object  The  ores  are  found  alike  on  ^e  Euro- 
pean  and  the  Asiatic  mde.  Their  produce  in  1782,  was 
.3,940,490  poods  (9,851,825  stone  weight.) 

Siberia  undoubtedly  produces  other  metals ;  in  this  vast  Vmmu 
field  much  room  is  still  left  for  mineralogical  investigation.  BUMnh- 
There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  mercury.  Laxmann  saw  crys- 
tals of  cinnabar  thrown  on  shore  by  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of 
Fenjinsk.     The  red  lead  of  Siberia,  or  ohromate  of  lead,  is 
found  in  the  mines  of  Beresof,  in  a  sandy  and  micaceous  rock. 

Among  the  valuable  stones  «f  Siberia,  one  of  the  mostFtccioiti 
conspicuous  is  the  lim|nd  and  transparent  topaz  of  the^^ 
mountain  of  Adun-Bhoilon  in  Daooria,  and  of  the  moun- 
tain Totchilnua,  near  Mursinsk,  in  the  Ural.  It  has  also 
been  found  in  the  Kirguis  steppe,  and  on  the  rfiores  of  the 
Frozen  Sea.  At  Mursinsk,  chrysolite,  in  small  nine^ded 
prisms,  is  met  with.  The  Siberian  beryl,  or  the  occidental 
A^ia  marina^  is  common  both  in  the  Daoorian  and  Altai 
mountains.  A  prism  of  it  was  once  found  thirty  inches 
long,  and.  five  in  diameter,  but  it  broke,  these  large  prisms 
always  having  fissures*.  The  beryl  and  the  smoky  topaz BeryL 
are  often  found  in  the  same  matrice.  Sometimes  one  of 
them  passes  through  another,  a  phenomenon  common  in 
many  minerals^  and  once  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  pri- 
ority of  the  peQetrating  individual,  the  otlier  being  formed 
upon  it,  but  noif  better  explained  by  the  hjrpothesis  of  a  co- 
temporaneous  formation,  as  the  crystallizations  are  often 
found  reciprocally  to  impress  one  another.   Fine  crystals  pf 

•Pallas,  Nordische  beytrsge. 
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MQK   qrn^  «re  |ipt  r^     Tbon^  ^  Tkgoruk,  in  the  Altai,  are 

^^^"^"'  |rpppri^wrfi4-  TtP  pretended  «wi»lcfc  e£  the  Ural  were 
\w4pub^lf  gr^a  firy^a  9^  tbi^  species.  The  beautiAil 
^onef  i^U^  f^pj^'  v^nm^ 9  ai«  f^ry  fiaapid  crjetale  of 
q\»xt»y  fPPtaHUfig  gr^9^  ^  if^d  c^^iary  aehorl:   they 

Opd*.  «if9  f<>w4  W  ^b#  ITi^pI-  it  »s  doubled  vhetHer  Ifae  qpak  of 
^^f^^aa^^  tlw gimm9  lwd»  but  die  Siberian  onyxes 
fpe  F«Yy  ^ :  f4Ml^edpiU#9  aad  agates  aw  dmi^  Tlie 
tv\ie  gWFi^  is  «ffup(^  ^  dear.  It  is  polidud  at  Eatherm- 
^j[.  7h/^  Sibfffiafi  ^tVAaturioe  ia  a  traasluoent  raddiflb 
f9|r  hrn^yrj^  qw^  ^^taming  partides  of  miea,  ef  a  geld  or 
silver  colour.  It  i$  found  in  JJjni^  u^d  wh^n  poUshcd, 
t^  ^9  a§pfmm0  of  iMther  of  p^  The  nibdHte,  or 
^HlQrrP^lowr?4  fy^l^U  lound  at  Sarapulka,  not  ftr  ftom 
J4\ir^lf^,  i^  a  ftubj^  of  curiosity  and  diseussion  among 
gufi^c^tf^;  994  these  aresQBoe  eontradietions  in  their 
4wi4pli9%9  9f  M-  BfftaUte  is  aaaphibole  oryslaHiEed  in 
P^m%  9e^^tifl4  gl^een  and  blue  felftspar,  jasper  of  vari. 
gi^ifi  cqipprft,  bu^  in  y^ry  amall  pieces ;  bkok  and  white  gra- 
Jj^p^n  wi^  gc^p  vm^ ;  bhtf^k  povphyry,  feraied  on  the 
•y^fb^ry^i  in  tl^  AltiW  mpuptains,  a  wall  twenty  feet  high ; 

Luu&te.  Y^jiy  fi^e  lazuUtf  in  t)i^  Sl^dfwka  mountains,  near  the  lake 
Hfit^;  l;bi^  tw^pa^cnt  BfticA or  M^acovy  gkss,  found  oq 
(^(s  Alflop  «Ad  tbp  ]VLmi«>  tributary  livnrs  of  the  Lraa,  ia 
pi^f^  4^^  qr  ^v^  fe^  aqume,  and  the  gathmog  of  whidi 
fRffH?  ^%  9kmft  of  «9TeraI  litde  associatioas  among  the 
«WntrX  9^^!^  i  «vcb  ve  tfae  productions  most  desiring 
.  i(^  9f!i^^^  tjbpHgt  miAOh  minei^al  treasum^  no  doubt»  re- 
i^gy^  uaki^wn  ii^  tJt^i§  vast  eountiy. 

Nituwlcu»  \Ye^  ]^j[  remftrky  a^  om  of  the  natural  curiosities  of  this 
f^uptry,  t^e  i/oj^  of  Mtive  icon  found  in  IT49,  between 
^k;9B^  W4  Kai^APObiol-Ostrag^  a  mass  wnghin^  1680 
poifn4^  Wd  ^biqhf  «?CQrding  toa  tnulition of  the  Tartars, 
Iwid  ii^ljen  ffom  the  ateoqahere.  The  asbestos  of  the 
Uijils  ^  deserves  mentioa ;  of  this  substMce  napery, 
c^p^  pyr^,  and  gloves  have  been  woven,  and  scnne  years 
ago,  a  schoolmaster  offered  to  manufacture  from  it  paper 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  offices  of  the  fllus. 
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sian  national  records.     We  mu6t  aot  omit  mentioning  the   BOOK 
soft  and  almost  fluid  day  ealled  litbomarge,  or  "  rock  mar-^^^* 
row,^  found  on  the  eastern  coasts,  and  which  the  Tongooses  Bock  mar- 
eat  by  itself  or  with  milk,  without  suffering  from  it  any*^^* 
inconvenience.    Near  the  Ural  moiuitains,  powdered  gyp^ 
sum,  commonly  called  '^  rock  meal,'"   is  sometimes  mixed 
with  bread,  but  its  effects  are  pernicious.     In  the  whole 
of  Siberia^  there  is  found  on  the  aluminous  schistus,  an 
e£Sorescenoe  calkd  <^  rode  butter ;"  which  is  employed  Bock  but- 
by  the  people  as  a  cemedy  for  diariboeas  and  v^n^real  corn- 
jdaints  '. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  offers  less  variety.     In  a  climate  Vegetetion. 
so  rigmrous  none  but  the  most  hardy  plants  can  thrive ;  the 
oak,  the  hazel,  the  elder,  the  plane,  and  the  wild  apple  can- 
not stand  the  Siberian  winters ;  they  disappear  in  the  neigh« 
bourhood.of  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tobol.     The  oak  and  hazel  appear  again,  but 
feeble  and  languid,  on  the  banks  of  the  Argoon,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  DaocMfia;  the  lime  and  the  ash  cease  about  the 
Irtysh  4  the  pine,  which  in  Norway  reaches  the  parallel  of 
70°,  does  not  in  this  country  pass  that  of  €0*1     The  silver 
fir  goes  no  £surther  than  58^   The  common  gooseberry  bush 
which  grows  in  Greenland,  does  not  succeed  farther  north 
than  Turukbansk  on  the  Yenisei.     Potatoes  diminish  in 
uie,  till,  at  the  latitude  of  60®  they  are  no  laifger  than  pease, 
and  here  the  cabbage  acquires  no  head.     Notwithstanding 
tbese  effects  of  the  dimate,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the 
great  &berian  rivers  pass  through  mere  barren  wastes;  for 
they  are  skirted  with  thick  forests  of  elders,  willows,  elms, 
Tartarian  maples,  white  and  black  poplars,  and  aspens,  be- 
sides an  immense  quantity  of  different  i^ecies  of  the  pine 
tribe,  among  which  we  distinguish  the  Siberian  cedar,  or^^^fun 
the  Pinus  cembra,  which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  120 
feet,  and  its  rings  of  branches   sometimes   indicate  an    • 
age  of  150  or  SOO  jears.     It  is  only  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Yenisei  that  this  tree  displays  all  its  magnificence;  to 

/Gcorgi  m.  202,  297,  V.  126. 
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BOOK   the  jeast  it  diminishes  in  size,  and.  beyond  the  Lena  to* 
_    wards  the  shores  of  the  eastern  sea,  becomes  quite  dwarfish, 
though  suU  preserving  its  proportions.     The  balsam-pop^ 
lar  perfumes  the  ur  a  great  waj  round,  and  gives  out 
by  exudation  its  odoriferous  re^n.     Siberia  neither  pro- 
Fruit  tnei  duces  apples  nor  pears.     The  Fyrui  baccatOj  or  wild  pear 
^'^  of  Daooria^  only  yields  a  tasteless  fruit  of  the  size  of  a 
cherry.  The  fruit  of  the  Pffrua pmmfbRoj  or  Siberian  crab, 
is  also  small ;  but  the  berry-bearing  tinder^shrubs,  the  Av- 
bu8  chamasmorusj  HkeRabua  arcHcuSf  and  the  different  spe- 
cies of  vaccinium  abound,  and  agreeable  drinks  are  made 
from  them ;  the  steppes  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  cherfy  • 
tree,  the  Prwms  Jruticasa,  the  fruit  of  which  is  abdndant, 
and  is  used  for  making  a  kind  of  wine.     The  Prunus  Si- 
biricay  or  Siberian  apricot,  which  grows  only  in  Daooria, 
produces  a  sourish  fruit ;  the  wild  cherry  grows  in  every 
part  of  Siberia,  but  the  garden  cherry  becomes  languid  even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Issim. 
flowen.         During  their  short  summer,  these  vrild  countries  are 
adorned  with  a  considerable  number  of  beautiful  plants ; 
several  of  the  Ordiideae,  with  their  curious  and  brilliant 
flowers,   are  indigenous  in  the  forests  of  Siberia;    the 
Ophrya  monorchism  the  lily  of  the  valley,  black  and  white 
hellebore,  the  Siberian  iris,  the  Anemone  narciss^hra^  the 
thedictray  violets^  potentiUaSy  the  elegant  AHragalus  monia^ 
nuSf  present,  in  many  places,  an  astemblage  of  colours,  or 
exhale  a  mixture  of  perfumes  for  which  we  should  search 
in  vain  in  some  more  southern  countries      Bach  region  of 
Flora  of  the  Siberia  possesses  some  flowers  peculiar  to  itself.    The  spir-^ 
♦«n«         'cea  of  the  Altai  differs  from  that  of  Kamtchatka.     The 
handsome  bitter  vetch,  Robinia  caraganay  or  Siberian  pea- 
tree,  the  Daphne  aliaicay  the  Sophora  cdopecuroideSy  the 
dwarf  almond,  the  PotentiUa  JruHcoMy  the  Asphodelua  aU 
iaicuSy  the  Gerttiana  tdtaicay  the  Dianikus  superbuSy  the 
Valeriana  sibiricay  are  partial  to  the  Altai*  mountains,  at 
the  feet  of  which  the  blue  aster,  the  rosa  pimpineltifbliay 
and  wild  tulips,  variegate  the  hills  and  the  meadows.    It  is 
Of  Dwioria  in  Daooria  that  the  most  interesting  riches  of  the  Siberian 
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■     • 

flora  are  united ;  there  the  rocks  are  richly  coloured  by  two   BOOK 
rosaceous  flowers,  red  by  the  Rhododendron  daurimim^  and  ^^^^'^* 
of  a  golden  yellow  by  the  Rhododendron  chrysanthemumj 

along  with  the  Zofitcfra  9iEOfigt>'i^A9  ihe  Pmnne  Sibirica^ 
and  the  pale  stock.  With  this  assemblage  of  brilliant  co- 
lours are  intermixed  spots  of  dazzling  white,  produced  by 
the  flowers  of  the  wild  pear,  the  sweet  briar,  elder,  and 
Spirwa  chamcedryjolia.  At  the  bases  of  the  same 
mountains  grow  the  Anemone  pubatilla,  the  white  flower- 
ed paiomff  the  yellow  and  the  pink  coloured  Hatice^  the 
AmUt  sUnricfMj  and  twenty  species  of  potentiHaj  axiA  of  cen-- 
iaurea;  while  the  Gentiana  algida  displays  its  fine  blue  and 
white  flowers  at  the  foot  of  the  icy  alps,  and  the  rhodiola 
rosea  adorns  the  same  morasses  where  the  Siberian  willow 
waves  its  yellow  branches  •.  Eastern  Siberia  produces  a  jyo,  ofcnt- 
great  quantity  of  lilies ;  we  may  particularly  remark  the  *"*  Siberia. 
Kamtchatkan  Hly,  and  another  called  the  Lis  savanne^  the 
roots  of  which  are  esculent.  We  may  also  mention  the 
Heradeum  panacea,  and  the  Herackum  sibiricum  ;  by  dry- 
ing the  stems  of  these  two  plants,  the  Siberians  procure  a 
saccharine  matter  which  is  not  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  be 
of  much  utility.  By  subjecting  the  whole  plant  to  distilla- 
tion, they  manufacture  a  strong  liquor  which  is  not  at  all 
agreeable,  and  only  in  request  in  Kamtchatka^. 

The  true  rhubarb  has  been  sought  for  in  v^n  in  Sibe-  Medidnal 
ria.  The  Rheum  rhaponticum  grows  in  the  southern  moun-  P'*^*** 
tains  on  the  east  of  the  Yenisei.  There  are  three  plants 
which  may  be  used  instead  of  tea,  the  Saxifraga  crassi/b- 
2ta,  which  grows  on  the  Bieloi  mountains  near  the  Obi ;  the 
Rhododendron  dauricum,  and  the  Polypodium  Jlagransy 
which  grows  on  the  high  rocks  of  Daooria.  The  last  of 
them  is  used  as  a  cure  for  scurvy  and  gout. 

Gmelin  has  remarked,  in  the  preface  to  his  Flora  Sibiri-  Difierait 
ca,  that  the  vegetation  changes  its  character  when  we  pass  J^^* 
the  Yenisei ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  define  changes  of  that 

I  PaUas*6  Travels. 
^  Georgi,  III.  (yol.  vii)  p.  S^. 
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SQQK.  kind  with  precision.  It  is  cerUun  that  there  «re  tataiy 
XXXVIL  plants  which  do  not  roust  the  increase  of  c^  whic^  is  £eli 
when  we  pass  that  xiver ;  snch  are  the  Ctmvohdw  arvemiBf 
Campamda  cervkaria^  ConvaUaria  mujjatt$j  Mhammm  ea- 
tharticmi  and  Dac^Ui  ^omtrata,  Pallas  observes  Aat 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Undiu  mountains  sooae  Hunga- 
rian plants  are  found.  In  aa«*nding  the  Irtjsh  towards 
the  Altai  mountains,  we  b^in  to  observe  several  qpecies 
which  are  peculiar  to  Siberia,  and  their  number  increases 
when  we  pass  the  Yenisei  but  th^  only  become  abimdalDt 
to  the  east  of  the  lake  Baikal ;  Daooria  is  their  real  ooua- 
tiry ;  these  same  plants  do  not  make  their  appearance  in 
the  flat  and  wooded  country  between  the  Yenisei  and  the 
lake  Baikal.  We  only  find  here  the  plants  which  ore  usual 
in  cold  climata?,  and  common  even  in  Euox^ ;  but  on  the 
north-east  of  the  01m,  we  find  several  plants  peculiar  to 
the  Altajf  mountains!.  In  western  Siberia  on  the  Obi, 
Agricul-  agriculture  disappears  about  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  ladtude. 
^^'"^  In  the  eastern  part  of  it,  grain  has  not  be^i  found  to  ripen 

either  at  Ooddcoi,  which  is  under  55°,  nor  in  Kamtohalka 
at  51**.  The  highest  mountains  of  the  southern  £roDtier 
aretoo  cold  and  too  dry ;  thus,  three-fifths  of  Siberia  are 
not  susceptible  of  any  sort  of  culture ;  bnt  the  south-west 
parts  possess  remarkable  fertiUty.  On  the  north  of  Koly- 
wan,  barley  gives  a  return  of  twelve,  and  oats  of  twenty 
Npecies  of  f^^^  Buck-whcat  is  iqpt  to  shoot  in  this  black  and  light 
soil ;  but  when  sown  in  thinner  soil  it  g^ves  a  return  of 


from  twelve  to  twenty  fold.  The  greater  part  of  the 
tural  order  of  gramineous  plants  which  grow  in  Europe 
grow  also  in  the  south  of  Siberia;  but  only  the  winter  rye, 
barley,  and  oats  are  cultivated.  The  Tartars  who  are  fond 
of  white  bread  have  great  difficulty  in  rearing  a  litde 
wheat  Millet  thrives  in  the  west  of  Siberia.  The  Tar- 
tarian  buck-wheat  (pclygonum  Tartaricumy)  is  sown  in  the 
steppes  which  have  been  recently  cleared  by  means  of  fire. 
One  of  these  fields  has  for  three  or  four  successive  years 

*  FallM,  X.  IV.  p.  445,  456.  (txaoilitioii  b  quailo.) 
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givwi  •  retiiRi  of  In  or  fifiaen  fold,  widioiit  requiring  to  BOOK 
he  v&^o«ni»  tbo  gmin  wlnoh  Adk  during  hjurvegt  mMcmg  . 
tm  «eed  for  &e  ensmag  amp ;  but  the  weeds  progNsn^e- 
)/  isonMM  01  Attxnber.  Thu  st]^  of  agriculture  is  per- 
loQtly  «cll9lQd  to  the  mdolent  8sbfirine»  who  thuaih  the 
4(im  M  the  hvfeet  fi^  and  bam  the  stiaw  to  lave  then*- 
selyes  the  trouble  of  renumng  it.  If  die  workkig  ^ 
mimih  lAtfinal  Oftvigatiaiy  and  eonunefoial  eecMionij,  have 
JKM^V^  ffWW  flli^  impNTcneatB  in  Siberia  under  the 
J99t  th9W  V  Dmr  reigo^^  it  ia  but  [too  erident,  notwitfa- 
ftiiHr^ing  th^  ftuflpian  panag7rica»  that  agriculture  is  in  the 
mM9  9M/&  #9  it  was  fifty  or  eixty  jears  ago.  Bell  at  An. 
(fvmiQ^y,  qoore  thaa  half  a  century  back,  took  notice  of 
th«  abwdanoe  of  budk-whoat,  rios,  barley  and  oato  to  the 
sQutii  of  Tobolaki,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  hdce  Bal- 
lul  i  but  the  obetaeles  which  the  cLunate  prsBonts  to  the  "■ 
MlCMioB  of  agricukuBB  have  been  but  feebly  combated. 
Beyand  the  60th  parallel  of  ktitude,  and  the  llSth  of 
east  longitude,  (£rom  London,)  the  eercalia  do  not  succeed. 
In  the  north  they  azo  destroyed  by  the  cold ;  on  the  east 
the  fogs  prevent  them  from  ripening.  Thus,  two-thirds 
of  Siberia  are  desdtute  of  grain.  The  culture  of  potatoes 
beginB  to  mvpfly  its  place. 

Common  fine  giows  in  several  parts  of  the  Ural.  The  Flax,hemp, 
Lmfumf0mfm^  reaches  as  far  Tvffukhansk ;  hemp  grows  as 
far  north  as  65".  At  the  foot  of  the  Altai  mountains  some 
Tavtaia  make  thread  and  cloth  of  two  species  ci  nettles, 
the  DHkck  dkUca  and  tannaimaK  Hops  are  in  great 
abundance. 

Tlie  aniiTHil  kingdom  fills  a  great  pmtion  of  the  picture  Akim als. 
of  thia  wild  region.   Among  the  domestic  aninids  the  rein-  XUin^eer^ 
deer  is  the  most  oonspieuous.     We  have  seen  that  the  cold 
aopo  being  mor^  extended  in  Ana  than  in  Europe,  the 
rein-deer  come  down  to  a  lower  latitude^.     Pallas  and  So- 


<  Slotdi,  Tableau  de  la  Riunej  t.  I.  p.  249. 
^  Sae  Tot|  1.  p.  620. 
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BOOK  kolof  saw  large  flocks  of  them  on  the  mountains  bounding 
Chinese  or  Mongol  Tartary,  near  the  sources  of  the  Onon, 
between  49  and  50  d^reea  of  latitude.  Thus  the  coun- 
tries of  the  rdiHieer  and  camel,  whidi  are  separated  bj 
an  interval  of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  in  the  westam  part 
of  our  continent,  touch  one  another,  and  are  perhaps  min- 
gled in  the  countries  of  the  east. 
lit  vtMU  The  rein-deer  is  perhaps  the  greatest  blessing  that  nature 
has  bestowed  on  the  unfortunate  nomade  of  the  artic  regions. 
He  yokes.these  animals  in  his  sledge,  drinks  their  milk,  lires 
on  their  flesh,  and  clothes  himself  with  their  skins ;  thdr 
bladder  serves  him  for  a  bottle,  he  makes  thread  of  their 
intestines  and  their  tendons ;  and  he  sells  their  horns  for 
the  purposes  of  |diarmacy.  Rein-deers  are  not  expensive 
to  keep,  a  moss  which  they  find  under  the  snow  being  al- 
r  most  their  only  food.  They  can  diqiense  with  a  house  or 
stable  in  a  climate  in  which  other  animals  of  most  robust 
constitution  cannot  }ive  at  all.  fiut  this  animal  does  not 
perform  90  long  joumies  as  some  naturalists  have  asserted. 
It  is  fe^Ue,  ^nd  apt  to  get  out  of  breath.  A  yoking  of 
rein-deers  accomplishes  only  twelve  or  ^hteen  miles  in  a 
day.  A  Samoid  b  reckoned  a  rich  man  who  has  100  or 
150  rein-deers.  An  economical  Tongoose  keeps  as  many 
as  a  thousand;  a  Koriak  several  thousands;  and  we  are 
told  that  among  the  Tchootches  there  are  shepherds  frtio 
own  as  many  as  50,000^ 
Siberian  The  Siberian  dog,  resembling  the  wolf,  is  in  some  mea^ 
/^  sure  the  companion  of  the  rein-deer*  He  serves  as  an  ani- 
mal of  draught,  not  only  among  the  Kamtchatdales,  but 
among  the  Tongooses,  the  Samoids,  and  some  Ostiaks. 
He  runs  with  extreme  agility ;  but,  wild  and  difficult  to 
guide,  he  often  throws  himself  with  the  dedge  and  his 
master  over  dangerous  steeps ;  the  equipage  of  the  Kamt- 
chatdales is  on  thp  whole  very  bad.  They  feed  tlmt  dog^ 
on  dried  fish. 

It  does  not  appear  that  grazing  is  carried  to  such  per* 

'  Storch,  Tableau  Statistique  de  la  Russie,  U  II.  p.  195. 
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fection  as  it  miffht  attain  in  a  country  so  ridi  in  pastures.    BOOJC 
Among  the  Siberian  nations  the  Buriaites  and  the  Mon- 
gois  are  distinguished  by  their  numerous  flocks. 

The  horses  of  the  Mongob^are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  Hooml 
sometimes  they  are  striped  like  the  tiger,  or  spotted  like 
the  leopard.  The  great  nomade  nations  of  central  Asia 
are  fond  of  horse  flesh,  and  prefer  it  to  beef.  They  often 
dry  it  in  the  sun  and  wind,  and  then  eat  it  without 
farther  pi^eparation.  An  adon^  or  stud  of  a  noble  Mon« 
gol  contains  three  or  four  thousand  horses  or  mares. 
The  Tartars  of  western  Siberia  have  taken  along  ¥rith 
them  in  their  migration  the  favourite  animal  of  their  na- 
tion, the  horse.  He  wanders  in  the  steppe  of  Barabin  in 
immense  droves.  The  greater  part  of  the  Siberian  horses 
are  white.  The  sheep  are  of  the  broad-tailed  kind ;  but  Sheep* 
the  people  procure  the  lambs^  skins  which  are  so  delicate 
and  so  well  prepared,  only  by  cruelly  opening  the  bodies 
of  the  pregnant  ewes.  The  black  cattie  of  Russia  trans-  Gitile> 
ported  to  Siberia  have  diminished  in  nze,  but  improved  in 
strength.  In  general,  the  animals  which  belong  properly 
to  the  plateau  of  central  Asia  extend  mote  or  less  into 
the  southern  mountains  of  Siberia.  The  camel  not  only 
comes  thither  in  the  caravans,  but  he  lives  in  Daooria  with 
the  Kussian  Mongols. 

Next  to   Nortii   America  and  Southern  Africa,  this  Wild  aaii. 
country  is  the  most  extensive  hunting  ground  in  the"* 
world.      But  the  Russians  have  employed  this  resource 
with  too  gireat  eagerness.      The  animals  of  chace  now  get 
beyond  their  reach,  or  diminish  in  number'". 

The  best  sables  are  found  at  present  in  the  neighbour*  SiOiIeei 
hood  of  Yakootsk  and  of  Nertchinsk;  but  they  are  in  great- 
er  numten.  in  Kamtchatka.  Different  expedients  are  em- 
ployed,  but  chiefly  blunt  arrows,  for  killing  these  ani- 
mals without  injuring  the  skin,  which  is  often  worth  ten 
pcftmds  on  the  spot      The  skin  of  the  Canis  Ijfcaon,  or 

"■  Frddromtu  flone  tomcMy  par  M.  Dingabeki,  I).M.  of  the  uniVeni^y  o^ 
Hoioow,  Gottingen^  1804. 
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AOOK    black  fox,  sdls  at  1000  rubles,  of'  nearly  L.I6O;  and  one 
XXXVII.  ^£>  ^Y^^^  ^^jj  p^yg  ^jjg  ^^  j^g  f^^  ^  whole  village. 

The  Cants  lagopuSy  or  I^taiSf  the  rock  or  ice  fox",  whose 
colour  is  generally  white,  but  sometimes  bluish,  inhabits 
the  icy  zone,  Kamtchatka,  and  the  eastern  islands.     This 
animal  rivals  the  monkey  in  the  dexterity  of  his  mischiev- 
ous pranks.     The  other  aldtnafs  thai  are  hunted  for  the 
sake  of  their  skins  are  the  ermines,  marmots,  martins, 
squirrels,  and  6ther^  of  l^ss  value.     The  silrer-toloured 
squirrels  of  the  country*  of  the  Teleoots  are  much  es- 
teemed.    The  white  bear  is  the  most  formidable  among 
the  wild  beasts  of  Siberia.      The   hunter   nevertheless 
attacks  him  with  the  lance,  and  the  stupid  animal,  seat- 
ed on  his  two  hind  legs,   allows  the  deieuUy  weapon  to 
approach.     The  brown  bear  is  also  common.     £te  is  des- 
troyed by  many  ingenious  devices.     The  Eoriaks  ^cceed 
in  hanging  him  up  on  trees  by  a  bait  fixed  to  a  strap.    In 
the  mountains  they  watch  the  path  where  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  pass,  and  place  on  it  a  noose  of  a  rope  which 
has  a  heavy  log  tied  to  its  other  end.     When  the  animal 
finds  himself  caught  in  this  manner,  he  exhausts  himself 
by  dragging  the  weight  along,  or  he  furiously  attacks  the 
log,  or  throws  it  down  a  steep,  and  then  is  dragged  over 
along  with  it       The  ounce  makes  his  appearance  in 
Daooria ;  the  lynx  and  the  glutton  are  inhabitants  of  eve- 
ry part  of  Siberia* 
The  elk.        The  elk  is  diffused  over  a  great  part  of  Siberia,  but  does 
not  pass  the  latitude  of  65°.     It  is  hunted  in  March^  when 
the  surface  of  the  snow  begins  to  melt.     The  huntsman 
glides  easily  along  with  his  broad  woodeii  pattens,  while  the 
elk  ranks  at  every  step.  We  ought  also  to  take  notice  of  the 
tdhia,  or  wild  horse,  in  the  steppes  of  Isam ;  the  Icocian, 
or  wild  ass ;  the  dchighek&j  or  Equus  hemionuSj  a  sort  of 
mule ;  the  stag,  the  roebuck,  the  qnUkpe-Mtgay  the  arUe- 
Jiyns-gtiUurosaj  or  h^draphobd  of  Daooria,  the  argali,  or  ovU 
musmony  who  extends  from  Caucasus  to  Kamtchatka; 

■GmcUn,  Not.  Comment.  Petrop.  V.  3^8. 
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some  wild  boars  on  the  banks  of  the  iFtysii ;  the  musk  am-  BOOK 
mal^  though  rare;  and  a  great  muslier  of  beavers,  particn-  ^  •  ^^' 
larly  in  Kamchatka ;  but  as  for  the  dtet,  or  zibeth,  of 
which  several  authors  speak,  aaturalists  do  not  seem  to 
know  it ;  perhi^  the  anknal  intended  i»  ar  species  of  musk 
rat,  (iorex  fnoe^akaj  whkh  lires  not  in  Siberia,  but  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Kaaoa,  the  Samam,  the  Wc^ga,  and.the 
Don*. 

Siberia  posocoocti  idso  varioiis  smidl  atrimais  worthy  of  Hares,  mtir 
notice^  such  as  the  hare  of  Daooria,  (Leptir  ioldi)  the  hare."^  ""^' 
of  Mongolia,  or  Lepw  ogotona^  which  extends  to  the  Aleu- 
tian islands ;  ^  motratain  hare,  which  makes  a  regular 
provision  of  hay ;  tile  moles,  and  several  other  animals  of 
the  tat  and  mouse  kind,  among  which  we  may  mention  the 
hnnmiiig,  whidi  often  emigrates  in  cokmies,  always  takinjg 
a  stivi^t  direction,  and  the  species  edHied  the  Mus  ctcono- 
fMcm»9  and  the  SfuB  ioeMi&f  who  store  up  in  their  holes 
confiBdensUe  quantities  of  omotis  and  other  esculent  roots, 
which  the  Siberian  dUigi^ntly  searches  out  to  iq[>ply  them  to 
his  <nm  iise« 

Both  inhabitants  md  travellers  het«  are  tormented  with  Inseetf. 
insects ;  die  air  is  darkened  with  mosquitoes,  and,  notwith- 
stan^ng  ihe  intense  o<dd,  the  houses  are  infe^ed  with  bugs. 
The  BktHa  indica,  or  kakeriak,  imroduced  from  more 
southern  ports  by  Eiachta,  has  ^[»iead  to  the  banks  ot  the 
Wolga.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  propagate  the 
bee  in  Siberia. 

This  country  abounds  in  excellent  winged  game,  such  Birds. 
as  wild  ducks,  geese,  swans,  water-hens,  wood-cocks,  and 
partridges.  Among  the  birds  of  passage  wc  distinguish 
the  polar  goose  and  the  Anas  ghciaUs.  Eastern  Siberia 
and  Kamtdiatka  possess  a  species  of  goose,  the  Anas  gran- 
(&,  which  lives  at  sea,  and  is  sometimes  dirown  on  shore 
m  thousands. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Rusnans  do  not  attempt  any 
whale  fifidiing  in  that  part  of  the  Frozen  Sea  which  Kes  east 
from  Norra  ZemUa,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  only  a  long 

•  S^rdi,  t  II.  p.  34, 
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BOOK   Strait.     Herrings  and  other  fish,  as  welias  the  great  cetir^ 

, J  ceous  tribes,  must  aboond  in  that  sea.     The  Samoides  are 

the  only  fishers  in  it ;  they  catch  in  the  Gulfs  of  Obi,  and 
of  Kara  particularly,  the  belouga  de  mer  or  Delphinu8  Uti- 
COS  which  measures  three  fathoms  in  length,  as  well  as  the 
Delphinua  area.     They  fish  in  large  quantity  the  Salmo 
nasus  and  the  Sahno  autwmtalisy  the  last  of  which  ascends 
from  the  Frozen  Sea  into  all  the  rivers  with  stony  beds, 
as  the  Yenisei,  the  Lena,  and  others  to  the  east,  but  does 
not  enter  the  Obi,  which  has  a  shmy  and  earthy  bottom  ; 
the  case  is  the  same  with  the  white  trout. 
Fiifa«  of        In  compensation  for  this,  the  Obi  produces  very  large 
Y«2S;Ac.«P^li»8S,  numberless  swarms  of  sturgeons,  white  sahnon, 
pikes,  eels,  and  eel-pouts ;  besides  many  of  which  we  only 
know  the  Russian  and  Ostiak  names,  requiring  from  the  na- 
tiuralist  long  discussions.  Many  of  these  fish  ascend  fix>m  the 
sea ;  others  come  down  from  the  lakes  and  smaller  streams  ;• 
they  are  almost  all  obliged  to  quit  the  Obi  on  the  approach- 
of  winter,  before  its  waters  become  corrupted  under  the 
ice.     This  putrefaction  arises  solely  from  the  marshy  qua- 
lity of  the  soil,  and  the  slowness  of  its  course ;  some  also 
ascribe  it  in  part  to  the  saline  particles  brought  down  by 
the  Irtysh  and  the  Issim ;  this  is  not  so  well  substantiat- 
ed.    The  waters  of  rivers  which  run  over  a  pebbly  bed 
continue  pure  at  their  mouths ;  several  species  of  fish  live 
in  these  parts  alone.     The  putrid  waters  disappear  in  the 
spring,  when  the  melting  of  the  snow  supplies  the  river 
with  fresher  and  better  water.     The  waters  of  the  Irtysh 
being  somewhat  calcareous,  maintain  excellent  sturgeons.- 
The  sterlets  and  eel-pouts  of  that  river  are  very  large.  The 
Yenisei,  the  Lena,  and  the  other  rivers  of  eastern  Siberia, 
abound  in  salmon  and  trout. 
Fuh  of  the       The  fisheries  of  the  coast,  and  among  the  islands  of  the 
"^  ocean,  are  very  rich,  and  very  remarkable  even  considered 
as  an  article  of  physical  geography.      The  sea  between 
Mantchooria,  Siberia,  Kamtchatka,  and  the  Eurile  islands^- 
is  a  real  Mediterranean.     The  sea  lying  between  Asia, 
America,  and  the  Aleutian  islands,  partakes  very  much  of 
the  same  character.     In  these  two  ichthyological  rqpons 
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ate  S6en  numberless  shoals  of  those  sjngiilar  «^iw*qlft  which   BOOK 
hold  an  intermediate  place  between  quadrupeds  and  fishes,  ^XXVII> 
as  whales,  sea-bears,  sea-wolves,  manatis,  and  sea-otters. 
Our  account  of  these  is  reserved  for  the  description  of 
Russian  America. 

Such  is  the  picture  which  the  phyacal  geography  of  Si- 
beria at  the  present  time  presents ;  but  it  must  have  been 
different  at  an  epoch  when  large  herbivorous  animals,  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  torrid  zone,  occupied  rich  pastiures, 
which  must  then  have  supported  them  in  this  country,  and 
which  presuppose  a  very  mild  temperature.  We  have  al-  Remainf  of 
ready  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  numerous  re-  ^°'"**,1  •' 

•^  warm  cli  • 

mains  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  and  other  animals  of  mates, 
the  torrid  zone,  whidi  have  been  found  in  Siberia  along  tlie 
Issim,  the  Irtysh,  the  Obi,  and  the  Yenissei,  and  on  the 
very  shores  of  the  Frozen  SeaP.  The  bodies  of  these  qua- 
drupeds are  found  mixed  with  sea-shells  and  bones 
which  appear  to  be  skulls  of  the  largest  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean^ ;  they  are  met  with  along  the  river  sides,  and  in 
beds  of  earth,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  in  a  pebbly  stratum. 
The  Liaikhof  islands  are  composed  entirely  of  sand  and 
the  bones  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  mammoths  or 
Siberian  elephants,  quite  entire,  with  part  of  the  skin  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation '. 

These  astonishing  remains  of  an  animal  population  fo-  Hypothi 
reign  to  the  present  climate  of  Siberia  have  given  rise  to*°  ****^ 
various  conjectures.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refute  the 
learned  Bayer,  who  wished  to  consider  them  as  be- 
longing to  elephants  which  accompanied  the  Mcmgolian 
and  Tartar  armies.  The  immense  number  of  bones  found 
is  adverse  to  such  a  theory,  although  no  admixture  of  the 

f  See  ToL  I.  pb  276,  283. 

<  Acta  Peteopolitana,  177S.  t  XVIl.  p.  ^62.  Compare  Pelki,  Vojnigtt, 
t.  IL  p.  10,  377.  403.  t.  III.  p.  F4,  U6.  t.  IV.  p.  50,379,  459. 

'  Ibid.  IV.  p.  130.  Adams*!  Joaauj  to  the  Froaen  Sea*  in  the  £pbtma» 
rides  geogr.  of  Weimar,  XXV.  p.  259,  &c 
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BOOK    remains  of  marine  animals  had  been  present.    Pallas  thinks 

XXXVII  •  • 

'  that  they  may  hare  been  carried  to  their  present  ^tuotion 

by  a  deluge;  but  they  present  no  trace  of  having  been  roll- 
ed or  dragged  along  for  any  length  of  way.  These 
circumstances  concur  to  make  us  consider  them  as  the  re^ 
mains  of  animals  which  had  lived  in  the  very  places 
m  which  they  are  fbiind.  But  how  could  these  ani- 
mals have  subsisted  in  a  country  so  barren  and  so  cold  ? 
For  the  solution  of  this  problem,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Siberia  must  have  been  at  one  time  much  more  temperate 
and  fertile  than  now.  Was  this  owing  to  a  different  po- 
sition of  the  ecliptic,  producing  a  diffierent  state  of  the 
terrestrial  zones  ?  Geometricians  and  astronomers  are  not 
inclined  to  admit  the  possibility  of  any  such  alteration  in 
the  astronomical  position  of  the  globe.  There  is  another 
fact  which  is  worthy  of  mention,  that,  though  we  should 
not  expect  in  Siberia  the  wonderful  activity  of  the  rnadre^ 
pores  which  in  the  equatorial  seas  rear  new  islands,  yet 
the  lake  of  Kamyschlowa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtysh, 
not  far  from  Petropaulofek,  is  encircled  with  successive 
banks  of  coral,  and,  according  to  some  authors',  it  would 
appear  that  the  madrepores  even  still  continue  to  form 
new  banks.  A  more  full  investigation  of  this  fact  might 
throw  a  great  light  on  the  physical  history  of  the  globe. 
Perhaps,  as  these  madrepores  retain  their  activity  in  cold 
seas,  or  may  belong  to  species  differently  constituted  in 
their  relations  to  temperature ;  so  the  large  quadrupeds 
may,  in  like  manner,  have  been  different  species  which  w«pe 
adapted  to  a  Siberian  climate,  and  lived  on  a  vegetation 
which,  though  not  vigorous,  was  extended  over  a  wide  ter- 
ritory. With  regard  to  the  accident  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  so  many  to  deposit  their  bones  in 
the  same  heap,  it  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  as  a  point  of 
conjectural  physical  history  it  is  not  limited  to  Siberia. 

•  Gcorgi,  III.  lOil. 
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lU  Nations^  Provinces^  and  Tazons. 

Whsn  we  mean  to  ^ve  a  description  of  an  extensive  BOOK 
eountry  in«detail,  it  presenjta  itself  in  two  different  points  ^^^^^^^- 
of  view,  wluch  have  two  correspwding  modes  of  subdivi- 
BMO*  II  m%y  be  divided  into  goyenuoents^  provisoes, 
and  dbtriels.  It  may  also  be  dividfed  according  to  the 
BatiMU»  which  inhafaiA  it  The  one  of  these  methods  i^ 
that.  c£  chorogmphy ;  the  ether,  that  of  ethnography. 
We  usually  begin  with  the  finst.  In  the  present  inataoee 
WB  shall  bogia  wiA  the  last,  as  an  ODder  fitted  to  inipart 
boldi  greater  dearnesss  and  greater  iiHerest  to  our  des^ 
eriptions. 

The   Bussianfi)    Cossacks,    and  other  colonists  from  Siberisn. 
Europe^  inhabit  chiefly  the  towns  and  military  sK^Mions  of  ^^^ 
Siberia.     Sone  oi  them  are  descended  firom  the  soldiers  nations. 
tmployod  in  the  conquest  of  the  country;   others  are 
craninala  aent  thithflv  in  banishment       To  these    two 
elasses  are  tabe  added  adventurers^  deserters  among  the 
peasantry,  and  mined  merchants  who  have  sought  here 
the  means  of  repairing  their  fortunes.      These  different 
classes  of  colonists,  burying  themselves  in  a  vast  desert, 
have  joined  to  their  ori^nal  grossness  that  which  is  generated 
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BOOK  eby  a  savage  dimate.  But,  if  ignorance,  indolence  and 
xxxTiii.  drunkenness  often  encroach  on  their  happiness,  we  find 
them  praised  by  travellers  for  their  generous  hospitality, 
their  frank  gaiety,  and  the  good  order  which  prevails 
among  them.  Only  a  century  ago  the  Siberians  were 
considered  as  so  savage  a  raoe,  that  Peter  the  Great  con- 
ceived that  he  could  not  inflict  a  severer  punishment  on 
his  mortal  enemies  the  Swedes  than  to  send  them  to  Sibe- 
ria. The  consequence  was,  that  these  honourable  exiles 
introduced  into  that  country  the  customs  and  the  manu- 
factures of  Europe.  While  employed  in  ameliorating 
their  own  situation,  they  civilized  the  people  among 
whom  they  came.  The  Swedes  founded,  in  1713,  the 
first  school  at  Tobolsk ;  there  they  taught  German^ 
Latin,  French,  geography,  geometry,  and  drawing.  In 
Progren  tf  igoi     Mr.  Kotzebue  found  in  that  place  people    who 

ClTllUSllOD*  X  A        * 

studied  the  Russian,  French,  and  German  literature,  and 
saw  his  own  plays  acted  oii  a  public  theatre^  These 
were  symptoms  of  the  extended  progress  of  the  Siberians 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  miiid.  At  the  same  lame,  the  go- 
vemors,  and  the  civil  and  military  ofilcers  have  introdvc^ 
ed  into  the  Siberian  towns  die  manners  of  Petersburg, 
with  the  Russian  vanity  and  ostentation.  Mr.  Lesseps 
saw  elegant  carriages  rolling  alodg  the  streets  of  Irkutdc. 
But  this  refinement  of  the  manners  of  the  Siberians  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  extending  to  the  small  towns 
and  the  villages  which  are  sadly  scattered  in  the  midst  of 
JLifeof  vast  forests.  Some  farmers,  rich  in  flocks,  scarcely  know 
TUtThun-  *®  ^^  °^  money,  and  lead  a  life  altogether  patriarchal, 
ten,  &c.  The  hunters,  ranging  the  deserts,  are  transfonned  into  a 
sort  of  savages.  The  frozen  ground  serves  them  for  a 
bed ;  they  quench  their  thirst  with  the  berries  of  the 
thickets;  they  even  drink  the  blood  of  the  anknals  im* 
mediately  after  they  are  shot.  The  Cossack  who,  at  To* 
bolsk  or  at  Irkutsk  finds  himself  confounded  with  tbe 
populace,  becomes  a  sort  of  monarch  when  sent  among  the 

•  Kotzebue's  Account  of  the  mott  remarkable  year  of  his  Life. 
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Samoids  or  the  Yookaghires  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  to  BOOK 
maintain  the  social  order  of  the  country.  He  has  a  cot^^f^^][^ 
tage  for  his  palace,  and  a  corporal^s  staff  for  a  sceptre ;  the 
delicacies  of  his  table  consist  in  salmon,  the  flesh  of  the 
rein-deer,  and  the  heads  of  bears.  Some  Cossack  families 
established  in  the  towns  have  obt^ed  the  rank  of  dvoriai- 
nifiy  or  patrician  nobles  ^-— The  merchants  of  Siberia  are 
chiefly  itinerant,  going  from  town  to  town,  and  from  mar- 
ket to  market. — The  number  of  Europeans  estabhshed  in 
that  country,  and  of  Siberiaks,  or  descendants  of  Europe- 
ans^ amounts  at  present  to  half  a  million. 

The  numerous  Tartar  colonies  occupy  the  south  part  of  Tartar 
the  government  of  Tobolsk.  .  Those. removed  farthest  to^*****™^ 
the  east  are  the  Biriusses,  the  Eatschinzi  or  Katschinians,  Buian, 
and  the  Beltires.     These  three  tribes,  more  or  less  mixed  KatKhi- 
with  Mongolian  blood,  Uve  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aba- 
kan, a  river  which  falls  into  the  Upper  Yenisd".     The 
Katschinians  are  rich  in  cattle.     Their  beardless  visage 
indicates  a  mixture  of .  Mongolian  blood.     They  have 
;unong  them  some  dextrous  magicians,  who  dress  like 
.the   French  ^     In  the  south  the  Sayanians  occupy  the  Sayaniaiw. 
iiigh  mountains  of  that  name.     These  nomades  have  some 
.featxures  of  resemblance  to  the  Mantchoos^.     A  tribe  of 
.Teleooles^  or  Telengutes,  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tdflootet. 
.Xutznesk ;  the  greater  part  of  them  live  in  the  Ealmuk 
country.    The  Russians  call  them  white  Kalmuks.    Some 
.  of  them  who  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  baptism  still 
.neglect  the  greater  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
.church.     Their  language  is  half  Mongolian^     In  going  Tartars  of 
down  the  rivers  Tomsk  and  Tchulym,  we  find  two  Tartar  q.^|'^ 
odoniea,  called  after  the  names  of  these  rivei^s.      The&£- 
Tchulym  Tartars  speak  a  dialect  consisting  of  Tartar, 


^  Geoigi,  BuMic.  II.  (voL  4to.)  1009. 

•  Pallas,  Voyagei  en  Riisne,  IV.  580.  4to. 

^  6meliD*8  Tn?el8,  IV.  370.  Sro.  (in  Gcrmao.) 

*  Georgi,  Deacription  of  Kiusian  nations*  ^  II.  240,  in  German.    Yoeali. 
PetfopoItL  No.  101. 
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BOOK    Buriaite-Moiigolutti,  and  soUe  Yakoot  wordift'.      Amaag 
^^,^^^^^'  various  insi^mficant  tribes,  we  may  nehtiim  the  iMMnn^ 
who  call  themsehrc^B  tn  the  sb^ular  number  Aba^  and 
in  the  plural   Jhdbar.     They  live   among  the   Tden- 
gootes.     In  paddLDg  the  Obi  w6  find  the  Barabimain,  (Ba^ 
BwabintzL  rabintzi,)  who  Hve  by  fishing  and  their  flocks,  in  the  gMct 
steppe  known  by  this  name.     Some  of  them  are  Mahome- 
the  Obi»     tons,  and  the  rest  pagans.     The  Tartars  of  the  OU  lire 
Tan,&c.    g^iig  the  left  bank  dl  that  river,  as  £ar  as  the  environs  of 
Narym.     Those  of  Tobolsk  live  on  the  two  banks  of 
the  river  of  this  nam^  from  the  fipontier  ail  the  way  to  ita 
^oath.     The  Taraltans,  in  the  district  of  Tarn,  speak  the 
same  dialect  as  the  preceding.      The  TuralinEi  or  Torafi- 
nians,  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Tartats  of  Siberia,  in- 
habit the  towns  and  vilkges  vtualed  bn  the  banks  elf  the 
TfltFa,  from  the  modnlains  till  it  reaches  the  Tobol.     They 
were  foraUy  Vaptizedin  the  river  by  Philo{q>ei,  a  nobleman 
or  ecclesiastical  dignitELry,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Cossacka. 
Manners  of     The  oon^titiitiott^  of  the  Tartars  ore  genemlly  robust 
thcTartM*.^^  vigorous.     Their  simple  mode  of  life,  their  fru^idity, 
and  their  oleaaliness^  protect  them  from  the  greater  part 
of  contagious  and  malignant  diseases,  excepting  the  ^m^ 
pox,  which  has  at  different  times  spread  temble  ravages 
amibng  thetn.     The  cleanliness  and  tempenuice  of  tins 
Jieople  chiefly  depefad  on  their  religion.     The  KcM^ftti  en- 
joins them  to  wash  themselves  senvral  times  a^-dayc*     By 
forbidding  the  use  of  ^iritous  and  vinoiM  liquors,  it  se- 
bures  them  from  the  consequences  of  Rusbian  drunkenness. 
The  commandment  which  prescribes  abstinence  is  less  fa- 
vourable to  health.    The  Tartars  observe  205  lasting  days 
in  the  year.      The  whole  number  of  Tartar  tr%es  ttii^ 
amount  to  a  peculation  of  100,000. 
Mongolum      We  now  proceed  to  mention  such  Mongolian  tribes  as 
have  fallen  under  the  Russian  sway.     The  true  Mongols 

'  Vocab.  Petiop.  No.  96. 

s  "II  donnc  m^ine  dcs  preccptcf  que  Ics  fenunts  son  tobligeet  de  suinc  dui 
Ics  aeeidcns  proj^res  it  Icur  km.*' 


triboi. 
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live  about  Eiachta  and  Selinginsk,  and  are  in  small  num.  BOOK 
ber.  The  Bopriaites,  or  Barga-Buratt,  a  great  Mongolian  xxxvin, 
cace,  have  peopled  almost  the  whole  province  of  Irkutsk,  Booriaitei. 
and  that  of  Nertchinsk ;  they  are  computed  at  98,000 
80uls^  In  their  exterior  the  Booriaites  resemble  the  Kal- 
muka.  There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  fat  people  among 
them ;  they  have  still  less  hair,  and  many  of  them  have  no 
be<utl  whatever.  Their  complexion  is  pale  and  yellow.  They 
are  deficient  in  corporal  strength ;  a  Russian  of  the  same 
age  and  size  with  a  Booriaite  is  a  match  for  several  of  them 
in  wrestUng.  The  Booriaites,  however,  enjoy  good  health, 
though  they  seldom  reach  an  advanced  age.  The  small- 
pox, <Mice  destructive  to  this  tribe,  has  stopped  its  ravages 
sinee  the  establi^ment  of  an  institution  for  inoculation  at 
Irkutsk.  The  itch  is  very  prevalent  among  them, 
and  promoted  by  th^  manner  of  living  and  clothing. 
To  the  east  of  lake  Baikal  they  make  use  of  warm  baths 
in  chronic  diseases.  Their  physicians  are  shamans. or  sor- 
cerers, who  attempt  to  cure  them  by  sacrifices  and  talis- 
mans rather  than  by  natural  remedies.  The  Booriaites 
speak  a  very  rude  dialect  of  Mongolic,  rendered  unintelli- 
^ble  by  frequent  tranE^)ositions  and  changes  of  conso- 
nants i. 

The  third  race  of  indigenous  inhabitants  of  northern  Tongoosof, 
Asia  is  that  of  the  Tongooses,  who  call  themselves  CEvcen.  ^'     ^*°* 
The  Chinese  call  them  Solon  %  and  the  Yookageers  £r- 
peghi.     They  have  a  common  origin  with  die  Mantchoos. 
The  Tongooses  are  distinguished  by  their  regular  confor- 
mation. They  are  usually  of  a  middling  size,  limber,  and 
well  made.     Their  countenance  is  less  fi.attened  than  that 
of  the  Kalmuks;  with  small  and  lively   eyes,  the  nose 
well  {M-oportioned,  the  beard  thin,  the  hair  black,  and  the 
expi^efiBion  agreeable.     The  Tongooses  are  subject  to  few  Constitu- 
diseases;  yet  they  seldom  attain  old  age,  which  proceeds^''' 

^  Heym,  Encyclopjdle  Riuse,  p^  219,  (edition  of  17B8-5.) 
<  Fi8cher*8  History  of  Siberia,  I.  p.  33.    Gmdin's  Travels,  III.  p.  370. 
Georgi's  Description  of  the  Russian  nations,  IV.  p.  430.  (all  in  German.) 
'  ^  Fischer*8  History  of  Siberia,  I.  465,  note  16.    Pallas,  ^I^moirei  Histor. 
sur  les  Mongols,  1.  p.  2,  (in  German.) 
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BOOK   from  their  climate,  and  their  laborious  and   dangerous 

xxxvm  mode  of  life.      Sometimes  the  small-pox  makes  terrible 

ravages  among  them.     The  priests  of  tfaor  idolatry  are 

their  physicians.     Among  the  Tongooses  the  senses  of 

sight  and  hearing  are  incredibly  acute;    the  organs  of 

taste,  smell,  and  touch  are  less  sensible.     These  nomades 

are  well  acquainted  with  every  tree  and  every  rock  within 

theit*  dbtrict  They  can  point  out  with  certainty  a  road  of 

a  hundred  miles,  by  describing  the  stones  and  trees  whidi 

occur  in  it;  and  can  give  sure  directions  to  travelers. 

They  follow  the  game  by  the  slight  marks  which  their 

steps  leave  on  the  grass  or  on  die  moss.     They  have 

KtligioB.    never  submitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism.      Their  religion  is 

a  branch  of  Shamanism.     Thdb:  supreme  divinity  is  caUed 

Boa.     Polygamy  is  allowed  among  them.      Their  princes 

are  called  Tai-Sha,  a  term  which  appears  to  be  Mongolic 

The  language  of  the  Tongooses  is  a  dialect  of  Mantchoo, 

with  a  mixture  of  Mongolic  words,  chiefly  consisting  of 

such  as  denote  objects  relating  to  civilized  habits^     The 

Tongoos  language  comprehends  eight  or  ten  dialects. 

Thb  tribe  pitches  its  moveable  dwellings  over  a  third 
part  of  Siberia.  It  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei 
to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  On  the  south  side  it  occupies  the 
east  part  of  Daooria.  These  Tongooses  are  good  horse- 
men, excellent  archers,  brave  and  robust.  Another  tract 
of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Tongooses  extends  be- 
tween the  Lena  and  the  Yenisei,  as  far  as  the  lower  Ton- 
gooska.  Like  their  neighbours  the  Samoides,  they  are 
poor.  Those  on  the  Lena,  called  Olenians,  live  by  the 
rein-deer,  and  the  produce  of  fishing  and  hunting.  Their 
name  is  from  Olena,  the  Russian  word  for  the  rein-deer; 
lastly,  the  Lamutes,  or  shoremen,  from  Lama,  the  sea,  in 
the  Toongoos  language,  occupy  the  province  of  Okhotsk, 
as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  Koriaks.  Their  entire  number 
amounts  only  to  04,000  persons™. 

I  Vottb.  PetropoL  No.  138—145.  6eorgi*i  Traveb  in  SiberiA,  ete.  I. 
26&— 271,  (in  Geramn.)  BiUing*»  Tnvdi,  abridged  by  Sftuer,  p.  387.  (ia 
Gennim  )  FiscLer,  Hbtoire  de  Siberie,  iiitrod.  p.  1 10. 

f"  Heym,  loc  dt. 
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At  the  base  of  the  Uralian  mount^ns  ct  the  north,  and    BOOK 
on  tlie  lower  Obi,  we  find  some  tribes  of  Finnish  extrac-  xxxviii; 
tioD,  and  perhaps  originally  from  Europe,  for  we  have  no 
proK^that  the  Finnish  nation  was  originally  Asiatic. 

The  Wogools,  who  live  between  the  Tobol,  the  Berezof,  Wogods. 
the  Obi)  and  the  Uralian  mountains,  are  under  the  middling 
fitature.  They  have  generally  black  hair  and  little  beard. 
Their  principal  business  is  the  chace,  in  which  they  dis- 
play singular  agility  and  address,  and  manage  equally  the 
musket  and  the  javelin.  They  also  excel  in  laying  all 
sorts  of  toils  for  deer.  They  call  themselves  Mansi ;  their 
language  is  very  mixed  °. 

The  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  who  are  likewise  of  Finnish  ex-Ottiakiof 
traction,  form  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  of  Siberia, 
reckoning  about  30,000  males.  The  name  of  Ostiak, 
which  signifies  stranger,  has  been  given  by  the  Tartars  to 
three  different  tribes.  The  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  named 
Man^i  by  the  Wogools,  assert  that  they  are  descended 
from  the  Permians.  Before  submitting  to  Russia^  they 
were  governed  by  princes  of  their  own  nation ;  and  from 
their  descendants  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  are  still  taken. 
This  people  has  no  alphabet.  They  can  count  no  higher 
than  ten,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  other  Finnish 
tribes.  They  possess  the  country  from  Surgut  to  Berezof 
and  Obdorskoi. 

The  Ostiaks,  says  a  Russian  traveller,   Souyefo,  areMuuieii 
small  and  feeble.     Their  physiognomy  has  no  distii^i^sh-^^^^^^ 
ing  characteristic.     Their  hair  is  generally  of  a  reddish  ortiaki. 
a  light  yellow  cast.     They  wear  a  tight  dress,  which  is 
made  of  skins  and  furs.   Themen  make  a  mark  upon  their 
skin,  the  women  sew  figures  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the 
fore  arm,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  leg.     Their  summer  ca^ 
bins  are  of  a  pyramidal  form ;  the  winter  ones  are  square, 
and  built  of  wood.  The  Ostiaks  are  properly  fishermen,  but 


*  6«oigi,  Deicrtption  dci  nationt  Ruatei,  I*  65.   Compare  with  Addung't 
Mithndatet.  I.  p.  S39, 

•  Dans  le  Voyage  de  Pallas,  t.  IV.  p.  51*88,  (4ta) 
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BOOK  roll  upon  the  ground,  utter  loud  howling^  and  even  at- 
XXXVIII.  tempt  to  kill  those  around  them  with  any  weapon  thej  can 
find.  The  Russians,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  these  sa- 
vage people,  tell  us  that  the  magicians  inspire  them  with 
Woniab  a  sort  of  terror.  The  women  are  extremely  unhappy  and 
despised ;  considered  as  impure  beings,  they  are  obliged 
to  perfume  themselves  before  passing  the  threshold  of  the 
cabin.  The  amusements  of  this  wandering  people  connst 
in  dances,  in  which  they  keep  time  to  a  nasal  sort  of  song. 
Divided  into  different  tribes,  among  which  the  Obdorians 
and  the  looraks  are  the  most  remarkable,  the  Samoids  do 
not  amount  altogether  to  20,000  persons ;  but  placed  out 
of  the  tract  of  conquerors,  they  have  preserved  their  lan- 
guage, which  resembles  no  other,  in  an  unmixed  state*. 
Thiey  ^ve  themselves  the  name  of  Ninetz^  as  applied  to 
their  nation.  Their  term  for  the  men  as  opposed  to  women 
is  Chosovo. 

The  Yakoots,  who  live  to  the  east  of  the  Samoids,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Yakootsk,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lena  all  the  way  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  appear  to  be 
degenerated  Tartars,  who  have  withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  power  of  the  Mongols  by  emigrating  to  distant  coun- 
tries. They  call  themselves  Socha,  in  the  plural  Socka- 
lar ;  there  is  still  among  the  Tartars  of  Erasnoiark  a 
branch  which  bears  this  name.  The  Yakoots,  contrary  to 
'  the  custom  of  their  neighbours,  wear  long  hair,  and  short 
and  open  dresses.  In  dirtiness  they  yield  to  none ;  for  a 
grave  author  assures  us  that  the  mortars  which  they  use 
for  bruising  their  dried  fish  are  made  of  cow  dung  har- 
dened by  the  frost.  Their  number  in  all  amounts  to 
84,000  persons. 
Tooln.  The  Yookaghirs  inhabit  the  mountains  in  which  the  In- 

•^  digirka  and  the  Kowyma  take  their  rise.  They  consist  of 
600  families,  all  baptized,  who  live  by  the  chace  and  the 
produce  of  their  rein-deer.  We  do  not  well  know  whe- 
ther they  should  be  numbered  among  the  Samoids  or 

•  Vocabul.Petropol,  No.  1«0— 12S. 
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among  .the  Yakoots,  or  be  coojoined  with  the  tribes  which   BOOi; 
are  next  to  be  enumerated?^.  xxxviix^ 

The  Tchooktches  possess  the  very  eastern  extremity  of  T^tunk' 
Asia,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Yookaghirs,  and  on  the  north  ^^^ 
of  the  Koriaks.  They  consist  of  a  thousand  families  at  thechei. 
utmost,  who  are  generally  found,in  small  camps  near  the 
rivers.     Their  tents,  of  a  square  figure,  consist,  of  four 
poles  supporting  a  roof  of  reindeer  skins.     In  front  of 
each  tent  lances  and  arrows,  fixed  in  the  sijiow,  are  at  hand 
to  repel  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Koriaks,  who,  though 
bdon^g  to  the  same  race,  often  annoy  them  « ith  perfidious 
warfare.     In  the  middle  is  a  stove ;    and  their  bed  con- 
sists of  small  branches  of  trees  laid  on  the  snow  and  cover- 
ed with  wild  beasts  skins.     Their  dwellings  are  dirty,  and  Msomt  of 
their  food  disgusting.     The  dress  of  the  women  consists  ^^^' 
of  a  deer^s  skin  hupg  from  the  neck,  so  that  by  untying  a 
angle  knot  they  are  completely  naked.   The  Tchooktches. 
have  large  features,  but  they  have  not  the  fiat  nose  nor  the 
small  eyes  of  the  Kamtcfaatdales.     Lesseps  says  that  their 
figure  has  nothing  of  the  Asiatic  form,  and  Ciqptain  Cook 
had  previously  made  the  same  observation.    The  Tchook- 
tches, are  able  slingers,  and  display  much  courage  and  ad* 
dress  in  whale  fishing,,  which  they  conduct  in  the  Euro* 
pean  manner,  without  having  received  instructions  from 
that  quarter. 

The  Shelagi,  near  the  cape  which  bears  their  name ;  DHfttcnt 
the  Ashushalat,  and  the  Peyeskoli,  on  islands  of  the  Fro^ 
zen  Sea  which  are  httle  known,  belong  to  the  family  of 
the  Tdiooktches. 

The  Koriaks,  whose  number  does  not  amount  to  SOOO,  KariJn. 
live  by  their  rein-deers  or  by  hunting,,  near  the  rivers  of 
Anadyr  and  Olutora.  The  Olutorzi  (the  Lutorjes  of 
Witsen,)  speak  a  smooth  language,  but  in  general  the 
idiom  of  the  Koriaks  approaches  both  to  that  of  the 
Tchooktches  and  to  that  of  the  following  tribe^ 

'  Georgi.  III.  328.  Sauer,  Voyage  de  BUliDgi,387,  &c 
f  Stdlet*s  Description  of^Kamtchatka,  59 — 71,  (in  German.) 
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ViiOK       The  Kaavtehiitdaids,  wlioae  iiiwiber  dtttkushet  so  fnt 
XXXVIII.  ^y^^  jjj  j^  jj^ijg  ij^g  whole  tribe  wUl  pvdbably  be  extinet  % 

KamidMt-  are  Q,  people  of  fshon  stafeture^  with  firm  shoulders,  a  large 

^^  head,  a  long  and  iat  coMUenance,  small  eyes,  small  fips^ 
and  little  hair.  The  Kamtchatdale  women  haare  fine  skins, 
very  small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  tolerably  iv«U  proportioii- 
ed  shape.  This  people  is  sial^ec*  to  few  diseaaes ;  several 
lame  persons  ate  to  be  seett  among  them,  a  <nrcumstanoe 
probably  owing  to  their  labours  and  perifeusiuidertiiiungs. 
Their  most  common  oomplakits  are  soiurvy,  aad  diseases 
resulting  from  immorality ;  the  latter  were  known  befoie 
the  Russians  came  among  them  ;  they  have  ne>  phyfnriiyKTi 
The  glare  of  the  snow  subjects  th^n  to  fcequent  inflam^ 
mations  of  the  eyes.     The  small-poK,  like  the  plague,  ear* 

Inocalation.  ries  off  entire  generations;  yet  inocuMioii  has  been  long* 
used  ajnong  them ;  they  pevform  tke  operation  on  thenir- 
selves  with  a  fish-bone.  Th^ir  sexual  tempenrinent  ie  keen, 
whidi  is  ascribed  to  their  fish-diet ;  aad  dieir  tendency  to 
libertinism  i^  not  repressed  by  the  sevwrity  of  the  elunate. 

DweliiDgs.  The  Kamtehatdales  of  the  south  have  tkm  is6a9y  or  to* 
hungans^  that  is  to  say  their  winter  and  summer  cajbins, 
raised  on  stages  twelve  or  thtfteen  feet  Ugh,  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  of  drying  their  fishy  whtcb  is  aimosi  tbeir  whole  8up> 
poft.  They  wear  next  thekr  bodies  a  cotton  dmt,  with 
wide  pantaloons  of  deer-skin ;  their  boots  are  of  tanned 
leather,  and  their  caps  of  fur-  The  cUref  occupatdon  of 
the  men  is  fi^shing.  In  sumiiier  the  women  go  into  the 
woods  to  gather  vegetables,  and 'during  this  ocoupatioa 
they  give  way  to  a  libertine  phrenzy  like  that  ct  our  an* 
^ent  Bacchanti.  They  travel  on  a  light  carriage,  on  which 
they  sit  side-ways,  and  instead  of  d)e  veiiL^er,  they  aie 
drawn  by  dogs  of  a  breed  very  simMar  to  our  shq^Affld^s 
dog.  In  the  north  of  Kamtchatka,  die  cabins  are  subtei^ 
ranean  excavations,  which  retain*  the  heat  with  advantage-; 

«  Knj««wtern'«  Voyage  round  the  World,  II.  270,  (original  Gcnnan  edi- 
tion.) 
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but  the  confinement  and  exhalations  generate  an  atnH>s-   BOOK 
phere  which  is  insuppcHtable.  xa^xviu. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  provinces  FRovay*  - . 
and  totwns  of  Siberia.  Tow^s? 

The  province  of  Ekaterinbupg  belongs  to  the  governs  Province  of 
iiient  of  Perniy  the  greater  part  of  which  is  situated  in.  burg. 
Europe.  It  occupies  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Ura- 
Han  mountains.  Ekaterinburg  consists  of  2000  houses^ 
and  is  the  seat  of  general  administration  for  the  mineft.  Jt* 
bit  is  famous  for  a  great  market  for  conducting  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Europe  and  Aria. 

The  district  of  Troitsk,  containing  a  town  of  the  same  Digtrict  of 
name,  belongs  to  the  government  of  Orenburg.       The^"*" 
town  is  a  rendezvous  for  Kirguirian  caravans. 

The  GovEENMENT  OT  ToBOLSK  cxteuds  along  the  banks  Govebv- 
of  the  Obi,  the  Irtysh,  and  the  Tobol.    We  begin  with  the  tobolsL 
district  of  Tobolsk,  situated  on  the  junction  of  these  three 
rivers,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  plain,  intersected  by 
some  Hues  of  elevated  rock.     The  climate  is  on  the  whole 
severe,  yet  the  summer  heats  are  considerable.     It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  thermometer  rise  to  90*  or 
95°.     Storms  are  frequent  in  this  quarter ;    and  the  rains 
are  very  heavy.     The  cold  is  as  severe  in  winter  as  the 
heats  are  powerful  in  summer,  the  thermometer  often  falU 
ing  ta  30°  below  zero ;  yet  the  climate  is  very  healthy.  Climate. 
Venereal  complaints  and  intermittent  fevers  are  the  only 
two  prevailing  diseases.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fruit  Produc- 
tree.     The  government  garden,  certmnly  the  finest  In  the    °* 
country,  exhibits  them  only  in  paintings  on  the  walls. 
The  pea-tree  of  Siberia,  or  Robinia  caragcma^  the  bireh, 
and  above  all,  the  black  elder,  Rhamnuafinfngvla^  are  the 
favourite  trees  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tobolsk.     There  are 
some  red  and  green  gooseberries.     Every  kind  of  grain 
succeeds ;  the  grass  is  thick  and  juicy ;  the  soil,  every 
where  black  and  light,  stands  in  no  need  of  manure.    The 
peasantry,  too  idle  to  remove  the  dung  of  their  stables  and 
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BOOK  cow-houaes  from  tiine  to  time,  are  sometimes  oUiged  to' 
xxxvni.  pull  them  down  and  buUd  others,  on  account  of  the  inoon- 

venience  attending  the  enormous  accumulation. 

Tobolsk,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  and  op- 
pomte  to  the  confluence  of  the  Tobol  with  that  river,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  all  Siberia".  It  is  the  place  of 
rendenoe  of  a  governor  and  an  archbishop.  The  upp« 
<aty  is  828  feet  higher  than  the  lower,  and  they  commu- 
nicate by  an  ascent  of  «90  steps.  The  numerous  dome* 
and  steeples  of  this  place  ^ve  it  a  magnificent  ajqMiarance 
at  a  favourable  distance.  The  governor's  palace  in  the  dta^ 
del  is  an  agreeable  resting  point  to  the  eye,  but  having 
been  burnt  down,  it  only  shews  weU  at  a  distance.  The 
streets  are  laid  with  timber ;  the  houses  are  generally  of 
wood,  but  handsome ;  the  population,  increased  by  a  flou- 
rishing trade,  amounts  to  16,000  or  lt,000  souls.  The 
inundations  of  the  Irtysh  and  Tobol  someUmes  lay  the 
country  under  water  for  twenty^x  mUes  round  the  city. 
On  such  occasions  it  can  only  be  entered  by  water,  and 
the  streets  are  covered  with  boaU  and  rafts  in  which  busi- 
ness is  transacted.  «  Tobobk,"  says  Kotzebue,  «  is  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  which  have  been  marked  m  a  pic 
turesque  manner  by  the  torrents.  From  these  we  ^7^ 
during  the  rains,  the  immense  surface  of  the  waters  which 
inundate  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  borders  of  the  thick 
forests  which  on  all  sides  appear  in  the  horizon.  There 
the  eye  of  the  exile  is  fixed  on  each  sail  which  ajjpears, 
and  where,  in  imagination,  he  figures  his  famUy  conung 
to  participate  in  his  misfortunes. 

mnr  was  the  capital  of  tiie  Tartars  while  they  ruled  Si- 
beria  •  U»at  city  was  rituated  about  ten  or  eleven  miles  from 
Tobolsk,  on  Uie  little  river  Sibirka.  It  is  with  difliculty 
tiiat  some  obscure  ruins  of  it  can  now  be  found. 

At  Denrianskoi-Yam,  a  travelUng  stage  on  the  Irtysh. 
north  from  Tobolsk,  cabbage  ceases  to  form  a  head, 

»S«  H«m«n'.  M«noi»  of  Sdenee,  E«m<m.y.  ttd  S-tS.^  <«»  Gov 
MM)  I.  p.  83,  100,  far«  dttcriptionn  of  the  gnyemment  of  Tobolsk. 
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produdng  only  some  scattered  leaves.  At  Samarofskoi-  BOOK 
Yam,  a  little  above  the  confluence  of  the  Irtyah  and  the  Obi,  ^^^▼^^^l 
the  rigour  of  the  cliinate  becomes  too  severe  for  horses  to  en- 
dure. We  then  enter  on  the  vast  district  of  Berezof  ,  which 
extends  to  the  Gulfs  of  Kara,  of  Obi,  and  of  Taz,  a  space 
two  or  three  times  larger  than  Finland  or  Norway,  and 
dtuated  under  the  same  latitudes,  but  two  or  three  hun- 
dred times  less  populous.  The  summer  heats  of  Berezof, 
at  the  parallel  of  64'',  are  of  short  duration  but  powerful, 
and  are  suddenly  followed  by  the  cold  weather.  The  frosts 
generally  begin  at  the  end  of  August,  and  the  ice  of  the 
Obi  never  breaks  up  till  the  end  of  May.  There  is  no 
agriculture,  yet  some  leguminous  species  succeed.  The 
forests  are  composed  of  birch,  pine,  and  Siberian  cedars, 
all  stunted.     Aquatic  birds  and  fish  are  abundant. 

The  country  on  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  called  Obdoria^  Obdom. 
is  still  more  wretched.     The  ground  scarcely  thaws  to  a 
depth  of  eighteen  inches,  even  durmg  the  long  day  of 
summer.     Nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  morasses  overgrown  Arctic 
with  all  kinds  of  rushes,  mixed  with  small  plants  of  a  dimil  v«8«««*««- 
nuti ve  willow,  the  dwarf  large-leaved  birch,  the  marsh  cistus, 
the  Andromeda^  and  the  Arhdus  alpina!^.     On  the  Ura- 
Han  mountains,  where  the  elevation  is  not  great,  there  arc 
larches  six  feet  high,  alders  and  willows  in  the  state  of  un- 
derwood, and  sometimes  forming  small  trees.     On  the  bor- 
ders of  the  ocean  two  species  of  bramble  are  almost  the 
only  plants  to  be  found. 

The  district  of  Surgoot,  to  the  south-east  of  Berezof,  District  of 
and  north  from  Tobolsk,  contains  elevated  lands,  covered  Su'B"*** 
with  marshy  forests,  where  sables,  foxes,  and  martens,  for- 
merly  abounded.     Surgoot  is  a  small  town  on  the  Obi. 

The  district  of  Turinsk,  situated  to  the  west  of  Tobolsk j  Of  Tutfofk 
contains  arable  lands.     Provisions  here  are  very  cheap. 
The  chief  place,  Turinsk  on  the  river  Tura,  is  a  consider^ 
able  town  for  that  country. 

«  Souyef,  in  P«Ila«'t  Twels,  t  IV.  p.  29. 
VOL.  II.  *   ^ 


UQOfL       It  was  at  Pelym,  m/giii  (mm  the  pmBeding,  that  the 

xiLxviii.  l^bmted  Field  Marshal  MiHaudu  pained  twenty  yean  of 

Description  hifi  U&y  fbimerly  sq  actke,  and  tfaaa  ao  ittdfiid  to  baifaor- 

of  Pdjm,  0|]B  Qjxd  uogcatdTul  Buflsia*     ^  The  wofiwodat  of  Felym/* 

S*  ""•    «y8  Mumrich  him«lf,  "  ia  oovei«d  with  nuoriiy  fom*.. 

which  cannot  be  traversed  in  summer  with  any  aort  of  oar*- 

nage.     In  wiatar)  people  pass  along  by  means  of  iwiltfM 

five  &et  hmg)  six  or  seven  inches  wide  under  the  feet, 

and  covered  with  rm-deer  skins  to  prervent  them  itaok 

sliding.     The  inhabitants  guide  themselves  across  these 

fovests  by  means  of  the  compass^  whicb  they  can  make  tat 

themselves,  the  mt^n^t  being  pretty  well  known  amang 

them*.'' 

Tinomen*  The  district  ^fTioomen,  to  the  south-west  of  Tobobk, 
is  more  open  and  less  covered  with  forests  than  Tunnsk  ; 
it  exports  grain,  and  even  some  apple-trees  are  found  b^re. 
Tioomen,  a  flourishing  town  en  the  Tura,  has  several 
Tartar  inhabitants,  and  handsome  carpets  are  maaufMv 
tured  in  it^  At  some  distance  from  it  b  found  the  tomb 
of  the  tcaveller  Steller,  who  has  qoadie  us  acquaintBd  wilii 
Kamtchatka'. 

Yaiuto-         The  -district  of  Yalutorowsk  is  east  £rom  the  preceding. 

'^^  NowheBearerichermead0Wstobe0eendianhere;theya>e 
cut  down  by  the  first  who  cowes;  and  the  greater  part  are 
not  mowed  at  all,  as  there  is  a  want  of  cattle  to  Nmwime 
the  fodder.  Insects  swarm  amasingly.  The  district  of 
Tara  on  the  Irtysh,  to  the  south-east  of  Tobolsk,  com* 
prebends  a  flat  country  covered  with  forests,  and  well 
stocked  with  game*  Tara  cm  the  river  side  is  a  handflaaae 
town. 

Of  Koor.        The  district  of  Koorgan  is  situated  south  horn  Y^ln* 
e*"-  torowsk  on  the  ToboL    The  governor  of  Tobolsk,  in  de- 

SiberiM      scribing  it  to  M.  Kotaebue,  called  it  the  Italy  of  Stberia. 

My. 

*  Buiching,  t.  IJ.  ptrt  I.  p.  491.  French  inmiUtioB. 
•Georgi,  Itiissie,  II.  p.  1036,  (in  4to.) 
f  Pallas,  Voyagei  II.  p.  M6,  (to  iio.) 
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The  g^und  is  covered  with  beautiful  flovrers.     Flocks  of   BOOK 
horned  cattle,  and  of  hotBeg)  feed  there  without  an j  keep,  ^^^yin- 
er.     Plenty  of  wood-cocks,  wild  ducks,  and  wood-pigeons  ' 
are  seen.     The  town  of  Eoorgan,  on  the  Tobol,  resembles 
a  collection  of  farm  houses.     Provisions  are  extremely  low 
in  price,  but  all  articles  of  European  manufacture  are  very 
high.     Kot^ebue  describes  in  the  following  manner  the 
amusements  in  which  the  young  women  cxf  Eoorgan  in« 
dulge  on  the  banks  of  the  Tobol.     ^<  Along  the  rivers 
Ihere  are  places  where  the  young  women  come  together  to  KoorgnMit. 
wash  linen,  and  to  bathe;  these  baths  are  converted  byS^'^ 
fbem  into  admirable  gymnastic  exercises ;  they  cross  and 
re^cross  the  Tobol,  swimming  gracefully  and  without  effort, 
leaving  themselves  for  a  time  to  the  force  of  the  current, 
and  lying  on  the  water  with  thei>  faces  upward;  they  often 
pursue  one  another,  or  pelt  one  another  with  sand,  duck, 
and  upset  one  another,  and  plunge  together ;  they  remind 
a  spectator  of  the  Naiads  of  ancient  fable;  and  so  far  do 
they  cairy  their  sport  that  one  not  used  to  see  them  would 
apprehend  every  moment  he  should  see  them  go  to  the  hot* 
torn.     The  whole  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency ; 
the  head  alone  appears  out  of  water,  and  wer«  it  not  for  a 
slight  glance  of  the  form  of  the  bosom,  one  might  doubt 
of  their  sex.    When  about  to  finish  theif  sport  and  go  out 
of  the  water,  they  request  the  spectators  to  retire ;  and, 
should  any  one  more  curious  or  rude  than  the  rest  refuse, 
die  women  on  the  banks  form  a  close  circle  round  those 
who  are  comii^  out,  and  throw  a  jHece  of  dress  over  each, 
so  Aat  every  thing  necessary  to  modesty  in  this  particu- 
lar is  completed  in  an  instant.'*' 

To  the  east  of  the  pMceding  is  the  district  of  Ischim,  District  of 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  great  steppe  of  Issim,  or  ^'^^' 
lachim,  in  which  the  Kirguisians  of  the  middle  horde  wan^ 
der.  These  nomades  were  formerly  in  the  practice  of  car- 
rying off  the  Russians,  and  dragging  them  along  tied  to 
the  tails  of  their  horses.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
incursions,  a  line  of  military  posts  was  established,  extend- 
ing from  the  banks  of  the  Tobol  to  those  of  the  Irtysh, 

2^2 
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« 

BOOK   along  the  margin  of  a  valley  full  of  8alt  lakes'.     The  for- 

XXXVIII.  tress  of  Petiopaulofskaia  is  the  residence  of  the  staff  of 

Distriaof  ^^  ^^*     ^^^  district  of  Omsk  on  the  Irtysh,  near  the 

Omsk.       steppe  of  Barabin,  presents  nothing  remarkable.    Omsk, 

its  chief  place,  contains  a  great  many  exiles. 

GoTERy.       The  oovebxment  of  Tomsk  comjnrehends  the  coun- 

ToMSK.     ^^^  situated  on  the  Upper  Obi,  and  on  the  Yenisd[. 

Province  of     The  province  of  Tomsk  presents  at  its  northern  extre-. 

\i^^'  mity  the  vast  district  of  Mangaseisk,  more  commonly  call- 
ed Tuiukhansk,  a  series  of  forets,  marshes,  and  deserts. 
The  white  foxes,  white  bears,  and  wolves,  are  larger  here 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Siberia,  and  their  hair  is  thicker 
and  of  better  quality.  Fish  and  aquatic  birds  abound. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Fro^^i  Sea,  to  the  east  of  the  Yeni- 
sei, quantities  of  timber  are  thrown  on  shored.  The  cli- 
mate is  more  severe  than  on  the  Obi.  The  ice  does  not 
entirely  disappear  till  the  &ad  of  June.    The  elms,  larches, 

Physicil  willows,  and  iMrches,  are  only  two  months  in  leaf.  The 
flowering  of  plants  is  more  early.  A  species  of  flax  grows 
here,  with  flowers  of  extraordinary  size**.  The  town  of 
Turukhansk,  cidled  also  Mangaselusk,  contains  a  thousand 
people.  The  simoviiy  or  cabins  of  the  Cossacks,  extend 
880  miles  farther  north;  these  hyperboreans  are  very 
much  attached  to  their  horrid  country  K 

District  of       To  the  south  of  Turukhansk,  the  district  of  Yenisei 

zauMi*  extends  alcmg  the  river  of  the  same  name^  and  the  Upper 
Tunguska  or  Angara.  It  produces  com,  venison,  and 
wiiiged  game  in  plenty,  but  has  no  fruit  trees.  The  town 
of  Yenisei,  situated  on  the  river,  has  a  great  trade.  It  is 
four  miles  in  circumference.  Its  inhabitants  have  the  cha- 
racter of  being  cunning  and  deceitful  dealers,  and  addicted 
to  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

Of  Narym.  The  districts  of  Narym,  of  Tchoulym,  of  Tomsk,  and 
of  Eai'nsk,  extend  to  the  south-west  of  the  two  preceding. 

'Pallaa,  Voyage,  III.  p.  51.  (ito.) 

9  Gmelin,  Voyage  in  Siberie,  III.  p.  126. 

^  Souycf,  dani  Ics  Voyages  de  PoUas,  IV.  p.  4SS,  (in  4l».) 

*  Georgt,  Rutfic,  II.  p.  1057. 
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Narym,  the  most  northerly,  is  a  hunting  country,  possess-  BOOK 
iog  very  little  bestial,  and  no  agriculture.    There  are  some  xxxviii. 
flocks  in  that  of  Tchoulym.     In  the  district  of  Tomsk,  Tchoulym 
which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Obi,  the  soil  is  very  pro-  •"^  Tomik. 
ductive  in  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  many  horses  and  cattle 
are  reared  in  it.     The  rivers  are  stocked  with  a  great  va- 
riety offish.     In  this  country,  Mr.  Flaxmann  discovered 
coal. 

Tomsk  on  the  Tom,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Obi  on  City  of 
the  east,  ranks  the  third  town  of  Siberia.  Its  population  ^®™*^* 
amounts  to  11,000,  and  is  daily  increasing.*  Its  central 
position  will,  perhaps,  render  it  one  day  the  capital  of 
Siberia.  Tomsk  is  the  abode  or  resort  of  a  very  great 
number  of  Russian,  Tartar,  Bukharian  and  Kalmuk  mer- 
chants. The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  a 
sect  called  the  Roskolniki,  who  are  austere  and  ridiculous 
in  their  maxims,  but  are  said  to  give  themselves  up  in  se- 
cret to  debauchery  and  drunkenness,  though  such  accounts 
of  despised  sectaries  are  seldom  to  be  trusted. 

The  district  of  Eainsk,  which  comprehends  a  part  of  Kunsk. 
the  steppe  of  Barabin,  is  remarked  for  a  great  quantity  of 
ermines. 

The  province  of  Eolywan  was,  under  Eatherine  II.,  aKolywao. 
separate  government.  It  is  the  southern  part  of  western 
Siberia.  The  country  between  the  Obi  and  the  Tom  is 
blessed  with  a  very  fertile  soil ;  but  when  visited  by  Pallas 
it  was  covered  with  birchwood,  and  very  thinly  inhabit- 
ed^. Here  the  town  of  Koly wan  has  been  built  and  re- 
built, sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another.  The 
modem  Kolywan  is  a  middling  town  on  the  Obi. 

The  district  of  Semipalatnoi,  being  the  southern  extre- District  of 
nuty  of  western  Siberia,  merits  our  particular  attention  in  SemipiJAt. 
regard  to  its  natural  geography.     The  plaid  between  the 
Obi  and  the  Irtysh  is  of  a  saline  nature.     The  banks  of 
the  Irtysh  consist  of  hills  of  very  deep  moving  sand.   The 
cattle  here  are  extremely  liable  to  be  cut  off  in  multitudes  by 

'  PallM'i  Tmdi,  III.  p.  388. 
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BOOK  disease.     In  the  southern  put,  which  is  more  mountain- 
XXXVIII.  Q^g^  ^g  water  in  several  places  is  bad,  and  pves  rise  to 
C&matc.     intermittent  fevers^     This  country  is  exposed  to  storms 
and  hurricanes.      The  heights  are  generally  arid,  and 
none  but  the  low  grounds  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
The  vegetation  of  wild  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  becomes 
more  beautiful  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  mountains. 
Tcgctetion.  The  false  acacia,  the  balsam  poplar,  the  wild  cherry,  the 
white  hazel,  the  white  and  red  elder,  the  red  gooseberry, 
the  privet,  and  aU  kinds  of  wild  roses,  cover  the  banks 
of  the   Ooba.      Large  yellow  strawberries  please  both 
the  taste  and  the  eye.     Hyssop,  water-mint,  hops,  and 
wild  hemlocks,  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Shoolba.     The 
Clematifes  orieniaJis  attaches  itself  to  the  trees  in  festoons. 
Limpid  springs  flow  under  the  shade  of  the  Tartarian 
honeysuckle,  which  here  forms  pretty  large  trees.     In  the 
Altai  mountains,  plants  more  peculiar  to  Alpine  tempera- 
tures, such  as  the  Gentiana  veris^  the  alpine  saintfoin,  the 
Dryaa  pentapetalc^   the  Pclygaia  Sibiricay  the  beautiful 
Spircea  aUaicaf  the    Valeriana  SUnrica,  the  everlasting 
flower  called  Gnaphalium  sUvesire^  display  their  elegant 
blossom  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  snow". 
ScMangen-      The  mine  and  town  of  Schlangenberg,  called  by  the 
^'         Russians  Zmeiewskaiar-Gora,  is  the  most  remarkable  place 
in  this  district.     The  mountain  receives  its  name  from  the 
great  nnmber  of  serpents  found  in  it.     The  Tchoodes 
had  made  extensive  workings  here  long  before  the  Rus- 
sians. 
District  of       In  the  environs  of  Bamaool,  in  the  district  of  Biisk,  the 
air  is  milder,  and  the  summer  warmer  than  in  places  more 
to  the  south,  which  are  nearer  the  mountains.   All  kinds  of 
pot  herbs,  and  even  artichokes,  grow.     Bamaool  is  a  mi- 
ning town  of  nearly  a  thousand  houses,  and  is  famed  for 


I  VtmuU  Trftveb,  111.  p.  200. 

-  PkUm,  III.  jK  IPO,  201,    %SS,  See,    Ffttnn,  Vojrage  dum  Icf  nMitt 

AltM. 
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its  forges*     In  its  neighbourhood  ore  lime-kihis,  brick-   BOpK 
works,  and  gla^  manufactures.  xxxviii. 

The  district  of  Kutznesk,  with  a  town  of  the  tameorKMta^ 
name,  is  situated  near  the  soinroes  of  the  Tom,  and  ex-''*'^ 
tends  to  the  Yeoim.     It  contains  nuo^  v^y  fnrtile  and 
very  agreeable  plaees. 

The  district  of  Abakansk,  to  the  east  of  the  Ibrmer,  is  Disufot  «r 
on  the  Upper  Yenisei.     Though  full  of  mountains,  it  eon--^*'*'^*- 
tains  some  excellent  pastures,  and  some  grounds  which  are 
fertile  in  grain.     Near  Abidcansk  the  temperature  is  suffi- 
ciently genial  for  the  culture  of  water  melons.     This  dis-  Andent 
trict,  like  the  whole  of  southern  Siberia,  contains  a  g^eat"*""™*"^ 
many  tumuli  or  sepulchral  mounds :  the  Tartars  call  them 
the  tombs  of  the  Cathay^ns,  or  Li-Eata[;  and  the  oma^ 
meuts  of  gold,  and  other  metals  found  in  them,  shew  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  ancient  nation  whidi  nused  them. 
There  are  likewise  on  the  rivers  Abakan  and  Tchoolym 
hiunan  statues  from  seven  to  mne  leet  high,  and  covered 
over  with  hieroglyphics". 

As  we  go  down  the  Yenisei  we  arrive  at  the  district  of  Dii«fei  ^ 
Krasnoiarak,  where  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  it  requires  j^^l*^ 
very  slight  labour,  and  may  be  cropped  for  five  or  six 
years,  or  even  more>  in  succession,    without    manure. 
In  this  quarter  grain  and  all  sorts  of  provisions  are  very 
cheap,  and  the  people  indulge  in  good  living  and  idle- 
ness.    The  sepulchral  tumuli  in  the  mountains  of  Kras^ 
noiarsk  contain  arms,  ornaments,  cups  and  coins  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron ;  monuments  of  the  active  indus* 
try  of  the  ancient  inhaUtants  of  Siberia^.     Two  walk  of  itoekt  vitfa 
rocks,  one  on  the  banks  of  the  |[oksa,  and  the  other  oniiuGriptioiM. 
those  of  the  Birius,  present  inscriptions  in  unknown  char- 
acters ;  they  are  called  Pisanoi-Kamen,  or  <<  the  rocks  with 
the  writing.*^    There  is  a  similar  rock  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tom,  under  Eutznesk,  on  which  figures  of  animals  are 
sculptured. 


Gcoigi,  Rimie,  II.  p.  lOtS.     Palki,  Voyi^e,  Sec.  MfMenchmidt,  Ac 
Otingi,  ibid. 
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BOOK       We  now  proceed  to  Easxebn  Sibskia,  included  in  the 
XXXVIII.  vast  Government  of  Ibkootsk,  the  four  provinces  of 
GowBK.  whichj  viz.  Irkootsky  Nertchinsk,  Yakootsk,  and  Okhotsk, 
MEMT  Airoguppiy  U8  With  good  geogitiphical  subdivisions. 
OF  Ib-  Irkootsk,  the  capital  of  all  the  government,  is  likewise 

Koons.     capital  of  the  province  which  bears  its  name.     This  city, 
Irlumttk.    which  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  and  of  the  archbishop, 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Angara,   in  a  beautiful 
plfun,  forty  miles  from  the  lake  of  Baikal.     It  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  towns  in  Siberia.     It  is  fortified,  and 
contains  a  population  of  11,200  inhabitants,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  ave  thriving  traders.     Their  household  fur- 
niture generally  comes  from  China,  the  women  dress  in 
Chinese  stuffs,  and  the  ordinary  beverage  is  tea.     Dis- 
eases arising  from  vice  are  very  general.     A  Japanese 
school  of  navigation  is  established  in  this  city,  in  which  na- 
tive Japanese  masters  teach  the  language  of  their  country, 
and  persons  from  the  Russian  admiralty  give  instructions 
in  the  art  of  navigation. 
FhyM         The  environs  of  Irkootsk  are  agreeable,  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  agriculture  in  a  flourishing  state.     In  proportion 
as  we  approach  the  lake  of  Baikal  the  country  becomes 
more  and  more  mountainous.     Game  is  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood.     There  are  elks,  stags,  wild  boars,  muir- 
fowl,  woodcocks  and  partridges.     This  country  experien- 
ces frequent  earthquakes; 
Diftriet  of       Kirensk  on  the  Lena  has  also  a  fertile  territory,  produ- 
cing  plants  of  extraordinary  size.     The  small  sturgeons, 
and  other  fish  which  are  taken  in  the  neighbouring  rivers, 
are  the  most  delicate  in  all  Siberia.     The  inhabitants  of 
this  country  are  disfigured  by  goitures  of  uncommon  size ; 
these  are  frequently  seen  even  on  the  cows  and  oxen  of  the 
country. 
Ixmer  The  district  of  lower  Udinsk,  which  extends  east  from 

that  of  Irkootsk,  is  almost*  entirely  covered  with  dark  and 
marshy  forests,  where  the  soil  produces  nothing  but  moss 
and  mardi  plants,  in  a  great  measure  similar  to  those  of 
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Bu8sia  and  the  north  of  Europe.     The  climate  is  excess-  BOOK 
ively  cold.  xxxvui. 

Kiakta»  a  town  built  on  the  frontier  of  Mongolia,  in  the  Town  of 
district  of  Upper  Udinsk,  has  become  a  place  of  note  from  ^^^ 
the  trade  between  Rusaa  and  China.     It  is  commanded 
by   Mount  Boorgultei,  (the  Mountain  of  Eagles)  which 
the  Chinese  reserved  to  themselves  in  the  last  demarca- 
tion treaty,  on  the  pretext  that  its  summit  contained  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors.     Eiakta  labours  under  a  great    . 
want  of.  good  water.     The  environs  consist  of  sand  and 
rocks,  a  soil  ill  fitted  for  the  culture  of  vegetables.     The  inhabit 
chief  inhabitants  are  Russian  merchants,  or  agents  of  the^""* 
chief  commercial  houses  of  the  empire.     Their  mode  of 
life  is  policed  and  social.     The  merchants  think  that  the 
best  hospitality  they  can  shew  to  a  stranger  is  to  press 
him  to  drink  all  the  diflTerent  kinds  of  tea  in  succession. 
Their  furniture,  and  part  of  their  clothing,  are  of  Chinese 

manufacture. 

Selinginsk,    another  town   of    the  district  of  Upper  Town  of 
Udinsk,  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  high  sandy  SW^B^*- 
mountains,  the  successive  crumblings  of  which  begin  to 
cover  all  its  streets.     The  inhabitants  are  very  little  enga- 
ged in  trade ;   their  constitution  and  physiognomy  present 
a  strong  mixture  of  the  Mongolian.     The  Russians  who  j^y^^^ 
are  established  here  prefer,  in  their  marriages,  wives  fromunti. 
the  Booriaits  or  Mongols.     These  alliances  give  origin  • 
to  a  breed  called  Karimki.     The  manners  of  the  common 
people  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Booriaites.     The 
inhabitants  in  general  even  prefer  speaking  the  Mongol 
language.     The  climate  of  Selinginsk  is  tolerably  temper- 
ate;  on  all  high  grounds  with  a  southern  exposure  snow 
disappears  in  tihe  month  of  March,  and  the  flocks  go  to 
pasture  about  the  twentieth   day  of  the  same  month. 
Bushes  of  the  wild  pear,  the  Ribes  diacantha  and  the 
dwarf  elm,  are  not  found  any  where  in  great  number.     The 
mountains  are  covered  with  the  Sobinia  pygmaea^. 

rPallaf,  IV.  ^  US,  SS4)  and  3^,  ^' 
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BOOK       This  provinee  has  an  astonidiii^  varietf  of  Mil  and  di* 
xxxvin.  mate ;  in  one  place  narrow,  gloomy,  and  cold  yallqrs;  in 
Ph7«ical     another,  hot  sandy  plains,  and  a  little  way  off,  a  surface  of 
'•°*"^     neutral  salts.     At  Selingtnsk  water  melons  thrive  very 
well ;  while  on  the  banks  of  die  Uda  com  seldom  ri^ns. 
In  general  this  country  is  ill  adapted  to  agriculture,  even 
with  the  utmost  care4. 
Pnmnoe  of     The  province  of  Nertchinsk,  which  comprehends  Rus- 
^^^?^8ian  Daooria,  is  covered  with  mountains.     The  plains 
Baooria.     met  with  here  are,  properly  speaking,  wide  valleys.     The 
mountains  present  on  every  hand  nothing  but  perpendicu- 
lar and  projecting  rocks,  which  seem  su^nded  in  the  air. 
For  this  reason  no  country  is  richer  in  picturesque  views 
Physical     and   situationa*      The  air  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
^*^*^        the  Alps,  the  cold  being  rather  keen  even  in  sununer. 
The  most  conunon  wood  consists  of  pines,  larches,  black 
and  white  firs,  Siberian  cedars,  and  black  birch,  which  ocu 
curs  in  no  other  part  of  Siberia.     The.  summits  where  the 
snow  lies  constantly  contain  some  clumps  of  the  pine  of 
Libanus,  dwarf  birdi,  and  a  particular  spedes  of  junipers 
and  willows.     The  hazel  and  the  oak  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance till  we  pass  the  river  Argoon  on  the  Chinese 
territory.     For  rare  plants  and  minerals  this  province 
suipasses  all  those  of  Siberia.    It  has  a  brilliant  alpine 
vegetation*      To  mention  one  example;   we   see  entire 
iiiountains  near  the  banks  of  the  Onon,  whose  surface 
on  one  side  is  overspread  with  a  lilac  hue  produced  by 
the  buds  of  the  wild  apricot,  while  the  other  seems  car- 
peted  with  the  deep  purple  of  the  rhododendrons  with 
which  it  is  covered  ^ 
City  of  Nertchinsk,  a  frontier  town,  with  a  fort  on  the  Chineos 

code,  is,  next  to  Eamtchatka,  the  place  of  banishment  most 
dreaded  of  any  in  Russia.  The  exiles  sent  hither  are 
employed  in  the  mines.  The  pum|ber  in  the  place  at  a 
£xiiM.  time  is  generally  1000,  sometimes  ISOO,  rarely  SOOOL 
Confounded  in  one  single  dass,  they  are  dresaed  and  fed 

'Idem,  IV.  313,  &c  4to. 
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like  the  soldiers.     Desertion  is  extremely  difficult;  they   BOOI: 
igre  not  however  oppressed  with  too  heavy  worH.     The^"]J[^ 
Chinese  always  deliver  up  those  who  have  made  their 
escape,  and  insist  on  the  infliction  of  an  additional  chastise* 
ment  on  them  for  having  polluted  their  territory. 

The  province  of  Yakootsk  comprehends  the  greater  part  Province  of 


of  the  hA9iB  of  the  Lena.     Some  southern  stripes  of  land 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  enjoy  a  tolerable  climate.  BujLi 
from  this  river  to  the  promontory  of  Tchalaginskoi  the 
country  has  nothing  but  mountains  or  morasses,  and  is  ejt- 
cessively  cold.     Barley  ripens  in  tax  or  seven  weeks,  but 
the  harvest  is  uncertain.     The  only  sure  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  foimd  in  hunting.     In  this  wintry  repon  ice  isSmgidar^). 
employed  as  a  protection  from  the  cold  in  the  following  curi-  ^^^^^  . 
ous  manner :  The  window  panes  are  generally  lamina  of 
transparent  mica,  called  Muscovy  glass ;  exterior  to  il^ese, 
plalea  of  transparent  ice  are  set  up,  and  cemented  by  pour- 
ing on  them  a  little  water,  which  immediately  fireeses*. 
The  short  summer  heats  induce  the  Tongooses  to  go  nak* 
ed  like  the  Americans,  wearing  only  a  small  piece  ai  lea- 
ther round  the  middle.     Several  of  them  live  on  the  ro(|ts 
of  the  orange-lily,  which  are  very  common,  and  which  they 
convert  into  meal  and  bread.     The  Tongoos  fishermen  Tongooi- 
throw  their  lines  into  the  rivers  when  scarcely  thawed,  and  ^ 
accompany  their  fishing  with  merry  songs  and  nimble  . 

dances. 

Yakootsk,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lena,  is  the  Towos  ind 
capital  of  the  province.  This  town,  consisting  pf  about  ^^*"*** 
^0  indifferent  houses,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  sables. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Olekminsk,  the  chief  place  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  some  fields  of  barley  are  cultivated. 
This  town  consists  of  about  twenty  houses,  with  a  church 
and  fort.  The  inhabitants  are  descended  from  Russians 
who  were  sent  hither  when  the  fort  was  established  for  cd- 
lecUng  the  tribute  of  furs ;  but  they  have  ahnost  forgot- 
ten their  native  language  and  manners  for  thoae  of  their 

•  Gmelin,  Voyage  dc  Siberie.  Georgi,  Riutie,  II.  jfc  1102. 
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ItoOK  rude  neighbours  and  dependents.  The  two  districts  of 
xxxviii.  oiensk  on  the  Olenek,  and  of  Shigansk  on  the  Lena,  are 
vast  deserts  where  hordes  of  Yakootes  and  Tongooses  lead 
a  wandering  life.  Oiensk  is  the  most  northern  place  in  the 
world  that  bears  the  name  of  a  town.  At  Kumah-Surka, 
the  Lena,  proceeding  from  the  mountains',  offers  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  majestic  views  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed •.  The  district  of  Sachiwersk  is  inhabited  by  Yooka- 
girs.  The  tribute  in  these  countries  is  levied  by  half-no- 
ble Cossaks,  (or  Dworianin)  who  are  settled  at  Yakootsk, 
and  receive  eight  rubles,  (about  L.l.  5s.)  of  annual  pay. 
These  are  th^  princes,  and  sometimes  the  dreaded  tyrants 
of  this  Arctic  world. 
Islands  of  ^^^  Frozen  Sea  on  this  part  of  the  Siberian  coast,  seems 
the  FiMen  ^  ]^  fuH  ©f  islands.  Those  which  are  found  opposite  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Lena  and  the  Yana,  are,  like  the  adjoin- 
ing coast,  great  turf  hills  on  a  base  of  eternal  ice.  Some 
of  them  contain  half  frozen  lakes.  These  solitudes  are 
the  habitations  of  the  bear  and  the  reindeer.  Islands  more 
worthy  of  notice  have  been  found  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Sviaitoi.  They  had  been  visited  in  1711  and  1724,  but 
were  afterwards  forgotten,  till  they  were  re-discovered  by 
the  Russian  merchant  Liaikhoff,  in  1774.  He  first  sur- 
veyed two  flat  islands,  the  southernmost  of  which  contains 
a  lake.  The  sand  and  soft  earth  surrounding  this  lake,  in 
falling  to  pieces,  lays  open  collections  of  bones,  and  entire 
skeletons  of  buffaloes,  rhinoceroses,  and  elephants.  The 
ivory  found  here  is  as  white  and  fresh  as  that  which  is 
brought  from  Africa.  He  found  at  a  distance  of  seventy 
miles  from  the  second  island,  an  extensive  coast,  which  the 
surveyor  Chwoinof  was  sent  to  examine  in  the  following 
year,  and  which  has  been  recently  examined  by  M.  Heden- 
Nfw  Sibe.  Strom.  This  land,  which  has  been  named  New  Siberia, 
presented  a  pretty  high  coast,  where  petrified  wood  was 

«  Remarkable  account  of  the  islands  of  Uaikhof,  &c  in  ^alias's  New  Me- 
noin  of  the  North.  VII.  p.  128-142,  (in  German,)  in  the  Petenhargh  Ga- 
setteoflSlO. 


na. 
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found  ia  immenae  r^^uliur  strata  between  the  Mind  and  the   BOOK 
clay.     The  bones  of  elephants  are  found  in  it  in  great  xxxviii. 
abundance.  ^  There  is  a  considerable  river,  which  indicates       " 
that  the  land  is  not  of  very  limited  extent     It  contains 
some  plants ;  and  traces  of  human  beings  were  supposed 
to  be  perceived^.     This  New  Siberia  is  perhaps  only  an 
extaremity  of  American  or  west  Greenland,  which  would 
have  been  called  a  northern  extremity  had  it  been  short  of 
the  pole ;  but  if  it  has  crossed  it,  its  two  opposite  extremi- 
ties must  both  be  called  southern ;  and  those  which  look 
east  and  west  must  be  viewed  as  the  shores  of  gulphs  or 
bays  formed  by  the  undulating  line  of  the  land. 

The  most  westerly  parts  of  Siberia  are  comprehended  Pmnnee  of 
in.  the  province  of  Okhotsk,  a  hilly  country,  covered  with^^''^'*^ 
marshy  woods.     Scarcely  any  plant  subservient  to  human 
subffl^tenoe  grows  here,  and  provisions  are  brought  to  it  from 
Yakootsk.     Even  the  potatoe  speedily  degenerates'.   The  ' 
only  town  is  Okhotsk,  a  sea  port,  from  which  the  Russians 
fit  out  for  Kamtchatka  and  America.     Merchant  vessels 
are  built  in  this  quarter. 

The  country  of  the  Tchooktches,  which  forms  the  extre-  Coontvy 
Dttty  of  Asia  on  the  north-east,  supports  among  its  'ocks^i^^ 
iittunierable  flocks  of  reindeer.   The  inhabitants  live  parU  cho. 
ly  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks ;  they  also  build  cots  of  the 
bones  of  whales^.     The  <^  Bear  Islands,^  which  skirt  the 
north  coast  of  the  country  of  the  Tchooktches,  have  more 
Vf^tation  than  .those  of  Liaikh<^'.     In  Behring^s  Straits 
are  the  two  islaods  Imoglim  and  Igeliin,  probably  the  same 
as  the  <<  Clarke^s  Islands^  of  the  English,     They  are  in* 
habited  by  the  Achootllach  colony,  a  set  of  intrepid  fisher- 
men,  who  cook  their  provisions  over  lamps  formed  in  little 

"  Adsmt,  Voyage,  ftc.  Ephem.  6eogr.  XXT.  2M* 

«  Mdfengts  for  OUiotak»  dani  Pallai,  Nouvemi  Mcmoirai  du  Noid,  I V. 
146— 16S. 

1  £xtnct  of  the  Journal  of  Iwan  Kowalew,  corporal  of  Coiialu,  a  native 
of  Tchootcb,  in  the  preceding  work,  IV  105-^111. 

*  Joimal  of  Leontiew,  Andreiew,  and  Llasow's  Expedition  to  the  Bear 
Islands,  in  Pallas,  Nout.  Mem.  I.,  p.  II.  p.  S31— 837. 
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BOOK   the  tops  of  the  hills  in  the  interior,  estiniftted  by  Steiler  to  be 
XXXVIII.  6400  feet  in  height,  are  perpetnaily  covered  with  snovr*. 
Copper       The  island  is  destitute  of  wood,  and  surrounded  with  reefs. 
iBlwd.       Mednoi-Ostrow,  or  Copper  Island,  takes  its  name  from  the 
circumsianoe  of  some  native  copper  having  been  found  on 
its  western  shore.     It  is  in  kidney-shaped  pieces  contained 
in  the  gravel  of  which  the  beadi  is  formed,  and  situated  in 
a  sort  of  veins  ^.     In  1762,  the  navigator  Melenski  obtai»- 
ed  from  it  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  weight     The 
vein  is  now  exhausted.     Both  of  these  islands  are  inhabited 
by  a  prodigious  number  of  uoHSf  or  polar  foxes.     Sea  ot- 
ters, sea  cows,  and  whales  coUect  here  in  troops. 

Genena  Siberia,  the  general  and  particular  description  of  which 
conndeim.  we  now  bring  to  a  conclusion,  presents  a  vast  field  to  the 
Siberia.  projects  of  the  politician,  to  the  speculations  of  the  merchant, 
and  the  reflections  of  the  philo8(q>her.  Russia  derives  more 
than  one  great  advantage  from  the  possession  of  this  thiid 
part  of  Asia.  Protection  to  her  European  provinces  from 
any  attack  on  this  side ;  millions  of  clear  profit  firom  the 
mines ;  a  commercial  communicadon  with  China  and  with 
America :  such  are  the  fruits  which  Russia  derives  from 
this  conquest  of  a  single  Cossack,  Yermak  Timofeiev, 
the  Cortez  of  the  hyperborean  world.  The  Siberian  trade 
is  enjoyed  as  a  monopoly  by  the  Russian  merchants.  The 
great  rivers  of  this  country,  the  Obi,  the  Yenisei,  and  the 
Lena,  and  their  tributaries,  approach  and  retire  from  one 
another  so  conveniently,  that  goods  may  be  carried  almost 
entirely  by  water  from  Eiakta  to  Russia  in  Europe.  This 
passage  occupies  three  years,  that  is,  three  short  summers ; 
the  land  route  takes  one  entire  year.  In  1790,  the  car- 
riage and  freight  from  Kiakta  to  Petersburgh  are  six  rou- 
bles or  19  shillings  for  every  pood,  (of  40  lbs)  and  by  wa- 
ter, only  four  (or  twelve  shillings  and  eight-pence.) 

« SteUer's  account  of  Bebriiig*8  Island,  in  Pallas*!  Nouv.  Mem.  II.  p. 
«S5— 301. 

*  Jakowlew,  director  of  the  mines,  quoted  by  Georgi,  Rtissie,  II.  p,  115a 
Stelkr's  account  of  Copper  Island,  in  the  Nouv.  M^m.  II.  p.  302—307. 
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Tobolsk  is  the  chief  emporium  oFthe  goods  which  come  BOOK 
ftom  Europe,  and  of  those  which  come  from  Siberia  and^^^^^^'- 
China,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  brought  into  Russia  on  Trade  of 
aiedges  in  the  winter.     The  caravans  of  the  Kalmuks,  which  Siheik. 
arrive  at  Tobolsk  daring  the  winter,  bring  thither  provi- 
oons  and  sometimes  gold  and  silver,  and  when  they  leave 
it,  take  home  different  articles  of  copper  and  iron.     The 
Bukharians,  who  also  come  at  the  stCme  season,  bring  friez- 
ed  Iamb-skins  and  cotton  stuffs  from  their  own  country, 
together  with  Indian  silks,  and  sometimes  precious  stones. 
Tobolsk  is  the  emporium  of  the  furs  destined  for  the  use 
of  royalty. 

The  other  important  places  for  the  fur  trade  are  Tomsk, 
especially  for  such  as  are  sold  to  the  Kalmuks  and  the 
Mongols;  Krasnoiarsk,  Yeniseisk,  Turukhansk,  and  in 
eastern  Siberia,  Yakootsk ;  the  three  last  principally  for  the 
purchasing  market. 

Irkootsk  is  the  first  town  of  Siberia  for  activity  and  ex- 
tent of  trade.  Its  advantageous  position  lays  open  to  it  three 
commercial  roads;  thatof  Saakta,  that  of  eastern  Siberia  and 
Kamtchatka,'&nd  that  of  western  Siberia  and  Russia.  In  the 
other  towns  the  trade  is  that  of  simple  transmission,  here  it 
is  one  of  active  commercial  transactions.  The  traffic  with 
China  is  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of 
Irkootsk,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  warehouses  and 
agents  at  Kiakta.  It  is  likewise  at  Irkootsk  that  the  great- 
er part  of  sea  voyages  to  the  islands  of*  the  eastern  ocean 
and  of  the  coast  of  America  are  undertaken  by  the  mer- 
chants, who  form  partnerships  for  that  purpose.  The  Ame- 
rico- Russian  trade  will  probably  at  some  future  time  bring 
the  cabinet  of  Petersburgh  into  contact  with  English  Cana- 
da, and  the  American  states.  This  trade  becomes  henceforth 
necessary  for  Russia,  who  without  America  could  not  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  quantity  of  furs  for  the  Kiakta  market,  where 
she  buys  teas,  nankeens,  and  silks,  now  articles  of  necessity 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia.  All  the  fair  sex,  and  even 
the  wives  of  the  Cossacks,  use  tea,  and  dress  themselves  with 
the  manufactures  of  China.     The  Chinese  merchant  himself 

VOL.  II.  2    G 
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BOOK  begms  to  feel  a  deauuul  tor  vaore  tbmi  tke  emiiiies  and  fine 
XXXVIII.  fm^  Y^  wants  the  dothsy  and  brocadesyaod  some  other  proi' 
ductioDs  of  European  industry.  This  trade  is  partly  cob* 
Balaan  tf  ducted  by  barter  and  partly  by  mooey.  The  balanoeagunst 
*^^  Russia  has  been  mone  than  four  millions  of  livxea  for  these 
last  yearS)  a  disadvantage  merely  nominal :  fi»r  it  is  oertaink 
ly  better  to  purchase  tea  and  mmkeens  at  first  hand^  and 
to  pay  the  sledgemen  and  boatmen  of  Siberia  for  the  Iran^ 
sporty  than  to  procure  these  goods  feom  the  maritime  ooua- 
tries  of  Europe.  If  the  balance  of  trade  were  in  itself  a 
solid  principle  of  political  eoonomyy  Aussia  might  pnodoor 
within  her  own  territory,  a  great  part  of  the  objects  of  ea- 
change  to  re-establish  this  balance.  But  we  may  ask  ene 
question,  with  a  reference  to  the  great  disputed  question 
now  alluded  to.  What  object  can  Russia  or  any  other  poli* 
tical  community  have  in  procuring  for  herself  an  influx 
and  discouraging  an  efflux  of  t!ie  precious  metals,  if  she 
does  not  mean  to  hoard  them  in  a  ooraer,  without  bringmg 
them  to  use  till  some  great  national  emergency  calls  for  ex- 
ertion, which  is  to  be  made  by  disgor^ng  the  store  either 
among  her  own  subjects  in  order  to  pay  an  ^increased  ar- 
my, or  among  allies  and  mercenaries,  whose  oo-operalioa 
she  might  wish  to  procure  ?  And  in  that  case,  would  not 
the  sudden  production  of  the  treasure  prodigiously  reduce 
its  value  ?  We  do  not  mean  here  to  discuss  these  questions, 
which  belong  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  profound  as 
well  as  most  important  departments  of  science,  and  axe  agi- 
tated in  treatises  devoted  to  the  subject ;  but  merely  to  in- 
timate, in  tranrituy  the  danger  of  adopting  predpitate  con- 
clusions. 
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Table  of  Geographic  Positions  in  Siberia. 


Names  of  places. 


Abakamkoi-Ostrog 

Argounriver  (at  itsis- 
suefrom  lake  Dolai) 

Awatsha 

Bamaool 


Berezoff 

Bolcheretzkoi-  Ostrog 
Cape  of  Kamtdiatka 

—  of  Olutoffkoi .  . 

—  of   Tchukotchoi^ 

north 

— -  of    Tchukotchoi^ 
Bouth 

—  of  St  Thaddeua 
Ekaterinbourg .  .  . 


The  same 

lakutsk 

The  same 

leniseisk  ...... 

Irkutsk 

The  same 

Kiachta 

Kirenskoi-Ofttrog  . 
Kolywansk  .... 
Kowyina  (Lower)  . 
Khn^oiarsk  .  •  • 
The  same 

Narym 

Nertchinsk 

The  same 


Long.  £. 
from  Liond. 

dcg.  min.  »K, 


158  46  45 

83  27     0 


Okhotsk 

The  same 

Olekminsk 

Omskaia  fort 

Petropaulofakaiaport 

The  same 

Saianskoi- Ostrog  . . 


Selcnginsk 
The  same  . 


156  50  15 

168  0  15 

169  15  15 

190  16  15 

186  129  15 

179  5  15 

60  40  15 


60  50  15 
129  42  30 
129  44  0 

91  58  45 
104  II  S3 
104  33  45 

108  3  0 

•  •••••• 

163  18  15 
102  57  46 

•  ••*.•  . 


143  12  45 
143  13  45 
119  34  45 

178  48  0 
178  49  0 


106  38  45 
106  32  30 


LatN. 


d^.  min.  lee. 
54  7  0 


49  17 

52  51 

53  20 


63  56 
51  54 
55  55 
59  48 


0 

45 

0 


14 

30 

0 

0 


66  5  20 

64  14  30 
62  50  0 
56  50  38 


56  50  15 
62  1  50 
(Idem) 
58  27  17 
52  16  41 

52  18  15 

50  20  0 

57  47  0 

51  19  23 
68  18  0 
56  1  2 
56  9  30 

58  54  0 
51  56  0 
51  57  0 

59  20  10 
(Idem) 

60  22  0 
54  58  5 
58  1  20 

53  10  0 
53  10  0 

51  6  6 
(Idem) 


Authorities. 


Messerschmid,  ^he- 
meridea  Geogr.  XVh 

Idem.  Ibid. 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 

Petersburg  Calendar, 
published  by  the 
Ac.  of  Sdenoes. 

Idem. 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 

liS  Perouse. 

Idem. 

Petersburg  Calendar. 

Idem. 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
Table  of  observations 
annexed  to  the  map 
of  Russiain  128heets. 
Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
Idem. 

Petersburg  Calendar. 
The  same. 
The  same. 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
Petersburg  Calendar. 
Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
Petersburg  Calendar. 
Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
Petersburg  Calendar. 
Messerschmid    £ph. 

Geogr. 
Petersburg  Calendar. 
The  same. 
Messerschmid    £ph. 

Geogr. 
Petersburg  Calendar. 
Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
Petersburg  Calendar. 
The  same. 
The  same. 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
Messerschmid,  £ph. 

Geogr. 
Petersburg  Calmdar. 
Ephem.  (^ogr.  XVI. 
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TabU  continued. 


NimM  of  plices. 


Long.  £. 

fiHn&IiOIlda 


Semipalatsk 

Smenogarskaia      or 
Schl^ogenberg  fort 


Sourgottt 
Tobdsk  . 
The  flame 
The  same 


Tomsk 

The  same 

Udinsk  lower^  or 

Nichnd   .... 

Udskoi-Ostrog   . 

Werchotoria .  . . 


deg.  min.  lec 


....... 


82  9  45 


68  25  15 
68  5  58 
68  5  59 

84  59  45 

85  9  51 

98  61i   46 

•  ....•  • 


LatN. 


dog.  min.  wc 

50  29  45 

51  9  25 

61  16  e 
58  12  30 
58  11  43 
58  11  48 

56  30  0 
56  29  39 

54  55  22 

55  18  0 
58  50  15 


Autlioiitiei. 


Petershuxg  Calendar. 

Tahle  of  the  map.  of 

Russia. 
Petershurg  Calendar. 
Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
Petershurg  Calendar. 
Table  of  the  map  of 

Russia. 
Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
Petershurg  Calendar. 

The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 


JgricuUural  Table  of  some  of  the  Provinces  of  Siberia. 


DisCrictB. 


Delmatow  . 
Schradinsk  . 
Kamyschlowa. 

Irbit  .... 
Werchotoria 
Turinsk  •  • 
Tioomen  . 
lalutorrw  . 
Issim  •  .  .  - 
Tan  .... 
Tcnisfiwk  •  • 


Corn,  Adds  in 


279,730,360. 
330,035,275. 
348,794,097. 
162,297^632. 
306,246,132. 

28,675,000. 

48,012,500. 

129,015,000. 

8,602,500. 

64,507,500. 
2,867,500. 


Forests,  &c 


664,129,592. 

59,925,987. 
286,700,000. 

57,857,547. 

512,281,742. 

745,420,000. 

430,050,000. 

1,003,450,000. 


Meadows. 


60,134,342. 

63,237,690. 
121,355,467. 
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Chronological  Table  ^Discoveries  made  in  Siberia. 


1849.    Tlie  Tartan  enter  Siberia  under  Bcbeiban,  who  fbanda  the 

Khaaat  of  Sifair  or  Tura. 
194^    Caipou  n^otioiia  tbe  Sarnddes  as  now  induM  In  the 

conquests  of  the  Mon||^]s. 
16M.  Trsganow  tndes  m  BEbeiiiA. 
IS6^    Iwan  WuOiewitch  introduces  Siberia  into  the  titles  of  the 

EusdanCsars. 
ISBO*    Icnnak  Tmo&yf w,  Ai  the  h^ad  of  some  Cossacb^  infite 

the  KkflDatof  Bibii^  or  w«stem  Siberia. 
1584.    The  Pioflsians  leaye  Siberia. 
1587.    They  buHd  Tobolsk. 
1598.    The  death  of  Kutshum^Khan  puts  an  end  to  the  resistance 

of  tibo  Tartars. 
1604.     The  ckj  (^  Tomsk  built. 
lilB.    leniaddt  and  Kutsneds  are  built. 
1681.    Cyprian^  metropolitan  of  Tobolsk,  publishes  a  deacriptioD 

01  QiDeria. 
1636.    Russiao  Kwds  sail  down  the  JLiena,  and  explore  the  shorn 

of  theFroienSea. 
14S8.    Dimitnd  Kqulow  reaches  the  shoresof  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
1646.    Bomysblan  sailed  round  from  thd  Kowynaa  to  the  Apadyr^ 

doubling  Cape  TchuloDtchi  in  Behring^s  Straits. 
1648.    Desdmew,  another  Cossack,  made  the  same  voyage. 
1648^8.  IiiBUtsk^  lakootskp  And  Nertcbipsk,  «a^  bunt 
1690.     Kamtcbatha  known  «t  lakooftsk. 
1695     Fint  RnssiaB  expidition  to  Kawitctotka. 
1706.    The  Ruasiaxw  wike  the  aotttfi  pelnt  of  Kamtehatka. 
1711-^84.  The  mfn*baati  of  lakootsk  risit  Ae  islands  and  eonntna 

north  of  At  mofnths  of  ib/^  Lena  and  the  lana. 
1780-86.  Daniel  Mesaerschmidt  traitdbl  in  Siberia  as  far  north  si 
Tunikhansk,  and  as  fhr  oatt  as  Nertchinsk. 
iV.  0.  He  was  a  natave  of  Dantsick,  and  died  in  e&- 
ireme  misery  at  Potenb«if^>  in  1735.    His  noBO- 
rous  papers,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Acade- 
my, have  been  extracted  by  his  successors. 
1781.     Baron  Strahlenbeig,  (originally  a  Swedish  captain,  and 
author  of  a  work  on  northern  and  eastern  Asia,)  travek  to 
the  lenisei. 
1727.     Vitus  Behring,  a  Dane,  coasted  eastern  Siberia,  from  the 
Pacific  as  high  as  67*  18  N.  Lat,  doubling  Cape  Tehu- 


koCdilj  bat  withoat  diwovouig  the  oppoute  coast  of   BOOK 
Amedm.  xzKVin. 

N JB«  tbb  navigator  was  boni  at  Hwaens  in  Yvtkmd^  —— — 
and  died,  in  1741,  on  the  itiand  which  bean  his 
name. 
irSS.    BdiriBg,  Mnil«r»  Gmelin^  and  Lonis  de  Tile  de  la  Croyere^ 
set  out  on  a  great  expedition. 
K.B.  The  laat-mentkmed  person^  a  French  geographer 
«nd  aationoiBiir,  died,   in  1741,  on  the  coast  of 


173a^4S.  John  George  Gmdin,  the  botanist,  explored  Siberia  as  far 
east  as  lakootdi  and  KivoMk,  as  far  nortfi  as  Tuntkhaask, 
and  to  Nertohinsk  and  flayanskol-Ostrog  on  the  south. 
NJB.  This  i^osopher  was  bom  in  1709  at  Tubin- 
gen in  Suabia,  and  died  there  in  1775.    He  was 
author  of  the  Flora  ffibirfea,  and  unde  to  Samuel 
Chneliii,  trareller  hi  Penda. 
«''-*«•     At  the  same  tine  MuUer  and  Fischer  travelled  along  with 
Gmdin,  in  the  diaraeter  of  historians  and  antiquaries. 
N.B.    Muller,   historiographer,    counsellor  of  state, 
fitc,  was  a  Westphidian  by  Urth,   and  died  at 
Moscow  In  1764.    Fisdier,  a  Idronlan,  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Petersburg,  died  in  1771. 
1788.     lieutenant  Owxin  sailed  from  the  Obi  to  die  Yenisd. 
— —     Lieutenant  Laptiew  traveled  by  land  along  the  coast,  fimn 
the  Tezdsd  to  the  Lena. 
1739-40.  This  officer  sailed  from  the  Lena  to  the  Kowyma. 
1740.     George  Wllfiam  Stdler,  a  naturalist,  arrired  in  Kamtehat- 
ka,  andjremained  there  tOl  the  end  of  174S. 
N.B.  He  was  a  native   of  Franconia,  and  died  in 
misefy  in  174S.    Audior  of  a  description  of  Kamt* 
ehaitka,  (1744,)  the  manuscript  of  which  was  used 
by  Krasdkenninikow.    Ifis  otSier  manustripts,  viz. 
Byllabe  Flantarum  Tobolensium,  Flora  Ramtchati- 
ka,  Omithologia  Bibirica,  and  Ichthyologia  Sibirica, 
were  preserred  by  the  Academy  of  Petersbuigh,  and 
extracted  by  subsequent  traveUers. 
1760.     The  Academy  of  Sciences  sent  a  list  of  questions  to  all  the 
goTcmors,  and  other  persons  Ukely  to  collect  local  infbr- 
mation. 
'*— ^     Pleisncr,  a  Conrlander,  commandant  of  Okhotsk,  ascertain- 
ed, by  a  Twriety  ef  researdies,  tliat  the  country  of  Ae 
Tdmhotehes  is  a  peninsala,  separated  from  America  by  a 
stndt  containing  two  islands. 
1764.     Sind,  lieutenant  of  a  Russian  vessel,  examined  Befaring's 
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XXXVIII.  veMel  sailed  from  the  Kowyma  to  the  Anadyr. 

I7«..   £rio  JUxnMum  trawUed  o^er  Siheiia,  to  .the  north-wert 

paii  of  y^yi^t^JMfc^irM. 
N.B.  He  was  a  Finnish  Swede^  a  clcfgynian,  aflff* 
watds  anacademician>  eo«naeUor  of  mineay  knight, 
&C.  He  died  in  1796.    It  ia.matter  of  much  Tq;nt 
that  he  committed  so  little  to  writing. 
1798-74.  Peter  Simon  JfaUaa,  a  native  of  Berlm»  made  hia  great 
tonr;  spent  the  years  1770-1773  m   Siheria;  went  to 
Daooria.    Souiew  hia  companion  went  to  Obdoria. 
1771.    Nicholas  Rytschkow,  a  Russian  captam,  and  Bardanes,  an 
lUyrian  savatU,  travelled  over  the  steppe  of  Kiignis  along 
with  a  Russian  detachment. 
1771-4.  John  Peter  Falk^  a  learned  botanist,  travelled  in  Sibetia. 
His  papers  were  published^  in  1785,  by  Georgi. 
N.B.  Falk  was  a  Swede,  and  a  papil  of  Ldnnena,  of 
respectable  attainmenta,  but  the  victim  of  jealousy 
and  intrigue.  He  deatroyed  himsdf  by  a  pistol-sliot, 
in  1774. 
177S.     Georgi,  colleague  to  Falk,  made  a  minute  examination  of 
thelakeof  Baikal,  and  the  Daoorian  and  Uralian  moon- 
tains,  ^. 
N.B.  Qeoigi  was  a  native  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  an* 
thor  of  the  best  statistical  account  of  Russia. . 
1 775.    Liaichow  and  Chwoinow  visited  a  laxge  country,  (island  or 

continent  ?)  to  the  north  of  Cape  Sviaitoi. 
1787.    Billings,  an  JSnglishman,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
sail  round  from  the  river  Kowyma,  by  Behring^s  Strait, 
to  the  Anadyr. 
1791-98.  Billings  navigated  the  Kamtchatkan  seas.    The  accounts 
of  this  ill-directed  expedition  have  been  collected  by 
Sauer,  a  German,  and  Sarytschew,  a  Russian. 
1790-95.  Sievers,  a  botanist  and  apothecary,  travelled  into  the  south- 
em  mountains  of  Siberia. 
N.B.  Sievers,  a  German,  was  another  victim.     He 
killed  himself  by  poison.    Some  of  his  planta  have 
been  published  by  PaUas. 
1804.    The  expeditions  of  Krusenstem,  Langadorf,  Tilesius,  &c. 


This  Table  bas  been  eztiactcd  fimm  Fiadier*!  Histny  of  Siberis,  MiiUtt*t 
CoOeeikm  on  the  Hiatoiy  of  Rosris,  Geoigi,  and  olheis.— It  does  not  todode 
the  voy^et  to  the  Aleutiia  laUnds,  tboMto  the  Kurile  liUnds  and  to  Icoo, 
nor  tfaoie  to  Sfritsbergen.  These  countciei  come  into  view  in  other  parts  of 
our  work. 
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Comprekmdfng  lAtUe  Bvkharia^  the  Kdknuk  cownhy^  and 

\V  E  return  from  the  northern  extremities  of  Asia  to  the    BOOK 
central  zones,  which  are  only  known  to  geography  by  _^— 
vague  traditions  and  antiquated  descriptions.     The  tra- 
ditions often  serve  to  thicken  the  darkness  in  which  we  Deficiency 
wander.      The   old   descriptions   furnish   very   deceitful  ^  *"^""'" 
lights ;    for,    since   the   thirteenth,    fourteenth,   and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  in  which  these  countries  were  freely  tra* 
veiled,  we  know  not  how  many  cities  may  have  disappear- 
ed, how  many  nations  have  become  extinct,  how  many  cul- 
tivated fields  may  have  been  suiFered  to  lie  waste,  nor  how 
many  deserts  may  have  been  clothed  with  the  benefits  of 
cultivation.     An  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  Carpin,  of 
Rubruquis,  of  Marco  Palo,  Pigoletti  and  Haithon,  will 
figure  in  the  general  view  which  will  be  given  of  the  his- 
tory  of  the  geographical  research  in  the   middle  age; 
but  it  is  only  that  for  want  of  better  materials,  and  with 
circumspection  and  reserve,  that  we  shall  adopt  some  of 
their  descriptions  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  central  part  of  Asia,  from  which  we  separate  Thi- 
bet, includes  five  geographical  divisions:  Mongolia,  or 
Mongolistan,  properly  so  called,  on  the  north  of  China, 
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BOOK   and  the  south  of  Irkootsk ;  the  Kahnuk  country,  which  we 

^^^^^  may  denominate  Kalmookia,  called  also  Songaria,  on  the 

Modemandwest  of  Mongolia,  and  on  the  south  of  Kolywan;  little 

Bukharia,  or  eastern  Turkestan,  to  the  east  of  great  Buk. 

haria,  and  the  north  of  Cashmere  and  little  Thibet :  Tan- 

goot,  or  the  country  of  the  Eleuthes  ijt  Eoko-Nord,  or  the 

eastern  Kalmuks ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  middle  of  these  four 

countries,  the  desert  of  Gobi,  with  the  Oases  of  Lop,  of 

Hamel  and  others.    .A  small  part  of  Songaria  seems  to 

have  been  included  in  what  the  ancients  called  Sa/Ma 

beyond  Itnaua.    The  direction  of  the  rivers,  and  perii^» 

a  sight  of  lake  Palcati-Nor,  gave  rise  to  the  supposition 

that  the  northern  ocean  was  but  a  short  way  off;  and  the 

Mongolian  name  of  Daba,  which  is  the  general  term  lor  a 

mountain,  was  applied  to  the  pretended  promontory  of 

PramoQtoiy  Tabis,  conffldered  as  terminating  on  the  north-east  in  the 

country  of  the  Igoors.     The  Serica  of  the  ancients 


to  have  included  the  western  parts  of  Thibet,  Serinagur, 
Cashmere,  little  Thibet,  and  perhaps  a  small  part  of  little 
Bukharia*.     That  name,  known  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus 

•  The  opmum  here  giTen  on  the  Geognpby  of  the  andenti,  and  which  if 
sttted  aftd  tuplNffted  at  acMxie  length  in  the  anthot't  hisloiy  of  geognphy,  hv 
beetoiebdcRdleiltiHibfthfehytidoiaedbeeqiMBtdiiWve^  byBfUih 

OB  the  actual  phjtical  gtegmgixf  «f  the  momitafaioufl  pails  cf  Aiiav 
lie  immediately  on  the  north  of  India.  Aoooidmgly,  the  opinion  ef  M. 
Gosaelin  here  acquieeoed  in  is  combated  in  a  learned  memob  bjr  Mt.  flq^ 
Muffay,  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  fioyal  Sodetyof  fidfabmgh,  nAome 
Till.  p.  171,  In  which  the  Altfet  ai«  m>intrfiMd  lo  b#  idtttkia  wHil  dM  Od. 
aese.  The  Itfguments  are  partly  fimnded  on  a  conidenee  in  tho  fslMnl  tfer- 
iflctness  of  Ptolemy,  as  confirmed  by  these  diaeoreries,  whiefa,  wlule  they  euW 
Tert  the  Tiews  reoendy  entertained,  restore,  so  fiw  as  they  go»  the  geography  of 
that  indiof.  The  lengtfi  of  the  journey  ct  the  catavans  wluch  wentiinm  wast^ 
en  to  eastern  Asia,  in  the  silk  tfade>  and  the  kMilltlei  tdbntd  loiii  dii  M^ 
count  of  Ptolemyv  Indnoe  the  belief  that  the  aMcmit  Sieriitt  wis  nolhii^  alas 
than  China.  From  BteMtmat  where  their  route  begins  to  be  matter  of  oon^ 
tioversy,  they  flrst  ascended  the  Beloor,  i^iparently  by  thoTalley  of  the  Ozos 
laid  down  in  Mr.  £lphinstone*s  mi^i ;  then  descended  into  a  pbfn  sAmndant 
in  pastufs*  but  not  aiable,  (Pamev  plaiof)  then  asonded  a  valkgr^  pfttfaably 
the  TaUey  of  lildak,  to  the  ••  stone  toww,"  a  gieat  zcnd«sf«as  for  the 
caravans  (though  this  singular  appellation  has  never  yet  been  explained.) 
situated  most  probably  on  a  lofty  ridge  lying  north  and  sooth,  and  Mpant* 
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in  the  fburth  ceniury,  disappeAved  in  the  fifdi*     Moms  of  BOOtC 
Chorea^  meBitionsy  indeed,  a  town  called  Stfrrhia^  irhidi  ^^^tX. 
is  Sera  the  metn>poU%  but  he  gives  the  coantry  of  which  it 


was  the  captal  the  name  of  Iffenioi  or  S^enistan^     HeDjeniituu 
seema  to  eompnohaid  under  this  nmne  central  Asia,  and 
particularly  little  Bilkharia.     He  plaoea  the  ooimtry  df  8e^ 
nOf  Gc  Chkia,  mor0  to  the  east.    Perhaps  the  teomx  Iffmia 
might  have  been  given  in  consequence  of  some  ancient  coftw 
quest  which  the  Chinese  had  i^btained  oyer  these  countries, 
or  it  might  sigmfy  *<  the  country  of  genii^  or  of  gods^^  as 
that  of  jS^rim  Hiay  denote  in  SaioActit  ^  the  oooiitiy  of  hap^^ 
piness.^    Whatsver  be  the  fa^  in  this  case,  it  appears  that, 
wi  centuries  later,  these  countries  went  under  the  gene* 
ral  name  of  Cathaya,  or  property  Eithay^     It  is  uneer- Kathaya,  or 
tttn  wheth»  this  word  was  the  proper  vauskt  ot  natihetti  ^^"^y- 
duaoy  or  an  a^pcllatioti  derived  froon  a  Tartar  term  $ig^ 
nifying  <^  Desert  Mountnia.'^  At  dl  events,  Katbaymade 

ii^  Utde  frMa  Gteit  TUkA  TUv  rid^a  I*  cottiidcrid  as  liie  fmoM 
vcrwus  ad  Arcion,  Fxom  tlw  pomt*  tMx  joamey  10  th»  oouotrj  of  tfw 
StrcM  oedipled  aaren  montluy  a  period  which,  albnring  for  th«  alowncM 
of  lUr  pMgitfli»  af  weQ  as  some  exaggeration,  was  amply  sofficient  to  briDg  . 
thcoa  to  llitfheiTt  of  Chfitt«  but  loDotulstent  with  any  hypothesis  which  makes 
Arkki  cMier  Little  BtiUwla»  the  Two  Thibetan  tfie  Botth  of  India,  or  a 
coostry  made  up  of  these,  or  of  pordons  of  tbeoi.  Theaoeoont  glten  of  the 
Seres^  their  manners,  their  prejudioes,  their  prodnce,  and  their  manuftctwea 
and  ttsdo,  eoncspondB  hi  e?6ry  particular  to  the  picture  presented  by  China 
M  now  ksoWB,  and  as  It  Is  deacrflied  to  have  hiiraiha>ly  etisted  ftom  time  im* 
uMBoriri.  JLillAeTMbot,aeooidingtotlkkfi«w,  waatliOiSby<to«ftfm/«^^ 
tbo  coantry  of  the  Sacce  ;  Qictt  Thibet,  the  Scffthia  ojira  ImtamL  l^ese 
points  wiU  be  mote  ftilly  oonsidsred  in  the  history  of  geography.  Thlhigfe 
not  wartantsd  to  alier  the  author's  text  in  cases  in  which  a  difference  of 
opsBloirniii^t  bo  etttartained,  w«  thnk  it  necessary  to  allude,  as  in  the  piesent 
tnstuee^  to  later  discwsriflas  oondiisted  ottder  gnatar  adTssttages;  Comctiotts 
of  foographkal  &cts  founded  on  actual  diseoferiee  are,  howcfer,  e^ary  when 
mtroduoed  without  scruple,  and  without  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  inthwaion. 
On  the  present  question,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting  memotrnow 
ffioudiisod,  andalvto  Mr.  Mvxncfu  more  reoentwork,  entitled,  •<  A  Histo- 
rical Ascosnt  of  J)isc#?eites  add  l^fMds  in  Asia,  in  9  Vols.  Sfo.  VoL  I. 
p.  466,  &c  In  this  woik,  howeter,  the  aigumeat  is  intaispciaed  with  other 
materials,  and  appears  less  pointed  and  consecutire  than  in  the  memoir:— tTn. 

*  Mos^Chor.  HisfOT.  Armen. 

•  Asd«  MiUler,  Dlsquisitb,  Geogr.  et  Histor.  de  Cathaya  (Berlin,  1870,) 
Compsxe  witii  Hyde  Syntagma  Dissert.  1.  Itki.  mund«  p.  31. 
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BOOK  a  conspicuous  figure  in  geography  from  the  thirteenth 
XXXIX.  ^^  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  certain 
that  the  name  chiefly  applied  to  the  north  part  of  China, 
which  long  formed  a  separate  monarchy,^  but  it  probably 
esLtended  at  the  same  time  oyer  part  of  Mongolia  and  of 
Tangut.  The  meaning  of  the  term  Kara-EUha^y  or  tri- 
butary Cathay,  must  have  Varied  with  the  fortunes  of 
war. 
Extmnon  A  name  still  more  vague  has  long  been  applied  in  our 
of  ^e  name  m^pg^  not  only  to  the  central  zone,  but  also  to  all  the  nor- 
'  them  and  eastern  part  of  A^  This  is  Tabt aby  with  its 
divisions.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  this 
name  was  given  to  the  whole  empire  of  the  Mongols  under 
Genghiz-Khan,  and  that  of  the  Tartars  under  Timierlane. 
During  the  dismemberment  of  this  latter  monarchy,  a 
descendent  •  of  6enghiz-E[han,  called  Isan-Boga^Khan, 
founded  a  separate  state  in  little  Bukharia,  of  which  Bish- 
balig,  and  afterwards  Cashgar,  were  the  capitals.  About  the 
same  time,  the  four  confederate  tribes  of  Kalmuks,  which 
call  themselves  Derben-Oerdty  or  "  the  four  brothers,*"  and 
are  caDed  by  the  Europeans  Eleuths,  re-established  their 
ancient  independence,  and  elected  a  sovereign,  on  whcHn  they 
conferred  the  title  of  Contaishy  or  Khan-taidsha.  At  this 
epoch,  the  power  of  the  Mongols  in  China  was  extinguish- 
ed ;  the  descendants  of  Genghiz-Khan  retired  to  Karako- 
rum,  a  place  which  under  Genghiz  had  been  the  capital 
of  the  whole  of  Asia,  but  was  now  merely  the  chief  place 
of  the  horde  of  the  Kalkas.  Divided  among  themselves, 
the  Mongols  gradually  became  tributary  to  the  Chinese, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Mantchoos,  the  new  masters  of  Chi- 
na. Russia,  after  destro)ring  the  Tartar  kingdoms  of 
Astrakan,  Easan,  and  Siberia,  subjugated  some  Mongo- 
lian tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Baikal.  These 
different  revolutions  produced  the  famous  distinction  in 
geography  between  Muscovite  or  Russian  Tartary,  include- 
ing  Astrakan, Kasan, and  Siberia;  Chinese  Tartary,  consist- 
ing  of  the  country  of  the  Mongols  and  Mantchoos ;  and 
Independent  Tartary,  consisting  of  the  states  of  Great 
and  Little  Bukharia ;  that  of  the  Eleuth   Kalmuks,  the 
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Kirguisy  «iid  the  Turoomans*     This  threefold*  diviaioiu    BOOK 
now  eotirely  rejected,  had  been  thrown  into  some  confu-  ^......^ 

^oh  half  a  century  ago.  The  Kalmuks,  who  in  1683  had 
conquered  Little  Bukharia,  and  bad  bepome  formidable  to 
China  and  to  Russia,  experienced^  after  fifty  years  of 
power  and  glory,  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  The  Chi- 
nese, employii^  against  them  the  arms  of  the  Mongols, 
subdued  them,  and  still  hold  them  in  a  state  of  vassalage. 
Chinese  Tartary  should)  at  the  present  day,  extend  over 
the  whole  central  plateau  of  Asia ;  but  it  is  more  advis- 
able to  reject  the  term  entirely. 

We  have  already  traced  the  mountain  chains  which  sup-  Coniid«rap 
port  pr  circumscribe  the  central  plateau  of  Asia ;  we  haveSjU^^^"^ 
followed  the  courses  of  the. rivers  which  water  that  icy  rer cental 
gion.  If  it  is  asked,  what  are  the  structure  and  composi- 
tion of  that  chain  ?  we  are  presented  only  with  a  long 
series  of  uncertainties  and  conjectures.  Does  this  plateau 
maintain  nearly  an  equal  level ;  or  is  it  more  elevated  at 
one  or  two  central  points  ?  Is  it  interspersed  with  some 
groupes  of  mountains  which  are  of  moderate  elevation 
above  their  immediate  bases,  like  the  mountains  of  Algy- 
dim-Shalo  in  the  Kirguis  country  P  or  may  the  perman- 
ence of  the  snow  on  the  summits  of  the  great  Altai  and 
the  great  Bogdo  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  a  greater  ele- 
vation in  the  interior  of  the  Kalmuk  country  ?  Is  the 
same  elevation  continued  along  the  deserts  by  which  that 
country  is  separated  from  Thibet  ?  Are  these  deserts  fill- 
ed entirely  with  black  sand,  as  has  been  hitherto  asserted, 
or  do  they  contain  secondary  mountains  ?  Is  the  granitic 
nature  of  the  Altiuc,  Sayanian,  and  Daoorian  mountains, 
common  to  the  great  chains  in  the  interior,  if  such  chuns 
exist  ?  or  do  the  latter  consist  solely  of  masses  of  hardened 
clay,  mixed  with  gravel,  like  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  great  wall,  mentioned  by  Staunton  ?  or, 
what  certainly  appears  more  probable,  does  this  centre  of 
the  great  continent  of  Asia  contain  immense  seas  of 
sand,  and  a  chaotic  mixture  of  all  the  elements  of 'the 
globe.  There  seem  to  be  no  volcanoes  in  it  iii  ^  ^^a^c  of 
VOL.  ir.  9  H 
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tt)08:  activity;  but  ixkkf  not  this  gt&bl  extent  of  limd  ftfi«d 

^^^^^some  ttaces  of  ancient  volcanic  revolntaomi,  Mke  tlios^  ob-> 
served  by  M.  Patrin  th  DaooriaF  In  foe,  does  Aia 
x^egion,  so  near  to  India,  cofttni)  Idte  Sib^ia,  bonea  of 
the  elephant  and  ihe  rhiooceioii  P 

These  are  impoktaat  questioti^  ttid  the  list  might  ht 
ikrtfaer  extended.  It  is  etiri(Mis  to  find  that  hithetto  they 
revaStti  tmanswered.  TMs  great  re^on^  foming  a  sixth 
part  of  the  old  (londnent,  has  not  been  seen  by  any  of  our 
geoto^sts,  who  display  ^^ith  so  finioh  confidence  thdr 
theories  of  the  earth. 

MkmiM'  The  mineralogy  of  diesb  coutitiies  is  equidly  miknoim. 
iThe  tin  mines  said  to  eiist  in  ihe  ooantry  strictly  called 
that  of  the  Mongols ;  the  name  of  ^  GoUen  Mountains,^ 
(Altai,)  given  to  one  great  ridge ;  the  tmdition  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  art  of  mining  among  the  Mongols 
who  live  near  to  the  rich  mines  of  Russian  Baooria  $  the 
instruments  and  v^sisels  of  goM  ftnmd  in  the  ancient 
tumuli ;  and,  finally,  "dre  teport  that  the  rivers  of  Little 
Bukharia  furnish  a  gold  dUfilt,  which  fbrms  an  article  in  the 
commerce  cS  K!iakla :  these  oanstitute  the  feeble  prooft 
which  ii0e  possess  of  the  mineral  treasured  of  dns  gitttt 
re^on. 

^i^^t^  All  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  t!old  of  central 
Asia  as  extremely  rigorous  \  and  its  elevation  and  latitude 
would  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  La  Perouse  found' 
the  coasts  ef  the  Mantchoo  country,  under  the  parallel  of 
4t)°,  covered  with  snow  in  AugUEft.  The  ambassadors  dP 
Sharok  ^w,  in  the  Salmult  country,  the  ground  frozen 
two  inches  thick  at  the  summer  solace  d.  Yet  some  more 
temperate  countries  are  found  in  the  interior. 

TtgetaUon.  The  vegetation  of  the  centre  of  Asia,  including  even 
that  of  Thibet,  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to  us ;  tbete 
vast  countries  never  having  been  explored  by  any  able 
naturalist.  The  elevation  of  their  soil  and  the  rigoiur  of 
tjieir  winters  might  produce  a  presumption  that  they  oon^ 

•  Forsler*!  Kwthfem  l>iBd>veries,  1.  Wi. 
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^■m  no  pIfBiA  beUun^ng  to  die  iboi:;^  tMoperale  pMPts  of  BOOk 
A«UL  YeC  the  eotton  plant  and  thtt  irtne  hava  found  ^^^f^ 
tkeir  wwf  hitlMr.  Pmm  the  vague  aeooimtB  of  ancieiii 
tnurcflevB,  aod  the  Iktie  titot  ^no  know  of  the  vegeUbks 
whieh  grow  on  <fce  pMiitiiQe  coavU  of  TarUry,  it  woidd 
appear  tiiat  the  plants  are  pardy  the  aame  that  are  found 
in  the  iu»th  of  <SeiBiaii7,  mixed  with  aevetwl  of  the  Sibe^ 
lian  i^)9cie6. 

The  VB0t  extent  of  centtal  Aria  yftdoidytedly  eontaiaa 
new  .species,  and  peihaps  a  flora  altogedier  peculiar,  but 
we  donot  yet  know  of  any  of  its  peculiar  and  indigenous 
placite,  except  the  ringidar  Amgus  called  Po2;jpod{tti9i  iw^ 
eiafo,  or  die  Tartariaai  hudb,  (whieh  is  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  Darwin^s  Botane -GMden,)  and  the  <£tfei^Mt 
qsecies  of  rhubarb.  These  last  grow  an  the  mountains  { 
the  &i|giis,  now  mentioned,  in  the  steppes. 

Tlie  animals  whi^  roam  at  kwge  in  the  deserts  be*  Animals. 
eome  known  by  nmking  their  i^peanmee  in  oeoseionri 
▼leits  which  they  pay  to  Siberia  and  to  China.  AM  the 
species  whidi  are  useful  to  man  iffe  found  h«re  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  wild  horse  is  oaUed  by  the  Kal- 
mnks*  #aUo,  and  by  the  Mantchoos  ttAi'.  The  X:ao- 
Imi,  or  wild  ass,  inhabits  the  ste{q)es  and  open  plains; 
and  does  not  exceed  the  latitude  of  48^.  His  Aerii  is 
nsed  as  food.  A  third  soiipedous  quadruped,  ^kh 
holds  an  intermediate  place  "between  the  ass  «md  the  horse, 
the  SfggetaH  or  hemixmuaf  eolleets  in  troops  on^the  banks 
of  llie  Onon,  the  Argoon,  and  the  Amocn^,  in  the  desert 
df  €obi,  as  far  as  the  ooofines  of  Ohina  and  Tlifibet.  He 
is  oiften  tamed.  He  shows  more  intelHgence  than  the  com- 
mon ess,  tut  dbes  not  entirely  lose  the  wildness  of  his  dis* 
position  *.  The  two-humped  or  Baotrian  camel,  wanders 
independent  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mongolia.  The  Yak,  The  Yak. 
or  wild  grunting  ox,  (the  Vacca  grunniens  of  Gmelin,  and 

•  Fallafl*  NoaT.  Mem.  but  le  Ntinlt  Il>  0. 

*  KViKlTitngi  ebge  de  MmkieB.  «  PsBiw.  Aiet  I^eliop.  i77r« 

^  Steven,  Letties  mir  la  Sft^rky  4iiiiilfli  nouv.  Mem.  du.  JNsid*  Til* 
2141. 
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BOOK   theiSiiiafti#ofPdla8,frequeiit8  the  open  meadows.  Hisre- 
.  xxxx.  fleeted  horns,  his  soft  h«br,  four  mches  long  on  the  belly, 
and  his  tail  resembling  that  of  the  horse,  show  that  he  is 
not  the  father  of  our  domestic  ox  K    This  animal  u  called 
Kah  in  the  Bukharian  and  Tangoot  languages,  and  Sarluk 
by  the  Ealmuks.     An  experiment  made  at  Irkutsk  prov- 
ed that  he  could  be  raised  and  managed  like  our  black  cat- 
tle, but  the  milk  of  the  female  has  an  unpleasant  taste  of 
taUow  ^.     The  mountains  in  which  the  river  Amoor  takes 
its  rise  mark  the  limits  which  nature  has  prescribed  to  the 
rein-deer  cm  the  south,  but  the  elk  is  found  as  low  as  the 
parallel  of  45^     The  argali  or  wild  sheep,  the  goat,  the 
chamois,  the  wild  goat  of  Caucasus,  the  AfUdope  gtMuromi^ 
and  the  saiga,  which  is  probably  the  yellow  goat  of  Du- 
halde',  wander  in  flocks  on  the  steepest  mountains      The 
Modi  ani.  Mowhui  mosc^ifruB  or  musk  animal,  which  delig^  in 
boundless  ^oUtudies,  inhabit0  Moi^lia,  Daooria,  and  the 
mountainous  countries  of  the  river  Amoor ;  on  the  south 
he  finds  his  way  to  Thibet,  to  Cbipa,  and  to  Tonquin; 
and  on  the  west,  to  the  ipountains  of  Cashmere :  on  the 
north,   Pallas  found  him  on  the  banks  .of  the  Yenisei,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Krasnd^trsk  7P.     i^ong  the  ani- 
mals of  the  ferocious  kind,  are  known  th^^  brown  and  the 
black  bear,  the  common  fox,  the  korsak,  and  the  karagan, 
the  white  lynx,  called  irghs  by  the  Kalmuks,  the  karalul*, 
(more  properly  Karakulak  or  "  black  ear,"^)  and  the  ma^ 
nul,  a  species  of  the  cat  kind,  like  the  ounce  and  tiger. 
The  ounce  is  well  known  here,  and  is  called  Djvdbars  in 
Uie  Kirguisiim  and  Bukharian  languages ;  but  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  certainty  whether  the  true  tiger  has  been  seen. 
Central  Asia  pos^sesa^  also  the  fur  animals  of  Siberia,  the 
ermine,  the  martin,  the  sable,  the  otter,  which  last  swarmson 
the  margins  of  the  ppmerous  lakes  of  the  Kalmuk  country ; 

• 

'  Not.  Comment  Fetrop.  V.  Tab.  7.    PtUas,  Act.  Petiop.  I.  p.  11. 
^  Gcorgi,  Ruane,  III.  (toL  IX.)  p.  1640. 

iPblbt,IV.  P.SS5.  (4C0.)  eomptte  with  Omdin,  Nov.  CflBun.  PitMp> 
Vn.tali.ia  -Palk»,t.XV.p.l3. 

f  Guldentcdt,  Nov.  Comm.  Petvop.  XX.  p.  500. 
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the  marmot,  the  striped  squirrel,  and  different  species  of  BOOK 
hares.     Even  this  rapid  and  imperfect  enumeration  of  thp 
principal  animals  of  central  Asia  shows  that  nature  has     • 
in  some  measure  assembled  into  one  comer  of  the  world 
species  which  elsewhere  exist  far  separated  from  each  oth^ . 
This  plateau,  like  that  of  Africa,  is  a  central  region,  from 
which  seyeral  iminiftl  races  may  be  supposed  to  have  de- 
scended into  the  surrounding  cotmtries.      Even  inthat^fiiidi. 
class  of  animals  to  which  their  power  of  fljring  seems  to 
have  assigned  the  whole  world  for  a  dwelling.  Central  Asia 
seems  to  claim  as  a  native  the  beautiful  and  singular  bird 
which  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  pheasant  and 
the  peacock,  the  luen  of  the  Chinese,  the  Phasianus  argus  of 
naturalists ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  China  and  Sumatra. 

We  shall  now  enter  on  more  particular  inquiries,  beginning 
with  the  oountrj  nearest  to  Thibet  and  Independent  Tar- 
tary. 

The  country  improperly  called  Little  Buxharia  ex-  Littlc 
tends  on  d' Anville's  map  between  the  34th  and  4Sd  pa-  ^^* 
rallels  of  latitude,  and  between  the  75th  and  88d  degrees 
of  east  longitude  from  London.     Major  Rennel  has  shown 
that  in  this  particular  the  map  of  d^Anville  is  erroneous. 
The  western  frontier  may  be  extended  to  the  69th  degree  SituAtioo. 
of  longitude.    At  least  the  towns  of  Cashgar,  Yarkaind, 
and  Khoten,  ought  to  be  placed  more  to  the  west  than 
they  are  by  d^Anville.     The  letter  of  the  Chinese  general, 
quoted  by  Grosier,  makes  the  distance  between   China 
and  Cashgar  nearly  280  miles  greater  than  it  is  in  d^An- 
ville^A  map  of  Asia. 

Whatever  may  in  that  respect  be  the  fact,  eastern  Bak- 
haria,  a  country  for  a  long  tkne  inhabited  or  governed 
by  Tartars,  and  included  under  the  name  of  Turkes- 
tan, must  be  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Ealmuk  country :  on  the  south  it  comes  in  contact  with 
Little  Thibet,  and  the  less  known  parts  of  Great  Thibet : 
on  the  west,  it  is  separated  from  Great  Bukbaria  by  the 

Beloot  Tag,  or  Beioor  mountains,  and  perhaps  by  a  high 

2h3 
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BOOlc  plateAu  called  the  plun  of  Painer,  wUdi  has  been  edOsMf-' 
XXXIX.  ^y^  ^  ijj^  cmintxy  where  the  Indus  takes  its  rise. 
MfttuK  of       The  river  of  Yariuuld  crotee*  this  cotntry  ia  an  easterly 
theterrito.  ^^^^^  ^j^  disdiarges  tts^  into  the  lake  Lop  or  Loknor, 
which  seems  to  be  a  ooasmon  racaptaele  for  a  gteat  titimber 
of  ritera.    The  territory  seems  to  be  plain  and  level  in  the 
middle^  at  least  we  hear  of  no  monntaiB  chain  i  but  on  the 
north  abd  west  it  is  encircled  by  monntains  or  eflevated 
table  lasids.     It  isi  asserted  that  tiiese  contain  many  gold 
and  alver  mines,  but  neither  the  aborigines  of  the  country 
rior  the  Kaliauks  ate  acquainted  with  the  art  of  working 
them:  they  contetit  tbcmselres  with  colleeting  the  dust  of  these 
metals,  brought  do%ro  in  abundance  by  the  torrents  which  are 
fonned  by  the  mdting  of  the  siiows^  and  carry  it  to  China 
and  Tobolsk  in  Siberia.  It  also  affords  some  precious  stones. 
Province  of     Aocordiug  to  Maroo  Polo,  the  pro? faiee  of  Gashgar  has 
CMhgaT^     ^,1  ^tent  of  five  days  journey ;  it  is  covered  with  towns 
and  castles,  gardens  and  beautiful  fields,  producing  good 
grapeS)  of  which  wine  is  ndade;  there  is  also  an  abundance 
of  fruit  of  other  kinds.     Cotlon^  flax,  and  hemp,  are  culti- 
vated.    The  Chinese  general  who  subdued  this  country  in 
1769%  writes  iliat  the  soil  is  poor ;  the  inhabitants  covet- 
ottS»  and  frugal  in  their  mode  of  living ';  that  there  are 
about  60)000  families,  1600  villages  and  hamlets  in  the 
province  of  Kashgar  or  Cashgar  \  but  perhaps  he  meant 
the  whole  of  Bukharia,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Gashgar.     The  town  of  the  satae  ttame,  for- 
merly the  residenoe  of  the  khans   of  eastern  Bukharia, 
reckons^  aooording  to  the  same  general,  SMO  families.    It 
is  built  of  brick* 
ProYinee  of     The  province  of  Yarisand  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Cash- 
Yukand.   g|^|.^     It  is  called  Esrcan  in  one  edition  of  Marco  Polo; 
Barcanin  the  Treviso  edition;  Carehan  and  Carcam  in  others: 

•  Grotier's  Aooount  of  China. 

f  Marco  Polo,  maraveglioM  cose  del  rnondo.  Edition  of  Mddbior  Seiia« 
Ttnfee,  1508,  cap.  38.  (in  the  Imperial  libmry.)  That  of  TreTito  of  1590, 
9Mttly  leoannModid  hj  Plnlieiton  aad  WalUnMr,  U  tespetf^,  faulty,  and 
ioBfiafiauit,  (BiU.  ds  SamtcGcBtvim.) 


BoQck^.  Oofdakend,  and  AffkikM4%  iu  Abulfe^*  Alb^r-  book 
gendi  «iid  Qtber  onftera  writers  %  TbU  province  w  fertite  m  *^  * 
oQttoQ  nad  in  all  tbe  naoeaBamf  of  life.  The  p^pte^  aacofd#iig 
to  M.  IV>ic^  are  ablo  artmna.  Byt  xhe^  ar^  ^17  genfvpUy 
aybject  to  aweUed  l«g»  aod  gUtresi  whic)i,  ar^  attributed  to 
tbe  wa^r  which  tbey  driiik.  Yat^kand)  aituated  on  the  mcur 
of  the  same  nainen  is  thoMgbt  by  seme  to  be  the  prea^Qt  c^ 
pUal  of  Bukharifi.  The  ofHoioii  of  Fetis  de  la  Croix,  wb9, 
in  his  learned  notes  on  Sbevtfeddin,  eooaiders  Yai1(md  49 
another  naipe  for  Ceshgair,  is  snfllaently  refuted  by  the  aif- 
counts  of  Marco  Poto,  and  the  Chines?  g?neval^ 

The  proyinee  of  Eoten  or  Kotan  U^a  on  the  south-east' ^">^>°^  ^ 
of  the  fimncor.    AiC9ocding  to  M«  Polo,,  it  ifi  ^ight  days  joiius- 
nay  m  extent ;  cotton,  flax:,  bemp^  wheat,  vines,  and  other 
useful  yegetabl^  affe  cuJtivi^ed  here.   The  inhabitants  are 
industrious  and  warlike '. 

.  Karw  or  Kerma»  which  is  placed  to  the  east  of  EotaO)  Proviaee  of 
18  nether  the  Caria  nor  the  Carit  of  M.  Polo,  whidi  we 
shall  find  to  be  in  the  south  of  Thibet,  and  in  the  Bivman 
empire.  Tbia  province  probably  belonga  to  J#ittle  Bukh»- 
ria.  With  regard  to  the  two  following  provinces  or  cou»- 
tries,  that  poipt  is  less  ceirtmn- 

:  <<  Qn  the  south-eiift  of  Kotam,""  says  If.  Polo,  **  thr  Pronnct  of 
•  province  c^  Poym  i^  situAted,^  (in  scane  editions  it  is  writr  ^'^' 
ten  Peyn),)  <*  it  contains  sevmil  towns  and  castles ;  through 
the  ^pital  th^e  runs  a  river,  which  carries  down  prenous 
stones,  [such  as  chalcedony  and  jaqper.  This  country  pio* 
du<«9  abundance  of  silk^^  D^AnviUe  and  Forstar  conridet 
it  as  an  Oasis  adjoining  Little  fiukharia;  perhaps  the  Thi* 
betian  term  Po^^  which  denotes  a  provinoe  or  department, 
might  justify  the  conjecture  that  Poym  is  the  northeni  part 
of  Thibet. 

All  theae  provinces,  says  IML  Polo»  constitute  part  of Citjsrci- 
Great  Turkestan.    **  The  first  town  is  Ciarchian  or  Cias*  ciuiiam!' 

4  See  d*Herbelot,  Biblioftbequf  oiieotalt  ▼•  Khoteo  and  Qutt^. 
'  The  traveller  sayi,  «*  between  Gorgo  and  Sosolan.*' 
■  At  to  their  warlike  character,  thit  paasafe  of  M .  Fold  !s  read  by  fome  fO 
ss  Id  sifve  te  uppiaito  Mcanfaig. 
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BOOR   tiam.    Going  from  Ciarcfaian,  a  journey  of  five  clajs,  across 
ft  sandy  country,  oontmning  salt  waters  and  some  fiieftli,  we 
,  arrrre  at  the  coofines  (^  the  Great  Desert,  where  there  is  k 
town  called  lob  or  Lop,  situated  easi-north-east  of  Poydt.** 
We  see  nothing  in  this  passage  to  show  that  Ciavdiian  is  a 
separate  canton  to  the  east  of  Poyfn,  as  the  translators  hare 
coneluded.    There  is  no  necessity  to  make  first  a  long  turn 
to  the  souti»-ea8t»  and  then  come  round  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection to  go  south-east  a  second  time.     This  would  be  the 
tour  which  they  gire  to  M.  Polo.     But  does  he  hims^ 
say  that  he  was  at  Poym  ?    We  do  not  see  that  he  does. 
Besides,  the  expression,  first  city,  may  designate  the  capital 
of  Turkestan ;  now  that  capital  was  Yarkand,  called  bc^ 
fore  that  Carcham.     Might  not  that  be  the  place  of  which 
M.  FiAo  speaks  ?    According  to  this  hypothesis,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  the  city  of  Lop  nearer,  to  shorten 
the  course  of  the  mer  Yarkand,  and  enlarge  the  extent  of 
the  desert 
Manner  of      Eastern  Turkestan,  a  country  once  rich  and  beautiful, 
^IJSi^th  ^had,  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo»  been  ravaged  by  the  Tar- 
centaiy.      f^g^  ^nd  was  still  exposed  to  their  visits  of  devastation. 
Chalcedonies  and  jaspers  are  found  in  it     The  inhabitants 
possessed  flocks ;  every  person  after  harvest  hid  His  com  in 
a  hole  under  the  saod,  in  a  place  known  only  to  himself,  the  - 
surfaee  being  quickly  smoothed  over  by  the  drifting  sand  of 
the  desert.     Always  in  dread  of  being  robbed,  they  carried 
akmg  with  them  no  more  than  a  month^s  provision.     Per- 
haps the  same  description  will  sull  apply  to  the  condition 
of  this  people. 
Q,]^  of       The  origin  and  manners  of  the  people  of  Little  fiukha- 
tht  inhabit,  ria  are  little  known ;  the  population,  notwithstanding  the 
admixture  of  some  Ealmuks,  is  chiefly  composed  of  native 
Bukharians,  who  are  said  to  have  tawny  compleadons ;  but 
many  among  them  are  handscnne  and  welUformed.     Their 
language,. which  is  called  Zagathayan,  is  nothing  else  than 
the  Turkish :  their  idiom  is  mixed  with  a  great  number  of 
Persian  words. 

Bentinck  tells  us  that  hece  as  in  Great  Bukharia,  the 
Tartars  give  the  townsmen  the  appellation  of  Taujiks  or 
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tributeiiesi  Theie  never  use  arms,  a  circumstanoe  which  BOOK 
makes  ibem  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tartan,  to5^^!!L 
whom  a  r^ular  tribute  is  paid  by  every  town  and  village 
of  the  country.  They  differ  from  the  wandering  nations 
of  the  east  in  not  beii^  divided  into  tribes.  The  Chinese 
misnonaries  also  make  a  distinction  between  the  Bukhari* 
ans  and  the  Tartars  K  But  in  that  instance  we  must  pro- 
bably understand  by  Tartars  the  Kalmuks,  by  whom  the 
country  was  conquered,  and  by  the  Bukharians  the  real 
Tartars  or  Turks. 

The  dress  of  the  men  goes  no  lower  than  the  calf  of  theDnM. 
1^ :  it  is  bound  by  a  girdle  like  the  Polish  garment.  The 
women  wear  a  similar  one,  with  kmg  ear*rings  and  pendents, 
like  the  women  of  Thibet ;  th^  hair  is  equally  divided  in- 
to long  tresses,  and  adorned  with  ribbands.  They  dye 
their  nails  with  the  juice  of  hcfwU.  Both  sexes  wear  long 
drawers,  and  boots  of  Russian  leather :  the  head  dress  is  the 
same  with  the  Turkish.  The  generality  of  the  houses  are 
of  stone,  and  decorated  with  furniture  of  Chinese  manufac- 
ture. Tea  is  the  general  beverage  of  the  country ;  it  is 
taken  with  milk,  butter,  and  salt,  in  the  manner  of  the 
other  nations  of  central  Ana.  The  women  are  purchased, 
and  hence  handsome  girls  are  a  source  of  wealth  to  thdr 
parents. 

The.KALMUKS  may  be  considered  as  the  western  Mon-  The  Kal- 
gols.  Mount  Bogdo  gave  occasion  to  this  ancient  divi-  ^^''' 
sion  of  the  tribes.  After  1579,  all  the  Kalmuk  country 
acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 
The  Khan-Tudsha  could  raise  20,000  men  from  Little 
Bukharia,  by  taking  one  man  out  of  every  ten  families. 
This  gives  200,000  families,  equivalent  to  a  population  of  a 
million.  The  Ealmuks  themselves,  without  reckoning 
the  Eleuths  of  Koko-Nor,  probably  amounted  to  a  mil- 
lion. Their  country,  which  comes  in  pontact  with.  China 
on  the  east,  and  Tartary  on  the  west,  is  bounded  by 

t  Dahddc,  IV.  p.  464. 
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Kankara- 


Tsliashan 
Tula. 


BOOK   Siberia  w  tj^  noith^  tmA  TMhst  «»  die  $sMhu    Ite 
^  surface  is  equid  Uy  tke  whole  of  Ftaneey  Itdly^  and  Spttn ; 
diqir  lajdti^das  are  tbe  wime»  but  ia  eliia«ta»  produfllions, 
and  maaiieray  tlia  dxfeienee  k  Teiy  wide. 

We  han  a  y^  im|»if(Cct  kaowkdge  of  tdie  provinces, 
or  rather  d^^eirto  aad  oieety  vkioh  oci^iifrfr  that  vaat  extent 
ofcounjtry. 

The  elevate^  tf^gmi  wbioh  d'AjanUe  gbUs  Kaakangay, 
9od  in  which  the  riv^  Irtyth  takw  its  nie»  haa  profaaUy 
one  of  the  most  rigorous  climates  of  the  old  caotineQt 
Moiipt  Bogdo,  and  the  other  mounteina  in  the  neigfabour- 
>  hood)  are  covered  with  pei^nnial  snow.  The  TshdbMOi- 
Tala,  or  white  p]iiiii»  is  osnd  of  the  meet  elevated  piakift  in 
the  world,  and  the  aaee^  thittg  may  be  said  of  the  envirans 
of  lake  Zaizan-  It  seems  to  be  among  the  mountains  of 
Jk^do  that  we  must  search  for  the  Bingui^Talas^  of  Marco 
Polo,  a  country  which  produced  steel  and  asbestos,  and 
which  w|M  ai3;t^eQ  days^  journey  from  the  province  of 
Hamil. 

The  country  to  which  the  name  of  Songaria  properly  be- 
longs is  a  basifi  or  iconcave  plabeau,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  mountains  of  Ulugh  or  Ulu^Tag,  and  on  the  south 
by  th^  Alak  chain.  There  is  a  aeries  of  lakes,  the  last 
Lake  I'al-  and  largest  of  which  is  the  lake  of  Palcati  or  Bakadi ; 
we  are  told  that  a  person  can  scarcely  walk  round  it  in  fif- 
t^n  days.  It  is  about  two  degrees  and  a  half  long,  and 
more  then  one  degree  in  breadth.  The  river  Ili,  augment- 
ed by  a  munber  of  other  streams,  falk  into  this  Ikke,  whudi 
has  no  outlet. 

It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Ili  that  the  Songars,  a  tribe  of 
Ealmuks,  attracted  by  the  exubeinaoe  ol  the  paature,  had 
fixed  the  seat  of  their  power ;  their  Eham^Taklsha  lived 
Camp  of  in  a  place  called  Hareash>  There  they  kept  immense 
'  droves  of  horses  and  fat-tailed  sheep;  dieir  homed  catde 
and  oamels  were  not  so  numerous.  The  great  Tamerlane, 
says  an  eastern  historian,  stopped  on  mount  Ulugh  to  sun 


Songaria. 


"  In  one  edition  sf  M.  Polo  caBod  Chindun-TaUt. 
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vey  the  iaundne  pbin  wUdi  spread  a«t  at  its  hmt  like  tf  JBOOK 
of  Tierdiire*.  Thb  ommtty  was  probably  tfie  Or^Ofiiim 


of  tbtf  tntreUtr  Rttbmquis'^  and  tlie  Irgoae-Kond  of  Oiganom. 
Abulgaai'. 

The  mountains  on  the  south  of  Songaria  comprehended 
aecjordnig  to  d* AnviHe  the  ancieiit  eslahliflhments  of  the 
Oigoors  or  Igoors,  the  anoeitors  of  the   Hongariangr  The  Or- 
As  it  appears  that  fliese  mountains  are  eanly  pc^sMd^S^^^ 
except  at  the  stnnta  of  Chongex,  it  is  Tery  posnbletry. 
that  they  may  be  only  a  series  of  plateaus  of  an  deva^ 
tion  greater  tfian  that  wMoh  serves  aa  their  base.     Agri- 
culture and  trade  formerly  animated  this  country,  which 
is  watered  by  a  multitude  of  small  rirers.     The  civili* 
satiott  of  the  Oigoors  is  as  dd  as  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era ;  their  language  was  die  Turkish ;  their  let* 
terd  ale  Written  from  top  to  bottom  like  those  of  the  ancient 
Syrians.    Thrir  alphabet,  on  which  M.  LangUs  is  prepar* 
\og  a  wjork,  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  devanaghari 
or  Indian  mode  of  writing*.     The  country  of  the  CNgoors 
went  also  by  the  name  of  Getha;  and  perhaps  the  Oetfts, Getha. 
who  were  its  inhabitants,  were  descended  from  the  ancient 
Massi^tes.     This  country  includes  likewise  the  canton  of 
Turfan,  situated  on  the  dedivity  of  the  plateau  of  OVgooi^ 
to  the  north  of  lake  Loknor.     Tuifiui  is  a  considerable 
town,  frequented  by  the  merdiants  who  travel  between    . 
Perria  and  China.     It  is  doubtless  the  Tarsse  or  Tarso 
mentioned  by  King  Haithon,  and  which  he  describes  as  the 
capital  of  tRe  flourishing  empire  of  the  logours. 

<<  The  empire  of  Tarsse,^  says  Haithon,  in  his  history  of 
the  ea^t,  ch.  2,  <*  contains  three  provinces,  the  chiefs  of  which 
are  called  kings.  The  inhabitMits  are  called  logoors ;  they 
abstain  most  rigidly  from  drinking  wine  and  eating  animal 
food.     They  raise  much  wheat,  but  have  no  vines.    Their 

'  Hiitoire  de  Timur  Bey,  ptr  Schcrefeddio»  tndnite  pu  Peti«  de  la  Crofar, 
Ur.  III.  ch.  10. 
'  Fonter,  DecouTertei  dans  le  Nord,  p.  170. 

•  Abulgazi,  Histoire  g^o^nd  dfea  Tatati,  liv.  I.  ch.  5. 

*  Langl^  Alphabet  Mantcheou. 
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Town  of 
Lopw 


Cainton  of 


BOOK  tx>wDa  are  very  fdeasant,  aad  contain  many  temples  dedi^ 

XKXIX.  ^^  ^  ^^  worship  of  idols ;  they  cultivate  the  aits  and 

scieiiceS)  but  are  not*  at  all  addided  to  war ;  they  have  a 

peculiar  mode  of  writing,  which  has  been  adopted  fay  all 

their  neighboucs^^ 

•  The  town  of  Lop^  mentioned  by  M.  Polo,  y^as  situated 
on  the  river  Yarkand^  a  little  above  the  place  where  it 
falls  into  the  lake  of  Loknor.  On  the  journey  from  little 
Bukhatia  to  Chinait  was  usual  to  stop  here  to  make  the 
necessary,  preparations  ibr  crossing  the  Great  Desert. 

Another  road  led  to  China  by  Hami,  Hamil,  or 
Chamul,  a  small  province  surrounded  on  all  hands  by  de- 
serts; ^^  the  climate,^  says  the  missionary  Duhalde%  <<  is 
very  warm  in  summer.  The  ground  produces  scarcely 
any  thing  but  mdons  and  grapes ;  the  former  in  particu- 
lar ere  of  excellent  quality ;  they  are  preserved  during 
winter,  and  are  served  up  at  the  table  of  the  Emperor  ol 
Chimu^  Other,  writers  make  this  country  contain  agate 
and  diamond  quarries^.  The  inhabitants  are  strong  and 
large  men,  well  clothed  and  lodged,  and  generally  profess 
the  Mahometan  fiuth.  In  the  time  oi  Marco  Polo  they 
Were  iddatbrs;  he  describes  them  as  good-natured  and 
merry  savages^  rich  in  the  produce  of  their  soil,  and  em- 
ployed mudi  in  singing  and  dancing.  When  a  travefler 
arrives  in  their  country,  and  wishes  to  lodge  with  one  of 
them,  the  person  on  whom  his  choice  is  fixed  gives  up  his 
house,  wife,  and  family,  entirely  to  the  guest,  whom  he  in- 
vests for  the  time  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  *the  master 
of  the  family,  quits  his  house,  goes  through  the  city  in 
quest  of  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  gratification 
and  amusement  of  his  guest,  and  does  not  re-occupy  his 
house  till  the  latter  has  left  it  Manghu-Khan  wished  in 
vain  to  abolish  the  practice.  The  inhabitants  regard  it  as 
a  precept  of  religion,  and  believe  that  by  giving  it  up  they 

^  HMthon,  Hist  Orient,  t  S. 

c  T.  IV.  p.  26  and  54. 

<  Groiier,  DeicnptioD  de  te  ChiDe,  p.  241,  iqq. 


Singular 
cuftComa. 
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'wouid.inour  the  riak  of  bringing  the  curse  of  sterility  on    BOOK 
thear  iMids*.  xxxix. 

Leaying  the  sand j  and  saline  pliuns  of  the  great  desert  Tai^M. 
of  Cobi»  we  come  to  the  countries  which  formed  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  powerful  empire  of  Tangout,  which 
probably  exteoded  over  the  nortH^west  part  of  China,  the 
country  of  the  Sifans»  and  perhaps  over  the  whole  or  part 
at  least  of  Thibet.     Marco  Polo  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  it ;  Kampioo,  which  according  to  him  was  the  ca- 
pital of  Tangoot,  seems  to  be  the  Kantchoo  of  the  Chinese, 
and  Singa!  the  modem  Sigan.     Five  days  journey  frcxn 
KamiHoo  he  places  the  country  of  Ergi  or  Ergiool,  (the  £;igi  c^pir« 
termination  tool  signifying  <<  kingdom*"  in  the  Tangoot  and  ^* 
Thibetian  languages',)  where  the  musk  animid,  the  grunt- 
ing ox,  and  the  Chinese  pheasant,  were  seen.     The  mo- 
derns give  Tangoot  the  name  of  Kokonor  or  Hohonor,  L  e. 
the  blue  lake.     In  the  Chinese  geography  it  is  called  Zin- 
chay  <.     Satchoo  seems  to  be  a  considerable  town,  situated  Satcfaoo. 
on  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  river  Polonkir ;  and 
the  latter  runs  into  the  desert,  and  terminates  in  a  lake 
called  Hara-nor. 

The  boundaries  of  Tangoot  and  Thibet  are  still  wholly 
unknown  to  us.     The  Socor  or  Soocor  of  Marco  Polo,  Socor  or 
where  rhubarb  grew,  seems  to  be  the  Spoc  of  the  map 
which  the  missionaries  give  of  Thibet.     Not  far  from  this 
is  the  canton ,  of  Seri»     The  Bukhari^  merchants  wbo 
brou^t  rhubarb  to  Kiakta,  told  M*  Pallas  that  <<  there 
was  a  towti  called  Selin  (perhaps  Serin)  situated  to  theTownofSe- 
aouth-west  of  lake  Hoho-Npr,  op  a  river  which  runs  intp^  *'  ^^*™^ 
the  Hoang-ho ;  all  the  country  consists  of  high  and  arid 
mountains ;  rhubarb  grows  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  m 
most  places ;  the  roots  are  pulled  up  in  April  and  May, 
then  cleaned  and  hung  on  trees^."^ 

•  Maico  Fob,  ch.  45. 

f  Mithridates,  I.  72. 

K  Eztnct  from  Dd-Bjii-y-ttmdadD»  in  fimdiiQg'i  Magaxin  Geogr.  XI V; 

J^  PalK  VoRfM  C9  Auwe,  IV.  216,  (ind.  in  4to.) 
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BOOK       The  country  ttdiabiled  by  Ait  Si&Dt,  mho  tpcdk  tiie 

XXXIX.  Thibetian  language,  is  tttuated  in  the  comer  m  mUdk 

Comitry^  China,  Tai^goot,  and  Thibet  me^K     It  saocive*  the  name 

e  iftni.  ^  Toflan,  and  iraa  once  a  poweiAil  eoaqpiie,  but  fiU  to 

ineoes  in  the  nmth  centory  of  owr  em.    The  black  fiifiuKB, 

who  IiTe  on  the  Hoang-fao  or  HanuMomn,  (the  falnefc 

river,)  are  lees  ctvtiified  than  the  yelhnr  Siiuis,  ifho  li^e 

on  the  banks  of  Yan-taeJuang,  the  yeUow  riiPer.     The 

hcMraes  of  this  country  are  «naU^  but  Tailed  for  their 

strength  and  other  excellent  qualities.     CMd  is  found  m 

the  beds  of  the  rivers. 

KafamAi.       The  Kahnuks,  who  under  the  sovereignty  of  Ohina  nde 

the  country  now  described,  or  at  least  ^  grealcr  pavt  of 

Pbynol     it,  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  Moogob.     They  cem- 

nleteiT  exemmify  me  portrait  which  Froeopnis,  Aaunumus* 


Priscus,  and  lomandes,  Imve  drwwn  of  the  celabratad 
Huns.  They  are  generally  of  a  laiddhng  hei^rt,  and 
more  of  diem  under  than  above  the  ordiotfy  stature.  I^ 
to  nature  from  their  infancy,  their  bodies  are  untvomlly 
well  made,  and  their  &nbs  free.  The  diarseteriatie  fta> 
tures  of  the  Kalmuk  countenance  are  the  fattesrhig :  Tht 
angle  of  the  eye  is  direoted  dbiquely  downsmd  te  the 
nose,  the  ey^btows  Mack  and  thin,  the  interior  «nds  of  the 
arches  which  they  farm  are  low,  the  oose  is  (Sat  «nd  kntd 
at  the  point,  ijhe  •cheek  bones  pronunentjliie  head  acidiHe 
very  ronnd.  Petheps  the  way  in  lAadi  their  caps  ane  fit^ 
led  close  to  the  head  makes  their  ears  appear  more  piiamift> 
nent  Aan  Ihey  would  othinrwise  do,  but  they  are  tiatniaily 
large  tn  proportion.  Hieir  teedi  preserve  their  beaiHy 
and  vphiteness  to  the  most  advatteed  age.  Thdr  akA,  m^ 
tnraBy  white,  assumes  n  brownirii  yelkw  by  eapoeare  la 
theseho'iiBys  in  summer,  and  to4ie  smoke  of  tbrir  cahini 
in  winter.  This  differs  in  d^ree  in  dilhrenitwiivadiiaisaBHl 
in  the  two  sexes.  Many  of  the  Kalmuk  women  have  a 
handsome  figure  and  a  niiite  complexion,  die  efTect  of 
n^uch  is  increased  b^  their  ib»  Uack  h^kK    The  a4Mite^ 

1  RegifdaiiBDttlidd«,l¥.fb4j5a  ^  BsOsi,  t^fiffsp^  I-fwiat 


Bess  of  the  VbOBt^vf  smeB,  lieasring,  and  m^t  rnsMttg  the    Aooit 
KahuukSy^turpasftesiill  tjhe  ideas  that  a  European  can  form.  ^^^^1^ 
They  peicttve  by  the  rtaell  the  smoke  of  a  ^attip^  he&f  ' 

Ae  neighmg  til  a  hone,  and  disdnguish  the  most  mu 
note  object  in  their  immeftse  pkiaB,  at  an  astoni^mig  dis^ 
tanee. 

The  Eidmuk«  -call  themsekes  Detben  Oeroet,  <<  th^  Ponf  Kaimuk 
Brothers  or  ABies.^  The  four  nations  thus  called  are  the  *"**«■ 
ChodioMs,  called  Sifans  by  the  Chinese,  oen^sting  of 
M,0OO  ftmnlies,  and  occupying  the  neighbourhood  of  lake 
Hoho-nor ;  the  Songares,  in  the  country  whidi  betfs  thei^ 
name,  and  trho,  though  once  rery  powerful,  are  rechiced 
to  SO  or  80,000  families ;  the  Totgotes,  ivho  after  having 
fired  in  Rusaa  in  the  frteppe  of  Astrakan,  amounting  to 
60  or  70,000  persons^  retuttied  in  1770  to  iheir  original 
eonntiy  ;  lastly,  the  Derbdtes,  some  of  whom  htfre  joined 
the  Torgotes,  -and  othen  the  Songares.  In  addition  to 
these  nomade  tribes,  it  appescrs  that  the  tenuis  toe  isbalMU 
ed  by  fiuldiaaiain,  Chinese,  aad  pelhaps  ^ationary  Kal* 
muks. 

The  Kflhnidcs  lore  fond  of  sodety  and  entertainrnents. 
They  canned  beaor  to  eat  by  themsetres ;  thm  gresftest  en- 
joyment is  to  shttrethcorpttiviraonswidi'diebfiiends.  The 
dress  of  the  men  resembles  that  of  the  Poles,  with  the  ex- 
coption  of  the  sleeves,  Which  are  very  tight  and  buttoned 
sX  the^wrisL  jine  common  people  are  clothed  m  '^heepD^egg, 
skins  and  felt.  In  summer  the  girfs  go  with  the  nedt  hare 
down  to  the  girdle.  The  men  shave  thdr  heads,  leaving 
only  a  smafituft^  the  women,  on  the  contrary,  aie  very 
tenacious  of  dmt  article  of  nttractaon ;  th«r  hair  hangs 
loose  tdl  'tiie  Bge  of  twelve,  when  they  are  conndered  mar^ 
riageable ;  then  they  collect  it  in  braids  surroimding  the 
head*;  when  married,  they  aBowit  to  hang  in  two  divi- 
sions over  the  'sihoulders. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Kahnuks  are  teifts,  or  t«ther  a  DwcUings. 
sort  of  half  cabins  or  wigwams  of  hurdles,  in  a  circular 
form,  covered  with  a  roof  of  leltj  which  is  proof  against 
nun  and  snow. 
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BOOK       The  Kalmuks  prdfer  the  freedom  of  their  nomadic  s^Bte 
^^^^^»  and  their  portable  dwellings,  to  all  the  conTenienoes  of  m 

Oocapa.     settled  life.      Hunting,  the  care  of  the  flocks,  and  the 

^'^'^  building  of  tents,  are  considered  as  the  onlj  ocpupatiotia 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  a  free  son  of  the  desert.  Do- 
mestic  labours  fall  to  the  share  of  the  women.  They  also 
pitch  and  strike  the  tents,  saddle  and  bring  out  the  horsea ; 
hours  of  leisure  are  as  rare  with  them  as  they  are  frequent 
with  the  men.  The  Chin^  endeavour  to  give  the 
Ealmuks  agricultural  habits;  in  this  they  will  not  easUj 
succeed,  as  the  rugged  climate  and  arid  soil  dther  banish 
rural  culture  from  the  greater  part  of  their  country,  or 
render  its  produce  precarious. 

Mare't  Mare^s  milk  is  preferred  by  almost  all  the  people  of 

Asia  to  that  of  the  cow.  This  milk,  in  its  recent  state,  ia 
more  fluid  than  cowl's  milk,  but  it  has  a  slight  alkaline 
taste,  which  makes  it  ofienrive  to  Europeans.  When  allow, 
ed  to  stand  for  a  suffident  time  in  clean  vessels,  it  acquires 
an  acid,  vinous,  and  very  agreeable  taste ;  and  a  few  drops 
of  cream  can  with  some  difficulty  be  obtained  from  it.  .  The 
Kahnuks  make  from  the  mil)^  a  slightly  spiritous  drink, 
which  they  call  arakc^  and  not  koumis^  as  is  commonly  said : 
kowmi^  is  tl^e  Tartar,  not  the  Kalmuk  term  for  the  milk  of 
the  mare?. 

Their  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  articles  of  dairy, 
and  the  flesh  of  animals,  generally  what  they  take  in  hunt- 
ings for  they  seldom  kill  their  domestic  animals. 

Indnitiy.  The  felt  with  which  their  tents  are  covered  is  of  their 
own  manufacture.  The  women  have  uncommon  skill  in 
preparing  the  skins  of  animals,  and  making  from  them 
utensils  of  all  kinds>  The  men  manufacture  some  of  their 
arms. 

''■■vnv-  The  language  of  the  Kalmuks  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Mongols,  and  totally  difierent  from  the  Tartar,  botl| 
in  words  and  in  syntax.    It  contains  several  proper  names 

^  Faflu,  Voyages,  I.  49 J. 
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of  Hunnic  origin  "*.    The  fireqfaency  of  monoeylkUes  te^  jBjOOK 
minds  us  of  the  Tbibetian  and  Chinese  langui^es".    DeT  ^^^^^^^' 
prived  of'  aitides,    scarcely  admitting  the  aid  of  pro*- 
nouns,  or  the  elegant  effects  of  conjundtiotis,'  and  "giving* 
few  inflections  to  the  verb,*  it  appears  one  of  the  poorest, 
butalsoone'of  the  most  ancient  languages  in  the*  world. 
It  is  sod  to  be  sonorous,  harmoikions;  and  poetical^    The  Kaimnk 
affecting  romances  and  epic  poems  'of*  this  people  paittake^^'^^' 
of  tbe  sombre  and  magnificent  nature  of 'their  coiintry. 
The  rocks,  the  tofrents,  and  ih6  meteors  of  Oss]ail,''figure 
here,  dong  with  legends  of  miracles  not  less  wikl-  and 
absurd  than  those  of  tlie  Hindoos.    ^Yet  they  contaih  fea- 
tures of  sublime  truth  with  which  persons  df  all  "nations, 
whatever  may  be  their  factitious  habits,  must  be  pleased  p. 
The  romantic  story  of  one  of  their  fbgitive  tribes  begins 
thusr  <<  The  waters  of  the  vast  lake,  after  exhausttto^  all 
their  stormy  fury,  subside  into  a  calm.     Such  are  the  trou- 
bles of  tiiis  world,  and  their  tranquil  oblivion.'*    These  no- 
mades  have  poems  of  twenty  pantos  and  upwards,  preserved 
by  tradition  alone.     Their  bards  or  djangartshi  recite'them 
from  mem(»ry,  surrounded  by  attentive  and  enraptured  au- 


»  Such  M  Mumak,  AthO^  DetueSk^  Emedmr^  C/H,  Ac.  Sef  Bei9|iaia*t 
nomadbche  Strifereinen  unter  den  Kalmuken,  I.  p.  125. 

»  Vocab.  Petrop.  No.  137.  Falh,  Mem.  Topogr.  III.  575,  (in  Gernmn.) 
FMiei^t  Hutoiy  of  Sibeiia,  introd.  p.  40,  <in  Gennao.) 

•  The  foDowiDg  if  a  punge  ftom  «  hcnie  niikiiiice  in  tlie  -KaiiairiL  laa« 

g»V-  

TwMnuM    attt    kaimain     aboodal     inoo    go     iaigkym    uaidJciU    Imp 

Minister   thiu   spoken  countenance  but  eleyated  prophet     mind       'but 
amoog9kmgUA   Myo<  ootoiukyMnUA  goigti^  inoo  to(mggootak.:,m  niggoi 

trnqnil        body       inipoitant>      vinge    but       NrtOfr       >!.  .^  a 
tabgkmgtoo   k^cthin  joockat  uoottaioo,  mcm> 
suffering     old  man     Teiy       aged        truly. 

Traiulation.  The  minister  thus  spoke :  thy  noble  countenance  annouiices  a 
prophet;  thy  mind  is  tianqnil;  thine  eitetior  commanding;  thy  look  serene.' 
I  am  an  oUI  man,  tofeing  and  oppiMsad  iridi  age.  See*  fiffgOBuuin*'  in  the 
work  already  referred  to,  I.  114. 

p  Kalmuk  Ronoances,  in  Pallas's  Memoirs  of  the  Mongolian  Nations,  I. 
p.  15S,  (in  German.)  ^ 
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iMHe  »  Udim  chpMlMr  talM  lil#  Of|i<U^  wUch  4mj 

Thi  igwrttt  mrwgmatidMwBOfnm^  Mg^Ai  the  ftw 
j^rinpk  of  A«l «  MHViii  «diMit  !•«§  or  aumeM  ( Irat 

fit  tfHiiM  i«fr«ttM0t4  «f  ihB  vUdle  aga    TM  Kai. 

mriM  te^  il^w  4lNitiw^ fibMflt in  soMtys  dMtMiility, 
»A  Hit  ^9^p|t<  ^r%D  419  49fmkM  6mm  hak  of 

IMilt  tpmn^P^pi^  «r  <<  t)i0  hoMI-''  Th0  power  of  the 
tbff  MW^r  oi^  VlffierliiYm  ^  ^  4^^       Mdofll  at  oH 

IP  of  lit»k»  yi)u<N  Th?  wbjwtfl  ^  ?i»h  eMfrfbmMi  oilr 
gm,  ^Mobj^  dif9di^4i^9  ma*r,  i)r»pMi|gQr  Anm  flB«# 

800  families ;  each  imak  is  commanded  by  a  Saissan  or 
noUemao.  When  they  have  a  great  khan,  the  princes  sub- 
adt  'to  liis  AtriectioR  drily  in  matters  of  gen^r^  concern* 
Tbe  tnbut?  coi^d^ts  rf  41  tenth  part  of  the  floqks  Apd  either 
property.  Ail  ^  wep  ^9  obliged  to  appear  on  hMtebock 
bsCate^ltepiinoa'aO'lheiiflslsiMiBiNs  when  he  hasocca- 
non  for  military  service,  and  he  dismisses  thos^  who  are 
^iiiqualified  for  the  ffiti^rues  of  w^r.  Tbejr  4r^  ^^^ped  Jirith 
|)I9««,  {(uiQti,  sftbse^  4n4  aaoiQt^^  bu(th«kir 

tea  ara.diieiy  MnfiMd  to  rflien  of  cmiIe.  The  rich  ^mrtiors 
wear  a  coat  of  mail  formed  of  rings,  or  that  kind  called 
diain  umpur,  ^uch  f^^  was  us^  in  ^qrc^p^  19  tlie  (ift^e^th 

The  ffaligian  4lf  tkp  Kalnmhs,  in  eomnon  with  dk  the 
l^ongolian,  Mantchoorian,  and  Thibetian  natiqp%  is  that 


S  BOSDMBD,  II.  W,  S96,  &€. 


^f^Jkhklmam.     This mmeiga ^lieA i:^ ttmmk f^  MMI 
Um  yellow  SUum,  ifbcM  Rdlaa  oMskkrsaaa  Kalmnk  Iribe^^f^^fff; 
Ib  onr  deaoiiplion  of  Thibet  «»  shall  give  a  vicir  of  thia 
lyiteHk    We  may  only  cimndf  that  af  ail  natioiKi  tbegp 
aia  aa  wmt  coaiplela  rolgecticm  ta  tha  AnminiBn  of  ptMiU^ 
towhomthay  ccmimhthediieclkmofaUtfiaraSuffs;  mm 
thang  b dona  without  eopsiikiiig a  ^irfbi^ Qpr  jug^     ^mOdiongiai 
palonds  to  intanogate  the  gods  by  aieaiis  «£  sowefifs.  ^"^^ 
These  galonge  kvy  a  haadsoHM  tiibute  on  thdr  eie^ 
dnloHa  ibcha;  tbe^  tm  in  Inxiuy ;  ceUfaacy  ia  e^oiat 
ad  cm  th^pi,  but  ooasidefttb)e  lieenoci.  aee  conadeoed  aa 
Uteit  right,  particukrty  in  the  houecs  of  dnee  who  sheas 
them  hospitaBty  in  the  ooHsse  of  their  frequent  per^giina* 
liens*. 

» 

When  we  pass  Moimt  Bogdo,  we  enter  the  o^untcy .  of  Movoo- 
tha  true  Mongols.    The  nnddle  of  this  rtgwo  is  a  Cftld''^ 
and  bnren  table  land;  it  fbnns  the  tcrannalion  ef  the  de« Desert  of 
sen  of  Shama  or  Gobi,  which  »  about  140aiaiks  lMg»^^ 
and  the  western  and  southern  extreniineB  of  which  extead 
to  Thibet  and  Little  Buhharia.    The  conaftries  of  Uaaiil» 
Lop^  and  othev  fertile  Oises,  afford  short  intenrufitions  tei 
its  Rightful  unifomit^     There  are  meadows  atoqgi  the 
banks  of  the  nven  where  the  small  Moqgolisa  hones  wank 
der  in  lai^  droves,  and  the  wild  d^iggeti^camea  to  teka 
hia  VApid  meal  in  the  pasture. 

The  conntrioB  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tha  great  watt  of  CouniTy  of 
China  \^e  a  eMoMto  wmilsr  to  that  of  Clennsi^  '^'^Mo^' 
prevalent  soil  is  of  a  clay  texture.  At  Zhe-hott,  oa.lha 
oonfeies  of  Mongols  inkt.  41°  68%  the  English  accign< 
panjring  Locd  Macartney  saw  aspens,,  elms,  haael  and  walr* 
nut  trees;  but  on  the  asountaina  the  pines  were  small,  ssaL 
die  oaks  stunted*.     The  YeHow  or  Sham  ICongob 


'  **  C^ibat  leur  est  piescrit ;  mail  qiiud  ili  voyagent,  ils  ont  le  droit  de 
ptitaga  le  lit  de  lenn  hdtetKi,  et  ilt  Topgeot  lODTent.*' 
*  Macartney*!  Embaaiy. 

»l3.  •  ' 
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BOpK^  der  in  this  country,  while  the  Kalkiis,  •  or  Blad^  Monfjob, 
1*  occupy  the  places  lying  north  of  the  great  desert 


l^dkM  last  country,  adjoining  Siberia,  is  very  fittle  known.  Ac- 
^'^^^^  cording  to  the  accounts  given  by  Palks,  Sokob^  and  Patrin, 
Russian  Daooria  is  suljected  to  powerful  summer  heals, 
and  the  secondary  mountains  are  covered  with  beauuful 
fore^  of  pines,  birches,  ebns  and  poplars ;  while  the  plains 
support  numerous  flocks,  and  may  be  cultivated  for  sevew 
ral  sorts  df  gnun  It  was  natural  to  infer  that  Chinese 
Daooria,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Mcmgolia, 
resemble  it  in  climate  and  productbns.  The  journey  of 
the  last  Bussian  embassy  being  begun  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  stopping  at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  from 
the  frontier,  we  only  know  that  the  country  contains  arid 

MountiiM.  plains  and  steep  mountains,  many  of  them  wooded,  and 
abounding  in  wild  boars,  deer,  and  elks^.  There  is  a 
mountain  here  held  in  peculiar  veneration,  called  Khan* 
Ola,  or  the  ^  Royal  Mountain,^  oh  which  there  are  several 
tem[des  and  sepukhres.  It  is  thought  that  the  principal  tin 
mines  of  the  Chinese  are  in  this  country.  It  is  ascertain- 
ed  that  the  Chinese  have  a  very  profitable  establishment  of 
iron  mctks  near  lake  Iroi,  about  forty  miles  from  Eiakta. 

'Bhm,  The  Hoangho  traverses  part  of  southern   Mongolia. 

About  the  middle,  and  farther  to  the  east,  there  are  many 
small  rivers  which  are  lost  in  the  sands.  In  the  north  Ae 
Selingha  and  the  Orchon  carry  their  waters  to  lake  Baikal, 
while  the  Kerlon  and  the  Onon  join  to  form  the  magnifi* 
cent  river  Amoor,  which  flows  through  the  territory  of  the 
Manlehoos. 

Ukef.  At  the  base  of  the  Bogdo  mountains  we  find  die  great 

lake  Kosogol,  and  some  others  of  considorable  extent.  Mar- 
co Polo  has  left  us  a  description  of  die  lake  Cianga,  which 
seema  to  be  ^enfieal  with  Tsahan,  or  Tsahan-Nor.  On  tb^ 
banks  of  this  lake  the  great  khan  had  a  country  seat ;  it 
aboimded  with  swans,  Phaaiani  argif  cranes,  partridges^ 


•  Acooant  of  the  Riuiua  EuOmmy.      Eplitou  G^igr.  XXI.  jw  StS. 
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and  quails ;  but  the  .cold  bong  severe,  the  khan  visited   BOOK 
it  only  in  sununer  ».  '^iXSlX. 

It  has  been  thought  by  several  authors  that  this  country  Town^  . 
was  once  filled  with  large  dties;  but  it  is  much  more  piobi^ 
ble  that  the  Mongols  have  never  been  sufficiently  numei(ou% 
nor  sufficiently  rich  and  industrious,  to  build  cities  worthy 
of  the  name.  Even  the  fiuDous  S^arakorum,  the  Ho-Iin  of  itnkon&ii.- 
the  Chinese,  the  seat  of  a  great  Mongolian  empire,  was 
built  of  earth  and  wood.  Perhaps  it  was  a  summer  resi- 
dence, like,  the  present  Zhe-holl,  where  the  emperor  of 
China  received  the  British  ambassador  Lord  Macartney. 
Zhe>)ioIl  contains  a  spadous  Chinese  palace,  extensive  and 
magnificent  gardens,  some  pagodas  or  temples,  .and  a  crowd 
of  wretched  huts.  If  deserted,  the  whole  would  disappear 
in  less  than  a  century.  It  is  matter  of  no  surprise  that,  we 
search  in  vain  for  any  vestiges  of  Karakorum.  According 
to  d^Anville  it  is  situated  on  the  Engui-Moren,  about  the 
44th  degree  of  latitude,  and  106th  of  lon^^tude  (from  Lon- 
don); but  according  to  Fischer  >,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orchon,  at  103''  of  longitude  and  47°  of  latitude.  The 
princes  and  chief  priests  of  the  Kalkas-Mongols  lived  not 
many  years  ago  in  a  camp  called  the  Oorga,  about  9StO 
miles  from  Kiakta,  on  the  river  Tula ;  this  camp  has  been 
converted  into  a  town,  and  called  Kyrse  ^  .  The  temples^Kym. 
the  houses  of  the  priests,  and  the  house  of  the  Chinese, 
viceroy,  are  the  only  wooden  edifices ;  the  rest  consist  of 
tents. 

Maimatshin,  a  small  town  on  the  very  frontier  of  Russia,  othertoviM. 
is  the  seat  of  the  trade  with  Kiakta.  Naoon  is  a  menaou 
tile  town,  at  the  distance  of  a  month^s  journey  in  a  south- 
east direction  from  the  Rus»an  post  of  Zooroochaitu,  on 
the  river  Argpon;  the  merchapts  of  that  place  come  to  this 
post  armed  with  bows  and  arrc^ws,  and  bring  with  them 


■  Mnco  Polo  de  Reb.  OricDt  I.  ch.  64.    Fonter,  DeooaTcrtei  dans  le 
Niffdt  I.  p.  290. 
*  iDtrodiiction  to  the  HiBtory  of  Sib«ria,  (in  German.) 
'  Epbim.  G4ogr.  XXL  S30.    Bnins,  AiMcnarapaiMhc  Gtqgr.  I.  99. 
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-BOCK  BtufiB  of  exoelkkit  nainifiEuslure;    Thdr  feng^kagpft  Ui  titilfier 
^""'^;  Chinese  nor  Mongolic ». 

Ths  Mem-      The  Ifongob,  like  the  KahBuks^  hime  ftit  fiosei^  sttaall 
P^fdca]     <iUx|ve  CJB8,  thick  iipB»  ikbrt  chiQ%  and  ^eiaty  beAilAi ;  tfieir 
description,  ^^g^  ^^  {^i^  luQ^  prooiliiemt ;  their  biM&k  liiur  idch  to 
the  effect  lyf  ^hck  nedcfabJbniwB  or  7eih>#  cdtn^eitions. 
Bat  HK^e  civi&Eed,  hi  ^iiiMqwedee  bf  tJi^ir  fiMrttter  red* 
dence  in  Chini^  they  ftte  toore  traletabie^  ttok^e  hd^t&blle, 
and  inoi«  addicted  to  pleasure.     The  RuasiiaiB  of  Daooria 
oonanler  the  Miongoliaii  «oalke&  ia  move  ferdte  diim  Aeir 
jEtdigion.    own.    These  fvobeii  are  also  kidtMnrifdUs  attd  cheerftil.   The 
reUgioiis  books  of  the  M^Migoliatis  taH  Wt4tte«i  in  the  Ian- 
giM^  oF  Tangoot  or  Tiubet^  aind  every  imitk  has  a  school- 
master.     The  kamas  or  priests,  Md  their  heads  the  kkuiuc- 
^9  cf^oy  great  cotiSideratiOD)  bM  are  uttder  the  Authority 
of  the  great  Dalai'  Laciia. 
Mode  of        Pdygamy,  though  allowed^  is  anodlkiliidD.    They  marry 
living.       y^y  jomigjani  the  womett  biiog  to  their  htrsbands  a  por- 
tion in  cattle  or  iu  sheep.    They  light  their  dres  in  die 
middle  of  theilr  tents ;  and  in  the  deserti^  cow^dufng  is  used 
as  ftiel     The  tents  df  tb^  nobility  are  hung  with  ASk  stu& 
in  the  infeade^  and  the  floors  coveted  with  Peman  carpets. 
Tin,  silver^  and  poMe)«un  resseb  ar^  used  in  the  houses  of 
the  greAt    The  tents  of  the  ConnnoD  people  are  tnade  of  a 
icmd  of  felt.     In  some  places  they  erect  small  temj^es, 
iDitadwbidiwoddenhou^sar6  built.  . 
Dress.  They  shave  their  heads,  leaving  only  one  ringlet,  and 

cover  Uiera  with  a  flst-i^ped  ydlow  cap.  T%is  at  least 
IB  the  eaae  onHmg  the  SharrA  Mongols.  They  wear  wide 
pantaloons,  a  small  vest  with  tight  sleeves,  and  a  ^rdle  in 
which  they  stick  the  sabre,  the  kMfe,  and  smoking  appanu 
tus.  The  upper  paaft  of  their  dress  is  of  woollen  doth, 
with  wide  sleeves ;  their  feet  are  wrapped  in  linen,  over 
which  they  wear  leather  boots,  which  are  generally  either 
black  or  yellow.  They  are  not  yet  so  far  advanced  in 
Food.        luxury  as  to  use  shirts.    The  Mongols  live  on  ^mmtaf  food 

'  Sokolof,  dMu  FaUas.  Voji«e,  iV.  p.  SfO.  4(iw 
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wkich  they  wmtk^tivm  ^  witli  piM  or  hetm;  Wafttf  »  JG^ 
their  ordinaiy  drink';  ithfsj  ifgAle  tlnniMhre»  vidi  miik^JSSSi 
butter,  oi^d  kowmiM  ;  thejr  hi|te  i)«>  bnent  MqiUBBtlii 
with  the  uie  of  MgmtSf  &f  «Mi^  and  etill  moBi  tf 
tea.  T  W  flocks  cgnut  of  hone*^  earned  Uaok  tit* 
tie,  sheep,  and  goate.  The  w«riitelaBkatfaBr|dHBMttllia 
esculent  roots,  cuie  the  iruit^  f^torttiop*  bj  aMltaig  or 
dryings  iuad  distil  the  kowmni  or  spiiit  of  nan^  iiiSk. 
The  laen  shoot  the  winged  gimt^  alid  hunk  the  aoinali 
which  wander  in  gceaA  niunbcrs  over  die  ^aat  deaart. 

When  the  Mongols  travel^  they  disss  a  ^liiiola  dbiaafi  ii  Sfaftt 
itsowtekin;  thev  take  off  tlia  Skin^  and  odnVcri it  into  A^^^^i* 
kind  of  bi^,  which  they  fiU  with  water^akngllHth  the  flash 
stripped  from  the  bone^  and  throw  into  it^  noa  utM 
another,  a  number  of  stones  inA  hot    The  omt  ife  tbtta 
conj^letely  cooked^  and  the  hntix  U  exoeUtot^. 

When  the  pasture  begins  to  fliil)  aU  the  trHies  atrUBt  Po^piM. 
their  tents,  which  takes  place  fiDm  tdd  to  fifteoi  times  bi  a^*"^ 
year.     In  summer  their  progress  ia  northward,  and  in  witi^ 
ter  southward.    The  flocks,  the  nten^  the  woiten^  and  dM 
cluldren,  form  a  regular  prooessioli^  ftdlowed  by  the  yDttng 
women, .  singing  cheerful  songs.    The  amuseMefits  of  thaei  Ohm  aaS 
Wandering  and  happy  tribes  are  h<Me  races^an  whidi  ev«n*"*^ 
the  young  women  excel ;  archery,  wrestliiig^  pantalniM^ 
su^g^Dg  performed  h|y  young  woaoeA,  and  generally  aooa  tfk 
panied  by  the  violin  and  the  flute.     The  aubjecta  of  diaae 
songs  are  love  adventures  i  the  hmgiiagt  is  highly  infl^tad^ 
but  the  melody  harsh  and  disagreeable.    Drafts  a»  a  fli^ 
vourite  game  among  them.    Thebpdieiittf  the  prfncea  aiHi 
chief  priests  are  burned  with  greatsolttmoity^and  theirtoaiba 
are  generally  encircled  with  waUs^  and  onsameated  widi 
very  high  poles,  on  which  strange  fedking  flaga  are  flzed. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Mongols  still  retain  a  mKiCiaii^  of 
perstitiaua  but  affecting  custom  described  as  pmvaleat^  '"^ 
among  them  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo^    When  two  1m* 

•  lahrig,  in  dte  Sctoloa  of  Mwiqpf  of  the  EwiMin W 
bui^.  III.  341,  (in  Gennan.) 

*  Marco  Polo  de  Bob.  OrinL  L  cap.  59. 
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BOOK  milies  lost  at  the  same  time  favourite  children  of  dif- 
^^^^^  fefent  sexes,  they  made-  between  their  manes  what  they 
Called  marriages  of  the  dead ;  these  alliances  were  celebrated 
at  the  graves  of  the  children  with  much  solemnity ;  and  the 
respective' relations  afterwards  conducted  themselves  to  one 
another  as  persons  united  by  the  ties  of  bldod. 

The  Mongols,  though  less  addicted  to  superstition  than 
the  Kalmuks,  have  more  external  appearance  of  rehg^us 
worship.     They  build  temples,  some  of  which  are  of  stone. 
Books,  are  more,  common  among  them  than  among  the 
WritiDg.     Kalmuks.     They  have,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  wrU 
ting,  a  kind  of  diort-hand  called  akshar^  derived  from  the 
Alphabet    Tangoot.     Their  common  alphabet  contains  98  charac- 
ters,- some  of  which  represent  whole  syllables".     This  al- 
phabet serais  to  be  in  a  great  measure  borrowed  from  the 
Oigoors.    The  Mongolic  language,  which  is  little  known^  is 
. .  the  same  as  that  of  the  Kalmuks  already  described. 
Govern-     ..   The  khans  of  southern  Mongolia  are  entirely  subject  to 
'°^^'         China,  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  present  themselves  at 
the  emperor^s  court  in  the  posture  of  the  humblest  vassals. 
But  no  tribute  seems  to  be  exacted  of  the  khans  of  the 
Kalkas*    They  receive,  on^  the  contrary,  a  small  salary 
'from  .tiie  emperor,   which  is  no  doubt  as  an  acknowledg- 
pient  for  their  station  as  a  garrison  to  protect  the  Russi- 
an Rentier.     To  complete  the  view  of  the  imperfect  but 
remarkable  civilization  of  the  Mongols,  it  must  be  stated 
Uiat,.  since  16IW,  they  have  been  in  possession  of  a  oom^ 
Lftwe.         plete  code  of  laws,  subscribed  by  forty-four  princes  and 
chiefs.     In  thes^  the  greater  part  of  crimes  are  punished 
by  fines,  anU  fictions  of  public  utility  are  rewarded.     He 
who  refuses  milk  to  a  traveller  is  fined  of  a  sheep.     The 
evidence  of  the  ordeal  is  admitted,  likewise  solemn  oaths 
from  a  superior  warranting  the  innocence  of  an  inferior ; 
institutions  coinciding  with  those  which  existed  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages. 

^  Bayer,  Elem.  litter.  Mdh^ol.,  in  fhc  Comment.  Vttto^  III.  IdO.  lY. 
989. 
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MANTCHOORIA  AND  COREA. 


Ths  central  zone  of  Asia  ends  with  Mongolia  and  the  BOOK 
Siolki  chun  of  mountains.     The  rivers  no  longer  flow  _ 


alone  an  elevated  plain.  The  cnround  inclines  to  the  sea  of  Oencnd 
Okhotsk  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  other,  omintry  of 
The  plants  and  the  trees  of  temperate  dimates  beg^  again  ^^  Mant- 
to  appear ;  but  to  the  east  a  high  chun  of  mountains,  pa- 
rallel to  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Corea,  is  continued  through 
the  peninsula  of  this  name,  and  by  its  elevation  and  its  ex- 
tensive forests  counteracts  the  favourable  influence  of  the 
solar  heat  Though  under  the  same  latitudes  with  France 
and  Italy,  these  mountains  have  very  long  and  rigorous 
winters ;  but  the  central  parts,  which  are  watered  by  the 
river  Amoor,  enjoy  imdoubtedly  a  milder  climate.  If  the 
^agriculture  of  these  parts  is  deficient,  the  fault  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  territory  ntuated  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  or  the  province 
of  Leaotong,  seems  to  enjoy  a  climate  resembling  that  of 
Germany  and  the  north  of  France. 

The  mountains  surrounding  Zhe-hoU  are  not  very  high\  Mountaiiif. 
They  present  no  regular  chain,  but  rather  an  undulating 
surface,  and  are  composed  of  a  hard  clay  mixed  with  gravel. 
Perhaps  the  high .  chain  of  mountains  on  the  shore  of  the 

*  Sutmtoii*!  Aocoimt  of  the  Chiaeae  fimbaaiy. 
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BOOK  sea  of  Tartary  is  completely  detached  from  the  central  duuiis 
^^     of  Asia.    In  the  north  the  Stanovoi  mouotains  send  seyeral 
branches  to  the  banks  of  the  riyer  Amoor ;  but  we  know 
nothing'  of  their  nature.    On  all  that  coast  there  is  frat 
and  snow  in  the  middle  of  September. 
RiTCf  The  Chinese  geographers  tell  us  that  the  river  Amoor 

^^  rises  in  the  mountain  df  Kente  hi  Mongolia.  At  fint  it  is 
called  the  Onon ;  after  receiving  the  Ingada  near  NerU 
chinsk,  it  receives  the  name  of  the  Amoor^  The  Rusrians 
call  this  united  stream  the  9iSka ;  it  is  after  the  Shilka 
is  joined  by  the  Eerlon  that  they  call  it  the  Amoor.  The 
length  and  «ze  of  the  Shilka  and  Kerlon  ajqiear  to  be  equal. 
The  Amoor^  called  Seghafiei>-Oda^  bf  the  Mantchoos  and 
Tungooses,  receives  from  the  south  two  great  rivers,  the 
Songari-Ula,  in  Chinese  Chunhmgian^  and  the  Uaun  or 
Usali.  It  falls  into  the  sea  of  Okhotsk^  finrodi^  a  Mi^ 
gulf  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  shores  of  Scgbidian 
Island,  and  conununicatbg  on  the  ttmtk  with  tlitf  sea  tf 
Corea,  or  the  channel  of  Tartary^  by  %  nAnrow  optoing4 
the  mouth  of  it  being  in  some  measure  ccmoeakd  fay  aqusA 
tic  plants. ,  Deep  and  still,  it  presents  no  impedimeiH  to 
navigation ;  it  has  neither  rocks  nor  shalhaws ;  its 
are  lined  with  magnificent  fiiiiMts^.  The  Bossiani 
plwi  greatly  of  the  perfidy  of  the  Chinese^  who  by  taeet 
and  surprise  obliged  the  Russian  plenipotentiakies  to  ^^^ 
a  formal  cessbn  of  the  lower  part  of  that  fine  riter,  wbidi 
was  iadispensable  to  the  masters  of  eastmi  Siberia,  And  on 
which  the  Cossacks  bad  already  fixed  the  standAid  ef 
Rusda. 


fonn  of  an  abridgmait  or  seriet  tf  tttttets)  tato  RAaaiab  by  Mr.  bMaiiMr, 

and  into  Genma  by  M.Hue,  in  Bdichbig'i  Owyiyh^  Ifcigt  M  V.  y,  Igg. 

•  The  Itiudaiii  makt  It  Sagfaalyn,  but  the  mttfci,  aoooidii^  to  Pcraaic^ 
pranottxice  It  SeghatieD. 

«  8m  MiUto'lMtenifoh  the  ttver  Amoor,  eobipoiti  by  Older  of  the  EiM. 
Mit Oovenunait  te  1740» bi BiiMebit«'i  Mig. G^.  IL  aor.  Seetliotlie 
Hiitory  of  the  Country  on  the  Amoor  in  the  CoOeetioiii  in  iUiutistion  of  die 
hiitory  of  Kiiasia,  II.  2S0,  (in  Gcmta.) 
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MwlchpAria^  Ho  cdofmMj  deMrilwd  in  iHir  ge6gmphi.   A0OK 
€id  iKirifie^  is  deeply  eaoUf^  ddineMed  in  Abae  of  the  Chi-     ^^ 
flBte.    Tluii  oountfy  fimhs  the  govefum^&l  of  Shengyii  of  cidnMe  du 
SUii^Yn^  divided  into  tiro  fioi  or  Bub^governmeAt*  ^  thft 
of  Fyntien  or  Leao-Tong  in  the  south,  on  the  Yello#  Se& ; 
ttid  tU  •f  Moirtrbm  ob  tho  Ainoor  khd  the  sea  of 


The  imvinoe  of  LeflX>*Tbftg  k  d^Mribed  iH  the  fbUowiAg  profince  of 
aaaaer  by  the  Ettj^emr  taet^lMg  Sli  tb^  ^Eloge  of  Mook-  ^'<^'^<"«- 
den^"*  (of  whkh  We  have  A  French  tr^taislatioii  executed  by 
Jkn^ro^)  a  fteUeMd  frigid ptodaetMl  tA  a  pdetn,  but  very 
useful  to  the  gflogMpb^r.   <«  In  a  sj^Me  bf  10»ODO  2y  we  find  a 
mfsoepmi  of  hillt  and  V«tiey#»  {Mt^ed  hMt,  and  others 
Whidi  are  well  watettd^  fliaj^#lte  Av^t^  impetuous  torrents^) 
glaeefal  serpcndne  straMMs  fllililii^  pUuns,  and  Ibrests  which 
are  impoittnibie  td  the  sdar  rays^    T^  Iron  Mountain  and 
the  OmavientBd  Moiinemi*  are  &6e)i  Irditt  a  gir^at  distance. 
On  thfe  latter  ii  found  a  lake  wttch  n^ef  iniAreased  nor  di. 
niniihes.''    The  impeikl  poei  m^tion^  amon^  Ae  trees  Tmh. 
of  diiawaMry  die  pin^  the eypiisis^  the  teada,  the  willow, 
the  ^riooc,  the  peaeh,  Mid  the  mnlberyy.    Wheat  yields  a 
return  of  a  hundred  fold.     Southernwood  and  mugwort 
would  cover  all  the  Mdl,  but>  bxm  «he  g^nend  cultivation, 
aiite  found  only  in  Ae  dsafeilA    Qiitteiig  j^hywi  in  all  the 
mounlMtas ;  ill  name  aigiMes  ^  QtteM  of  Plants."*    <<  tt 
would  maka  man  iiiiDiirtal  t^  he  wenfe  c^Ue  df  becotDing 
eo.^    Among  aniaab^  Kieh-LOng  ttiintidns  th6  tiger  as  in  Animab. 
nd  degree  famndaUe^  whleh  is  p^ap»  the  lion  without  a 
attne  figured  in^Mauhoff';  the  le<qpait],  by  which  he  un. 
do^bledly  meaoe  a  species  of  the  ounce ;  the  dchighet^i,  the 
wild  hdrse,  two  i^)eetes  of  ounces^  the  civet,  and  the  sable. 
The  dogs  ilurdy  bark  during  the  day ;  they  seem  to  be  of 
the  Siberian  race.   The  pheasant  is  conspicuous  among  the 
nuBiberiess  Inrds  with  which  the  fields,  the  forests,  and  the 
badka  of  rivm  and  lakes,  together  with  the  sea-shores,  are 

•  Mttkt  ifM*  '  See  the  account  of  China  in  a  subiequent  Book. 
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BOOH   peopled.     The  sturgeon,  the  kiag  of  fishes^  the  cwp»  the 
^^     eel,  and  other  excellent  spedies,  fonn  the  food  of  entiic 


tribes.  The  mother-of-pearl  of  this  country,  is  oCadmin^ 
ble  quality.  To  these  riches  are  to  be  added  iron,  and 
jasper*. 

TowDf.  Mookden,  in  Chinese  Shin^Yang,  was  the. residence  of 

the  last  sovereigns  or  shwandis  of  the  Mantchoos,  inune> 
diately  before  the  conquest  of  China.  It  contains  several 
temples,  and  one  in  particular  where  the  monarch  ptays 
alone  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  The  town  is  surround- 
ed by  two  walls,  the  outer  one  bong,  eleven  miles  in  drcnm* 
ference.    Leao-Yang  is  also  a  considerable  town. 

Provinee  of  The  province  of  Mantchoo,  which  produces  copper,  isoo, 
anmuM^  jasper,  pearls,  and  furs,  contains  a  middling  siaed  town  of 

Tovub.  the  same  name.  Yenden,  in  Chinese  Sin^Tchin,  b  the  old 
reffldence  of  the  Mantchoo  princes,  to  whose  menuny  mag- 
nificent monuments  have  been  raised  by  th^  successors. 
The  precise  situation  of  that  town  is  not  known.  Ooanlin 
the  largest  town  of  the  country,  Ningoota  the  capital  of  a 
military  government,  Tzitchakar,  Meighen,  and  Seghalien- 
Oola,  are  marked  as  small  fortresses  on  the  map  of  d'^An- 
ville. 

Tht  YnpL  The  general  denomination  of  Ftipt  is  given  to  the  no- 
made  fishermen ;  such  were  all  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  codst,  a  good-hearted  and  ample  race,  who  were 
vifflted  at  a  few  places  by  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse. 
One  tribe  of  them,  called  the  GhiUaikjff  lives  on  the  two 
banks  of  the  Amoor  or  Seghalien  near  its  mouth.  The 
tribe  of  the  Natki  or  Atchani  begins  higher  up  the  river 
about  fourteen  days  sailing.  Both  tribes  are  dressed  in  fish 
skins  during  summer.  The  Natki  use  dc^  for  drawing 
their  carts.  The  Ghiliaikes  are  said  to  employ  tamed  hears 
for  a  similar  purpose  K 

View  oftfae  To  La  Perouse  the  eastern  coast  appeared  to  be.  alaiost 
a  desert.    On  every  hand  a  luxuriant  vq^etation  reminded 

■"  The  Comdu  Payaikow  and  Shabuow,  quoted  hj  Mulkr  in  tbe  weik 
already  referiad  to,  p.  504,  505. 
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the  motirierB  of  dieir  dear  native  country,  which  they  were  BOOK 
never  more  to  behold.    The  lofty  mountains  were  adorned     ^^^ 
with  the  spreading  branches  of  the  oak,  and  the  verdant 
pjmunidal  forms  of  the  jnne.     In  the  lower  grounds  the  wil. 
lows  drank  the  moisture  of  the  rivers.     The  birches,  the 
maples,  and  the  medlar  trees,  rustled  in  the  winds.     The 
lily,  the  rose,  and  the  convallaria,  perfumed  the  meadow. 
The  spring  was  that  of  Europe,  the  flora  nearly  that  of 
Fnuice.  But  there  was  no  trace  of  the  slightest  commence- 
ment of  cultivation ;   no  proof  that  these  fine  shores  had 
ever  been  inhabited  by  human  beings ;  no  paths  but  those 
of  the  bear  and  the  stag  were  formed  across  the  rank  herb- 
age,  often  four  feet  in  hdight.    A  grave  and  some  fishing 
utensils  seemed  to   indicate  that  some  wandering  tribes 
came  occasionaUy  from  the  interior  to  give  a  momentary  dis- 
turbance ta  the  fishes  which  swarmed  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  ^     It  is  strange  to  find  a  country  so  highly  suscep. 
tiUe  of  culture  in  the  state  of  an  absolute  desert  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  ancient  empire  of  China,  in  which  the  ex- 
uberanoe  of  the  population  often  proves  the  cause  of  famine 
in  all  its  horrors. 

The  sea  of  Japan  brings  to  the  shores  immense  floating  Marine 
meadows  of  marine  plants,  so  that  the  anxious  mariner  oft^.^^^ 
en  apprehends  that  his  vessel  is  entangled  by  a  new  land, 
seeming  to  rise  up  from  the  waters  which  it  conceals  from 
view.  In  the  extensive  fogs  which  beset  these  countries, 
an  optical  illusion  often  presents  the  appearance  of  elevated 
and  extended  lands:  the  seaman  draws  near  them  and 
thinks  of  landing,  when  the  fairy  scene  suddenly  dissolves 
in  vapour  and  disappears. 

The  whole  of  Mantchooria,  according  to  the  Chinese  PopuUi- 
geograpby,  contains  no  more  than  47,124  tributary  pea.^"' 
sants,  but  the  abori^al  people  are  not  included  in  this 
number,  which  probably  consists  of  colonists  from  China. 
The  country  furnishes  10,000  Mantchoo  soldiers. 

>  La  Perouse,  Voyage  autour  du  M«nde,  III.  It,  15,  16,  etc. 
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BOOK  Th«  MMIteb«09  bdbmg  to  the  giwt  nee  calM  the  a%ii. 
^^  mam  bjr  th»  BuMiaiia  ud  TaHaiv,  and  the  Ovm  in  Odr 
Mantdiow.  e^Q  l«Dgiifigt  ^  The  DtoorimaB  ane  Mantchoe^  bat  ndx- 
^^  ed  «ntb  MoRgdft  8b¥eral  tribci,  such  as  the  Dulehoi 
qn  the  beaks  ef  the  Asioor  abovt  themiMedf  its  oesne, 
the  Soloas  on  the  Argooa,  aiid  odme,  ssen  tadKfer  only 
U  slight  shades  of  civiUz^tioa.  The  If  antehoos,  wider  the 
lame  of  NrntkAi,  before  tl|e  twelfth  centiirf,  iolgi^ated 
the  Leaoe  or  KhiUans,  to  whom  Aey  had  fts^rimikf  been 
Tassals,  «id  who  iabatttted  the  province  of  Mookden;  in 
lllfi,  they  inmided  the  north  of  Chioa,  where  these  princes 
fiBunded  the  dynasty  of  JRn,  wluch  means  goldl  Dispos- 
sessed by  the  Moagole^  they  vetnnied  to  thdr  wOd  ihbuB- 
tains,  wMaeethey  issued  afresh  in  1640  under  the  name 
ef  Kantehoos,  to  mahe  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Cfania; 
idiidi  still  yields  them  an  obedience  mbgled  with  hatl 
red,  and  intenrupted  by  partial  pebellions. 

The  Mantchoos  wese  aequainted  with  agrieulti!ire,  mnd 
CTcn  had  a  cede  of  laws  be(bre  they  ecmquered  Cluna. 
That  extensbn  of  power  has  injured  tMv  native  country, 
as  the  leading  families  have  emigrated  to  CSiina. 
BnH^rn-  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  ^esuits^  the  Mantehoos 
have  neither  temples  nor  idols ;  they  wonhip  one  Bnprcne 
9euig,  wihom  they  style  the  emperor  of  heaven.  Yet  the 
reli|^  of  the  Mantchoos  who  are  settled  in  Obina  has  an 
affinity  with  the  system  of  shamanism.  Of  the  three  great 
nations  of  central  A*i^  ^^  Mantchoos  may  be  considerad 
aa  the  most  advanced  in  ctviKsation,  particularly  tfaee  they 
have  conquered  China.  J^nd  dietr  progress  in  this  reqieGl 
must  of  late  have  been  still  greater,  as  the  hst  enpetnv 
esdered  th^  best  Chinese  books  to  be  translated  into  the 
language  ef  the  Mantchoos^  liiese  people  are  mose  ro^ 
bust  in  their  figure,  but  have  leap  eocpressive  countenanoea 

^  Pollu,  Mtmoirt  on  Ae  Mengidie  Nationi,  I.  p.  f.  (in  Qtraask^y  Gt^ 
oigi,  DeKription  dct  Natioiis  RoMn,  p.  SOS.  LiDgl^  Alphabet  Mntehoo, 
p.  41. 

1  LugUi,  Alphabet  Mantdioo,  p.  SO,  36,  40,  &c 
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t^  Hl^  C^ilM^    Their  ivwMii  ka^e  not,  Kke  these  ef  fioOK 
th^iattfT.thwfeet  mmp^dwuddutatiied;  theirhead  dfe8S     ^^^ 
ymrifiM  ^  QHtiml  Mcl  arlifidal  floven.    Tbra  general 
Am  ift  Umi  mm  nith  that  of  Che  QhioMe. 

Th^  M^ptchlpo^  ]fMgQlie»  and  Tartar  knguages  dUfer  LMigiuge. 
li^caUy  ffOm  one  anatber.  M.  Langlis,  vhe  has  publish- 
ad  «  MwtqhOo  dietioaarj,  attwte  thai  U  is  the  most  per- 
flffH  md  iMOed  cif  Iha  Tartar  idioms,  widiottt  exeepdng 
thfit  ^  Tbihat,  though  '^  ^i^  "o^  appw^  in  a  written  fbrm 
bsfipis^  tha  /ifwrearasnth  aanturjr.  At  that  pm^,  the  Mant- 
^b0Q  mmfnril  ofdaned  arai  of  Icandag  to  write  out  a  set 
of  i^t^tfriimiiav  ta  those  of  the  Bfongob.  The  alphabet  Alphabet 
9f  Ifaa  MaPlshoas  aoatains  fifteen  huadiwd  graup  of  sjrlla- 
UfISs  whUb  XI*  Lwglte  has  alitcmpted  to  reduce  to  twenty- 
nine  letters,  the  greater  part  of  whieh  have  three  dHfbrent 
ibrms,  as  adapted  to  the  bepnning,  the  middle,  and  the 

andafaimidL 

We  flhaft  Oi^  dirall  on  the  fireqneney  of  cnemaiopcBiaSf  Remftrki 
ar  words  imitaling  of  natuiiai  sounds,  bop  on  the  extreme  ^^^^^ 
mrf^Hijiia  #1ihe  language,  which  ae^^r  admits  of  two  conso-bmguage. 
i|%pfn  without  na  intemediate  vowel ;  nor  its  eopiousness 
m  yiftiBies  capable  ef  being  joined  to  wiHds  to  modify  their 
fMWUilg;  tiMr  on  the  great  nuniber  of  inleetions  given  to 
tl|a  vaifc  as  hn  the  Hebrew  and  ArriMe.    The  eonsidera- 
tion  of  these  characteristics  belongs  properly  to  the  phi- 
l^topil.    Pttt  we  nMist  not  pass  over  in  silene^  a  fact 
l^im  MlimiGQnnested  with  the  anoiant  migmtions  of  man- 
kind.    The  Mantchoo  language,  though  it  belongs  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  old  contipeot  of  which  we  in** 
halnt  the  western  extrefuty,  has  many  mdieal  sounds  bear- 
ing a  close  affinity  to  those  of  the  languages  of  Europe  "^ 

*•  The  foUowing  may  be  taken  at  a  apeeimett : 
Mtmtdioo  termt*  European  termt. 

JB\fi9  oata....... Avohte,  (Fiencfa.)    aMiM,  <Ladii.)   hafitt  (German.) 

JWbHii,  a  bone Mahrt^  (German.)    mofv,  (BngHah.) 

Afv,  a  aledge. Fohrem^  to  ride  in  a  carriage,  (German.) 

^^^in«£ .!!..!}  **^'^»  *  """^^  ^"  Gennan.) 
Oorot    the    back 


patter  rear. 


teckl 

>  w^  the  tail,  (Greek.) 
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......^  been  bioug^t  by  German  prisoners  of  war  carried  to  Am 


by  the  Mongols,  nor  of  words  borrowed  from  natural  soonds 
connected  with  the  objects  which  they  denote,  and  thus  de- 
rived from  a  source  coiAmon  to  all  mankind.  The  resem- 
blance, besides,  only  extends  to  the  Gothid^Oerman  and 
Latin-Greek  languages,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  have 
also  affinities  with  the  Sanscrit  Nothing  in  the  Mantchoo 
language  has  the  appearance  of  being  Celtic  or  Sdavonian. 
There  is  only  one  feature  which  reminds  us  of  the  Sarma- 
tian  or  Lithuanian '',  but  this  feature  is  also  common  to  the 
Indo-Gtermanic  languages.  These  roots,  common  to  lan- 
guagefe  locally  separated  by  half  of  the  width  of  the  globe, 
seem  to  indicate  the  Mantchoos  to  belong  originally  to  die 
neighbourhood  of  Persia  and  of  India. 

Comai.  Between  the  islands  of  Japan  and  Mantchooria  is  the 

great  peninsula  of  Core  a,  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Japan  on 
the  east,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Yellow  Sea  or  Gulf  of 
Pekin.  This  country  is  about  640  miles  in  length ;  but 
one  third  of  this  length  does  not  belong  to  what  properly 
forms  the  peninsula.  Its  breadth,  at  its  northern  and 
its  southern  end,  is  from  250  to  280  miles ;  but  at  the  place 
where  the  true  penini^ula  begins,  the  width  does  not  ex- 
ceed 140. 

MountaiiiB.  The  only  well  known  feature  of  the  physical  geography 
of  Corea  is  the  existence  of  a  high  chain  of  mountains  in 


Ato. Cacaret  (Latin.)    coca,  (French.) 

Smg^t  Wood, S&i^tdti  (Latin.)    mng,  (Fiendi.) 

AmlOf  a  year AtmuSf  Lattn,)    on,  (French.) 

Fahalat  bUcluib....FaU;  (German.) 

FkOhmy  mdolent Faul^  (Oennan.) 

FmrUf  mad. Furor^  (Latin.)   Jkreur^  (Frendi.) 

LqpiOf  torn. .LappeUf  ((oennan.) 

LetOy  slow. LaUf  (English.) 

See  Adelung's  MithiidaCe,  1.  516. 

^  The  syUable  5ti,  the  auuliaiy  bj  which  the  passive  voice  is  formed  in 
Mantchoo,  is  the  huwi^  *«  I  am*'  of  the  Sannate-Lithuanians,  the  k  of  die 
English,  the  Un  of  the  Gennans,  and  the/«<  of  the  Latins. 
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a  direction  firom  north  to  south,  and  which  seems  to  have   book 
a  ommection  with  the  mountains  of  Mantchooria.     This '    ^'^ 
long  chain,  when  it  enters  the  peninsula,  runs  parallel  to  '^^""^ 
the  shore  of  the  Japanese  Sea,  at  a  very  short  Hiat^mcft, 
The  most  easterly  province  has  the  name  of  Saang-yuen, 
or  "  the  Country  of  Springs.^     The  general  inclination  of 
the  land  is  to  the  Yellow  Sea.     The  coasts  and  adjoining 
islands  are  rocky  and  difficult  of  access*     Two  large  riven  Rivm. 
are  known  in  this  country,  the  Ya^loo  and  the  Tu-men. 
The  first  discharges  itself  into  the  Western  Sea ;  the  second 
into  the  Eastern.    Both  are  in  the  northern  parts  of  Corea, 
and  beyond  its  peninsular  part.     They  take  their  rise 
in  the  same  mountain,  which  is  very  high,  and  is  calU 
ed  by  the   Chinese  Shang^PechaUy  and  by  the  Mant- 
tdioos,  Shen-Jliaj  or  <<  the  Mountain  of  Perpetual  White- 


ness.*" 


It  is  said  that  Corea,  though  in  the  latitude  of  Italy,  ClinuMb 
had.  a  very  cold  climate,  from  the  mountains  which  it  con- 
tains. We  are  told  that  in  the  northern  parts,  snow  falls 
in  so  large  quantities  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  dig  pas- 
sages under  it  in  order  to  go  from  one  house  to  another. 
Y^t  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Among  its  mi-  Minertlb. 
neral  treasures  are  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  topazes  %  and 
rock  salt.  The  most  conunon  animals,  according  to  Fa-  Aaimils. 
ther  Regis,  are  wild  boars,  bears,  sables  (in  the  northern 
parts,)  martens,  beavers,  and  deer.  The  rivers  abound  in 
fish,  and,  according  to  Hamel,  who  says  he  lived  nine  years 
in  the  country,  kaitnanSj  a  kind  of  crocodiles,  are  found 
here,  some  of  which  are  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length. 
The  missionaries  also  heard  of  birds  with  remarkable  long 
tails,  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  a  species  of  pheasants. 
There  are  poneys  little  more  than  tlu'ee  feet  high' 

The  mountains  of  the  north  are  covered  with  vast  fo-  Vigti^M^ 
rests:    their  only  other  produce  is  barley  and  ginseng, 
the  root  of  which  last  is  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the 


'•iD*7-tiiiidibi>  in  Bwehing,  Mag.  G^«gr.  XIV.  p.  M4.. 
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•Chinese.    The  southora  pcoviooes  abound  in  rioe,  milki* 

.and  a  iqpecies  of  fomcum  from  which  a  yinous  liquor 

•is  made;  in  hemp,  tobacco,  lemons,  and  silk.     A  tree 

.of  the  pahn  kind  produces  a  gum  which,  when  used 

as  an  ingredient  in  Tsmish,  gives  it  the  ajqpeanuioe  of  gild- 
ing. 

The  true  names  of  Corea  Bate  KaaJi  and   TcAoo^mh  ; 

the  -former  is  its  ancient  name,  and  still  used  in  common 

•language,  the  latter  its  modem  appellation,  and  adopted 

in  the  official  style.     Both  of  them  are  derived  from  the 

'names  of  dynasties  which  have  reigned  in  the  country'. 

It  is  divided  into  eight  provinces ;  Eing4ci  in  the  centre ; 
Ping-ngan,  Hoang*hai,  and  Tchu-^siB,  on  die  western 
shore;  Tsuen-lo,  in  the  south;  Kin-^ban,  Kiang-^yuen, 
and  Hien-ldng,  on  the  Easrtem  Sea. 

The  Corean  towns  have  the  same  general  i^peaiwaee 
with  those  of  China.  But  the  houses  are  built  of  mud,  with- 
out art,  and  destitute  of  convenience ;  m  some  places  tiiey 
are  raised  on  stakes.   The' houses  Of  the  mobility  have  more 
external  show,  and  are  surrounded  with  extensive  gardens. 
Eing-ki-tao,  in  the  province  of  King-ki,  is  the  capital  and 
royal  residence.     The  great  wall  which  die  Coreans  >had 
built  as  a  bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  the  Mantebods 
is  now  falling  to' ruin.     The  coast  of  Corea- was  foiHid-by 
'the  Alceste  and  die  Lyra^  to  be  every  where  ^surrounded 
'With  numerous  islands,  which  had  been  mistaken  by  Jormer 
navigators  for  a  part  of  Corea  itself.     The  island  <rf'Qael- 
paert,  to  the  soudi  of  Corea,  'has  been  Tendered  famous 
'by  a  number  of  shipwrecks. 

The  Coreans  are  a  well  made  people,  of  an  agpeesfUe 
'  physiognomy,  and  very  pelt^hed  manners.  In  a  st«te  of  sub- 
-jection  for  ages  to  a  foreign  ybke,  they  bave  contracted  die 
vices  of  servitude.  They  are  much  addieted  to  pleasure, 
loose,  false,  and  so  habituated  to  cheating  and  dieft 
that  even  the  Chinese  are  taken  in  by  them.  Any  seamen 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  suffer  shipwreck  on  their 


r  Dulvalde,  IV.  p.  iSl. 


4  SeeCapUin  HaU*s  Account  tlf  Fjoo-tdioo. 
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Aor^  are  reduced  to  slavery,  a  custcNn  to  which  several  BOOS 
barbarous  nations  have  resorted  under  the  influence  of  ^^^ . 
fear. 

Diseases  of  an  epidemic  nature  have  struck  such  a  ter« 
ror  into  the  Coreans,  that  they  are  in  the  practice  of  car- 
rying their  sick  out  to  the  fields,  and  leaving  them  with- 
out assistance  to  their  fate. 

Marriages  are  prohibited  between  relations  within  Customt. 
llie  fifth  degree.  Children  are  married  at  seven  or 
eight,  and  the  bride  lives  in  the  house  of  her  father- 
in-law.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  the  husband  cannot 
take  amy  except  the  first  wife  into  his  house.  It  would 
appear  that  the  women,  like  those  of  China,  are  shut  up 
in  secluded  apartments,  and  not  allowed  to  be  seen  by 
strangers. 

The  dead  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction  are  often  kept 
tor  three  years  in  a  coffin  before  they  are  buried.  They 
make  the  graves  on  high  grounds,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
defunct  they  lay  arms,  utensils,  and  various  articles  of  whidi 
he  made  use  during  his  life. 

The  Chinese  have  introduced  their  arts,  their  sciences,  Langoiige, 
and  their  language  into  Corea.  The  literati  of  this^**"** 
country  form  a  separate  order  in  the  state,  and  are  distin- 
guiriied  by  two  feathers  stuck  in  their  caps.  They  under- 
go many  examinations  as  in  China ;  but  their  learning  is 
confined  to  the  philosophy  of  Confucius.  They  make  use 
of  the  Chinese  language  and  characters ;  the  vernacular 
hmguage  of  Corea  is  wholly  different,  and,  like  that  of  the 
Ifantchoos,  has  a  peculiar  alphabet.  They  write  with 
pencils  made  of  wolf's  hair',  and  print  their  books  With 
wooden  blocks.  Their  language  is  too  little  known  to 
enable  us  to  form  any  judgment  of  its  merits.  It  contains 
some  Chinese  and  Mantchoo  words ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  seems  to  belong  to  neither  •.     Perhaps  it  may  be  a 

»  Kiidier,  ChiM  iflurtrmtti,  p.  832-    Nkuhof,  Ambassade,  P.  II.  ju  403. 
*  The  pater-noster  in  pretended  Coreao,  in  the  Oratio  Dominica  of  M. 
Maieel,  p.  26,  appeaif  to  Adelong  to  be  written  in  tbe  Chine*  dialect. 
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dialect  similar  to  that  of  Japan  and  the  Kurile  islands ;  or 
Corea  and  Japan  may  have  contained  an  indigenous  lan- 
guage and  nation  previously  to  their  having  received  co- 
lonies from  China  and  Mantchooria.  It  is  left  for  future 
travellers  to  elucidate  these  questionable  points. 

Here,  as  in  China,  the  philosophy  of  Confucius  is  the 
previuling  doctrine  among  the  great  and  the  learned.  But 
the  idolatrous  religion  of  Foh  or  Budha  has  many  fol- 
lowers. The  Corean  ambassadors  told  the  missionaries 
at  Pekin,  that  the  bonzes  were  kept  in  a  state  of  degrada- 
tion, and  obliged  to  build  their  temples  without  the  limits 
of  their  towns.  There  are  monastic  orders,  or  reli^ous 
assodations,  the  members  of  which  lead  an  austere  life, 
suffer  with  patience  the  most  cruel  persecutions,  observe 
a  great  number  of  ceremonies,  and  in  recompence  for  so 
many  sufferings  only  meet  with  universal  contempt.  Of 
these,  there  are  some  whose  rules  oblige  them  to  have  the 
head  shaved,  to  abstiun  from  animal  food,  and  to  shun  the 
sight  of  women. 

The  Coreans  manufacture  a  very  white  and  very  strong 
paper  from  cotton.  They  also  make  fans  and  painted 
papers  for  ornamenting  rooms,  and  very  fine  linens  ^  The 
other  branches  of  their  industry  are  unknown.  The 
Chinese  purchase  their  different  articles  in  exchange 
for  tea  and  silks.  The  Coreans  also  carry  on  some  trade 
with  the  Japanese.  Pu-shan,  or  according  to  other  accounts, 
Ein-shan,  is  the  port  to  which  the  Japanese  vessels  bring 
their  goods,  such  as  pepper,  fragrant  wood,  alum,  and 
buffaloes  horns.  In  exchange,  the  Coreans  give  lead, 
cotton,  raw  silk,  and  ginseng  root.  Payments  are  made 
in  small  ingots  of  silver :  the  only  coin  is  copper. 

Corea,  ori^nally  divided  into  several  small  states,  was 
subjugated  and  civilized  by  some  Chinese  adventurers,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  prince  Kits£.  The  wise  laws  given 
them  by  this  conqueror  produced  a  golden  age ;  but  that 
happy  epoch  is  as  far  back  as  a  thousand  years  before  our 


t  De  Guignes,  Vayige  a  Prkin,  1,  410.411. 
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vulgar  era.     It  appears  certain  that  Corea  has  been  sub-   BOOK 
dued  by  the  Japanese,  the  Mantchoos,  and  the  Chinese  in  - 


succession :  the  last  alone  have  maintained  their  ascenden- 
cy. The  kings  of  Corea,  confounded  among  the  other 
vassals  of  the  Chinese  empire,  send  to  Pekin  an  annual 
tribute  and  ambassadors,  who  are  not  received  with  much 
distinction.  In  his  own  country,  however,  the  king  is  ab- 
solute ;  a  numerous  court  and  a  well  furnished  seraglio 
contribute  to  the  splendour  of  his  throne.  All  the  inha* 
bitants  are  bound  to  work  for  the  sovereign  for  three 
months ;  and  to  the  large  revenues  of  his  own  domains 
this  prince  adds  the  produce  of  the  royal  tithe,  taken  in 
kind  on  productions  of  every  sort.  It  appears  from  the 
account  of  Hamel,  that  the  nobles  exercise,  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  a  very  oppressive  feudal  power ;  they 
allow  no  house  but  their  own  to  be  roofed  with  tile ;  the 
people  are  obliged  to  live  under  roofs  of  thatch. 

The  soldiery  are  very  numerous,  but  they  would  not  be  Aimid 
formidable  to  Europeans.  They  are  armed  with  bad 
muskets,  bows,  and  whips.  Their  ships  of  war  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  China,  and  appear  to  be  imitations  of  the 
Portuguese  galleys.  They  are  moimted  with  cannons  and 
furnished  witli  fire-pote.  The  fortresses,  situated  on  high 
mountains,  have  a  sort  of  military  monks  for  part  of  their 
garrison.  According  to  one  modem  account,  the  Japa- 
nese hold  the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of  Corea",  but  M.  Eru- 
senstem  is  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Tsoo-Sima,  situated  in 
the  strait  of  Corea. 


*  Z«cb*t  CerreipondancQ,  I.  tl. 
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BOOK 
XL. 


SYNOPTIC  TABLE 

Of  ihe  Nations  vulgarly  catted  Tartars,  inhabUing  the 
North,  the  Centre,  and  the  East  qfAsia. 

N.B«— This  Tablt  rektet  to  all  the  natioiM  mcntkncd  in  Booki  jonvi— xL 

I.  TATAR  RACE. 

].  Turlu  or  SoUtherB  Tatarf. 
1.  Turks  of  Turkestan. 

S.  Turcomans  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Penda,  Anoenia, 
and  Asia  Minor. 

3.  Uzbeks,  in  Rhiwa  and  Great  Bukharia. 

4.  Buldiarians,  in  the  tAvroB  oi  the  two  Bnkharias. 

NJB.  Perhaps  they  are  descended  from  a  mature  of 
Persians,  and  Tartars. 

5.  Karamans,  or  Turks  of  Karamania,  oziginaUy  from  Turkestfti. 

6.  Osmanlis,  or  Turks  of  Anatolia,  Constantinople,  &c.  who  have 
come  from  Turkestan. 

II.  Northern  Tatars. 

7.  NogaXs  Tatars,  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  Kuban,  and  in  Bessaa- 
bia.  They  axe  called  Mankat,  and  have  a  mixture  of  Mon- 
golian blood. 

a.  Budaaks,  in  Bessarabia. 

b.  ledaan,  in  the  Crimea,  aoA  on  the  Koban. 

c.  lamboilook,  on  the  Kuban. 

d.  Kubanians,        ditto. 

e.  Kumuks^  in  Eastern  Caucasus. 

f.  Basians,  in  Upper  Caucasus,  &c    See  Book  XXV. 

t.  Koomanians,  from  the  banks  of  the  Kooma  at  the  foot  of  Cau- 
casus, living  in  Great  and  Little  Koomania,  in  Hungary. 

9.  Tatars  of  Kiptchak.  The  old  Khanat  of  Kiptchak  included 
Kasan,  Orenburg^  and  Astrachan.  That  division  may  be 
sub-divided  into 

a.  Tatars  of  Kasan,  who  speak  a  pure  dialect,  and  are  the 
most  civilized  of  the  Tartar  race. 

b.  Tatars  of  Ufa  and  of  Orenburg. 

c.  Bashkirs,  mixed  with  the  ancient  Bulgarians  and  Fins ; 
in  the  government  of  Orenburg. 
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d.  Meshtcheriaks,  dittos  ditto.  BOOlt 

e.  Kankftlpsln^  on  the  nordi  of  lake  Aral.  XL. 

10.  Kiigoia,  or  Kirguig-Kaiaaks,  in  their  stirpes,  in  TurkMUn, 

Khiwa^  &c. 

11.  Siberian  Tators;   remains  of  the  Tatar  inhahitanti' of  the 
Khanat  of  Sibir  or  of  Tura. 

a.  Turalinzes^  on  the  Tura. 

b.  Tatam  of  Tobolsk. 

c.  Tatars  of  Tara. 

d.  Tatan  of  Tomsk. 

e.  BanihiotatB,  in  liio  steppe  of  Bartba. 

lU.  Tatars  mixed  with  Mongols. 

12.  Tatars  of  Krasnoiarsk  and  of  Kutzne^k^  with  the  Soyetes.  (Ssc 
the  account  of  Siberia^  Book  XLIX.) 

13.  Katchinzes^  ibid. 

14.  Tatars  of  Tchulym^  on  the  riyer  of  that  name. 

16.  Teleootes^  or  white  Kalmuks^  with  the  Abiozesj  Beltires,  and 

Buriussesj  on  the  Upper  Yenisei. 
16.  Yakootes^  on  the  Lena. 

II.    MONGOLLAN  RACE. 

I.  Mongols. 

Salkas^  on  tiM  iiortli  of  tfae  Desot  of  Gobi. 
Ortosh^  on  the  noKth  side  tf  the  Gveat  Wall 
Tvntt,  an  ^nortfe-east  of  Ndn. 
Yfaynusa,  ditto,  ibid. 

Koftflhinas^  iUd.  ntav  Tiitdiaoar  in  Mantdhooria. 
Tehahary,  vovtli  from  Pefcai,  at  a  distance  of  100  and  400 

Karloses,  ibid.  850  mflca. 

Sonjoot^  &C.    See  ihe  Day-syn-i-tundahi. 

II.  Kalmuks  or  Derben  Oeroet  (Eleuths.) 

1.  Choschotes,  near  Lake  Hoho-Nor  and  in  Thibet.    The  Sifans 
of  the  Chinese. 

a.  Yelbw  Siflms. 

b.  Black  Sifans. 

3.  Songarians,  more  particularly  called  £leuths. 

3.  Derbetes,  joined  to  the  Songarians  and  Torgots. 

4.  Torgots,  who  emigrated  from  the  Kalmuk  country  to  Russia, 
and  afterwards  returned* 

N.B.  Among  the  Eahnuks  perhaps  there  are  some  other 
tribes,  remains  of  the  O^oors  in  the  Cantons  of  Ha- 
mil,  Turfit,  &c. 

III.  BooriaiU,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Baikal. 
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^^  III.    MANTCHOO,  OR  TONGOOS  AACE. 

I*  MantchooB  Proper. 

1.  The  Nieatch^,  or  Mantchooi  of  Nisgoota,  (the  Bogdoitclii  of 
the  M  RiUBUn  authon.) 
a.  The  Atchari 
h.  The  Mohbo^  &c 
t.  The  Leao^  or  Kitans^  anaent  nation  of  Leaotong  (?) 

3.  Daoorians^  or  Tagurians. 

a.  Solons,  near  Mount  Siodd. 

b.  Homari,  on  the  Amoor  or  Seghalien,  above  ita  jnnetiflB 
with  the  Son|;ari-Oohu 

4.  The  Dntchery,  oa  the  Amoor,  above  the  Hiimari,  removed  in« 
to  the  interior  by  the  Chinese  government 

$.  MantchooFiaheiByOrtheYa-pitatie  of  the  Chinese. 

a.  Natki,  or  Flatta. 

b.  Ghiliaiky,  or  Retching,  (doubtful  origin.) 
e.  Orotchys,  on  the  Bay  de  Castries. 

d.  Bitchy's,  more  to  the  south. 

e.  MantchooB  settled  in  the  north  part  of  S^halien  lakad. 

)I.  Tongoos,  or  (Evoens. 

1.  Tongoos  hunters,  in  the  north,  on  the  rivers  Toongooska. 

5.  Tongoos,  whose  employment  consists  in  keeping  droves  of  rein- 
deer, in  the  south  near  the  Baikal,  &o 

9.  Tongoos  Fishers,  or  Lamutes,  to  the  east  of  the  fonner 

N.B.  These  are  only  vague  subdivisioiia.  Then  aie  wven 
or  eight  dialects  which  are  little  known*  The  Toqboos 
fire  called  by  the  Chinese,  She-Goei  and  Solons;  by  the 
Yookaghires,  EipeghL  The  names  which  they  give  them- 
selves are  (^voens  and  Donki, 

IV.  SAMOID  RACE. 

I.  ftamoids  Proper.    From  Petchora  in  Europe  to  the  east  of  the 

Yenisei. 
1.  Petchorians  or  Ingorians,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Petdion. 
8.  Obdorians  or  ObJoodirsyOn  the  Obi. 
S.  Tch^oodirs,  ibid. 

4.  Guarizi,  at  Waigatz  Straits. 

5.  Tissowski,  (Russian  name,)  on  the  Tass. 

6.  Yuraks,  east  from  the  preceding. 

7.  Turukhanskoi,  (Russian  name,)  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ysai- 
seT. 

II.  Ostiaks  of  Narym  and  of  Tomsk. 
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HI.  Hordes  of  the  Upper  Yenisei.  j^OOK 

1.  KaiBfttdiinzes,  on  the  Kam.  ^ 

5.  Taragams  and  Taiginzes,  on  the  Taaaowa. 

3.  Tubuuki,  on  the  Tuba^  scattered. 

4.  Koibales^  neighbourhood  of  Kutzneak  and  Krasnoiarak. 
&  Matores  or  Madores,  on  the  Tuba. 

6.  Soyites,  among  the  Sayanian  Mountain!. 
N.B.  These  hordes  seem  to  be  the  prxmitiye  stock  of  the  S»- 

moids. 


V.  FINNISH  RACE,  OR  MIXED  WITH  FINNS. 

I.  Wogools,  1  Se^  the  Table  of  the  Finnish  Tribes 

II.  Permiaks,  f     in  the  Geography  of  Europe. 

III.  Ostiaks  of  the  OW,  &C*    3  ^^  ^  ^  r- 

VI.  OBSCURE  EASTERN  RACES, 

I.  Ostiaks  of  the  Yenisei. 

1.  Ostiaks  of  PampokoL 

9.  Arinzes,  in  the  District  of  Krasnoiarsk. 

S.  Kotowxesy  on  the  Kan. 

4.  Asanas^  on  the  Usadka,  scattered. 

II.  Yooka^iirs,  mouth  of  the  Lena ;  they  call  themaelTei  Audm 

Domni^  and  are  called  Yedel  by  the  Koiiaks. 

III.  Tchooktchea  or  Tchukotchis, 
1.  Tdiukotchis,  in  the  east 
9L  Sbdagi,  in  the  north. 

8.  Adbuchalat  ialandoBy  &c. 

IV.  Koriaiks. 

1.  Tchantahu,  on  the  Gulf  of  Patina. 

8.  Tumnhutu,  nomades. 

3.  EhiteUt  or  01utoni>  on  the  Olutora. 

V.  KamV^**^^**y  irho  cdl  themadTea  Itebnen. 

VI.  Kurilians,  called  in  their  own  language  A&io«  and  Mo-Sin  in 

the  Japaiiese  Historiea.    Inhabitanu  of  the  Great  Koiilab  of 
letto,  and  Scghalien  Islaada.  (See  Book  XLI.) 

VIL  Coreans,  &c.  &c« 
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JAPANESE    ISLANDS. 

Japaa ;  the  Islands  of  lesso ;  the  fCurile,  amd  Loo-Choip 
Islands.     Critical  inquiries  on  lesso. 

BOOK    To  the  east  of  Mantchooria  lies  the  basin  of  the  sea  of 
Japan,  the  north  end  of  which  has  been  named  bj  La 


Seaof  Jft-  Perouse  the  Channel  of  Tartary^     Steep  tharaa^  destitute 
^^'  of  large  riversy  surrou&d  thi»  dack,  fqggy^  and  tempestu- 

ous mediterraoemik  On  the  Bortk  it  coMnuaAicates  by 
two  straits  with  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  One  of  tbeUy  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoor^  separating  the  cantinent 
from  Seghalien  Island,  is  choaked  up  wkh  sand  eo^eied 
with  reeds,  and  does  not  admit  the  paangeevea  of  a  small 
boat.  La  Perouse^s  Strait,  known  formerly  nudet  the 
name  of  the  strut  of  Teasdi,  afibrds^  on  the  ea^t,  a  passage 
into  the  sea  of  lesso,  a  part  of  the  sea  €if  Okholak^  The 
strait  of  Songaar  forms  a  oommcmieation  between  the  sea 
of  Japan  and  the  gseat  Eastern  Oc8a%  or  mtker  what  is 
caUed  the  Nortbern  Pacific.  Oo  the  acniih,  the  sUait  af 
Cptea  opens  into  the  Chkieae  seas.  A  dhain  of  considera- 
ble islands  forms  ^e  barrier  bj  wfaidi  the  Japanese  me- 
diterranean is  separated  from  the  Great  Oeean  ;  aad  this 
chain,  which  is  more  than  sixteen  hundred  miles  long,  is 
connected  again  with  the  Kurile  Islands  on  the  north-east 
and  with  those  of  Loo-Choo  on  the  south.  The  islands  of 
the  Japanese  empire  are  the  most  extensive. 
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In  the  north  of  the  J^anese  empire,  two  great  islmids  Bf]iOlt 
fonhy  with  st  number  of  sftiall  ohes,  an  indepenrfent  ardfii- 


pelago.      It  is  here  that  geographoeal  critiicism  amused  Critiod  n. 
itself  with  sketching  the  famoira  country  of  lesso.     Atiggg^. 
first  il  was  believed  thm  this  eountrj,  known  by  its  con- 
nection with  Japan,  was  a  conthient  or  tf  large  bhmd  be- 
tWe^i:  Asia  and  America ;  ch^A  it  was  conftmnded  trith  * 
Kamtchatkay  or.raither  waa  joined  with  the  comrtry  then 
called  Russian  Tartary,  for  Kamtcfiatka  was  n€fi  known 
ti»  1696. 

At  last^  the  voyage  of  the  Dutch  navigator  die  Vriesr,  Voyage  of 
commanding  the  ship  Castricotti,  threw  the  first  ray  cf^j^^nd'tht 
light  €m  this  part  of  the  world*  It  was  found  to  a*  cer-  Bt««ke. 
tainty  tint  these  famda  were  as  much  separated  from  the 
continent  of  Asia  oh  the  novth^ast  as  frotn  Japan  on  the 
sou^.  But  three  points  continued  doubtful.  The  hnd 
.seen  by  d^  Vries  presented  one  well  marked  island,  the 
States  IslaAd  i  but  to  the  ^dst,  the  extent  of  the  Com- 
jMiny^ft  Land  was  vaguely  underwood.  Some  accounts 
of  fittle  authenticityy  and  among  oetifer^  that  of  Jean 
de  Gama,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  this  land  ex- 
tMided  to  Ameifiea.  On  the  other  hand^  the  Castricom 
having  e€Midted  the  land  of  Matsiimto  or  lesso  on  the  east 
and  norfh-^aksty  was  repelled  firo^  the  strait  of  Tessoi  by 
the  ciurenfs^  The  fogs  prevented  her  even  from  seeing  it ;  ^ 
and  when  she  touched  on  the  iMiuthem  and  eastern  coast  of 
SegbaUen  Island^  it  was  ccmsidei^d  as  forming  a  continua- 
tictfi  of  lesso.  Sonie  geogTa{Aers  might  thus  have  bdiev- 
ed  that  iQl  these  cfimtSy  instead  df  forming  two  islands, 
belonged  to  the  same  peUHif uk  of  Chinese  Tartary.  The 
log-bock  of  the  Dutch  vessel  the  Btieske  not  having  been 
consultdd^  it  wto  not  known  that  the  navigators  bekmg*- 
ing  to  that  ship  had  determined  the  strait  of  Songaar  to 
be  such  as  we  now  know  it*.  The  north  point  of  Ja- 
pan being  placed  two  or  three  degrees  too  far  south,  ereat- 

•  WiCMD,  Noofd-en-Ott-Ttrtarye,  2d  edit  p.  13S. 
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BOOK  ed  an  immense  gap  betwe^a  that  country  and  lessoy  where 
■    ^       the  Japanese  charts  laid  down  a  very  narrow  arm  of  the 


sea  ^.    About  the  same  time,  some  particulars  were  known 

through  the  Chinese  misuonaries  respecting  the  island  <^ 

DiaoofCTj   Seghaiien,  and  the  existence  of  a  strait  called  TessoT.  The 

rfTttJ^*^^"^^  Father  Des  Anges  even  saw  this  strait,  described 

its  terrible  currents,  and  learned  that  the  land  beyond  it, 

the  island  of  Seghalien,  was  named  Aino-Moxori.     This 

name  agnifies  the  isle  of  the  Amos " ;   the  last  word  be> 

ing  the  name  which  the  inhabitants  of  lesso  and  the  Ku- 

rile  islands  gave  themselves,  although  in  16S0  this  name 

had  no  meaning  among  geographers,   and  they  could 

Hypotlifliei  draw  from  it  no  conclusion,     D^  Anville  made  two  attempts 

▼Olc         ^  delineate  these  countries,  and  by  a  chance  not  uncommon 

in  geographical  criticism,  his  last  idea  was  the  most  remote 

from  the  truth.     He  gave  the  strait  of  Tessoi  its  proper 

place,  but  he  connected  the  south  part  of  the  island  of  Se- 

ghaUen  or  Aino*M oxori  with  the  continent  of  Mantchooria; 

then  caUed  Chines^Tartary,  and  figured  this  same  island, 

under  very  small  dimensions,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 

river  Amoor^. 

The  Russians,  in  visiting  the  Kurile  islands  adjoining 
their  possession  of  Kamtchatka,  neoessariiy  arrived  at  les- 
so. The  Cossack  Kosirewski  reached,  in  ITIS,  the  isle  of 
Koonasheer,  making  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  lesso  of  the 
Voyige  of  Dutch.  In  1786,  Spangenberg,  a  Dane  in  the  Russian  ser- 
beig,  ft&  ^ce,  examined  the  isles  of  Oorocp  or  the  Company^s  Land, 
that  of  JiorkoOf  which  is  States  Island ;  also  Koonasheer, 
Tchikotan,  and  Matsiilnai  or  lesso.  He  even  made  Japan, 
but  he  had  neither  ships  nor  instruments  corresponding  to 
his  talents  and  his  courage.  At  last  the  Russian  Potouch- 
kew,  in  1777,  sailed  by  the  west,  round  the  islands  of 

h  Kampfer  on  Ji^nui,  I.  78.  (Dobm*!  Gennan  edition.) 

•  Vocaboltry  of  the  leato  language  in  MS.  eommunicatcd  by  M.  Tit. 

'  O'AnTiUe,  Carts  gta^aU  dt  la  Tariarit  Cbinobe  et  Cute  de  TAae,  II* 
patt.— Ph.  Baache,  Ccnnd.  glog.  et  phyt.  tur  lai  Dtouv.  pb  74,  Aa. 
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Atorkoo  and  Oooroop.     These  cUacoveiies  were  placed  too   BOOK 
far  to  the  south  %  from  the  respect  paid  to  geographical 


systems  on  the  position  of  Songaar.  Two  bad  dcetches  of 
these  discoveries,  taken  from  the  Russian  records  and 
published  by  M.  Lesseps,  completed  the  mass  of  confu« 
sion  and  fruitless  conjecture  in  which  the  subject  was 
involved. 

At  last  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse  commenced  the  dis-  Vopgt  of 
covery  by  the  true  method.  He  entered  from  the  Sea  of  ^^•^"^ 
Japan,  found  the  dbannel  which  separates  Mantchooria 
from  the  countries  of  lesso,  penetrated  to  the  sandy  shal* 
low  strait  which  separates  these  countries  from  the  conti- 
nent, crossed  another  strait  to  which  his  name  has  since 
been  properly  given,  and  thus  obtained  for  us  a  view  of 
this  archipelago  altogether  new. 

The  English  navigator  Broughton  has  confirmed  the  Brought 
correctness  of  the  Dutch  charts  and  of  those  of  Kaempfer,  |^'  ^^* 
with  regard  to  the  strut  of  Songaar  or  Matsumai.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  investigations  of  this  gentleman,  the  north- 
em  coast  of  Japan  has  obtuned  its  right  pontion  of  lati- 
tude. But  Broughton  has  given  geographers  a  new  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  by  maintaining  that  there  is  no  strait  be- 
tween Mantchooria  and  Seghalien  island. 

La  Perouse,  forced  by  winds  and  other  circumstances  to  Deierip. 
leave  this  channel  before  he  had  explored  it  to  the  end,  gj^^^jj^sj. 
had  interrogated  with  much  care  the  natives  both  of  the  gfaiaien. 
island  and  of  the  continent    The  former  assured  him  that 
their  country  was  surrounded  with  water,  and  gave  him  a 
sketch  of  the  strait  which  separated  it  from  the  continent^ 
The  people  of  the  continent  told  him  that  the  boats  which 
came  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoor  to  the  bay  of  De 
Castries  were  dragged  over  a  narrow  isthmus  of  sandy 
ground  covered  with  sea  weeds'.     This  navigator  remark- 
ed, besides,  that  the  depth  of  the  water  rapidly  decreased  at 


•  Otttes  d«t  Dleowrotet  RmMf,  pnbtt^  &  PiCmboafg  ea  1773  et  1787. 
'  Lft  Pcraofe,  III.  p.  86.  •  Idem,  p*  7<* 
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BOOK  tJh^  ejftfemity  <2f  the  dMBMel,  flttd  thai  fio  £unr«iit  was 
^"^'  QHtvabte  in  it  He  BMOisito  have  been  latisfiedtluit  the  straift 
egcft8led»  but  that, obatnicCMl  by  sandAod  aea  vieeda,  it  oolj 
afforded  a  Joanrow  paasage  to  imall  boalB.  Bzoughtcn  goes 
farther.  He  eajrs  that  haying  been  twenty-two  miks  Cur* 
tber  to  the  aorth  than  La  PiBcanse^  he  anived  at  a  bay 
which  was  only  two  fathoms  deep,  and  which  was  shut  in 
on  aUaidesby  loar  and  sandy  gcound.  He  is  penaaded  that 
this  ioogue  of  laod«  w^^  WM  exaasinad  by  his  boats,  is  in  f^ 
pairtMiten^ipted^  a«d  thai  ScghaUen  is  a  {leniattula.  Mr. 
KrusevatarJPy  vbo  did  not  gq  near  this  tftndt,  but  visited 
that  wJucb  ia  tttuat^  Iq  Ibe  north  of  die  asQuth  of  the  river 
Si^baUen,  supports  ijbe^opinion  of  Brougblon  by  extended 
Imsmwgs^  The  wsater  wbkh  he  Smmd  in  the  gulf 
formed  by  this  river  being,  abttoat  firesh,  furvished  a  spe^ 
ei0li8arguinciit,  whidi  laf^ieaaied  decisive  to  him  and  his 
qqmfmiims.  If  tkfi  Oulf  iot  fiegbalieA  communiGated  ew& 
so  lioJe  wiljb  the  chanml  of  Tartaryi^  the  salt  waters  of 
tbfit  am  of  the  sea  would  ha^ie  mingled  widi  those  of 
the  gulf*  M.  de  KrMseiistem  suppoiits  his  views  by  the 
tesUmony  of  the  inhabitiuits  of  J)e  Castries  Bay  quoted 
by  Xa  Perouse,  and  by  the  aokuowled^giDent  c^  Broughtoo, 
and  says  he  entertains  no  doubt  of  die  eo^atenee  of  a  ^imdy 
isthmus  rendering  tfae  land  of  Seghaben  n  pexunaula;  but 
he  thinks  that  this  is  of  very  receipt  fimnation,  luid  that 
Seghalieu  was  joqaUy  to  be  considereid  as  an  isbuod  at  Che 
time  when  .even,  the  modem  Japanese  ^id  Chinese  <jharta 
weoe  coii>stny)ted»  aU  pf  wiiicji  represent  k  as  detached 
from  ithe  ionjpiltiwnt. 
Reply  to  llimiob^  <r/egi)^tled  that  nautipalaodpoiki^sal  ccm^derfr- 
^^2^  yqp9  pi^BvenAed  Krus^stenpi  f  kohl  subaUntiating  on  the  iqiot 
^e^jj^isteivieof  jthisialhoiMs.  His  reaaonuo^  us  they  stand 
aiiejootiiwi^wecable.  TwjaffvjjhroeiwiQdingBofthebeacib; 
some  islets,  jand  s<^d-ba«ks ;  tiwo  lor  tjbree  nacBow  eanal<& 


*  KriMin^V  Vof$gfi  fswa  the  Wotl/i,  U.p.  l»i^.as&  (MigifwrCier' 

amn  edition. ) 
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fi&ed  with  tfae'enomious  ruahee  whidi  srow  over  the  whole  IBOOSt 
of 'thi8.(XNiflt,i6iicii]iibesedal9o  ¥nth  floating  meadowaofma^  ^^ 
vine  i^ants,  would  afford  a  sufficient  eKplaiMtion  (tf  the 
fact  that  the  salt  water  of  the  channel  of  Tartarj  did  not 
extend  to  die  Gulf  of  Seghalien.  If  to  Ihe  west  of  this 
shallow  strait  Aere  is  a  'tongue  of  low  land  ^almost  divided 
by  tMo  small  m«rs,  as  there  oertaiidy  is  one  to  the  north 
<ii  the  mouth'of  the  Amoor  at  the  place  which  the  Ras- 
-siaas  caU  Gihulkaia  Fevewoloca,  and  the  Chinese  CW^, 
it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  oonti- 
<iieat<have  sometimes  dragged  their  light  boats  over  such  a 
stripe  of  land,  toavcnd  the  difficult  navigation  of  die  strait 
itself.  This  is  what  the  Cossacks  of  the  seveenteenth 
century  did«  when  coming  down  the  Amoor,  and  wishii^ 
to  reach  Udskoi,  they  preferred  carrying  their  boats  over 
the  tongue  df  land  Gilaskaia  to  the  plan  of  'doubling  the 
promontery  wiuch  M.  Krusenstem  calls  Ciq>e  Bombeig. 
Aeoording  to  this  hypothesis,  which  is  singularly  favour- 
ed by  the  very  'remarkable  details  of  a  map  of  M.  d^An. 
ville^s*^,  we  may  conceive  how  BroUghton  may  hiMr<e  4)eea 
^feoeived  in  mistaking  a  promontory  in  the  strait  for  an 
isdimus.  Besides,  if  this  navigator  found  a  sandy  isthmus, 
even  supposing  it  to  have  been  of  consideraUe  widtfi,  why 
did  he  not  percdve  the  sea  on  its  opposite  side  ? 

'Por  these  reasons,  till  such  time  as  new  light  is  thrown  Coodusiop. 
on  ihe  question,  every  candid  geographer  will  probably  re- 
tain the  strait  pointed  out4>y  d^Anville,  by  4he  misrionaries, 
and  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  charts,  as  separating  Se- 
ghalien, or  Tchoka  as  it  is  also  called,  from  the  oontinetit 
of  Mantohoona. 

Smsenstem  examined  with  great  care  the  western  shores 
of  the  isle  of  Iesso,and  the  south-eastern  and  northern  shores 
of  -Seghalien  Island.  His  account,  and  those  of  La  Perouse 
and  Broughton,  are  the  only  puMshed  sources  from  which 

>  Mullet*!  Memoir  on  the  River  Amoor,  in  'Bu«clung'fl  Mag.  Qeog.  f  I. 
A07,  509. 
k  Asie,  III',  part.  t<  CniiUe. 
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BOOK  certain  ideas,  can  be  formed  of  this  ardupelago ;  but  the 
^^^'     kindness  of  M.  Tissingh,  a  Dutch  gentleman  who  readed 


M.  Tit.  a  long  time  at  Japan,  enables  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  two 
^^w**  Japanese  descriptions  for  details  which  throw  a  new  light 
on. the  geography  and  history  of  these  countries.  One  is 
called  <<  luo^Kiy  or  a  description  of  lesso,  by  Arai-Tn- 
kogo-no.Kan)i,  instructor  of  Zicgoen  (military  emptor) 
TsoenarJou,"'  written  in  17S0.  The  other  is  called  <<  Iksq. 
Ki,  with  the  history  of  the  rebellion  of  Samsayla,  by  Kan- 
namon,  Japanese  interpreter,^  written  in  1752.  Besides 
these,  M.  Tissingh  has  communicated  an  account  of  two 
Japanese  maps,  which  will  appear  in  our  periodical  work 
the  '^  Annales  des  Voyages.^  We  shall  take  the  northern 
coast  of  Japan  for  our  point  of  departure. 

liLs  OP         The  isle  of  Matsumai,  situated  to  the  north  of  that  of 
aui^  c»L     Niphon,  is  called  in  the  Japanese  language  less^S  or  <<  the 
Ikmo       .Coast  C  it  also  receives  the  name  of  Mo-Sin,  or  *<  the  Hairy 
*^"*'    Bodies.^  The  Mo-  Sins  formerly  occupied  the  northern  parts 
of  Japan  as  far  as  the  mountain'  Ojama.    Driven  back 
into  their  own  island,  they  have  there  been  repeatedly  sub- 
dued ;  and  it  b  only  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  of  Se- 
ghalien  that  they  preserve  their  independence.   According 
The  Me-    to  Krusenstem  the  Mo-Sins  call  themselves  Alnos^    Thui 
^^^     nation  is .  distinguished  from  the  Japanese  by  a  stature 
somewhat  taller,  and  a  more  robust  frame.     They  have 
large  very  thick  black  beards,  and  the  hair  of  their  heads 
is  black  and  somewhat  frizzled.   Both  the  men  and  women 
tattoo  their  faces  above  the  lips  with  figures  of  flowers  and 
animals.   The  rich  among  them  dress  in  Japanese  or  Chi- 
nese manufactures ;  the  common  people  wear  a  stuff  made 
of  a  fibre  obtained  from  a  species  of  willow  bark.     At  the 
early  age  of  ten  the  children  learn  to  dive  into  the  sea,  and 
to  leap  over  tight  ropes.     The  Alnoos  excel  in  both  ex- 
ercises.    Some  of  them  can  leap  six  or  seven  feet  high. 
They  hunt  the  deer ;  their  principal  arms  are  the  bow  and 

>  Knisenstern**  Voyage,  II.  p.  T4. 
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UTOW8.  Small  detachments  of  Japanese  cim  beat  thousands  BOOK 
of  the  Ai'nos.  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  villages  ^^- 
knowledge  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  Japanese  prince 
of  Matsumai,  and  pay  him  a  tribute  of  otters^  skins,  or  the 
skins  of  seals,  bears,  elks,  beavers,  likewise  of  salmon,  fal- 
cons, and  other  producUons  of  their  country.  They  live 
together  without  established  laws,  and  almost  without  reli- 
gious worship ;  at  leaSt  a  few  libations  and  the  lighting  of 
fires  in  honour  of  KamoT,  a  Japanese  deity,  are  the  only 
acts  of  religion  that  have  been  observed  among  them. 
They  have  no  alphabet,  and  no  coin.  They  trade  en- Dumb 
tirely  by  barter.  They  repair  to  one  of  the  Eurile  islands,  ^*"^"* 
lay  down  their  goods  on  the  beach,  and  return  on  board 
their  vessels:  the  Kurilians  come  down,  examine  the 
goods,  and  place  their  own  by  the  side  of  them ;  and  by 
'a  series  of  such  negociations  in  dumb  shew  their  bargains 
are  concluded.  They  allow  polygamy;  adultery  they 
resent  and  revenge.  If  an  attempt  is  made  by  a  mar- 
ried woman  to  seduce  a  man,  he  demands  her  ear- 
rings, and,  with  these  pledges  in  his  hand,  he  is  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  the  injured  husband.  Brothers  marry  their 
sisters.  Their  tribes  are  so  many  separate  family  associa- 
tions, which  seldom  form  mutual  alliances.  Their  la- 
mentations for  the  dead  are  expressed  by  mock  fights 
among  the  relations,  in  which  bloody  wounds  are  some- 
times inflicted.  To  these  curious  accounts  given  by  the 
Japanese  writers  very  little  has  been  added  by  European 
navigators.  Broughton  informs  us  that  these  people  are 
uncommonly  hairy  over  the  whole  body.  This  Krusen- 
stem,  trusting  to  the  Dutch  testimonies,  considers  as  an 
exaggeration ;  and  the  same  view  appears  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Japanese  accounts. 

The  language  of  the  ATnos  seems  to  be  equally  foreign  laoguage. 
to  the  Japanese,  the  Mantchoo,  and  the  Kamtchatdale. 
On  coiiiparing  about  a  hundred  words  with  the  correspond- 
ing terms  in  several  of  the  languages  of  Asia,  and  the  large 
adjoining  islands,  we  can  find  no  indication  of  affinity  ;  but 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  the 
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BO^W   j^oots  of  many  of  these  languages  woiild  be  requisite  to  ena- 
Me  us  to  pronounce  with  any  decision  on  the  question. 
.  This  language,  though  less  sonotous  and  less  mellow  tbaki 
the  Japanese,  has  no  savage  rudeness  in  its  articulation. 
The  following  are  A  few  specimens  of  it : 


Heaveii, 

tiktta. 

Earthy 

sirikaieu 

8an» 

tafskaf. 

M<ion^ 

kooneiioo 

8wn, 

fioro. 

Mountain, 

icimla. 

Island, 

motljiri. 

fihone. 

siri. 

Day, 

takaf 

Night, 

Man, 

(In  Japanese 

Woman, 

Father, 

Mother, 

(In  Japaneie 

Fire. 


okkay, 
otoko.) 

mennokooiu 

tafoo. 


Phjtical         The  isle  of  lesso  presents  on  all  sides  lofty  mountains 

^•^P**<«  covered  with  a  beautiful  verdure.     The  name    In-soo, 

given  to  the  island,  according  to  JSroughton  expresses  this 

circumstance ;  the  first  syllable  signifying  high^   and  the 

second  green.     It  abounds  with  pines,  willows,  and  man^ 

other  trees.     Tussilagos  and  the  Kamtchatkan  lily  thrive 

in  it,  showing  that  the  climate  is  moist  and  cold.     There 

are  several  creeping  plants.     The  reeds  have  the  same 

enormous   size  as  at  the  mouths  of  the  river  Amoor. 

Among  the  cultivated  vegetable  species  of  which  trials 

have  been  made  by  the  Japanese,  millet,  pease,  and  beans 

have  succeeded.      The  animals  of  the  island  are  eagles. 

Tame  bean,  three  sorts  of  falcons,  bears,  and  deer.     They  take  the 

bears  when  very  young,   give  tliem  to  their  women  to 

suckle,  bring  them  up  like  favourite  dpgs  or  pigs,  and, 

when  grown  up,  confine  them  in  cages  till  fat  enough  for 

killing.     The  family  mourn  over  the  death,  yet  eat  the 

Ibody  of  the  animal ;  a  custom  which  reminds  us  of  the 

Ostiaks°*.     The  whales  come  to  the  bays  and  river  mouths 

in  quest  of  the  immense  swarms  of  tuwi^,  a  kind  of  sprats 

which  are  found  there.      Salmon  also  abounds  to  sudi 

a  degree  that  they  may  be  taken  with  the  hand.     The 

sea-leech  is  caught  and  sold  to  the  Japanese.      Several  of 

the  fuci  are  used  as  common  articles  of  food. 
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MatouQsi^  or  *n\^  Tovn  of  the  Strait,''  (Msttt  being  the  t^oOK 
word  for  a  strait,)   is  built  near  the  south  end  of  the 


island.    It  is  a  Japanese  fortress,  and  inaccessible  by  lai^d*  ^^^J^ 
The  other  military  poets  extend  along  the  west  all  the  way  pUuxt. 
to  the  northern  point.     In  coasting  the  western  shore  wepi^crent 
meet  with  the  islands  of  Osima,  Kosima,  Okosiri,  Riosiri, 
(which  contains  the  Pic  de  Laurie  of  l4a  Perouse%)  and 
Refbonsin.     The  large  gulf  which  ext^ads  into  the  coun* 
try,  is  called  by  the  Russians  the  Gulf  of  Strogonof.     The 
last  station  on  the  north  side  is  Notsjiab,  the  Notzamboo 
of  Krusensterq^     Soyjea  is,  i>n-  a  bay  fartbet  to  the  east 
On  the  north-west  coast  the  AJnos,  t^lBMiHgb  subject  ta 
Japan,  live  by  themselves.     Atkis^  their  principal  village^ 
is  on  the  north-east  coast.    A  Rnsnan^  offioar,  Mr.  Lax* 
numn,   visited  in  1792  the  harbouT  of  Kimoio,  which 
bdongs  to  iti*.     Mr.  Tisungh^s  manuscripts  contain  no 
muih  nameas'this  last ;  but  Atkis  is  indicated  nodsr  thaf 
of  Atskesi.     A  firth  or  strait  which  has  recaved  no  name 
sqiarates  the  isle  of  lesso  ttaai  that  of  Chieotan,  one  of 
the  Kurile  islands,  claimed  by  the  Japanese.    The  south* 
east  ooast  haa  been   aux^eyed  by  the  Dutch  and  by 
]%tMi{^tc«L      The  country  is  covered  with  magnifioent 
forests.     Volcano  Ray  is  a  circular  basin  of  a  very  pictu-  VoiriM 
vesque  fijqpearalwie.  .  11ieffe.i»«very  reason  to  suspect  th^^^' 
existence  of  a  volcano  in  a  state  of  activity  in  this  quarter, 
although  it  has  not  been  positively  ascertained.     The 
Japanese  divide  this  island  into  six  districts,  but  we  are 
unacquainted  with  their  respective  limits. 


*>i 


To  th?  north  of  the  island  of  Matsumai,  the  long  island  ctf  skobali- 
Skghaue))  extends,  called  by  the  Japanese  Oku  Iesso,  or  ^  q^"^ 
the  upper  Iesso,  sometimes  Kita  Iesso,  which  means  either  Ixtso. 
northern  Yesso,  or  the  Yesso  of  Kitay,  (China.)    The 
A'inos,  according  to  our  Japanese  geographers,  call  it  Ka- 
imto,  to  which  name  the  Jiq[>ane8e  add  the  termination  st- 


•  KniKiiitan*!  Voyage,  II.  5S.  •  idem.  II.  30. 

V  8torch*t  Ranui  under  Alexander  I.  fiucic  6.  <tn  GeitnaaO 
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BOOK   ^^^^f  signifying  island.      According  to  Krusenstem,  the 
^^^    name  given  to  it  by  the  natives  ig  Saldan ;  according  to 
Diflfemu    Lft  Perouse,  Tchoka ;  but  the  latter  appears  to  be  only  the 
"'■"'^       name  of  a  leading  village,  which  is  written  Tchushin  on 
M.  d'AnviUe''s  map.     The  other  two  names  may  probably 
also  turn  out  to  be  local. 
Docription      La  Perouse,  who  visited  the  west  coast,  gives  a  very 
biunto.™     favourable  account  of  this  people,  taken  in  a  moral  point 
of  view.     The  intelligence  of  these  poor  islanders  strug- 
gles against  a  severe  cKmate.     They  liVe  by  fishing  and 
hunting.     They  tattoo  their  persons,  and,  like  the  Amos 
of  lesso,  they  make  stuffs  of  the  willow  bark.     Their  Ian-- 
guage  contains  some  German  and  some  Mantchoo  terms. 
A  boat  in  their  language  is  AroAant,  in  German  hahn. 
The  word  ship  has  exactly  the  same  meaning  with  them 
as  in  EngKsh.     So  has  the  word  too,  as  pronounced  by 
the  English.     At  lesso  i9oot$oob  is  the  word  for  the  number 
FhTtiaa     ^^^*     T\m  island,  very  high  in  the  middle,  becomes  flat 
defcriptkNi  towards  the  south  end,  where  it  seems  to  have  an  arable 
t,y.  *  soil.     Vegetation  is  extremely  vigorous.       Pines,  willows, 

oaks,  and  birches,  are  the  principal  forest  trees.  The  sur- 
rounding sea  is  full  of  fidi.  The  rivers  and  streams  abound 
in  salmon  and  trout  of  the  best  quality.  The  hills  are  co- 
vered with  rose  trees,  widi  angelica,  and  Kamtchatkan 
lilies^ 
Itemarit-  Krusenstem  examined  Aniwa  bay  at  the  south  end  of 
11^  '  th^  idland.  Here  the  Japanese  had  an  establishment, 
which  the  Russians  have  destroyed ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  latter  nation  mean  to  colonize  it.  The  whole  east- 
em  coast,  examined  by  the  same  navigator,  presented 
woody  valleys,  behind  which  mountains  covered  with  snow 
seemed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds':  At  the  51st  de- 
gree of  latitude  the  ground  becomes  low,  and  nothing  is 
to  be  ^een  except  sandy  downs  and  hills'.  The  south  part 
is  inhabited  by  the  Ahios.     The  east  coast  seems  to  be 


'  Voyage  de  aM.  T-a  Perouse,  IV.  p.  73.  III.  40,  i?. , 

'  Kriu^nstern,  II.  p.  92,  96,  14|.  ,  •  Idem,  p.  153. 
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an  immhabited  desert ;  the  north-west^  near  the  mouth  of   BOOK 
the  river  Axnoor^  is  occupied  by  a  colony  of  M antchoos.      


On  the  Borth-eafit  of  the  iak  of  lesso  a  chain  of  islands  Kuuls 
extends  all  the  way  to  the  south  point  of  Kamtchatka. 
The  Russians  call  Uiem  the  Kuhilks.  They  reckon  twenty- 
two  of  them^  including  lesso.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
last  isb  reckon  thirty-six»  whi^  they  comprehend  under 
the  name  of  Kooroo^Misi,  which  is  jwobably  of  Japanese 
etymology,  and  signifies  the  <<  Road  of  Seap-weeds  ;^  hoth' 
TOO  signifyiog  a  species  of  f ucus,  and  mitn  a  road.  The 
charts  in  Krusenstem^s  voyage  hiy  down  only  twenty-six ; 
the  others,  will  be  discoveied  when  the  eastern  shore  of 
lesso  is  better  explored.  D^Anville  lays  down  twenty-nine 
to  the  north  of  the  Boussole  channel,  and  thirty-four  in 
all.  This  archipelago  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  diain  on  the  south  of  the  Boussole  channel,  and  that  cm 
the  north.  The  one  which  is  nearest  lesso,  and  is  claimed 
by  the  Japanese  government,  may  be  called  the  Great 
Kuriles ;  and  the  other,  adjoining  to  Eamtchatka,  the  Lit- 
tle Kuriles. 

The  latter,  inhabited  by  Kamtchatdales  who  left  their  ]^^^ 
native  country  on  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  present 
npthing  but  achain  of  precipitoua  barren,  rocks,  which  are 
mostly  volcanic.  Poromu-Shir^  is  the  largest.  Sumtchu 
shews  some  indications  of  silver  mines.  Ana-Kutan,  Ara- 
ma-Kutan,  SyajB-Kutan%  and  several  others,  contain  extin- 
guished volcanoes.  That  of  Rashotka,  called  Sarytchew 
Peak  by  Krusenstem,  has  a  volcano  always  burning,  and 
also  Ikarma.  In  Usi-Shir  there  are  warm  springs  ii^suing 
with  violent  jets. 

The  Great  Euriles  promise  more  considerable  advan- The  Gnat 
tages  to  intelligent  colonists.     That  of  Ooroqp,  the  <*  Com- 
pany''s  Island^  of  the  Putch,  the  Nadeshda  of  some  ^^ssian 
maps,  and  the  Ooroowoo  of  the  Japanese  manuscript 

*  Shir  if  the  tenn  for  an  ialand  in  the  lanpiage  of  lease. 

*  Kutu  Ufrom  JTo/oVi  ^  leaoic  term  for  a  countrf. 
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BOOK  iteo-Ki,  has  pines  und  dicny  trees.  Here  be^  the 
bearded  Kimliand  of  flie  race  of  the  A  inos  of  lesso  and 
Seghalien.  Etorpoo,  the  **  States  Island^  of  the  Dutch,  and 
the  Atorkoo  of  Krusenst^m'^s  map,  contams  fine  forests, 
which,  however,  are  at  times  seriously  tlireatenedby  an  ad- 
j6ining  volcano  in  the  same  island.  The  plains  and 
mountains  of  Koona-Shir  are  covered  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful larches  and  pines.  The  Pifius  eembra  thrive  in  it. 
It  was  probably  at  Chicotan  that  Steller  and  Spafigenberg 
believed  they  saw  vines,  and  even  the  wiW  dtrofi  of  Japan. 
These  navigators  certainly  did  not  find  the  oak  and  the 
walnut  except  on  the  coast  of  tesso. 

It  is  among  the  Gteat  Suriles  that  we  bre  to  look  for  a 
part  of  the  alleged  discoveries  of  Beniowski*.  This  enthu- 
siast  imagined  that  he  saw  at  Koonasheer  cdnsiderable 
towns.  There  was  a  pearl  fishery  on  its  coast.  His 
Tehulgan-Idzon  island,  rich  in  copper,  and  Maanas-Idson, 
abounding  in  gold,  are  no  more  to  be  found.  But  the  Jar. 
panese  geographers  point  out  in  the  isle  of  lesao  a  ditftrict 
called  Figasi,  and  a  village  caDed  Kawa,  whidi  are  evi* 
dently  the  isles  of  Fiassi  and  Eawith  of  the  Polish  naviga:. 
tor.  His  accounts  of  silver  and  "copper  mines,  horses, 
pearl  or  eoral,  which  he  found  in  fliese  countries,  contain 
thing  incredible.  In  giving  the  town  of  Matza  52000 
houses  he  probably  exaggerates ;  but  the  town  exists,  and 
is  calied  Matzige^  It  is  on  the  Whole  rather  rashly  that 
tllis  navigator  has  been  charged  with  intentional  impoa- 
ture. 


fitniows* 
id*fdifco. 


ijlokitttit 


Esfmx  We  now  proceed  to  describe  a  country  more  frequency 
•F  Japav.  ^j^nt^j  in  detail  than  those  we  have  just  e?raiiiined.  The 
three  islands  of  Niphon,  Eiuriu,  and  Stkdkf,  surrounded 
with  a  multitude  of  smaller  islands,  form  the  kingdom,  or 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  £Mi>iaE  of  Japan.  The  Chi* 
nese  at  first  called  it  Yang-hoo,  or  the  *^  Workshop  of  die 
Sun  C*  then  they  called  it  Noo-Koo£,  or  <<  the  Kingdom 

*  Sm  hit  V«|y«g»  uaodaud  hj  f  o|tt«r,  L  dM. 

y  MMiiiieript  Chart  of  TitsUrg^ 
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of  Slmn  r  Mid  finally,  Jorpen,  or  Jepocm,  «<  Country  of  BOOi: 
the  Rising  Sun".''  Marco  Vcio  knew  it  under  the  oorrupu  ^^^' 
•d  luune  of  Xipangu.  The  ude  of  Kiusiu  has  from  north 
to  south  a  diameter  of  nearly  two  d^rees,  or  130  miles, 
and  its  greatest  length  is  about  ^M.  That  ot  Sikokf  is 
100  miles  long,  and  65  broad.  The  krge  island  of  Ni- 
jium  lies  aouth-we«t  and  north-east;  its  length  is  not  less 
than  16U0  miles  long,  but  its  breadth  is  in  every  part  mode- 
nte.  In  the  nuddle  it  is  not  move  than  160  miles,  though 
in  two  plaees  b^ween  that  and  the  two  ends  it  may  be  the 
double  al  this.  The  surface  of  tlie  Japanese  states  may 
be  reckoned  at  12S,720  square  miles.  The  population  is 
rated  at  between  15  and  20  millions  by  the  most  modattte 
authors.  This  regular  and  flourishing  state,  at  the  further 
extremity  of  Asia,  is  withdrawn  from  the  reseapehes  of  tr&. 
veUen  by  the  eautiousneas  of  its  policy. 

The  whole  country  is  full  of  mountains  and  hiils,  and  Moontimi. 
its  fioaats  beset  with  steq>  rocks,  which  are  opposed  to  the 
waves  at  a  stoiiny  ocean.  Tlius  plains  are  pervaded  by 
numerous  rivers  and  snudl  stream^  But  the  hills,  the 
mountains,  and  the  plains,  enriched  with  many  singular 
plants,  present  the  inteiKesting  picture  of  human  industry 
aaidst  the  traces  of  the  revolutions  pf  nature.  The  mpst 
cdd[)rated  mountain  of  Japan  is  that  of  Foosi,  which  is  co* 
vered  with  snow  through  the  whole  year.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  mountains  of  Faconi  surround  a  small  lake 
of  the  same  name  ^  Some  of  these  mountains  contain  vol-  Yoleuuiw. 
canoes.  The  greater  part  of  them  abound  in  evergreen 
tsees  and  limpid  springs.  It  is  said  that  there  is  ne^  Fi- 
rando  an  idaad  entirely  volcanic;  and  several  others  of 
thesame  kind  are  mentioned  in  the  surrounding  seas^  In 
the  pnyrince  of  Figo  there  is  a  volcano  which  gives  qut 
many  flames. 

l^e  rivers  of  Japan  cannot  have  a  long  course.     The  Bim*. 
Jedo^Gf  wa,  which  passes  by  Osaka,  has  several  bridges  of 


■  Ksmpfer*!  History  of  Japao,  I.  73,  74,  (German  aditioD.) 
*  Thuabcig,  t.  III.  p.  164,  (LangYte's  traoaUtion.) 
^  Kan&pfet,  c.  I.  p.  16S,  (l^rtaah  tranilaoon.) 
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BPpX  cedar  fi»im  dOQ  to  S60  feet  Icng.  The  Ojin-^gawa'' and  the 
*     Fusi-gawa  are .  alao  broad  and  rapid  rivers.     In  the  J»» 


panese  history  the  river  Oomi  is  mentioned  as  havii^  ib 
one  night  issued  out  of  the  earth. 
^^^^        ,   One  of  the  largest  lakes  is  that  of  Oitz,  &em  irhieh  two 
rivers  proceed,  one  towards.Miaeo,  and  the  otho:  to  Osaka. 
This  lake  is  fifty  Japanese  leagues  long,  each  league  bemg 
as  much  as  a  horse  goes  in  an  hour  at  an  ofdinary  pace ; 
its  breadth  about  a  third.     The  delightful  plain  whidi 
surroimdsit  is  rendered  sacred  by  containing  8000  pagodas. 
Climateand     These  islands  experience  by  turns  the  extremes  of  heat 
'**'^°''      and  cold.     The  summer  heat,  however,  is  frequently  alle* 
viated  by  the  sea  breezes.   In  winter  the  north  and  north- 
west winds  are  exceedingly  sharp,  and  bring  along  with 
them  an  intense  frost.   Durii^  the  whole  year  the  weather 
18  variable,  and  much  nan  Ms,  p«ticalaply  in  the  «««W 
or  rajby  month,  which  begins  at  midsiunmer^.     Aocord- 
i|2g  to  observatums,  the  highest  degree  of  heat  at  Nagaaaki 
is  9B°  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  greatest  cold  85"  in 
January*     The  snow  hes  some  days  on  the  ground  even 
in  the  southern  parts.     Thunder  is  heard  ahnoet  evcr^ 
night  in  summer ;  storms,  hurricanes^  and  earthquakes  aie 
very  frequent.     The  genial  rains  conspire  with  human  la- 
bour and  manure  to  overcome  the  n'atiual  sterility  of  the 
soil. 
Agricul«         The  laws  enjoin  agriculture  as  one  of  the  rigorous  du^ 
^^^         ties  of  the  Japanese.    Every  ^t  is  under  cultivation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  most  impracticable  moui^atns. 
Exempt  from  all  feudal  and  ecdesiasticnl  exactions,  the 
farmer  cultivates  the  land  with  zeal  and  success^     There 
are  no  commons.    If  a  {Meoe  of  land  lies  without  culture,  a 
neighbouring  farmer  who  is  more  active  is  at  liberty  to 
take  possession  of  it     There  are  no  grass  meadows;  but 
the  attention  paid  to  manure  is  very  great.     On  the  sides 
of  steep  hills  stone  walls  are  raised  which  sustain  plots  of 


•  The  word  ^«M  ognifiM  river,  at  it  does  in  Cdtic. 

'  Thnnbeif ,  t.  III.  p.  884.  •  Idon,  t  IV.  p^  80,  Ac. 


ground  sown  with  rice  Of  with  pulse.    Bice  k  the  prineipBl  BOOK 
grauL  Buckwheat^  rye,  barley,  and  wheat,  are  rarely  pro-  * 

^£^';  potatoes  are  of  indifferent  quality;  but  various 
sorts  of  beans,  pease,  turnips,  and  cabbage  succeed  weO. 
The  rice  is  sown  in  April,  and  reaped  in  Noyember.  In 
this  last  month  wheat  is  sown  to  be  cnqpped  in  the  following 
June.    Barley  also  lies  in  the  ground  during  winter. 

The  plants  of  Japan  veiy  much  resemble  those  of  China,  Vey«rf»>w 
whidi  is  probably  owing  to  a  mutual  interchange  of  the 
most  useful  species.  The  tea  shrub  grows  without  cul- 
ture in  the  hedges.  The  most  superb  bamboos  abound  in 
all  the  low  grounds ;  ginger,  black  -peppery  sugar,  cotton, 
and  indigo^  though  perhqps  originally  from  the  southern 
ports  of  Asia,  are  cultivated  in  Japan  with  great  success 
and  in  large  quantity.  In  the  interior  the  sides  of  the  se-Forattmib 
condary  mountains  produce  the  Indian  and  the  camphor 
laurel;  likewise  the  JKAtao^mur,  the  bark  of  which  yields  a 
gum  resin  which  is  regarded  as  the  leadmg  ingredient  of  the 
inimitable  black  Indian  varnish.  Besides  the  sweet  China 
orange^  there  is  a  wild  species  peculiar  to  Japan,  the  fruit  of 
the  CUruB  Japanidi.  The  European  vegetation  is  mingled 
with  that  of  southern  Asia.  The  larch,  the  cypress,  aiid 
the  weeping  willow,  which  make  their  appearance  in  all 
the  temperate  countries  between  Japan  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, terminate  here.  The  case  is  similar  with  the  jPo- 
paver  somnytrum^  or  oj^um-bearing  poppy,  the  Cofi- 
vdhmha  JaiappOy  and  lilac. 

The  Japanese  have  none  of  our  apples,  but  they  have  Finit  tn^. 
pears  of  oonoderable  size ;  Siam  oranges,  Kaki  figs,  or 
Japanese  date^plums,*  (Dioipyroi  kakij)  and  large  common 
oranges.  They  have  the  art  of  making  sweet-meats,  and 
preserving  a  variety  of  fruits,  such  as  strawberries  and  co- 
coa-nuts, with  the  assistance  of  banana  spice.  They  pro- 
cure oil  for  cookery  as  well  as  for  light  from  sesamum,  from 
the  sumachs,  from  the  Taxiu  gingko^  from  the  Laurus  cam^ 
phorOy  the  Laurus  giaucoj  the  Melia  azedarach  or  common 

'  Kmmpktf  1. 120,  Ac  (ia  Getmsii.) 
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BOOK  bead  tree,  and  the  cocoa-nut.  They  raise  a  gmt  alMi». 
^^'^'  dance  of  mlk  worms.  The  cotton  tree  furnishes  them  with 
a  light  napery,  and  the  Urtica  nivea  with  durable  oor- 
dage ;  they  make  paper  and  fans  ot  the  bark  of  a  epedes 
of  mulberry,  of  the  lAeual^  and  the  BorMm^  flabdB^ 
Jbrmu ;  bottles  of  Uie  calabash,  combs  of  the  Myriea  no- 
gij  and  all  sorts  of  furniture  of  Llndera^  different  spedes 
ot  pin^,  box-wood,  cypress,  and  the  Torus  tnaerop^Ba^ 
or  long-leaved  yew.  The  eye  Is  delighted  with  the  nur- 
ture of  cocoa  trees,  fan-leaved  palms,  cycas,  and  ar- 
borescent mimasaSf  which  adorn  the  sea  beach.  The 
hedges  by  which  the  possessions  are  divided  are  composed 
of  lAfdufi/i  Japonkumy  three-leaved  oranges,  Gardef^aSy 
Wiium9im0y  and  Thuyua^  besides  several  twining  plants  of 
which  they  make  arbours  and  covered  walks.  Several 
jrfants  useful  in  medicine  are  also  found  here,  such  as  the 
CofivaAtyrte  Japonica^  Acorus  aromaiicuSy  Smilax  Chinay 
tn  the  virtues  of  which  they  were  instructed  by  the  Swedidt 
traveller  Thunberg ;  the  Corekorus  Japoni^us^  the  Lauras 
dampkarMy  the  moM  serpeniariay  and  mungo  root. 
XKxneitic  The  maxims  of  Japanese  industry  have  almost  banish- 
ed fpom  ^e  emfMre  two  domestic  animals,  which  in  alt 
other  countries  are  the  most  common,  goats  and  sheep. 
The  first  a^e  deemed  hurtful  to  agriculture,  and  the  wool 
of  the  second  is  superseded  by  cotton  and  silk;  pigs  are  also 
proscribed  as  pernicious  to  agriculture.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Nangasaki  is  the  only  place  where  any  are  to  be 
seen,  and  they  have  probably  been  introduced  by  the  Chi- 
nese t.  The  islands  produce  on  the  whole  but  few  quadru- 
peds. Ifi  ThunbergV  opinion,  one  province  of  Sweden 
coataiMd  as  many  or  more  horses  than  the  whole  em- 
pire ot  Japan';  tiiere  are  Tery  few  cattle  ;  a  variety  of  the 
buiiilo^  with  a  h^Hirp  on  the  back,  is  employed  in  agri- 
odteure,  and  very  emdl  oxen ;  yet  the  caprice  or  personal 
t«0te  of  ^tkt  sovereign  has  created  a  law  of  the  state  in  fiu 

•  Thunbtrg,  IV.  jj.  9>. 


^cHir  of 'dogB)  whidi  are  fcd  at  the  ejqpefiae  of  the  townfl,    BOOK 
and  are  treated  with  much  kindness  and  mpeet.     The     ^^^' 


"principal  food  of  die  Japanese  consists  of  firii  and  Tege- Food  of  tho 
taUes.     Fotfk  and  dueks  are  kapt  daefly  for  the  sake  <^*^*1E«»«- 
tiieir  eggs  %  to  these  0^0  added  Many  sorts  of  marine  plants, 
JPuei'  and  Uttrn^  whicdi  are  made  ready  in  different  waya. 
-Game  is  «ot  pfemy ;  tbei^jm  wild  geese,  pheasants  and 
partndges,  hut  Very  hw  wild  quadrupeds.     The  hear  met  wod  ■&!. 
iwith  in  thenerthem  parts  is  blaek^  with  two  white  Uotch^"*^ 
0f  a  'cresoent  form  on  the  shoulders ;  the  flesh,  which  is 
«aMi,  ia  compared  to  mutton,  bat  is  tougher.     The  wc^is 
sometimes  eeen  in  the  northeni  pnyvinces ;  there  are  also 
4Kme  foftes;    the  hitter  are  held  in   universal   detesta- 
tion, and  4x>n8idered  «s  evil  spirits  ck>(hed  wiih  an  animal 
body. 

The  preeio«B  metals,  gold  and  sil'ver,  abound  in' die  em-  Metda. 
fkee  of  Japan.     This  was  well  known  at  one  time  to  the 
Portuguese,  akd  afterwards  to  the  Dutch,  who  exported 
^Kxnriderable  cargoes.    Gold  is  found  almost  every  wha« ; 
but,  in  «tfder  to  keep  tap  its  value  by  its  scarcity,  there  is  a 
prohibition  f^jaiost  digging  beyond  a  determiaate depth; 
and  no  mkie  can  be  opened  or  woi4ced  without  the  express 
permission  of  libe  emperor,  who  claims  two^hirds  of  the 
produce,  leaving  a  third  to  theproprietor  of  the  land.  Gold  Gold 
is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  sand,  but  the  greater  ^"^^ 
part  of  it  is  extracted  from  copper  pyrites.     The  purestand 
richest  mines  are  at  Sado,  in  die  largest  of  the  smaH  islands 
adjoining  Niphon ;  those  of  Buremga  hold  the  next  rank. 
Silver  seems  to  h«ve  been  at  one  time  more  abundant ;  th^ 
Japanese  conod^  it  as  rarer  than  gold,  though  here,  as 
every  where  else,  it  is  of  inferior  value  in  exchange.     It  is 
oaid  diat  there  arerich  silver  mines  in  the  province  of  Bun- 
go,  and  the  most  northerly  parts  near  Kattami ;  but  the 
two  islands  called  the  Gold  and  Silver  Islands  (Crfnjima,  Tslandi  of 
and  Kinaimaj)  are  probably  fabulous  creations  of  nation-  ^^  ""^ 
al  vanity,  unless  we  should  suppose  them  to  be  indications 
of  some  ancient  commercial  connection  with  Mexico,  or 


BQOJK   ui^^4<Hift  <if  tbe  taiks  of  f td«niY  otk the  rtfjOicnirM  #^ 


CoppeK  Coiqper,  mixed  tei^y  mth  gold,  forms  the  chief  weaitk 

'  -  of  several  ptoviuoes^ :  and..  t)ie.  oMwt  TaluaUe  of  tlidar 
e3qport&  The  &ie8t  and  most  malleable  comes  from  Saro- 
ga».  Astingi^  Kino  and  Kimi;  the  last  is  conaideral  aa  the 
most(  malleable ;  that  of  S^ni^  cont^uns  the  largest  pcD- 
portion  of  gold.     Thorf  is  a  great  mimber.dT  copper  miaes 

Of  Iron,  also  in  Satstinv^  Iron  seems  to  be  rartf  in  this  eountiy 
than  any  .other  metal ;  but  it  is  found  in  the  provinoes  of 
Mimastdla,  Bitsju  and  Biseu ;  the  Japanese  do  not .  make 
so  much  use  of  it  as  most  other  nations ;  they  sometimes 
employ  it  in  the  manufacture  of  aims,  of  knives,  scisssn, 
and  other  necessary  instrmnents.  The  gold  and  co^qper 
are  coined  into  money. 

Miynk  Mr.  Thunbeig,  received  some  amber  in  a  present,  brown, 
yellow,  and  iridescient»  which  was  said  .to  have  been  found 
in.  the  country.;  sulphur  i^  found  in  great  abundance^ 
aJOkd  punuoe-st(me»  shewing  the  farmer  existence  of  volca- 
noes. We  are  informed  that  mineral  coal  is  found  in^die 
nfi^rthem  provinces;  there  are  red  impales  with  white 
veins,  whidi  are  used  for  making  buttons  and  snuiE- 
boxes'.  Acpording  to  Ksempfer,  calamiae  is  import- 
ed  irom  Tonquia,  but  t^  is  found  in  the  province  of 
Bungo ;  perhiqps.  this  pretended  tin  iq  only  the.  white 
copper  of  China.  A  reddish-coloured. naphtha  ia  em- 
ployed for.  burning.  Thuaberg  saw  asbestos,  poroelain- 
earth,  and  white  marble^.  Sulphuret  of  mercury  in  its 
primitive  crystalline  focm,  aAd  in  lameilaited  massea,  has 
.been  brought  from  Japan.  Baron  Wurmb,  a'  GeniMn 
savant  ^  settled  at  Batavia,  rec^ved  from  Japan,  asbestos, 
capillary  schcorl,  hydrophane,  and  the  atmosi^ieric  stones 
formerly  caUed  thunder  stones,  d<>iyiinw<nfr^  ia  Ji^pan  ka- 

^  Thunbeig,  t  IV.  p.  402. 
>  Kaempfer,  I.  p.  121, 122,  (in  Germaa.) 
^    k  Thunberg,  III.  p.  203. 


Miioiy  »AiM>'i*    There  aate  sevend  warm  minend  sptihgs,   BOOK 
to  whidi  the  iirfiftbitantfl  resoit  for  variouB  dtfleaiies  ^.  ^^^ 

The  empire  is  ^bvided  into  about  aixtj-tim  priacipalities, 
r«kd  by  Aieh^  who  are  yastels  of  the  emperor  or  Kubo. 

The-capital  of  the  empire  of  Japan  18  called  ledo,  and  Townt. 
is  sitoated  in  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  Nifdioa  The 
homes  are  only  one  or  two  stories  high,  with  sluqwinfrcnit 
The  harbour  of  this  place  is  so  shallow  that  a  European 
veaid  iaoUigad  to  anehor  tbirtecD  or  fourteen  miks  off 
fmn  the  shore*  The  Empero/s  palace  is  surrounded  with 
stone  wallS)  and  ditches  with  dniwbiidges.  It  ^irould  form 
of  itself  a  oonsidefable  town,  being  about  fifteen  miles 
round  °»  while  the  whole  city  is  nearly  sixty  «.  It  is  the 
rssidenoe  of  all  the  feudatory  {mnces  for  one  half  of  the 
year.  Thcar  £unilies,  or  part  of -th^m)  ore  always  kept 
there  as  assort  of  hostages  tot  their  fidelity.  The  palace 
ronnistB  of  a  great  number  of  apartments,  aadoecupies  an 
immense  space.  The  hall  of  a  hundred  mats  ia  600  tet 
kmg  and  dOO  wide.  The  palace  has  a  square  tower,  whidi 
is  peculiarly  sacrady  aa  repneaeirting  royal  strength  and  secu- 
rity. -Noneof  the  grandees  are  allowed  to  enter  it;  and  each 
one  of  them  ei^ys  a'similsDr  prerogative  in  hisown  territiwy. 
The  rqefe  are  adorned  with  .gilt  dragons ;  the  columns  and 
oailings  exhibit  an  elegant  diq>lay  of  cedar,  camphor*wood, 
and  other  vahiable  kinds  of  timber ;  but  the  whole  fumi* 
ture  consists  of  white  mats  adorned  with  gulden  fringes. 

The*  houses  of  priYale  individuals  are  of  wood,  painted  Pnvate 
white  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  stone;  the  upper ^^''^ 
story  serves  as  a*  waidrobe  and  store-nxm ;  the  ground 
floor  isiin  one  laigC'  apartm^it,  divisible  at  [Pleasure  into 
flnallar  portions  by  moveable  partitions ;  neither  chairs  nor 
tid>les  are  used,  mats  being  the  only  seats ;  the  emperor 
himself,  when  he  gives  an  audience  to  any  of  his  subjects, 
is  seated  on  a  carpet 

*  VmAmMien  vn  C*  BslMiaaKfa  OcoooUchiMp,  V.  !m. 

*>  Kcmpfer,  I.  p.  167,  (Fceneh.) 

-  Thunbeig,  IV.  p.  5i.  •  Ksmpfer,  II.  271,  34i. 
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BOOK       Qeingmeftih'eaa^bffailedo^wetStA 
^^'*     towns,  GasiBia  and  NwnboD.    In  a  «outb-w«0t  diroeUon  w« 


Other  hftTe  the  town  of  Odowaro^  wboce  caCeohu,  erroneonaLj  cal- 
^^^  led  Japan  earth,  is  prepaced;  Okaaaki,  with  iia  OMgnifioeBt 
fandga ;  and  Kenaa^  one.of  >the  wealihie$t  in  the  emjure, 
where  there  is  a  ativx^  castle  surrounded  with  water.  It 
k  the  oafntal  of  the  fertile  pmnFinoeof  Oinari,  wfaidi  gifttM 
its  name  to  a  bay. 
MiMa  MiaoD,  the  second  city  of  the  ettfiire,  is  in  an  inhnd  ai^ 

tuatiott,  in  a  kvel  jdain  150  miks  iouth^west  of  leiloL 
It  it  the  principal  seat  of  manufiKtoscs-and  tiade    Thai* 
the  royal  coin  k  atruek.     It  is  the  sent  of  the  chief  priest 
or  Ditiri  with  his  oouxt  of  literati,  and  the  fdaoe  wheve 
all  the  bodka  are  praitsd«     KosBpfer  infohns.us  that,  ao» 
.  cosdiBg  to  a  census  taken  in  1674,  the  popuktibn  of  tlun 
pkce  amauntad  to  406^648  persotiB^  of  nimn  165MnfO 
were  niak8^aad2S8,675tfiBBiak8,indspcndently  of  the  nnan^ 
tDiis  court  of  the  Didn^     The  Tast  palace  of  thk  impa^ 
nese  Pope  k  inaBoessiUe  tosttangens ;  hut  the  temples  of 
the  holy  city  have  been  visited  and  described.    That  of 
Tempkof  Dniboou  is  the  richest  buiiding  in  Japan,  though  only  of 
^^^^^^^    wood.     The  gilt  image  of  the  diviflity,  sittmg  on    a 
flower  like  the  Hindoo  idok,  is  twen«f..ftve  feet  broad  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  and  capabk  of  containing  several 
people  in  the  palm  of  hk  hand.    The  pyimmidal  roofc  of 
the  temples  and  pidaees  harmonise  agreeaUy  with  the 
wooded  hills  surrounding'  the  city,  and  finsin  whkh  seTeral 
limpid  rills  flow  4. 
The  Goki.      ^^^  ^^^  provinces  adjoimng  to  Miaco,  reserred  for  the 
naipioviii.  mmntenance  cf  the  imperial  coiirt,  are  comprehended  under 
**^  the  name  of  Gokiiuu :  they  abound  in  rice  and  puke.     In 

one  of  then  called  Sits  or  Sidqow,  we  ind  the  important 
dty  of  OsBCca,  the  port  of  Miaco,  and  one  of  the  moat 
flourishing  cities  of  the  empire.  The  caaak  by  which  it 
is  intersected,  and  which  are  crossed  by  bridges  of  cedar, 
remind  us  of  Venice.     The  jdeasures  which  predominate 

V  Kmnpfer,  II.  147.  «  Xampfer,  II.  134,  9as»  SSS,  Ac 


here,  together  with  ih^  great  abiindimoe  and  emy  pnce  of  BOOl 
provisioAfi,  attract  a  great  many  who  are  in  quest  of  to-. 
luptuous  io|lulgeIloe^  Fiogo  in  the  same  proTincef  on 
the  Gulf  of  Oflaoca^  possesses  a  harbour  protected  by  a 
very  large  mole.  Mooroo,  in  the  province  of  Farima^  is 
furnished  with  a  naturd  harbour.  Horses  hides  are  ma- 
auftotured  into  leather  at  thb  place  in  the  manner  of  the 


The  towns  on  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the 
island  of  NiphoU  are  only  known  to  us  by  name     The 
case  is  the  same  with  thole  of  the  whole  islaiid  of  Sikdkf, 
which  have  not  been  visited  by  travellers.     In  the  ishmd 
of  Kiusio^  we  distinguish  the  fifiunous  harlMMur  of  Nang»- 
aaki,  the  only  one  in  which  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to 
anchor,  this  privilege  itself  being  at  present  confined  to. 
the  Dutch  and  Chinese.     This  jdace  was  formerly  no- 
thing more  thaa  it  village^  and  is  indebted  to  the  Portu- 
guese commerce  for  its  prosperity  and  importance.     Nan- 
gasaki  contams  ^bty-*seven  streets,  each  130  yards  long, 
which  is  the  length  legally  assigned  to  a  street ;  thehouste 
therefore  may  be  reckoned  at  a  thousand.     When  ap- 
proached by  sea,  this  city  pnesents  views  which  would  be 
■ought  [or  in  vain  in  the  most  celebrated  of  our  picturesque 
gardens.     A  rock  S38  paces  long  is  the  only  place  in 
which  the  Dutch  merchants  are  allowed  to  reside,  where 
they  live  in  a  stale  of  seclusion  and  sohtude  worse  than 
monkish)  immersed  in  a  total  ignorance  of  the  whole 
world  beside. 

The  isle  of  Kiusiu  or  of  S^ikokf^  whidi  once  formed  a  se-  Difteicni 
parate  kingdom  %  still  contains  the  following  large  towns:  ^^^ 
Sanga,  celebrated  toi  beautiful  women,  and  a  manufacture 
of  almost  tr«m$parent  porcelain ;  Kokura,  the  place  finan 
which  people  pass  to  Simonoseki  in  the  isle  of  Niphon ; 
and  Cangosuma,  where  ihePortu^^ibese  landed  when  they 
first  discovered  this  country.  The  iriands  of  Firando  end 
Amakusa  had  great  celebrity  at  that  epoch,  from  being 

'  Ksmpfer,  II,  tfS.  *  Ksmpfer,  II.  p.  S,  SOI. 
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BOOK   the  first  seats  of  die  Christian  reiigion.     Tlie  isle  of  Tati- 

^^^'    mnstj  between  Kiusiu  and  Corea,  fonnB  a  principafitj 

ivhich  was  tributary  to  the  Coreans  before  it  became  sub^ 

ject  to  the  Japanese.     The  archipelago  of  Gotto  tenni- 

nates  Japan  on  the  soud^west. 

To  the  south,  the  island  of  Likeo,  which  we  must  not 
oonfound  with  the  islands  of  Lieu-kieu,  is  separated  from 
Kiufliu  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  is  governed  by  a  deSri  or 
natiye  pontiff,  who  is  a  vassal  to  the  prinee  of  Satsuma. 
Thie  inhabitants  raise  two  crops  of  rice  in  the  year. 
They  cultivate  their  fields  to  the  musie  of  songs  accom- 
panied by  the  lyre.  It  is  separated  by  Van  Diemen*s 
Strait  from  the  island  of  Tanao-sima,  and  a  chain  of  smal- 
ler islands,  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  archipelago 
of  Lieu-kieu. 

To  the  south-east  the  Japanese  empire  includes  a  small 
ardiipelago,  containing  a  burning  vd^cano,  and  traces  of 
several  subterraneous  fires  now  extinguished.  The  most 
considerable  island  is  called  Fatsiaio^  which  is  600  feet 
high  S  snd  steep  on  aU  sides ;  so  that  it  is  only  accessi- 
ble by  means  of  steps  of  ropes  fixed  to  the  tops  of  the 

^.^^  rocks.  Here  it  is  said  that  loose  women  who  have  been 
diigiaced  and  exiled,  weave  silk  stuffs,  according  to  strange 
designs  dictated  by  a  devious  imaj^ation. 

Tht  J^ft.  The  Japanese  are  well  fonned,  free  and  easy  in  their 
gestures^  of  a  hardy  constitution,  and  of  middling  stature. 
Their  yellow  complenon  sometimes  inclines  to  brown,  and 

Phyiical     at  Others  passes  into  a  pale  while.     The  women  of  disdnc- 

^'/  ^"'  tion,  seldom  exposing  themselves  to  the  air  without  a  veil, 
preserve  complexions  equally  fair  with  those  of  our  Eurtype- 

Thcir  cyci.  an  ladies.  It  is  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  eyes  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  chiefly  disdnguisfaed.  They  are  farther  from  a  round 
shape  than  in  any  other  people :  oblong,  small,  and  sunk, 
as  if  oonstandy  winking.  Their  eyehds  form  a  deeper 
furrow,  and  their  eyebrows  are  placed  a  litde  higher  than 

*  FatH  lignifics  ten,  tnd  tjo  eight  in  the  Japanese  language. 
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generally  .find  them' in  other  nations.     They  have  for  BOOK 
the  most  part  large  heads,  flhort  necks,   broad  snubbv 
aoses,  and  the  hair  black,  thick,  and  glossy  from  being 
habitually  anointed. 

In  these  physical  characters  we  may  perhaps  trace  aTheirori- 
mixture  of  a  Chinese  with  a  Mongolian  or  Mantchoorian  ^ 
nce\  The  Japanese  history,  after  describing  a  se- 
lies  of  gods  and  demigods,  says  that  the  nation  owed 
the  first  steps  of  its  civilization  to  a  Chinese  col<Miy. 
Their  annals  go  back  to  a  Chinese  monarch  called  Sin- 
Moosa.  They  represent  him  with  the  head  of  a  bull,  be- 
cause he  taught  them  agriculture  and  the  management  of 
cattle^  But  the  language  of  the  Japanese,  a  more  authen-  Laoguagib 
.  tic  document,  gives  no  evidence  of  any  foreign  extraction 
of  these  islanders.  It  contains  few  Chinese  terms.  It 
has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  Mantchooria,  of  lesso,  or 
the  Kurile  islands.  The  resemblances  said  to  have  been 
found  by  a  learned  person  between  the  Japanese  and 
Tartar  languages  have  long  remained  without  confirma- 
tion ^  The  Japanese  words  are  not  monosyllabic  like  the 
Chinese ;  the  conjugations  and  the  syntax  have  a  distinct 
and  original  character  '.  The  Japanese  or  Yomi  language, 
18  employed  in  poetry  and  conversation.  The  bonzes 
write  their  theological  books  in  Chinese,  which  is  to  then^ 
what  Latin  is  to  us. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  indigenous  Japanese  have  been  sub- 
jugated  by  a  tribe  of  Mongols  or  Mantchoos,  who  adopt* 
ed  the  language  of  the  conquered,  at  what  epoch  are  we  Histordal 
to  fix  such  an  invasion  ?  The  sacred  era  of  the  Japanese  «?«*•• 
goes  back  to  the  establishment  of  the  hereditary  succession 
of  the  datrts  or  ecclesiastical  emperors,  which  was  660 
years  before  the  Christian  era.     This  dynasty  retained  its 

>  De  Gutgnes,  Histoue  des  Huns.  Gatterer,  Manuel  d*Hift  Univ.  part  2d. 
VoL  I.  p.  441.     Ksmpfer,  1.  87,  U8. 

7  Bayer,  Thesaur.  epist.  La  Croz.  I.  54. 

*  Thunber^,  Observationes  in  linguam  Japonicam,  in  Nov.  Act.  Upifd. 
1792,  V.  p.  258-273.  Hervas,  Catalogo  de  las  Icnguas,  II.  64. 
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BOOK  power  till  the  year  1586  of  our  vulgar  bto.     In  this  in- 
'    tefval  two  invaskms  had  been  rqpelled,  that  of  the  Mant- 


choos  in  799^  the  ajcoounts  of  which  are  aocx>mpaiiied  with 
many  fables.  Iii  1281,  the  Mongols,  under  Mangoo 
Khaa^  having  conquered  China  fourteen  years  before,  at^ 
tempts  to  take  possession  of  Japan.  The  learned  Amiot 
has  given  us,  in  a  work  translated  from  the  Chinese  %  the 
history  of  that  expedition  according  to  the  Chinese  authors. 
In  this  history,  the  Chuiese  army,  joined  tb  that  of  the 
Coreans,  amounted  to  100^000.  The  Coreans  furnished 
900  ships  of  war ;  but  that  great  armada  was  dispersed 
in  a  dreadful  storm :  an  event  which  the  Japanese  attri- 
buted to  the  protecting  care  of  their  gods.  All  the  ac- 
quisitions which  the  population  of  Japan  could  have  re- 
ceived from  the  continent  of  Asia  are  confined  to  some  co- 
lonies of  Chinese  and  Corean  emigrants. 
jCondusioD.  The  Japanese  are  probably,  like  all  the  principal  nations 
of  the  world,  so  far  abori^nal  that  their  origin  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  history.  If  diey  tame  from  the  continent,  they 
must  have  left  it  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  pre- 
sent languages.  They  have  some  obscure  accounts  that 
be^des  their  race  there  were  other  two  in  the  same  island  of 
Niphon,  the  MoHns  or  hairy  Kurilians  in  the  north, 
and  a  nation  of  negroes  in  the  south.  Perhaps  the  latter 
were  the  Haraforas  of  the  Philippine  islands.  *  Many  other 
primitive  races  may  have  shone  in  their  day,  and,  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  become  extinct. 
Govern-  In  the  year  11S8^  the  dcttti  or  emperor-pontiff,  who  is  de- 
^^^'  scended  from  the  national  gods,  was  weak  enough  to  appoint 
'  a  military  chief  called  the  kubo  or  tsAoogoon.  The  power 
of  this  great  functionary,  consolidated  by  hereditary  suc- 
cession, grew  by  victories  and  by  intrigues,  tiU  in  1585 
the  kubo  deprived  the  daSri  of  the  last  semblance  of  poli- 
tical authority.     Ever  since  this  revolution,  the  govem- 

**  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Naticos  tributary  to  China,  com- 
posed b^  order  of  the  Emperor  Kang-Hi.  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Libimi7. 
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ment  of  Japan  may  be  oonsidfired  as  an  absolute  and  he-  BOOK 
reditary  monarchy,  supported  by  a  great  number  of  sub-  ^^^' 
cnrdinate  hereditary  princes,  also  absolute^  whose  submis- 
sion to  the  supreme  power  is  secured  by  their  reciprocal 
jealousies  and  the  hostages  which  they  give.  Each  prince 
arranges  the  revenue  of  his  own  fief  or  government.  By  them 
he  defrays  the  expenses  of  his  court,  maintains  a  military 
force,  repairs  the  highways,  and  contributes  to  the  general 
expenditure  of  the  state.  The  daimios  or  princes  of  the 
first  degree,  and  the  riomios  who  are  their  inferiors  in  rank, 
possess  a  dignity  which  is  hereditary.  The  riomios  are 
not  only  obliged  to  leave  their  families  in  the  capital,  but 
also  to  reside  there  six  months  in  the  year. 

Travellers  admire  the  Japanese  laws.  Kasmpfer  ^ves  Cifil  Ltwi. 
them  the  preference  over  those  of  Europe.  Justice  is  ad- 
ministered in  the  most  expeditioUs  manner.  The  parties 
^ifipesx  in  p^son  before  the  judge,  who  passes  his  sentence 
without  delay.  But  this  traveller  gives  no  account  of  any 
legal  code.  He  also  reduces  the  value  of  his  authority, 
by  insisting  on  the  pretended  advantage  arising  from  the 
law  by  which  the  visits  of  foreigners  are  prohibited,  and 
no  Japanese  is  allowed  under  pain  of  death  to  leave  his 
country.  According  to  Thunberg,  the  laws  of  thi%  country 
are  few,  but  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  without 
respect  of  persons ;  only  that  the  rich,  when  found  guilty, 
are  allowed  to  get  ofF  by  paying  pecuniary  fines  **.  Delin- 
qu^icies  of  little  magnitude  are  punished  with  death  ;  but 
the  sentence  must  be  signed  by  the  emperor^s  privy  council. 
The  moral  education  of  children  being  a  political  duty,  pa^ 
rents  are  rendered  accountable  for  the  crimes  of  those  whose 
early  vices  they  ought  to  have  repressed.  The  police  is 
vigilant.  Not  only  is  there  in  each  town  a  chief  magis- 
trate of  police  called  the  nimban;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
each  street,  being  accountable  in  a  body  for  the  offences 
committed  by  any  one  of  their  number,  nominate  a  commis- 
sioner who  watches  over  the  safety  of  lives  and  properties. 

»»  Thunbcrj^,  t.  IV. 
^^  i\r  ^> 
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-AOOK  In  each  village  4here  is  a  place  surrounded  with  paKsades, 
___eontaiBiQg  in  the  middle  an  inacription  in  large  characten. 


oonaiating  of  a  code  of  police  regulations  ^  It  must  how- 
ever be  confessed  that  Varenius,  a  well  informed  Dutch 
writer,  gives  a  less  fiivourable  idea  of  the  laws  of  Japan. 
BMbMouf  The  punishments  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  marked 
^ig,*  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  To.hack  the  criininal  to  pieces, 
to  open  his  belly  with  a  knife,  to  suspend  him  with  iron 
hooks  fixed  in  hk  sides,  or  to  throw  him  into  boiling  oil,  were 
ocmimon  modes  of  punishment.  The  great  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  ripping  up  their  bowek  with  their  own  hands  '. 
Valentine  also  describes  the  legislaticm  of  Japan  as  ferocious 
and  sanguinary.  When  we  are  told  that  crimes  are  rare  in 
this  country,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  laws  must  be  ex- 
cellent. How  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  country  idiere  every 
citicen  is  responsible  for  the  offences  of  his  neighbour; 
and  where  fan^lies  and  entire  villages  are  visited  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  punishment  for  the  fault  of  an  individual  ?  Such 
institutions,  if  they  lessen  the  number  of  crimes,  deprive 
innocence  of  its  •  tranquillity,  and  society  of  its  enjoyments. 
Would  it  notbe  better  to  run  the  risk  of  hemg  robbed 
once  or  twice  in  one^s  life,  than  to  be  every  moment  in 
dread  of  having  one's  bowels  laid  open  to  atone  for  rob- 
beries committed  by  our  nei^bdurs?  All  that  can  be  said 
in  its  favour  is,  that  such  tenrible  restraints  may  be  render- 
ed necessary  by  the  degraded  condition  of  human  nature^ 
But  allowing  the  standaxd  of  private  morals  to  be  the  low- 
est that  can  be  imagined,  it  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  sup- 
pose that  the  e£Bcacy  of  the  laws  is  in  proportion  to  tfadr 
atrocity.  The  aocountableness  of  a  pration  of  the  com- 
munity for  crimes  which  the  united  vigilanee*of  that  por- 
tion is  cfipable  of  preventing,  is  to  a  certain  exteiit  wite 
and  politic,  but  it  ought  not  to  go  beyond  pecuniary  fines; 
and  it  is  only  just  where  those  who  are  liable  in  such  pay- 
ments have  tlie  exclusive  management  of  the  prevention  of 

/  ......  -  . 

•  Thunbcfg,  IV.  Tf . 

*  Ste  the  plaits  of  the  wqrk  entitkd  •«  AmbMsadcs  ^c^  Hdhndaiy  ni  Japw.** 
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the  crimes.     Cruelties  :to  those  who  have  forfeited  thdr   ^^^f^ 
livesare  in  all  cases  to  be  avoided;  and  when  practised  to- 


wards individuals  who  are  not  the  actual  offenders^  they 
are  sure  symptoms  of  a  hideous  barbarism^  which  imagines 
that  the  abuse  of  the  members  of  the  community  is  the 
best  method  of  insuring  a  due  reverence  for  the  laws. 

The  accounts  of  travellers  concur  in  assigning  to  Japan  PbpaktuB. 
a  prodigious  population.     Even  the  mountidns,  of  which 
this  country  chiefly  consists,  are  turned  to  the  best  account. 
by  industrious  cultivators ;  and  the  Tokaido^  the  principal 
of  the  seven  great  roads  of  Japan,  is  sometimes  as  much 
crowded  with  travellers  as  the  streets  of  any  European 
ci^tal  are  with  -passengas*.     Varenius,  following  the 
best  authorities^  reckons  the  number  of  troops  kept  by  Aimj. 
the  princes  and  governors  at  868^000  infantry,  and  88,000 
cavalry ;  and  according  to  the  same  author,  the  Kubo  or 
emperor  has  an  army  of  his  own,  amounting  to  100,000  iiw 
£Antry,and  20,000  cavahy;  making  in  all  468,000  in- 
fantry,  and  58,000  cavalry.     If  this  statement  is  correct, 
we  may  reckon  the  population  at  twenty  or  thirty  milliona 
of  souls. 

The  navy  of  the  Japanese  is  not  worth  mentioning.  ]|^^ff 
Their  vessels  are  flat  in  the  stem,  and  incapable  of  with- 
standing the  waves  of  a  heavy  sea ;  and,  though  the  ma- 
riner^s  compass  is  used  among  them  as  well  as  among  the 
Chinese,  they  are  very  awk^mtfd  and  ignorant  sailors.  It 
is  indeed  hardly  conceivable  how  they  could  attempt  in 
former  times  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  Formosa,  and 
even  with  Java,  as  they  are  said  to  have  done.  Their  na- 
vigation to  the  north,  according  to  some  Japanese  maps, 
extended  as  £ur  as  the  American  coast  in  the  ne^hbour- 
hood  of  Behring^s  Straits^  which  they  called  Foosang.  At 
present  they  scarcely  venture  farther  than  lesso.  And  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island  speak  of  their  voyages  to  Bakko- 
sima,  or  «  the  Country  of  Sea  Lions,^  which  is  probably 
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BOOK   either  Behring*s  Island  or  Kamtchatka,  as  the  Greeks  did 
^^^'    of  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts*. 

Varenius  has  given  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  Japan 
in  separate  provinces.  He  makes  the  sum  total  2834 
Dutch  tons  of  gold,  which,  valuing  the  ton  at  L.10,000, 
will  be  upwards  of  twenty  millions  Sterling,  without  reck- 
oning the  provinces  and  towns  which  depend  immediately 
on  the  entiperor.  But  these  revenues  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  national,  beiiig  paid  in  kind  to  the  differ- 
ent princes.  The  emperor,  besides  the  gross  revenue  of 
the  royal  domains  and  his  own  provinces,  possesses  a  consi- 
derable treasure  in  gold  and  silver. 

The  Japanese  are  divided  into  two  leading  sects  of  reli- 
gion, that  of  Sinto,  and  that  of  Budso.   The  first  acknow- 
ledges  a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  too  exalted  to  receive  the 
homage  of  men,  or  to  look  after  their  interests  ;  but  they 
admit  as  objects  of  vteneration  some  deities  of  subordmate 
rank,  to  whom  they  pray  as  mediators.     They  maintain 
that  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  occupy  the  regions  of  light 
adjoining  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  while  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  wander  through  the  air  till   they  have   expiat- 
ed their  sins.   '  Though  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  is  foreign  to  that  creed,  the  rigid  adherents  of  the 
Sinto  sect  abstain  from  all  animal  food,  abhor  the  shedding 
of  blood,  and  will  not  touch  a  dead  body**.     They  call 
their  gods  Sin  or  Kami^  and  their  temples  Mia.     These 
last  consist  of  several  apartments  and  gidieries,  formed,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  by  partitions  which 
are  removed  and  replaced  at  pleasure.     Straw  mats  are 
laid  on  boards,  and  the  roofs  form  on  each  side  a  pro- 
jection  su£Scient  to   cover  a  sort  of  raised   path   sur* 
rounding  the  temple,  on  which  the  people  walk.  *  In  these 
temples  no  figure  is  remarked  that  can  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting the  invisible  Supreme  Bein^ ;  but  they  some- 
times'preserve  in  a  box  a  small  image  of  some  secondary 
divinity.     A  large  metallic  mirror  is  placed  in  the  middle 
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of  the  temple,  to  remind  the  worshiiqp^s  thut,  as  every  BOOJt 
spot  on  the  body  is  there  faithfuUy  represented,  the  "' 
faults  of  the  soul  are  seen  with  equal  clearness  by  ^he  eyes 
of  the  immortals  ^  The  feasts  and  ceremonies  of  their 
worship  are  agreeable  and  cheerful,  because  they  consider 
their  deities  as  beings  who  take  pleasure  in  dispensing  hap- 
piness. 

The  sect  of  Budso  is  origitially  from  Indostan,  and  is  The  Bndiv 
the  same  with  that  of  Budha  or  Boodh,  which  is  said  to  '^' 
have  been  formed  either  in  Thibet  or  the  island  of  Ceylon 
about  eight  centuries  brfore  the  Christian  era.     Spread 
over  Ava,  Siam,  China,  and  Corea,  that  sect  adopts  some 
maxims  from  others ;  but  it  preserves  the  doctrine  of  tjrans- 
migration.     It  threatens  the  wicked  with  a  dreadful  hell, 
where  it  describes  a  bridge  for  souls,  seas  of  water  and  of 
fire,  and  other  imagery  borrowed  from  the  alpine  regions 
of  Thibet.     It  also,  like  that  of  Swedenburg,  promises  to 
the  righteous  a  paradise  of  gay  fields,  houses,  and  towns« 
This  paradise,  called  Gokurak,  is  ruled  by  the  god  Ami- 
da.     Boodhaism  is  so  mixed  with  the  Sinto  or  old  relief 
^on  of  Japan,  that  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  will  become 
in  time  impossible,  to  make  any  discrimination  between 
the  Totaries  of  the  two. 

Japan  has  a  set  dT  moralists  or  philosophers,  whose  dop- Japttiete 
trine  goes  under  the  name  of  Sjooto.     It  has  some  affinity  ^^ 
to  that  of  the  Epicureans,  although  its  professors  acknow- 
ledge, with  Confucius,  that  virtue  is  the  purest  source  of 
pleasure.     These  philosophers  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
soul  of  the  world,  but  do  not  worship  any  subordinate 
deities ;  they  have  no  temples  or  religious  ceremonies.    It 
has  been  said  that  these  deists  favoured  Christianity,  and 
that  their  number  has  decreased  since  the  persecution  of 
that  religion,  as,  in  order  to  avoid  inciurring  suspicion,  they 
made  a  point  of  offering  an  ostensible  homage  to  the  gods 
of  their  country. 

From  the  year  1549  till  16S8,  missionaries  oi  the  order  introduce 
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BOOK  of  Jesuits  laboured  m  propagating  their  fiiith.  They  did 
^^'  ^  not  find  this  nation  so  ifeady  as  nuiny  others  to  embrace  a 
plausible  creed,  merdy  because  it  was  urged  with  earnest 
importunity.  Their  conversion  could  only  be  effected  by 
arguing  with  them  and  resolving  their  doubts.  In  these 
intellectual  efforts  they  obtained  in  the  first  instance  great 
success.  Several  of  the  governors  or  tributary  kings 
openly  professed  Christianity,  and  in  one  district  the  Je- 
suits obtained  the  entire  prohibition  of  every  other  reli- 
gion. Soon,  however,  the  zeal  of  the  grandees  began  to 
cool.  They  differed  materially  in  one  point  of  practice, 
viz.  polygamy,  refusing  to  part  with  their  numerous  trains 
of  wives.  The  whole  misuoaaries  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  country.  This  mandate  not  being  speedily  put  in  force, 
the  Jesuits  remained,  but  kept  themselves  extremely  quiet 
Afterwards  some  zealous  barefooted  friars  arrived  from  the 
Philippine  islands,  whose  open  proceedings  revived  the  se- 
verities of  the  government ;  some  of  them  were  crucified, 
and  others  had  their  ears  cut  off*.  At  the  same  time  a 
Portuguese  vessel  having  been  taken  near  Orudo,  was 
found  to  ccmtain  a  quantity  of  arms.  A  strict  examination 
being  made,  the  captain  exculpated  himself  from  the  im- 
putation of  conspiracy  ;  but,  being  subsequently  interro- 
gated by  the  Japanese  officer  on  the  subject  of  the  exten- 
sive conquests  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  of  which  he  had 
boasted,  he  said  that  these  were  made  by  sending  mission- 
aries,  who  converted. a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  after 
which  an  armed  force  was  landed,  and,  being  joined  by 
these  converts,  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. The  rage  of  the  sovereign  Tayoosama  then  knew  no 
bounds,  and  a  parsecution  of  the  bloodiest  description  was 
immediately  begun.  In  1590,  20,000  Christians  were  put 
to  death;  and  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  mis- 
^onaries  the  massacre  of  1638  involved  37,000.  But 
some  cotemporary  authors  tell  us  that  there  were  no  more 
than  20,000  Christiansaltogether  in  the  kingdom  ^   These 

^  PUl  dc  bono  Statu  Bdtg.  lib.  il.  cap.  30, 
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ddsasten  are,  in  part,  ascribed  to  the  pretensions  to  power  BOOR 
and  the  political  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  throwing  an  odium  ^^^* 
on  the  religion  which  they  professed.  It  is  very  ptobable 
that  the  commercial  jealousy  which  the  Dutch  harboured 
against  the  Portuguese  had  a  share  in  the  bloody  pro- 
ceedings. Ever  since  that  memorable  epoch  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion is  held  in  abhorrence  in  Japan.  The  missionaries  were 
perhaps  too  forward  in  setting  fire  to  the  places  consecrat- 
ed to  the  native  worship.  It  is  very  probable  thatj  if  a 
band  of  Japanese  missionaries  should  land  at  Havre^e- 
Grace,  and  set  fire  to  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  the  French 
police  would  treat  them  with  no  small  severity. 

The  civilization  of  the  Japanese  seems,  like  that  of  the  Progien  of 
Chinese,  to  be  stationary ;  but  Japan  has  germs  of  improve-  J^^^ 
ment  which  offer  some  possible  prospect  of  a  moral  revolu-'^d  ^^ 
tion.  The  brave  and  intelligent  Japanese  comes  nearer  to 
the  European,  by  possessing  a  more  masculine  character, 
and  a  higher  degree  of  civil  liberty.  We  are  told  that 
th^  learned  language  is  the  ancient  Chinese,  and  that 
their  written  characters  have  a  great  mutual  resemblance ; 
but  those  of  the  Japanese  stand  for  letters,  and  not  for  en- 
tire words.  The  Chinese  cannot  read  a  Japanese  book ; 
but  every  well  educated  Japanese!  can  read  the  books  of 
China.  M.  Titsingh,  who  is  now  engaged  in  a  great  work 
onr  Japan,  has  given  an  account  of  printed  books  which  do 
honour  to  the  talent  of  that  nation.  Their  types  are  not 
moveable,  and  they  print  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  This 
gentleman  has  in  his  possesrion  a  superb  Herbal,  drawn 
and  coloured  both  with  taste  and  accuracy;  he  has  brought 
maps  and  plans  very  handsomely  coloured ;  and  which, 
though  they  have  neither  latitudes  nor  longitudes,  will  not 
be  without  their  use  in  chorography.  They  have,  since 
600  years  before  the  Christian  era,  been  in  the  practice  of 
engraving  their  money,  and  the  coats  of  arms  of  their  prin- 
cipal families^     The  Dutch  language  is  read  and  spoken 

'  M.  Titongby  quoted  by  Charpentier-CoMigny  in  his  voyage  to  Bengal. 
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BOOK    in  this  Asiatic  country.     Medicane  sad  natural  history  he- 
^      gin  to  be  taught  from  Dutch  books.     Hitherto  their  phy- 


Division  of  gicians  have  been  very  ignorant  men.  Their  astroncMn^s 
adhere  to  an  extremely  inconvenient  divinon  of  time.  The 
year,  which  is  lunar,  sometimes  begins  in  May,  scunetimes  in 
February.  Seven  times  in  nineteen  years,  an  intercalary 
SchoolB.  month  restores  it  to  the  solar  course.  The  schools  or  col- 
leges, however,  seem  to  be  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
Asiatic  coimtry.  Floggings  and  bowlings  are  not  the  sounds 
with  which  they  ring,  but  solemn  songs  in  honour  of  thor 
heroes  and  national  gods.  Poetry  is  held  in  honour.  In 
some  arts  the  Japanese  surpass  the  improvements  of  Eu- 
ropean industry.  They  have  excellent  coppersmiths, 
blacksmiths,  and  armourers.  Glass-works  are  common  in 
Japan^  and  they  even  make  telescopes ;  their  pictures  are 
loaded  with  brilliant  colours,  but  in  compontion  and  de- 
sign they  are  defective. 
Houses.  Their  houses,  which,  on  account  of  earthquakes,  have 

Drc«k"'^  only  two  stories,  would  not  please  the  taste  of  a  Eu- 
ropean, nor  would  their  furniture  or  their  dress;  but 
all  these  objects  evince  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
the  people.  Divided  into  several. apartments  by  move- 
able partitions,  the  interior  of  the  house  is  omam^ited 
with  pidntings,  and  gilt  and  coloured  paper ;  their  furni- 
ture glitters  with  a  bright  and  unchangeable  varnish ;  their 
clothes  wide,  but  tucked  up  with  a  scnrt  of  elegance,  are  of 
substantial  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  generally  made  in  the 
country ;  they  also  make  their  own  clasps,  buckles^  and 
other  trinkets  which  belong  to  the  female  attire,  straw  slip- 
pers,  (which  are  left  at  the  door  when  they  enter  a  house,) 
hats  of  flags  which  they  wear  in  travelling,  and  indeed 
almost  every  article  subservient  to  thdr  luxury  or  conve- 
nience. The  carriages  in  which  their  ladies  tide  seem  to 
be  elegant  and  commodious  >".  They  procure  a  kind  of 
spirit  from  rice,  which  they  call  idkkif  possessed  of  a  pow- 
erful intoxicating  quality  °. 

■"  Ambassade  au  Japon,  p.  98.  145. 
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A  JajkmeUe  is  certaiisiy  in  some  of  his  forms  rath^-  a  BOOK, 
ludicrous  object :  his  head  half  shaved ;  the  hair  which  is  ^^^* 
left,  accumulated  on  the  crown  of  his  head ;  the  enor-  Deamptioii 
mous  covering  of  otted  paper  in  which  he  is  wrapped  up  n^e.*^"^' 
when  he  travels ;  his  salutations,  which  consist  in  bending 
his  body  repeatedly  almost  to  the  ground ;  and  the  fan  which 
he  constantly  holds  in  his  hand,  present  an  extraordinary 
figure.  They  entertain  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  ob- 
serve towards  each  other  the  most  ceremonious  politeness ; 
thek  courtesies  and  ceremonies  are  infinite;  they  have 
itaany  books  teaching  how  to  take  a  draught  of  water,  how 
to  give  and  receive  presents,  and  all  the  other  minutiae  of 
behaviour.  Th^  chiefs  are  said  not  so  much  to  resemble 
our  counts  and  dukes  as  tributary  sovereigns,  hke  those  of 
Arragon  and  Castile ;  they  are  supposed  the  entire  pro- 
prietors of  the  knd,  part  of  which  they  keep  for  the  sup- 
port of  themselves  and  their  families,  and  divide  the  rest 
among  their  nobles  who  have  vassals  under  them.  The 
Japanese,  proud  of  the  minute  cleanliness  of  his  habits, 
despises  the  Europeans  as  a  dirty  race ;  he  has  no  idea  of 
our  keenness  in  dispute,  and,  even  when  loaded  with  inju- 
ries, does  not  utter  one  vehement  expression ;  but  his  pride 
is  deep,  rancorous,  and  invincible,  and  the  poignard,  which 
is  inseparable  from  his  person,  is  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  vengeance  when  the  object,  does  not  expect  it,  or 
to  destroy  his  own  life  in  case  vengeance  is  impossible. 

The  law  allows  only  one  wife  to  the  Japanese,  but  the  Wivei. 
conmbines  live  in  the  same  house ;  the  wife  is  at  the  absolute  Concubmes. 
disposal  of  the  husband ;  and  when  she  incurs  his  displea- 
sure she  has  no  appeal.  Connubial  infidelity  is  rare  among 
theni)  although  they  are  subjected  to  no  system  of  seclu- 
sion. In  cases  of  divorce  they  are  obliged  to  go  constant- 
ly with  the  head  shaved.  In  their  marriage  ceremonies 
there  i»  «i  agveeaUe  simplicity ;  the  woman  standing  up  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  lights  a  torch,  at  which  the  man  lights 
another ;  it  is  also  the  custom  for  the  young  bride  to  throw 
the  play-things  of  her  childhood  into  the  fire. 
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BOOK       The  bodies  of  people  of  rank  when  they  die  are  bomed, 

^^^*    those  of  others  are  buried.     The  festival  of  lanterns  is  oe- 

Fiuend     lebrated  as  in  China,  to  which  is  added  the  custom  of  vi- 

"^^         siting  the  graves  at  stated  times;  the  manes  are r^^ed  with 

food  and  drink,  and  treated  with  scmgs  and  compliments. 
^pgg^gif^gf^  The  public  amuseinents  consist  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ments, which  are  said  not  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  our  po- 
lished nations ;  their  numbers  of  dandng  ^Is  and  boys* 
announce  the  relaxation  of  public  morids,  which  is  ako 
evinced  by  the  great  numb^  of  infamous  houses,  which 
are  more  scandalously  protected  here  than  in  any  other 
country  p. 
iDtoiua  Inland  communication  is  greatly  facilitated  by  well  kept 
^^«n  roads ;  nor  are  there  any  taxes  to  interrupt  the  progress 
of  trade.  The  harbours,  thou^  shut  against  the  commer- 
cial enterprise  of  Europeans,  are  fill^  with  large  and 
small  craft.  The  shops  and  markets  teem  with  all  sorts  of 
wares.  In  the  towns  there  are  large  fairs,  which  attract  a 
numerous  concourse  of  people.  .The  Chinese  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  their  foreign  trade;  they  import  raw 
silk,  sugar,  turpentine,  and  d|iig8 ;  they  expcnrt  copper  in 
bars^  varnish,  and  gum-lac.  According  to  Titsingh  and 
Thunberg,  the  profits  of  the  Dutch  trade  to  Japan  are  very 
inconuderable;  two  vessels  only  are  employed  in  it.  The 
Money.  Japanese  money  is  singular  in  its  form.  Mr.  Titmngh  has 
some  pieces  in  his  possession  which  have  a  convex  ellipti* 
cat  shape ;  the  gold  pieces  are  called  IMangs;  the  alver 
ones,  which  are  called  kodama,  sometime  have  a  figure  of 
Daikok,  the  god  of  riches,  seated  on  two  casks  of  rice,  with 
a  hammer  in  his  right  hand  and  a  bag  in  his  left  <.  M. 
Titsingh'^s  collection  of  coins  goes  as  far  back  as  600  years 
before  Christ. 

Such  is  this  singular  Asiatic  country,  too  moA  extolled 
by  the  travelling  naturalists,  as  Thunberir.  and  too  much 
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vilified  by  the  nUBsiMariefl.     The  attention  of  the  former    BOOK 

^C  f  .1. 

was  fixed  on  the  magnificent  botanic  garden,  that  of  the 


latter  on  the  stains  left  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  The 
description  of  Var^us  and  that  of  Valentine  seem  dictated 
by  the  discontents  of  the  Dutch  nation  at  the  time  at  which 
they  were  oompbsed.  Mr.  Titsingh,  who,  while  exercising 
the  functions  of  Dutch  resident  conciliated  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  of  Japan, 
is  employed  in  a  large  historical,  political,  and  geographi- 
cal work  on  this  country,  which  he  seems  to  have  studied 
with  greater  deliberation  and  greater  zeal  than  any  one 
before  him. 

The  two  chains  of  mountains  which  traverse  Corea  and  Aecbipb- 
Ji^MUi  seem  to  approach  one  another,  and  have  the  c^p-j^^^ciioo. 
pearance'of  being  afterwards  continued  along  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  little  archipelagos,  extend- 
ing horn  Japan  tb  the  island  of  Formosa.     In  this  mari- 
time region,  which  is  littie  known,  we  find  the  state  of 
LfOocHOO,  or  Lequeyo.  The  difference  in  the  orthography 
arises  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  Chinese  letter  k, 
nniilar  to  the  Swedish,  hds  neither  the  sound  of  the  Eng- 
lish cA,  or  ichj  nor  of  our  k ;  it,  therefore,  can  only  be  im- 
perfectiy  expressed  by  some  combination  of  our  consonants, 
as  iky  or  tgh.     This  is  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  worthy 
of  engaging  our  ihtefest.     For  the  first  good  information 
on  the  subject  we  are  indebted  to  a  Chinese  ambassador 
named  Soo-pa-koo-ang,  who  was  sent  thither  in  1719,  and 
bom  whose  writings  Father  Gaubil  the  missionary  has  ex- 
tracted his  account'.     Ksempfer  had  indeed  previously 
mentioned  it  under  the  name  of  the  islands  of  Lequeyo, 
hut  in  an  obscure  and  general  manner.     A  very  few  years 
ago,  the  principal  island  was  visited  by  two  British  vessels, 
which  had  gone  out  with  Lord  Amherst  to  China,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  making  this  trip  during  that  noble- 
man^s  stay. 

According  to  Gaubil,  these  islands  form,  as  we  have  al* 

'  Lettm  Edifiantes,  XIV. 
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'     gos,  extending  from  Kiu-siu,  the  most  southerly  of  the 


great  islands  of  Japan,  to  the  island  of  Formosa ;  there 
are  in  all  thirty-six,  subject  to  the  same  government.  To 
the  south  of  Eiu-Siu,  there  are  seven  small  islands,  and  a 
Tioaxinuu  large  one  called  Tanaxima,  belonging  to  the  Japanese  em- 
^^^^'  pire,  and  lo  the  south  of  these,  eight  others  which  belong 
to  the  king  of  Loo-Choo ;  they  are  called  Oofeo  Chima,  or 
the  Islands  of  Oofoo ;  the  principal  one  is  called  Oofoo  in 
the  country  itself,  and  Tatao,  or  «  the  Great  Island,^  by 
the  Chinese.  These  islands  are  fertile  and  populous,  with 
the  exception  of  Kikiai,  which,  however,  like  Oofoo,  con- 
tains forests  of  fine  large  cedars. 
Q,^^  I^QQ,  On  the  south-west  of  these  is  the  great  island  ct  Loo- 
Clioo  Choo ;  it  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  from  twdve  to 
fifteen  broad.  The  king  resides  at  its  south  end,  in  a  pa- 
lace called  Cheool^,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
Eien-Ching,  which  has  a  sea  port  named  Napakiang,  at  a 
distance  of  five  miles ;  this  place  was  found  by  the  obser- 
vations made  on  board  the  Alceste,  to  be  in  latitude  S6° 
14'.  N.  and  in  12T  &9f  V  of  east  longitude ;  this  is  its 
south-west  point,  the  main  body  of  the  island  extending 
from  this  north  and  a  little  easterly ;  all  the  rocks  about 
it  are  of  coral,  and  immense  masses,  often  of  grotesque 
shapes,  are  seen  every  where  along  the  sea-shore ;  many  of 
the  same  nature  are  found  on  the  higher  land,  at  a  distance 
from  the  beach,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
problematical,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  dis- 
^ised  by  the  action  of  volcanic  fire  having  raised  them 
to  an  elevation  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ocean  in  whidi  they 
were  generated '.  To  the  west  of  this  island  there  are  ten 
others,  well  peopled  and  productive,  with  the  exception  of 
Lung-hoang-cbau,  or  ^<  the  Sulphur  Island,^  so  called 
from  the  quantities  of  that  substance  which  it  affords.  On 
the  east  side  of*  Formosa  there  are  other  seventeen,  all  de- 
pendent on  the  King  of  Loo-Choo. 

The  natives  trace  their  history  back  to  a  p^od  long^an* 

'  See  Captain  HaU*s  ucmmt. 
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terior  to  the  Christian  era;  but  they  had  no  communica-  BOOK 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  world  till  about  the  year  605,  when  ^^^ 
they  were  discovered  by  the  Chinese,  who  found  them  the 
same  agreeable  and  polished  people  as  they  now  are,  though 
perhqM  less  on  the  Chinese  model  in  some  particulars 
than  they  have  since  been.  The  only  connection  which 
they  have  had  with  their  neighbours  has  been  with  Japan 
and  China,  and  even  this  has  been  very  limited,  nor,  from 
what  we  know  of  these  nations,  are  they  liable  to  exhibit 
much  change,  or  likely  to  have  communicated  variations  of 
fashion  or  of  habits  to  others.  Gaubil  says  that  Loo-Choo 
was  not  subjugated  till  seven  centuries  after,  or  about  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  he  adds  that  before  that  time  the 
great  island  was  divided  into  three  political  communities, 
whence  it  is  called  in  some  maps  **  the  Island  of  the 
Three  Kings.^ 

The  climate  of  Loo-Choo  is  one  of  the  most  propitious  Qimate, 
in  the  world.  Refreshed  by  the  sear-breezes  which  blow 
over  it  at  every  period  of  the  year,  it  is  free  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  The  land  does  not  contain  those 
marshes  which  are  so  great  a  source  of  disease  in  the  warm- 
er latitudes,  and  the  people  appear  to  those  who  have  vi- 
sited them  to  enjoy  robust  health.  Nature  has  been  boun- 
tiful in  all  her  gifts  to  that  favoured  country ;  such  is  the 
felicity  of  its  soil  and  climate,  that  vegetable  productions, 
very  different  in  their  nature,  and  generally  found  in  re- 
gions very  distant  from  each  other,  grow  here  side  by  side; 
Not  only  the  orange  and  the  lime,  but  the  Indian  banyan, 
and  the  Norwegian  fir,  the  tea  plant  and  sugar-cane,  all 
flourish  together.  It  abounds  in  rice,  wheat,  peas,  melons, 
pine  apples,  ginger,  pepper,  camphor,  dye-woods,  wood 
for  fuel,  silk,  wax,  and  salt;  it  also  yields  coral  and  pearls. 
The  animals  are  oxen,  sheep,  horses,  deer,  and  winged 
game.  Almost  the  whole  animal  creation  here  is  of  dimi- 
nutive size,  but  aU  excellent  in  their  kind  ;  the  bullocks 
seldom  weigh  more  than  S50  lbs.  but  are  plump  and  well 
conditioned,  and  the  beef  very  fine ;  their  goats  and  pigs 
are  reduced  in  the  same  proportion,  their  poultry  forming 
the  only  exception. 
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^^h  exceeduig  five  feet  two  inches,  but  sturdy  and  athletic ; 
the  women  are  of  corresponding  stature.  They  have  a 
good  deal  of  the  Corean  physiognomy,  with  mcreased 
mildness.  They  have  nothing  of  the  drowsy  and 
elongated  eye  of  the  Chinese.  The  few .  Chinese  and 
their  descendents  settled  here  have  no  appearance  of 
having  freely  mixed  with  the  Loo-Chooans,  both  their  fea- 
tures and  dispositions  being  wholly  distinct.  They  shew 
no  mixture  of  Indian  blood,  being  quite  as  fair  as  th^ 
southern  Europeans ;  even  those  who  are  most  exposed 
are  scarcely  so  swarthy  as  persons  of  the  same  dass  of 
jsociety  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  They  are  a  well-bred  and 
cultivated  race.  They  have  a  priesthood  of  bonzes,  who 
are  ^neraUy  educated  in  Japan.  Their  books  on  reli^^n, 
morality,  and  science,  are  in  the  Chinese  character,  but, 
for  common  puffposes,  the  Japanese  letters  are  emjdoyed. 
Their  language  differs  both  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
though  possessing  ^lany  words  in  common  \nih  both. 
The  emperor  Kyang-Hi  established  a  library  in  the 
principal  island  in  1720,  and  ordered  a  temple  to  be  built 
Vidtbjrtheto  Confucius.  To  the  latest  visitors,  the  crews  of  the  AI- 
^^^•^cest^  and  Lyra,  this  people  appeared  amiable  in  the  high- 
est degree.  The  friendliness  and  cordiality  of  the  respec- 
table persons  who  composed  these  crews  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  their  character, 
and  exchanging  with  them  sentiments  which  did  the  high- 
est honour  to  both  parties,  and  appear  peculiarly  affecting 
as  occuiring  between  races  who.mnet  from  such  an  immense 
local'  distance,  and  had  derived  all  their  ideas  from  sources 
which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  had  no  mu.tual  communication. 
On  such  scenes  as  are  depicted  in  the  narratives  of  Mr. 
M^Leod  surgeon  of  the  Alceste,  and  Captain  Hall  com- 
manding the  Lyra,  the  mind  enjoys  a  most  agreeable  re- 
pose, after  having  long  travelled  over  pictures  in  moral 
and  political  geography  which  exhibit  so  many  deplorable 
instances  of  the  inhumanity  ari^ing  from  unrestrained  pas* 
^ions^  and  from  errors  which  generate  antipathies  that  lar 
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cerate  m  the  deepest  manner  the  peace  of  societjfc.     The    ^^^ 

effect  of  this  moral  and  social  excellence  is  heightened  by  L 

•the.  delicious  picture  which  the  country,  rich  by  nature, 
and  admirably  improved  by  art,  exhibits  to  the  eye,  refut- 
ing the  dogmatism  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  abund- 
ance of  the  means  of  pleasure  has  an  invariable  effect  in 
vitiating  the  heart,  and  that  virtue  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
but  in  scenes  in  which  the  scantiness  and  simplicity  of  the 
gifts  of  nature  set  limits  to  the  wanderings  of  human  in- 
clination. 

"  Propi  a  commanding  height  above  the  ships,^  says  Scenery. 
Mr.  M^Leod,  "  the  view  is  in  all  directions  picturesque 
•and  delightful.  On  one  hand  are  seen  the  distant  lands 
rising  from  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  while  the  clearness  of 
the  water  enables  the  eye  to  trace  all  the  coral  reefs  which 
protect  the  anchorage  immediately  below.  To  the  south 
is  the  city  of  Napafoo,  the  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  har* 
l>our,  with  their  streamers  flying ;  and  in  the  intermediate 
space  appear  numerous  hamlets  scattered  about  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  which  meander  in  the  valley  beneath .  Turning 
to  the  east,  the  houses  of  Kint-ching  the  capital  city,  built 
in  their  peculiar  style,  are  observed  opening  from  among 
the  lofty  trees  which  surround  and  shade  them,  rising  one 
above  another  in  gentle  ascent  to  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
which  is  crowned  by  the  king^s  palace;  the  interesting 
grounds  between  Napafoo  and  Kint-ching,  a  distance  of 
some  miles,  being  ornamented  by  a  continuation  of  villas 
and  country  houses.  To  the  norUi,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  higher  land  is  covered  with  extensive  forests."' 
About  half  a  mile  from  this  eminence,  the  traveller  is  led 
by  a  foot  path  to  what  seems  only  a  little  wood  ;  on  enter- 
ing which,  under  an  archway  formed  by  the  intermingling 
branches  of  the  opposite  trees,  he  passes  along  a  serpentine 
labyrinth  intersected  at  short  distances  by  others.  Not 
far  from  each  other,  on  either  side  of  these  walks,  small 
wicker  doors  are  observed,  on  opening  any  of  which  he  is 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  court-yard  and  housc^ 
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J900K  yifiih  the  children,  and  all  the  usu^l  cpttnge-tf^dn,  generally 
^  ^^    gamboling  abpiit ;  so  Uiat,  ^hile  a  man  fancies  hnnfieJf  in 
8om^  sequ^trated  repeat,  he  is  in  Ufii  in  th(s  middle  of  a 
populous  but  invisible  village. 

Tljey  fqm^  Wmj  of  ih^  idandprs  pierspns  of  gieat 

intelligence  and  a44res3«     One  ip^i^^ui^  ^b  parkicular- 

]y  c^ai^t^nzed,  whose  nupe  w^s  Ma^eva,  a  man  of 

rank  ai\d  influence  in  the  government,  who  came  on 

board  in  the  disguise  of  a  person  of  mean  condition^  for 

the  purpose  of  learning  the  character  and  intentions  of 

these  visitors,  and  graduallj  and  frankly  unfolded  his  real 

character  in  proportion  as  his  confidence  in  this  respect  m- 

greased.     A  series  of  anecdotes  b  related,  showing  his 

fmtness  in  acquiring  both  the  language  and  the  ideas  of 

the  English.    He  delighted  i|i  receiving  information ;  aai 

jfis  remfU'ks  were  always  pertinept     The  map  of  the 

lirorld^  with  t]ie  track  of  the  ship  ^pross  the  various  oceaas^ 

froip  Britain  to  Loo  Chop,  with  tl^p  diffiPi^iit  intervening 

cqntineqts  and  islands,  when  pointed  oyt,  be  and  otl^^s 

traced  ^th  great  pare,  and  seemed  at  1$^  to  comprehend, 

^lou^h  9uch  objects  were  ^n^rely  new  to  them,  and  though 

tiiey  appear  to  have  had  ^o  idea  of  the  figure  or  vast  ei^ 

tent  of  the  globe.     Madera  was  gfiy  or  serious  as  nccasinn 

requir^,  but  always  respectable,  and  all  his  countrym^ 

seem  to  be  sifted  with  a  sort  of  politeness  which  might  be 

fairly  tended  natural,  having  in  it  nothing  9onstraine4  oc 
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TtMe  of  Geographical  PoritioM  Amved  on  ihe  Cooits  of  ^^ 
MantchoonOj  JUdso^  Japan,  and  Corea.  ■■ 


Flieei. 


Seghalien. 

Cap9  Slixabeth 

—  Golowatchef 

—  Patience  .  . 
*-  Amwa  •  .  • 
Idem 


Idem 


N, 


dy.  Bin.  He. 


di  SO 
63  13 
48  50 
46  d 
46    3 


0 
15 

0 
20 

0 


Cape  CriUpA .... 


Idem 


IiODg.£. 

firoQi  liOiid* 
dcg.  mip.  Mc 

148  45  15 
141  S6  15 
144  45  15 

143  SO  35 
143  29  0 


144  40  15 


OlMUTfifli 


45  54    0  142  55  15 


45  54  15 


Ku&XLES. 

Canal  of  Nadeehda, 
near  the  peak  8a- 
fytdief 

Ixaao. 

Cape  Soya 

—  Homanzof   .  .  • 

(Notzamboo.) 
lalMid  of  Rioeheri  or 

Lan^^Pef^  .  • 


141  50  64 


Knu^stcfm. 

Idem.' 

Idem. 

Idem. 

La  Peronse^  after  the 

correctiona  of  Da- 

gelei 
Chart  of  La  Fenmae'a 

Voyagej  (an  enor 

m  iSe  clwriiovnfr* 

ter.) 
Knuenatem'e  Chart, 

(LaPerouae.  Con^ 

nais.  dea  Tema.) 
La  Pmose,  eoaectc4 

by  Bagelet 


48    2    0 


45  81  15 

45  25  50 


152  52  51 


141  51  15 
141  34  45 


45  23    0  148  10  15 


Idem 


Idem 


45  10  48 


45  II     0 


141  82    5 


141  12  30 


Cape  Malespina  .  . 
—  NOYoilzof .  .  .  . 

(OkomooT.) 
Island     of    Okoair 

(middle)  .... 
I  Cape  Nadeshda  .  . 
IVoioanoBay.  .  .  . 


45  4A  lA 

43  11     0 


42     9     0 

41  25  10 

42  33  11 


Ul  IB  45 
140  IS  45 


139  30  15 

140  9  55 
140  52  47 


Knuenatem. 


Idem. 
Idem. 


Chart  of  La  Perooae. 

(£rror.) 
La  Perooae  after  the 

correctiona  of  Da- 

gelet. 
Homer  and  Knuen- 

stern,      (repeated 

and  accurate  obaer- 

vations.) 
Idem- 
Idem- 


Idem. 
Idem. 
Broughton. 
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Table  continued* 


Plaees. 

Long.  E. 

fiomXiOnd. 

Lat.N. 

• 
C/DSBfvm. 

Jayak. 

CapeSongaar  .  .  • 

—  desRiuses  •  .  . 

—  Noto  '.' 

Inland  of  Tsiia .  .  . 

41  16  30 
39  50     0 
37  36     0 
84  40  80 

dig.  min.  MC. 

140  14  15 
139  44  15 
137  54  15 
129  29  45 

Krusenstenu 

Idem. 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 

Kmsenstem. 

Cap  d'Anyille  .  .  . 

•     «     •      • 

«— NamYioo    .  . ' .  . 

•     • 

Coast   of   Mant- 
cboobiaandCo* 
asA. 

Cape  Romberg.  •  • 
Bay  Castries  .  •  .  • 

Cape  Monti   .... 
Suffiren's  Bay   .  •  . 
Bay  of  Ternay    .  . 
Isleof  Dagelet.  .  . 
Tsa-Choni  f  Corea) 
Quelpaert  (Island) 

58  26  30 
51  29     0 

50  30     0 
47  53     0 
45  IS    0 
37  25     0 
35  30     0 
33     7  49 

141  45  0 
141  59  15 

141  53  15 
139  40  15 
137  29  15 
131  22  15 
129  43  15 
126  18  57 

• 

Kmsenstem. 

La  Peronse.  Connaiss. 

des  Terns. 
Idem« 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

KB.  The  Table  of  the  68  provlnccf  and  600  polittcal  sabdiTisioiii  of  Ja- 
psn  are  omitted  as  of  inferior  importanoey  in  order  to  lesTo  room  for  hmtc 
interesting  materials 
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CHINA. 


PART  I. 

General  Description  of  the  Country, 

Sevekai.  drcumstances  reladve  to  the  Chinese  are  raven    BOOk 
in  our  history  of  geography.     There  the  question  is  con- 
sidered  which  has  been  agitated  among  geographers  % 
whether  that  people  was  known  to  the  ancients.     We  trace 
the  pr€)gress  of  the  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  centu- 
ry, and  the  missionaries  of  the  thirteenth,  as  well  as  the 
celebrated  Marco  Polo,  in  their  respective  travels  to  Ca- 
thay or  Kithay^  and  to  M angi  or,  Maha^Tchin,  or,  in  other 
words,  northern  and  southern  China.     On  this  account 
these  discussions  will  not  now  detain  us.     We  shall  mere-Piogrenof 
ly  mention  that  the  travels  of  Rubruquis  and   Marco  j^^?^'***" 
Polo  remained  for  a  long  time  almost  unknown,  and  that  China. 
the  learned  Pope  Pius  II.,  in  1448,  described  China  only 
from  a  very  short  account  of  Nicholas  Conti,  who  had  vi- 
sited it  half  a  century  before,  and  whose  veracity  the  pon- 
tiff seems  to  doubts     It  was  only  by  means  of  the 
Portuguese  navigators  who   succeeded  Yasco  de  Gama 
that  Europe  received  any  certain  information  of  the  situa* 

»  See  the  note  at  p.  463  of  this  volume. 
^  Pii  Pape,  IT.  Asia,  cap.  15. 
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BOOK  tion,  extent,  and  qplendour  of  China.    Since  that  period, 
^^^^'    we  owe  our  knowledge  to  some  ambafisadors  who  have  seen 


the  court  and  the  great  roads,  to  some  merchants  who 
haye  inhabited  a  suburb  of  a  frontier  town,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  missionaries  who  have  penetrated  in 
every  directicm,  and  who,  being  considered  as  credulous 
admirers  though  artless  narrators,  inspired  little  confi- 
dence in  their  judgment,  so  that  the  world  was  left  to  guess 
at  the  truth  of  numerous  facts  which  these  well  meaning 
persons  were  ill  qualified  to  appreciate.  We  have  also 
some  Chinese  gec^aphers,  whose  dry  tables  of  nomenda^ 
tiure  give  us  little  information.  Thus  any  extended  des- 
cription of  China  that  could  be  given  would  consist  of  a 
series  of  repetitions. 
Chiiicie  The  conquests  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Mantchoo  (call- 

•mpw-  gjj  ntther  improperly  the  Tartar)  djrnasty,  have  extended 
their  power  over  a  great  part  of  the  countries  which  used 
to  be  called  independent  Tartary,  but  wfaicfa  were  inhabit- 
ed by  Kalmuks  and  Mongols,  races  tof  men  wiid!y  distinct 
ftdm  the  Tartan.  The  Russians  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vanced into  Siberia.  The  centre  of  the  old  continent  be- 
came a  point  of  mutual  contact  for  two  nations  proceed- 
ing in  opposite  directions  from  its  two  opposite  extremities. 
Two  great  empires,  the  Russian  and  tiie  Chinese,  the  one 
of  which  approaches  the  pole  while  the  other  passes  die 
tropic,  and  which  appeared  to  have  the  whole  worid  inter- 
vening, &kd  themselves  cont^rtadinous  on  a  line  extendix^ 
8000  miles  in  length,  from  the  neighbouriiood  of  lake 
Palcati  to  the  mouth  of  the  rivet  Amoor.  This  long 
mutual  frontier  fidilows  in  general  the  direction  of  the  Al- 
taic, €ayanian  and  Daoorian  mountains.  In  Daooria,  how- 
ever, the  Russians  have  extended  their  boundaries  beyond 
the  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Amoor.  Lake  Palcati, 
the  Aiak  mountains,  and  the  Beloot  mountains,  separate 
the  Chinese  empire  on  the  west  from  the  Kirguis,  the  Us- 
beks,  and  the  other  independent  races  of  true  Tartaiy. 
While  the  Chinese  power  gradually  reached  the  frontier 
of  Asiatic  Russia  on  the  north  and  north-west ;  it  extend- 
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ed  to  the  west  and  south-west  otrtr  the  tmt  ttguttiB  of   BOOK 
Thibet)  and  has  now  become  almost  contermiiiotti  with    ^^^^ 
the  British  possessions  to  the  north  of  Bengd;     The  Umiti  ci 
small  countries  of  Sirimtgor,  Nepaul>  and'  the  6amn^^^ 
mountains  and  others,  the  last  barrier  on  Ais  Aie  be» 
tween  the  Chinese  empire  and'  India,  are  new  partly"  uni. 
der  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.     More  to  die  eaat, 
the  Chinese  province  of  Ymi-nan  cornea  in  contact  widt 
the  Burman  empire.     The  possessions  of  the*  Siamese  dbi 
not  reach  the  Chinese  frontier ;  but  the  Httle  kingdema 
of  Laos  and  Tonquin  are  its  nearest  neighbours  in  that 
quarter,  and  perhaps  tributary  to  it. 

The  Eastern  Ocean,  forming  many  gulfs  and  straits,  Sunoiud*^ 
washes  the  shores  of  the  Chinese  empire  for  an  extent  of^  '"*' 
8,600  miles,  reckoning  from  the  Tonquinese  frontier  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoor.   The  Gulf  of  Tonquin  and 
the  Chinese  Sea  bound  this  empire  on  the  south.     The 
channel  of  Formosa  separates  the  island  of  that  name  from 
the  continent.     The  Blue  Sea  extends  between  China  ai|d 
the  islands  of  Lieu-Choo  and  Japan ;  the  Yellow  Sea  be- 
tween China  and  Coiea.    We  have  already  conaiiiered  the^ 
Sea  of  Japan,  the  extremity  of  which,  explored  by  La  Pe- 
rouae,  has  received  the  inappropriate  name  of  the  Chan- 
nel of  Tartary.     It  is  not  certain  i^etfaer  ^  Chinqse.lay 
claim  to  the  island  called  Seghalien  or  Tchoka,  a  coujitry 
which  may  acquire  some  importance,  and  of  which  the 
more  active  ambition  of  the  Russians  will  perhaps  take 
possession.     The  extremity  of  the  Mantdioe  country, 
which  haa  been  called  Chinese  Tartary,  lies  on  the  sea  a^- 
ed  by  modem  navigators  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,   and  fay 
d^Ajaville  the  Sea  of  Eamtchadta.  • 

The  Chinese  empire,  comprehended  within  these  limits,  CxMat  of 
has  a  length  of  about  3460  miles,  reckoning  from  Cash-      "°^P^« 
gur  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor.   Its  greatest  breadth  may 
be  taken  from  the  Saianian  mountains  to  the  southern 
point  of  Ch]xu^  opposite  to  the  Island  of  HCay-nan^  a  line 
of  more  than  SOOO  miles.     Its  surface  may  be  computed 
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;BOOK  at  seven  ^aiUions  of  square  miles,  somewhat  less  than  a 
tenth  part  of  that  of  the  habitable  globe. 

In  the  present  book  we  confine  QurselTes  to  China  Pro- 
per. This  country  presents  in  itself  a  field  of  very  great 
extent,  having  a  surface  of  more  than  537,000  square 
miles,  inhabited  by  a  population  which  some  reckon  150, 
and  others,  833  millions.  This  country  has,  indeed,  no 
natural  limit ;  the  Great  Wall  separates  it  firom  the  Mon- 
gols on  the  north ;  on  the  west,  political  limits  are  pre- 
scribed to  the  wanderings  of  the  Kalmuks,  or  Eleuths  of 
Hoho-Nor,  and  the  Sifans ;  on  the  south,  the  frontiers  of 
China  Proper  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  empire. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  division  and  extent  of 
China  Proper,  according  to  the  information  communicated 
by  the  Mandarin  Chow-ta-sing  to  Lord  Macartney,  when 
on  his  embassy  from  Great  Britain. 


Extent. 


I" 


■*wi^ 


Pe-tche-li 

Kkng-nsn.  Two  pnmlioes  .    . 

KiaDg-n 

Tche-kiang 

Fo^kien 

H<«T»ng  {iz^:  :  : } 

Honan 

Shan-tong  •    .    ; 

Shan-si .    .    . 

shen-ig^lsr: : : } 

Se-fihuen 

Quang-tong 

Qusng-Bi 

Yo\{-nan *«   * 


Square  Miles. 


58^949 
92,961 
72,176 
39,150 
63,480 

144,770 

66,104 
66,104 
65,268 

154,008 

166,800 
79,456 
78,S50 

107,969 
64,554 

1,897,999 


37,727,360 
59,495,040 
46,192,640 
25,056,000 
34,227,200 

92,65^800 

41,666,560 
41,666,560 
35,715,320 

98,565,120 

106,752,120 
50,851,840 
50,080,000 
69,100,160 
41,314,560 


830,719,360 


Nsmes.  This  country  bas  been  celebrated  under  more  than  one 

name ;  the  inhabitants  call  it  Tchon-Koo,  or  "  the  centre  of 
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the  world'''* ;   for  the  Chinese,  in  their  overweening  pride,   BOOK 
consider  other  countries  as  mere  stripes  surrounding  their  ' 

own  territory.  The  accounts  of  the  Mahometan  tra* 
Tellers  of  the  ninth  century,  published  by  Renaudot,  give 
southern  China  the  name  of  Sin^  pronounced  by  the 
Persians  Tchin.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  uncertain ; 
and,  though  the  Since  of  the  ancients  were  situated 
more  to  the  west  than  any  part  of  modem  China,  the  re- 
semblance of  the  names  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to  be  consi- 
dered as  unmeaning.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  the 
ancient  generic  name  for  all  the  nations  of  Thibet,  China, 
and  India,  east  of  the  Ganges* 

Doubts  no  less  difficult  to  solve  render  the  physical  geo;- Moun- 
graphy  of  China  less  interesting  than  that  of  so  great  a  ***"*■ 
country  ought  to  be.     It  seems  to  contain  two  mountain* 
ous  regions,  one  in  the  south-east,  and  the  other  in  the 
north-west. 

The  great  southern  chain  is  known  as  far  west  as  the  Southern 
provinces  of  You-Nan  and  Koeit-Cheoo.  It  is  not  ascer-i^  *"'* 
tained  whether  it  is  contiiiued  from  the  mountains  of  Thi- 
bet or  not.  This  chfdn  extends  between  the  provinces  of 
QuaUrSi,  Quan-Tong,  and  Fo-Eien  on  the  soudi,  and  Hoo- 
Quang,  and  Kiang-Si,  on  the  north ;  it  runs  first  frcxn  west 
to  east,  and,  after  reaching  the  limits  of  Fo-Eien,  turns  to 
the  north-east ;  thus  it  separates  the  basin  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang,  first  from  that  of  Hon-Eiang  on  the  south,  and  then 
from  the  sea  on  the  east.  Two  branches  of  that  chsm  cut 
the  basin  of  the  Yan-tse-Eiang  transversely,  so  that  the 
three  provinces  of  Se-Tchuen,  Houquan,  and  Eiang^Si, 
should  stand  at  a  higher  level  than  the  other,  and  form 
a  sort  of  three  terraces.  The  principal  chain  must* be 
difficult  of  approach,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Eceit- 
Cheoo  and  Quan-Si,  since  there  are  some  savage  races 
in  that  quarter  whom  the  Chinese  have  not  been  able 
to  subdue ;  but  travellers  have  only  examined  the  little 
mountain  of  Meiling,   which  rises  3000  feet  above  the 
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BOOK   level  of  the  lake  Po-jang  •.     It  is  suiMUiided  by  sererai 
'^^^^'    other  less  elevated   mountains,    and   the   precipices  of 


which,  covered  with  trees  and  large  plants,  present  a 
view  in  the  highest  degree  wild  and  roniantic.     Gneiss 
and  quartz  seem  to  be  the  pl*evailing  rocks  in  this  moun- 
tain-ch»n,  called  the  Mangian,  from  Mangi  the  name 
of  southern  China,  and  which  rivals  the  Appenine^  or 
perhaps  the  Pyrennees. 
Nortfaon        The  mountainous  region  of  the  north-west  does  not  so 
cDainf,       much  connst  of  regular  chuns  as  a  succession  of  terraces 
or  table  lands.     Such  at  least  they  are  represented  in  the 
maps  of  d^Anville,  in  which  a  trace  of  inountidns  fidntly 
delineated  conveys  the  idea  of  great  exactness  and  fidelity. 
In  the  west  of  the  province  of  Se-tchuen  a  chsdn  of  moun*- 
tains  runs  parallel  to  the  river  Yalonfrom  south  to  north,  and 
then  enters  the  Sifan  country,  where  it  takes  the  names  of 
Kentac-la,  Rhatnci-co,  and  others.     From  this  region,  rich 
in  springs,  the  chidn  turns  to  the  east,  and  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Shen-si,  where  it  runs  parallel  to  the  river  Hoei- 
ho,  then  to  the  Hoan-ho.     It  gradually  disappears  in  the 
province  of  Ho-nan.     In  the  north  of  the  province  of  Shan* 
si,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Mongoos-Ortos,  the  Hoan- 
ho  is  found  to  make  a  turn  of  800  miles  to  the  north, 
and  bounds  on  three  sides  a  mountainous  and  perfidy 
isolated  plateau. 
Natufe  of       The  province  of  Shan-si  is  full  of  mountiuns,  which 
tains  of  *  seem  to  belong  to  a  chain  extending  fh>m  the  banks  of 
®*^-«'     die  river  Amoor  across  Mongolia.   The  secondary  branches 
of  this  chain  have  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Gillan.     The 
mountains  are  almost  all  peaked,  and  present  bare  rocks 
in  every  part.     Most  commonly  the  first  terrace  is  of  sand 
and  vitrifiable  stone ;   the  second  is  a  rough  granulated 
limestone,  filled  with  bluish  nodules ;  the  third  is  dose  and 
very  irregular,  formed  of  a  hardened  clay  of  a  blue  colour, 
and  sometimes  bn>wnish  red.    tn  some  places  there  is  a 

«  MMMtQcy*!  Embuqr.    Bamw,  t.  III.  p.  99,  122.    De  Qxaffm^  t,  I- 
p.  162. 
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Jeage  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  giving  tbe  clay  ati  appear-  BOOK 
ance  of  ochre.     In  several  parts  adjoining  Mongolia  frtipr^ 


are  perpendictdar  veins  of  white  spar  sometimes  mixed  with 
blue.  The  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  contain  in  dif- 
ferent places  large  masses  of  granite^. 

These  mountains  offer  no  traces  of  the  agency  of  fire. 
They  seem  to  have  been  formerly  covered  with  wood ;  at 
present  theu-  summits,  and  the  parts  which  are  most  expos- 
ed,  exhibit  none  except  stunted  vegetable  productions. 

The  province  of  Shan-ton  consists  in  a  great  measure  of 
a  large  mountainous  peninsula.  These  mountains,  which 
contain  coal  mines,  constitute  a  group  wholly  detached 
irom  the  other  mountains  of  China.  The  five  most  elevat- 
ed peaks  of  the  chain  are  called  by  t!he  Chinese  <<  the 
Horses'"  Heads.**^ 

The  largest  plains  of  China  are  those  found  in  the  pro-  Plainsr 
vince  of  Kian-nan,  between  the  two  great  rivers  Koan-ho 
and  Yang-tse-Kiang.  These  two  rivers,  with  the  Hoo- 
kian  in  the  south,  form  three  great  basins,  which  com- 
prehend the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  country.  The  coasts 
of  China  seem  in  general  to  be  rocky,  sandy,  and  beset 
with  shallows. 

Hoan-ho,or  «the  Yellow  River,""  receives  this  name  from  Blftn* 
the  colour  of  the  mud  which  it  carries  along.  Its  known  sour- 
ces are  two  lakes  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Kalmuks  of 
Hoho-nor,  called  also  the  Chochotes.  But  according  to 
d'Anville  there  is  a  river  which  flows  into  the  most  easter- 
ly of  these  lakes,  which  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the 
commencement  of  the  Hoan-ho.  Its  origin  is  thus  similar 
to  those  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine.  Geographers  make 
difficulties  about  these  points  regarding  the  ori^s  of  great 
rivers,  as  if  science  and  truth  were  in  danger  from  an  error, 
forgetting  that  they  arc  mere  questions  of  nomenclature, 
and  that  the  only  object  worthy  of  pursuit  is  to  have  one 
brief  mode  of  speaking,  judiciously  chosen  and  sufficiently 
steady  to  be  always  understood.     Where  this  is  not  the 

*  MacArtney*s  EmVMsy,  III.  907,  246,  859.  Barrow,  II.  2il. 
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BOOK    <^<^^9  every  end  is  obtained  by  specifying  the  fact  in  parti- 

XLII.    cular  cases,  as  we  have  now  done. 

YangtM-        ^^^  Yang-tse-kiang,  or   "  Blue  River,**  rises  some- 

kiang.        where  in  the  north  of  Thibet,  near  the  Desert  of  Cobi. 

But  it  is  only  by  forming  reasonable  though  uncertain 

conclusions  from  a  number  of  contradictory  accounts  that 

d'Anville  and  Arrowsmith  have  fixed  the  positions  of  these 

sources. 

These  two  great  rivers,  similar  both  in  rise  and  destina- 
tion, descend  with  rapidity  from  the  great  table  lands  of 
Central  Asia,  and  each  of  them  meets  a  branch  of  moun- 
tains which  forces  it  to  describe  an  immense  circuit,  the 
Hoan-ho  to  the  north,  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  to  the 
south.  Separated  by  an  interval  of  1100  miles,  the  one 
seems  inclined  to  direct  itself  to  the  tropical  seas,  while  the 
other  wanders  off  among  the  icy  deserts  of  Mongolia. 
Suddenly  recalled,  as  if  impelled  by  the  remembrance  of 
their  early  brotherhood,  they  approach  one  another,  and 
wind  along  together  like  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  in  an- 
other Mesopotamia ;  where,  after  being  almost  conjoined 
by  canals  and  lakes,  they  terminate  within  a  mutual  dis- 
tance of  110  miles  their  majestic  and  immense  course. 
Marions  Among  the  tributaries  of  these  two  great  rivers  there 

fivers.  are  some  which  equal  in  size  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe. 
The  Fuen-ho,  the  Hoei-ho,  and  the  Hoay-ho,  fall  into  the 
Yellow-River ;  the  Yalon-kiang,  which  is  nearly  700  miles 
long,  the  Tchoo  or  Yan-kiang,  the  La^kiang,  and  the 
Yuen-kiang,  are  tributaries  to  the  Blue  River.  The  two 
rivers  Yuen  and  Yon  run  first  into  the  lake  Tonting-hoo, 
and  the  Kan  into  the  lake  Po-Yang-hoo,  and  these  two  lakes 
then  send  their  waters  into  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Each  of 
these  secondary  rivers  of  the  interior  of  China  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Loire,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Elbe. 

There  are,  however,  two  large  rivers  in  China,  which 
maintain  a  perfect  independence  both  of  the  Hoan-ho  and 
the  Yan-tse-kiang.  The  Hoan-kiang  in  the  souch^  des- 
cending from  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan,  after  a  course  of 
74-0  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Canton  ;  and  in  the  north 
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the   Pay-ho,   after  receiving  the  Yan-ho,   falls  into  the  BOOK 
Gulf  of  iPekin.     This  multitude  of  rivers  confers  on  the 


Chinese  nation  incalculable  advantages  for  agriculture  and 
inland  navigation.     But  their  water  is  seldom  of  a  good  Natare  of 
quality  for  human  use,  probably  because  in  their  rapid    *      *"* 
descent  from  the  steep  mountains  they  carry  along  with 
them  a  quantity  of  foreign  particles,  and  afterwards  wind 
too  slowly  through  the  marshy  flats. 

Some  parts  of  China  are  filled  with  lakes,  several  of  PxinctiMa 
which  are  very  large.  Duhalde  tells  us  that  the  lake  of  ^^*'' 
Tong-ting-hoo,  in  the  province  of  Hoo-quang,  is  more  than 
S20  miles  in  circumference.  From  the  borders  of  this 
lake  to  the  city  of  Voo-tchan,  on  an  area  140  miles  long 
and  wide,  there  is  a  great  number  of  lakes  almost  touching 
one  another.  This  circumstance  has  procured  for  the  pro- 
vince its  name  Hoo-quang,  which  signifies  "  the  Country 
of  Lakes.*"  The  lake  Poyang-hoo,  in  the  province  of 
Kian-si,  has  a  circumference  of  90  or  100  miles,  and  re- 
ceives four  superb  rivers,  one  of  which  is  fully  equal 
to  the  Loire  at  Angers.  The  navigation  of  that  lake, 
however,  is  dangerous.  The  Tai-hoo,  a  lake  south  from 
Nanking,  is  surrounded  by  very  romantic  hills.  Those  of 
Hontse-hoo  and  Eaoyen-hoo,  to  the  north  of  Nanking,  are 
of  vast  extent.  All  these  lakes  furnish  intermedia  of 
communication,  and  resorts  for  pleasurable  excursions,  and 
are  abundantly  stocked  with  fish*.  In  these  tranquil  ba- 
sins barks  are  navigated  which  are  light  enough  to  be  per- 
fectly portable ;  and  the  Chinese  pelican,  an  aquatic  bird, 
is  trained  for  catching  fish,  a  ring  being  fixed  round  his 
neck  to  prevent  him  from  swallowing  his  prey  ^ 

The  Chinese  have  displayed  their  enlightened  industry  Conals. 
in  uniting  by  numerous  canals  all  the  waters  with  which 
nature  has  so  largely  endowed  their  empire.     Travellers 

•  Barrow,  III.  12.  11.387—391. 

'  ADdeifoii*B  Narrative  of  Lord  Macartney's  £mba88y,  p.  :^77.  Shaw*s 
Natuialiit*!  Miscellany,  No.  151.  Dubamel,  Traits  des  Fdchcs,  sect.  HI.  ch. 
I.  p.  17. 
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BOOK   are  astonished  at  the  length  and  conmiodiousiiess  of  these 
•*^^**   canals.  They  are  deep  enough  at  all  seasons  to  cany  laige 


vessels.  But  their  locks,  or  rather  their  perforated  dykes, 
by  means  of  which  vessels  ascend  and  descend^  are  con- 
structed with  very  little  skill '.  The  rivers  and  canak  are 
povered  with  so  great  a  number  of  vessels  loaded  with  all 
sorts  of  provisions  that  the  waters  seem  to  have  on  tb^ 
surface  as  large  a  population  as  the  land.  The  canals 
have  a  stone  quay  all  along  their  margin^  and  sometimes 
bridges  constructed  with  wonderful  art :  but  the  navigar- 
tion  is  slow,  because  the  vessels  are  generally  draped  by 
men.  The  numerous  rills,  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  fidds, 
and  the  quick  succession  of  villages,  render  China  a  coun- 
try highly  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  wonders  of  nature  being 
conjoined  with  those  of  human  industry.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  canals  is  that  called  the  Imperial  Canal, 
forming  a  communication  between  Pekin  and  Canton, 
about  1660  miles  long.  It  was  built  in  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  under  the  grandson  of  Genghis-Khan. 
The  only  interruption  of  this  long  navigation  is  a  distance 
of  one  day^s  journey  in  cros^ng  a  mountain  between  the 
proviDGe  of  Quantoug  and  that  of  Kian-si^ 
Climate.  The  difference  of  climate  between  the  different  provin- 
ces is  increased  by  the  influence  which  the  mountmns  of 
Central  Asia  necessarily  exercise,  the  cold  of  which  often 
diffuses  itself  over  the  adjoining  countries.  On  the  other 
side  the  proximity  of  an  immense  ocean  must  modify  in  a 
particular  manner  the  climate  and  seasons  of  the  maritime 
provinces. 

The  hurricanes  to  which  the  island  of  Formosa  is  ex- 
posed often  extend  their  ravages  over  the  adjoining  shores 
of  China.  The  Chinese  history  has  committed  to  reooi4  the 
storm  which  destroyed  the  immense  fleet  destined  for  the 
conquest  of  Japan.    The  dreadful  water-spouts  and  whirl- 

«  De  Guignes,  H.  33,  35,  195.  Mactrtoey,  IV.  171. 
''  Duhalde,  1. 33   Macartnej,  &c 
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winds  which  malce  their  appearaoce  in  the  Gulf  of  Tcm-  BOOK 
quin  also  infest  the  Chinese  Sea.  XLIL 

The  south  of  Chinl^  near  the  tropic,  experiences  heats Hett."*^ 
stronger  than  those  of  Bepgal,  but  mo^eratfd  by  the  moB* 
^OQps  or  p^odical  winds.  The  mean  heat  of  Canton  is 
9hmX  76"*  of  Fahr^iheit's  scaled  The  great  trade  wind 
h)owii^  from  east  to  west  does  not  seepi  to  reach  the  south- 
era  coasts  of  China,  or  if  it  does,  it  is  only  in  an  indirect 
and  ipconstant  manner.  The  accounts  giv^i  of  these 
winds  by  navigators  seem  f  uU  of  contradictions ;  the  north* 
east  winds  appear  to  prevail  in  spring  and  summer,  and 
the  south-west  and  south  in  the  fall ;  but  both  of  them  are 
liable  to  frequent  changes. 

The  northern  and  western  parts  of  China  have  a  far 
colder  climate  than  the  countries  of  Europe  which  are  si* 
tuated  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The  elevation  of 
the  land,  and  the  snows  with  which  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  the  central  moimtains  of  Asia  are  covered,  contri- 
bute to  produce  this  diiSerence  of  temperature. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold  are  much  greater  at  £xtninei 
Pekin  tha^  at  Madrid,  though  the  latitude  is  much  the^^'^^ 
same ;   it  freezes  daily  in  December,  January,  and  Fe- 
bruary, and  very  often  in  March  and  November.    The 
cold  is  often  followed  by  excessive  heat.     At  Fekin  there  Qimate  of 
are,    properly  speaking,  only  two    seasons,   winter  and^*'^ 
summer.     Calculating  according  to  the  observations  of 
Father  Amyot^  the  mean  term  of  the  greatest  heat  is 
121'' ;  that  of  the  greatest  cold  63*"  below  zero ;  the  medi- 
lun  heat  of  the  year  55^. 

The  winds  are  often  extremely  violent  at  Pekin.  In  Windb 
spring  and  autumn  they  begin  at  sunrise  and  cease  at 
sunset ;  they  carry  along  with  them  a  copious  impregna- 
tion of  yellow  dust  resembling  a  shower  of  sulphur,  which 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  of  the 
pines  and  other  vegetable  species  that  grow  in  the  neigh- 

*  Kirwan  on  Tempeimture  and  Climate. 

k  M^moiics  dci  Spavins  Etupgeiii  t.  YI.  p.  609. 
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BOOK   bourhood  of  Pekin.     The  north  and  south-west   winds 
*    are  the  most  prevalent. 


Bjuxu.  Rain  is  rare  in  Pekin  during  winter.   Nothing  but  snow 

fidls  at  that  season,  and  that  in  small  quantity.  The  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August  are  very  rainy ;  November  is 
the  driest  month  of  the  whole  year.  Storms  are  frequent 
in  December  and  January.  The  average  number  of 
rainy  days  throughout  the  year  is  fifty-^ight.  At  Pekin 
auroras  boreales  and  several  other  luminous  appearances 
are  frequently  seen,  some  which  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  occur  during  the  day. 

Agricul-         While  entering  on  a  view  of  the  vegetable  riches  of 

^^  China,  the  treasures  of  an  excellent  agriculture  arrest  our 

attention.  The  principal  object  of  cultivation  is  rice ;  but 
in  the  north-west  there  are  places  too  cold  and  dry  for  this 
grain,  which  is  therefore  replaced  by  wheat.  Yams, 
potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  beans,  and,  above  all,  a  species  of 
white  cabbage  called  peUcUf  are  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try». 

Almost  the  whole  arable  land  is  constantly  employed  in 
the  production  of  human  food.  The  practice  of  fallowing 
is  unknown.  There  are  very  few  pastures,  and  few  fields  of 
oats,  of  beans,  or  of  turnip  for  feeding  cattle.  Even  the 
steepest  mountains  are  brought  into  cultivation  ;  they  are 
cut  into  terraces,  resembling  at  a  distance  immense  pyra^ 
mids  divided  by  numerous  steps  or  stories ;  and,  what  is 
really  worthy  of  our  admiration,  the  water  which  runs  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  raised  from  terrace  to  terrace 
to  the  very  top,  by  means  of  a  portable  chain  pump  which 
may  becarried  about  and  worked  by  two  men.  Reser\'oirs  are 
also  dug  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  from  which  the  rain 
water  that  is  coUected  is  let  down  by  a  variety  of  gutters 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  sides.  In  such  places  as  are  steep 
or  too  barren,  pines  and  larches  are  planted  ™. 

Impic-  The  ploufi^h  is  on  a  very  simple  construction;  it  has  only 

menu.  r       o  j         r 

>  De  Guigncs,  III.  326. 
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one  handle  or  hilt,  and  no  coulter.    As  they  do  not  fallow    BOOK 
their  ground,  and  have  no  turf  to  cut,  the  coulter  is  con*    ^LII. 


sidered  as  useless.  They  sow  their  com  in  clean  drills  form-  impie- 
ed  by  the  drill  plough,  a  method  lately  tried  in  some  parts  °^™^' 
of  England.  The  drill  plough  employs  the  women  and 
children  of  the  farmers.  The  Chinese  sometimes  use  a 
large  cylinder  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  ear ;  they 
have  always  practised  winnowing  with  a  machine  precisely 
similar  to  the  fanners  which  were  introduced  into  Europe 
about  a  century  ago  ^ 

The  animals  employed  for  agricultural  labour  and  for  Botiid. 
carriage,  as  weU  as  those  intended  for  food,  are  generally 
kept  in  stables,  and  the  fodder  is  collected  for  them. 
Horses  are  chiefly  fed  on  beans  and  finely  chopped  straw. 
In  the  northern  provinces  oxen  are  used  for  the  plough, 
as  it  is  too  cold  for  the  buffalo ;  but  the  latter  is  preferred 
wherever  the  climate  admits  of  it.  No  substance  suscepti- 
ble of  putrefaction  escapes  the  patient  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  preparation  of  manure.  The  different  ex- 
pedients to  which  they  have  recourse  for  the  collection  and 
improvement  of  that  valuable  article  are  numerous ;  but  aManuie. 
description  of  the  details  is  not  necessary,  and,  in  a  work 
of  this  sort,  would  be  repugnant  to  good  taste. 

The  manner  in  which  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  are 
disposed  contributes  to  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture. 
They  are  not  collected  in  villages,  but  all  dispersed.  They 
use  no  fences,  nor  gates,  nor  any  precautions  against  wild 
animals  or  thieves.  The  women  raise  silk  worms ;  they 
spin  cotton,  which  is  in  general  use  among  the  common 
people  for  persons  of  both  sexes ;  they  also  manufacture 
woollen  stidTs.  The  women  are  the  only  weavers  in  the 
empire. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  honours  conferred  on  agri-  Agricultu- 
culture  by  the  Chinese  government.     Every  year,  on  the 
fifteenth  d^y  of  the  first  moon,  which  generally  corresponds 
to  some  day  in  the  beginning  of  our  March,  the  emperor 

»  Bariow,  III.  66.    DeGiiignes,  I.  346.  II.  17.  III.  339. 
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BOOK   in  person  goes  dirough   the  cerermmj  of  opening  the 
'    ground.     H^  repairs  in  great  state  to  the  field  appointed 


for  this  ceremony.     The  princes  of  the  imperial  family^ 
the  presidents  of  the  five  great  tribunals,  and  an  immense 
number  of  mandarins  attend  him.     Two  sides  of  the  field 
are  lined  with  the  officers  of  the  emperor'^s  house,  the  third 
is  occupied  by  difiTerent  mandarins;   the  fourth  is  re- 
served for  all  the  labourers  of  the  province,  who  repair 
thither  to  see  their  art  honoured  and  practised  by  the  head 
of  the  empire.     The  emperor  enters  the  field  alone,  pros- 
trates himself,  and  touches  the  ground  nine  times  with  his 
head  in  adoration  of  Tien  the  God  of  heaven.     He  pro- 
nounces with  a  loud  voice  a  prayer  prepared  by  the  court 
of  ceremonies,   in  which  he  invokes  the  blessing  of  the 
Great  Being  on  his  labour  and  on  that  of  his  whole  peo- 
ple.    Then,  in  the  capacity  of  chief  priest  of  the  empire, 
he  sacrifices  an  ox,  in  homage  to  heaven  as  the  foun- 
tain  of  all  good.     While  the  victim  is  ofiered  on  the 
altar,  a  plough  is  brought  to  the  emperor,  to  which  is 
yoked  a  pair  of  oiien,  ornamented  in  a  most  magnificent 
style.     The  prince   lays  aside  his  imperial   robes,   lays 
hold  of  the  handle  of  the  plough,   and  opens   several 
furrows  all  round  the  field ;  then  gives  the  plou^  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  chief  mandarins,  who,  labouring  in 
succession,  display  their  comparative  dexterity.     The  ce- 
remony concludes  with  a  distribution  of  money  and  pieces 
of  cloth  as  presents  among  the  labourers ;  the  ablest  of 
whom  execute  the  rest  of  the  work  in  presence  of  the  em- 
peror.     After   the   field   has  received  all  the  necessary 
work  and  manure,  the  emperor  returns  to  commence  the 
sowing  with  similar  ceremony  and  in  presence  of  the  la- 
bourers.    These  ceremonies  are  performed  on  the  same 
day  by  the  viceroys  of  all  the  provinces. 
Waste  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  creditable  tra- 

vellers have  represented  the  state  of  Chinese  agriculture  as 
far  less  flourishing  than  is  generally  maintained.  On  the 
road  from  Pekin  to  Canton  there  are  extensive  tracts  in  a 
state  of  nature,  arid  mountains  which  are  susceptible  o^  no 
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sort  of  culture,  and  iowm  of  an  aspect  as  gloomy  as  those   fiOOK 
of  Brittany.    The  western  provinoes,  aooording  to  the    ^^^^* 
accounts  of  the  Chinese,  contain  a  atiU  larger  extent  of 
barren  land^ 

The  Chinese  have  many  fruit  trees,  but  in  that  article  Fruit  tnei. 
their  industry  is  far  behind.  Wedded  to  old  habits,  Ibey 
have  added  little  improvement  to  the  species  as  furnished 
by  nature.  Their  finest  fruits  are  in  general  far  in- 
ferior in  flavour  to  those  of  Europe.  They  do  not 
practise  grafting.  They  pay  very  little  attention  to  the 
making  of  wine,  though  several  provinces  of  the  empire 
abound  in  vines,  the  grapes  of  which  are  chiefly  sold  in 
the  form  of  dried  resins.  Among  the  fruit  trees  of  Chinii 
we  may  remark  our  lemon  tree  and  the  Citrus  Chinenriaf 
thrc0  kiode  of  oranges,  among  which  that  called  kammai 
is  of  the  fize  of  a  cherry,  the  Chinese  cbesnut,  the  bana- 
na, the  tamarind,  the  mulberry,  and  the  guava,  bearing  a 
fniit  similar  to  the  pomegranate.  Several  European  firuits, 
/iuch  as  gooseberries,  (raspberries,  according  to  some,)  and 
olives,  are  hardly  known  in  China.  Cabbage,  turnips, 
and  potatoes  form  a  great  port  of  the  food  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  culture  of  these  vegetables  is  carried  to  a  lugh 
degree  of  perfection. 

But  nature  has  conferred  <m  China  other  treasures  which  Tea  tne. 
are  peculiar  to  that  country.  Tea,  which  has  now  become 
fm  article  of  the  first  necesnty  for  more  than  one  nation  of 
Europe,  brings  immense  profits  to  the  Chinese.  The 
Thea  viridis  or  green  tea,  and  the  TT^ea  bohea  or  black 
tea,,  have  been  generally  considered  as  trees  of  different 
species,  but  some  able  botanists,  and,  among  others,  Messrs. 
Ventenat  and  Cdsius,  have  thought  that  the  tea  tree  is  a 
single  species,  only  subject  to  varieties.  Sir  Geo.  Staunton 
also  thinks  that  the  green  and  the  bohea  tea  grow  on  the 
same  shrub,  but  that  the  latter  undergoes  some  prepara- 
tion which  deprives  it  of  its  powerful  agency  on  the  sys- 

•  MImoitti  ear  U  Cliliie,  VIII.  p.  995.    Duhalde,  t  I.  p.  14,  1&    hti* 
tNf  iltfisatas)  XXII.  p.  177,  (Nonobitaiit  Mactrtney,  IV.  471.) 
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BOOK   tem,  and  communicates  to  it  a  deeper  colour.    De  Giiig- 
XLIL    ^gg  ^g  ^g  ^j^^  green  and  black  tea  differ  in  their  origin : 
that  the  one  is  the  produce  of  the  province  of  Kian-quan 
and  the  other  of  Fokien.     Black  tea  has  not  the  corrosive 
quality  of  greeta  p.     Other  species,  as  imperial,  oongo,  and 
singlo,  have  got  these  names  fiom  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
or  the  names  of  the  districts  which  produced  them.     A 
.  particular  odour  is  communicated  to  tea  by  mixing  it  with 
the  leaves  of  the  sweet^smelling  olive.     The  tea  simib  does 
not  prosper  in  the  best  manner  any  where  except  in  the 
space  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Canton  on  the  south  and 
the  Yang-tse.kiang  on  iJie  north,  which  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  80^  and  2S^     Farther  north  and  farther  south 
the  cultivation  of  it  is  less  advantageous. 
Jio";  SS*       ^^^  camphor  tree  grows  to  a  size  which  entities  it  to 
miUbeny!    be  numbered  among  trees,  and  it  furnishes  some  of  the 
*«•  handsomest  and  best  wood  for  carpentry.     The  branches 

alone  are  used  for  preparing  the  drug  known  under  the 
name  of  camphor.  The  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  is 
used  for  making  cloth  and  paper.  From  the  fruit  of  the 
Croton  sebiferum  or  tallow  tree,  a  green  coloured  wax  is 
obtained  which  is  formed  into  tapers.  The  Chinese  var- 
nishes are  in  great  reputation.  They  are  made  of  a 
gum  which  is  obtained  by  incision  from  a  tree  called  in 
the  Chinese  language  ^hushu.  The  aloe  has  the  height 
and  figure  of  an  olive  tree.  It  contains  within  the  hark 
three  sorts  of  wood  ;  the  first,  black,  compact,  and  heavy, 
IS  called  eagle  wood;  it  is  scarce;  the  second,  called  Ca. 
lambooc,  is  light  like  rotten  wood ;  the  third,  near  the 
centre,  is  caUed  Calamba  wood,  and  sells  in  India  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  Its  smeU  is  exquisite ;  it  is  an  excellent 
cordial  in  cases  of  fainting  or  of  palsy.  The  bamboo  grows 
m  marshy  places.  Its  tops  are  applied  to  a  great  many 
uses,  on  account  of  their  lightness.     WhUe  young,  they 

I  ^*;|«' Lecompte,  Memoire  sur  IVuit  pi^nt  de  h  Chine,  I.  leCtre  8.  p. 
8.    De  Gu,gne«,  III.  2U,  m,  etc    Macartner,   IV.  192.    Bmuw. 
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are  cut  and  split  for  matting.     When  old,  they  acquire   book 
a  hardness  equal  to  that  of  the  strongest  building  timber.    ^^^'• 
Their  fibrous  part  is  made  into  paper.     The  sugar  cane  Bamboo. 
grows  in  the  south  of  China,  and  sugar  is  one  of  the  com-  ^^  *^^' 
modities  which  the  Europeans  export  from  that  country. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  indigo.     The  crops  of  cotton 
are  equally  abundant     But  cinnamon,  dove,  and  nutmeg 
trees,  are  in  small  number,  and  confined  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  country. 

Arrow-root,  galanga,   sarsaparilla,   and  rhubarb,   are  Medical 
numbered  amcmg  the  articles  of  export,  but  the  rhubarb  ^^^ 
probably  comes  from  Mongolia  and  Thibet. 

In   the  maritime  provinces  of  China  no  large  forest 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  plains,   but  several  on  the  moun- 
tains.    There  are  some  of  immense  extent  in  the  western  ? 
part  of  the  country.     Pines  and  birches  are  very  common,  porest 
The  weeping  willow,  the  Indian  fig,  the  Thuia  orienkdis  or  ^'^^ 
Arbor  wke,  the  Hibiscus  mutabUis^  and  several  other  trees 
and  shrubs  form  little  groves,  or  grow  detached  in  places 
not  subjected  to  agriculture. 

The  Chinese  rear,  though  in  comparatively  small  num-  Domestic 
ber,  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe;  the  horse,  the"^**"^ 
ass,  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  pig ;  but  their 
horses  are  small  and  ill-formed.  The  camels  of  China  are 
often  no  larger  than  our  horses;  the  other  breeds  are 
good,  and  particularly  that  of  pigs.  The  kind  of  dog 
most  common  in  the  south  from  Canton  to  Tong-chin- 
tchen,  is  the  spaniel  with  straight  ears.  More  to  the 
north,  as  far  as  Pekin,  the  dogs  have  generally  han^ng 
ears  and  slender  taUs. 

Elephants  are  common  in  the  south  of  China,  and  ex-  Wild  ani 
tend  as  far  as  the  80th  degree  of  north  latitude  in  the  pro-  ""*  ^ 
vinces  of  Eiangnan  and  of  Yun-nan.     The  unicorn  rhin- 
oceros lives  on  the  sndes  of  the  marshes  in  the  provinces  of 
Yun-nan  and  Quan-si.     The  lion,  according  to  Duhalde 
and  Tngault  \  is  a  stranger  to  China ;  but  the  animal  fi- 

«  Trigaalt,  Ezped.  Sin.  L.  IV.  »p.  2. 
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BOOK    gured  b j  NeuW ,  under  the  name  of  the  tiger  %  8eera»  to 
^^'    be  the  maneless  Bon  known  to  the  attickntft,  deaeribed  by 


Oppian,  and  seen  by  M.  Olivier  on  the  Eopkrates.  Mar- 
co Polo  saw  Bons  in  Fo-kien :  tbe#e  were  some  at  the 
court  of  Kublai  Khan '.  The  true  Uger  probably  shows 
himself  in  the  tnost  southerly  provmoes,  wb^re  there  ate 
Also  various  kiftds  of  monkies,  the  long-armfed  ^bbon  or 
Simia  bngimanay  the  Simia  infiuens  or  ugly  baboon^  and 
the  Simia  Mvana  which  mimics  the  gestures  and  eve« 
the  laughter  of  men.  The  musk  ammttl,  which  seems  pe» 
cuhar  to  the  central  plateau  of  Asia,  soinetunes  goes  dowB 
into  the  western  provinces  of  China.  The  deert  the  boar, 
the  fox,  and  othet  animals,  some  of  which  are  little  known, 
are  found  in  the  forests  ct  China. 

Bifdi.  Tame  poultry  abounds  in  China,  particularly  ducks. 

They  aie  seen  wandering  in  whole  flocks  on  the  canals, 
and  in  the  evening  tfaeit  owners  call  them  home  with  a 
whistle.  Several  of  the  birds  of  the  country  are  distill 
guished  for  beauty  of  form  and  brilliancy  of  colour; 
auch  as  the  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  which  we  see  often 
painted  on  die  Chinese  papers,  and  which  have  been 
brought  to  this  country  to  adorn  our  aviaries ;  alao  the 
Chinese  teal,  remarkable  for  its  two  beautiful  orange 

liueeti.  cn»ts.  The  insects  and  butterflies  are  equally  distinguish- 
ed for  their  uncommon  beauty.  Silk  worms  are  comnion, 
and  seem  to  be  indigenous  in  the  country.  From  drawings 
made  in  China  it  appears  that  it  possesses  almost  all  the 

Fish.  common  fishes  of  Europe ;  and  M.  Bloch  and  M.  de  La- 
cepede  have  made  us  acquainted  with  several  species  pe- 

The  Gold,  culiar  to  it.  The  Chinese  gold-fish,  which  in  that  country 
as  with  us  is  kept  in  basins  as  an  ornament,  is  a  native  of 
a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain  of  Tien-king,  near 
the  city  of  Tchang-hoo,  in  the  province  of  Tch^kiang. 
From  that  place  it  has  been  taken  to  all  the  other  pto- 
vinces  of  the  empire,  and  to  Japan.  It  was  in  1611  that 
it  was  first  brought  to  England. 

'  Nanhoff,  AmbMnde,  F.  If.  iw  M 
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Silver  mines  are  abundant  in  China,  but  are  little,  work-   BCiOK 
ed;  perhaps  the  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  is  the  cause  of    ^^11. 


that  circumstance.  60M  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  sand  Minenia. 
of  the  rivers  hi  the  provinces  of  S^-tchuen  and  Yun-nan, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Thibet.  No  gold  or  silver  money  is 
coined.  The  tutenague  is  a  white  metallic  substance,  of  Tatenague. 
which  the  Chinese  maice  vessels  and  chandeliers.  Its  ex- 
act nature  is  still  a  problem.  Some  say  that  tutena- 
gue is  the  name  pven  by  the  Chinese  to  zinc ;  others  con- 
sider the  tutenague  of  China  as  an  artificial  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent metals,  while  the  tutenague  of  India,  according  to 
them,  is  pure  zinc  without  any  alloy  of  lead  ^  M.  de 
Guignes  affirms  that  it  is  a  native  mixture  of  lead  and  iron 
peculiar  to  China.  The  province  of  Hoo-quang  contains 
a  mine  which  furnishes  it  in  great  abundance  ". 

The  yellow  copper  of  Yun-nan  and  other  provinces  is  Copper. 
used  for  making  the  siAall  coin  which  is  current  through 
the  whole  empire.  But  there  is  also  a  peculiar  copper  of 
a  white  coloiu*,  which  the  Chinese  call  petungy  or  accord- 
ing to  some  paJcfbng.  .The  knowledge  which  we  have  of 
this  metal  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  on  its  precise  na- 
ture. According  to  Kinumaun  it  is  a  composition  of  cop- 
per, nickel,  and  iron.  To  render  it  softer  it  is  alloyed 
with  tutenague,  or  what  answers  better,  a  fifth  part  of 
silver  \ 

Lead  and  tin  are  the  two  metals  found  in  smallest  quan- 
tity in  China.  That  which  is  exported  from  Canton 
comes  from  Thibet  and  Japan.  The.mines  of  quicksilver 
must  be  abundant  in  Yun-nan,  although  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  precise  localities  y.  Realgar,  or  the  na- 
tive sulphuret  of  arsenic,  known  to  us  as  a  violent  poison.  Arsenic. 
is  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  blocks  for  making  pagodas 
and  vases.   When  they  want  to  take  a  purge,  they  swallow 

*  Haiiy,  Min^nlogie,  t  IV.  p.  158. 

•  De  Guignes,  III.  p.  262.  &c.  ^  Gillan,  in  Macartney,  IV.  289. 
'  De  Guignes,  III.  p.  255. 
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BOOK   vinegar  and  lemon  juice  which  have  been  kept  for  some 
hours  in  vessels  of  realgar*. 


Various  Lazulite,  jasper,  rock  crystal,  nephritic  jade,  magnetic 
'*^**  iron,  granite,  porphjrry,  and  different  kinds  of  marbles,  are 
found  in  China.  There  is  a  kind  of  marble  possessed  of 
a  sonorous  property,  to  which  travellers  have  given  the 
name  of  <<  the  musical  stone.^  Several  images  are  made 
of  pot-stone,  (the  talc  graphique  of  Haiiy.)  The  interior 
of  China  undoubtedly  contains  a  great  number  of  useful 
or  curious  minerals ;  but  the  information  respecting  them 
furnished  by  missionaries  and  by  the  Chinese  is  extremely 
vague.  Rubies,  corundum,  or  adamantine  spar,  and  some 
varieties  of  rock  crystal,  are  found  there.  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  mention  the  three  substances  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  Chinese  porcelain :  petu/nUe^  a  whitish  laminated 
feltspar ;  TcaoUn^  a  feltspar  in  the  state  of  earth  or  day ; 
and  cheJcaoj  or  sulphate  of  barytes. 

In  several  of  the  northern  provinces  mineral  coal  is 
found  in  great  abundance.  The  Chinese  pulverize  it  and 
form  it  with  water  into  balls  which  are  exposed  to  dry. 
There  seems  to  be  no  fossile  salt  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
China ;  and  kitchen  salt  is  procured  by  crystallization  from 
sea-water.  The  northern  and  western  provinces  contain 
abundance  of  saltpetre. 

*  Hauy,  IV.  p.  234 
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PART  II. 

Topographical  Deiails.    Provinces  and  Towns. 

Xhb  general  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  physical    BOOK 

state  of  China  comprehends  a  selection  of  all  that  appears  ^ 

unambiguous  in  the  different  accounts  given  to  the  world. 

We  proceed  to  the  particular  description  of  the  provinces, 

b^linning  with  that  which  contains  the  modem  capital. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  eiqpected  that  we  shall  describe 

the  157S  towns,  8796  temples,  S158  bridges,  10,809  public  Number  of 

buildings,  or  the  765  lakes,  and  the  14,607  mountains,  ^^'^"^^ 

enumerated  by  the  Chinese  authors.     Though  ,we  shall 

avoid  the  unmeaning  rapidity  of  the  English  geographers, 

we  must  not  run  into  the  opposite  fault,  but  leave  to  such 

as  Busching  the  unwieldy  nomenclatures  of  the  Chinese 

books. 

The  province  of  Fetcheli,  situated  in  the  gulf  of  the  Pnmnoe  of 
same  name,  on  the  south  nde  of  the  Great  Wall,  is  pro- 
ductive in  grain  and  cattle,  but  deficient  in  wood.  The 
liigh  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin  furnish  all 
the  coal  which  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  though  it  is  in  genial  use,  the  mines  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  being  soon  exhausted ;  these  mountains  also 
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^^"^-  the  air  cold  and  healthy. 


Pckio.  Pekin,  the  chief  city  of  the  province,  is  the  capital  of 

the  whole  Chinese  empire,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of 
its  sovereigns.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Great  Wall.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  and  is  divided  into  two 
cities;  the  Tartar,  or  more  properly  the  Mantchoorian 
city,  contains  the  imperial  palace,  and  forms,  along  with 
the  other  or  Chinese  city,  an  irregular  whole,  seventeen 
miles  in  circumference.  The  walls  of  Pekin  are  fifty  cu- 
bits in  height,  and  conceal  the  buildings  from  the  view ; 
the  gates  are  not  embellished  with  statues  or  with  sculp- 
ture, but  their  prodigious  height  gives  them  at  a  certain 
distance  an  air  of  grandeur.  The  arcades  of  the  gates 
are  of  marble,  and  the  remainder  of  broad  bricks  cement- 
ed with  excellent  mortar.  The  greater  part  of  the  streets 
are  in  straight  lines ;  the  largest  are  ISO  feet  wide,  aatd 
nearly  three  mUes  in  length,  well-aired,  clean  and  cheer- 
ful.  The  whole  street  is  generally  oecu{ned  wkh  shoips,  in 
which  the  silks  and  wares  of  China  are  sold.  The  fronts 
of  the  houses,  which  are  very  low,  have  nothing  gloomy 
in  their  appearance.     The  magnificence  of  the  imperial 

imparial  palace  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  impo^ng  elegance 
of  its  architecture,  as  in  the  multitude  of  its  bti&kfings, 
its  courts,  and  its  gardens.  The  walls  oi  the  palace  cook 
prehend  a  httle  town,  inhabited  by  the  great  officers  of  the 
court,  and  a  great  quantity  of  mechanics,  all  in  die  empe- 
ror^s  service.  Father  Artier,  a  French  Jesuit  who  obtained 
permission  to  visit  the  palace,  says  that  it  is  a  league  in 
circumference,  that  its  front  is*  embelUshed  with  paintings, 
gilding  and  varnished  work,  and  that  the  furiliture  and 
ornaments  of  the  interior  comprise  every  thing  that  is 
most  rare  and  valued  in  China,  India,  and  Europe,  the 
gardens  of  the  palace  form  a  vast  park,  in  which,  at  pfopar 

•  Dia-fyn^r-ttmclshi,  ChiiicM  Geognpby  ia  BnidhiiiK't  IftgM.  XIV.  411, 

&G.    De  Guigiies,  III.  299,  317. 
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BkUinces,  Motmtains  rise  twenty  or  A%ty  fed  in  haghl,  BWna 
separated  from  one  another  by  little  valleys,  which  are  ^^^^^ 
watered  with  canals ;  these  waters  unite  to  form  lakes  aind 
broad  ponds^  which  are  navigated  by  magnifleent  pleasure 
boats,  and  their  banks  are  ad(»med  with  a  series  of  build- 
ings of  which  no  two  are  alike.  Each  valley  contain?  a 
summer  house  or  villa,  su^ciently  spacious  to  accommodade 
one  of  the  first  noblemen  of  Europe,  with  all  his  attend- 
ants. The  cedar  of  which  these  houses  are  built  is  not 
found  within  a  less  distance  than  1400  miles  from  Pekin. 
In  the  midst  of  a  lake  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  bridad, 
there  is  a  rocky  island,  crowned  with  a  superb  palace  eon- 
taining  more  than  a  hundred  apartments.  The  mountains 
and  hills  are  covered  with  trees  and  fine  aromatic  flowers ; 
the  canals  skirted  with  rocks  so  artfully  arranged  as  to 
be  a  perfect  imitation  of  nature  in  her  wildest  and  most 
desolate  forms.  The  whole  has  an  air  of  enchantment.  On 
the  summits  of  the  highest  mountiuns  tall  trees  encircle 
pavilions  and  kiosks  consecrated  to  retirement  and  pleasure. 

The  temples  of  Pekin  are  not  equal  to  the  palaces.  The 
religion  of  the  Emperor  is  comparatively  new  in  China, 
and  its  ceremonies  are  celebrated  with  less  pomp  in  that 
country  than  in  Tartary.  The  mandarins  and  Hterati, 
firom  whom  the  magistrates  who  rule  the  empire  are  select- 
ed,  rather  respect  than  worship  Confucius,  and  assemble  lo 
honour  his  memory  in  simple,  neat,  and  cleanly  buildings. 

The  English  make  the  number  of  inhabitants  amount  PopiiladoQ. 
to  three  million,  an  estimate  ridiculously  extravagant. 
The  city  of  Pekin  does  not  afford  sufficient  space  for  three 
million  of  men  to  stand  on.  With  these  accounts  we  may 
contrast  the  testimony  of  the  Russians  who  have  visited 
Pekin  \  who  tell  us  that  it  scarcely  doubles  Moscow  in 
extent ;  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  pa- 
lace and  its  gardens,  and  that  the  houses  are  not  closer 
together  than  those  of  Moscow.    Now  we  know  that  Mos- 

^  Tnrdt  of  Lngtb  with  •  gMgn|iUal  dcMivtioB  of  the  city  of  Fokin, 
pabUihcd  in  Gonnan,  bj  M.  PaUaa,  at  PetcnliiifBii«  in  1780. 
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BOOK   cow,  though  larger  than  Paris,  does  not  contain  more  than 
^^^^^'  800,000  inhabitants.     According  to  these  data,  Pekin  will 

Odwr        only  contain  600,000,  or,  at  most,  700,000  inhabitants. 

^''^^^  Pao-ting-fou  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  of  the  pro- 

vince. On  the  south  of  that  city  we  find  a  small  lake  ce- 
brated  for  the  quantity  of  nenuphars^  or  water  lilies,  found 
in  it,  and  which  the  Chinese  call  Lieu-Hoa.  Their  violet, 
white,  or  mixed  red  and  white  flowers,  sometimes  rise  two 
or  three  cubits  above  the  surface  of  the  water  which  carries 
their  floating  leaves.  Every  part  of  this  plant,  even  to  its 
knotty  root,  is  either  adapted  for  food  or  some  other  pur- 
pose  of  utility  ° . 

This  city  forms  a  stage  on  the  road  from  Pekin  to  the 
province  of  Chan-Si,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
agreeable  roads  than  can  be  travelled.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  level  and  cultivated :  The  road  smooth,  and  in  se- 
veral places  lined  with  rows  of  trees.  It  is  constantly 
thronged  with  men,  carriages,  and  beasts  of  burden. 

Province  of  To  the  south  of  the  gulf  of  Petcbeli  is  the  peninsula 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  province  of  Shanton.  The 
great  Imperial  Canal  crosses  it,  and  by  this  canal  all  the 
barks  pass  which  are  bound  for  Pekin  from  the  south.  An 
infinite  number  of  lakes,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  enliven  this 
province,  in  itself  barren  and  exposed  to  great  droughts 
by  the  extreme  infrequency  of  rains.  One  part  of  the 
province  is  a  vast  plain  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river. 
Wheat,  millet,  and  tobacco  grow  here,  but  herbaceous  cot- 
ton is  the  chief  produce  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining 
province  of  Kiang-Nan. 

There  are  worms  resembling  caterpillars,  which  pro- 
duce in  the  fields  a  white  silk,  which  attaches  itself  in 
threads  to  the  shrubs  and  bushes.  Of  this  substance 
stuffs  are  manufactured,  coarse  in  quality,  but  close  and 
strong. 

Towni.  Tsi-nan-foo,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  famous  for 

the  lustre  of  its  white  silks.  Yeu-tchoo-foo,  a  large  and  po- 

*  Duhalde  t.  I.  p.  12S. 
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pulous  district,  contains  the  city  of  Kio-seoo-hieu,  cde-   BOOK 
brated  as  the  birth-place  of  Confucius.  XLUh 


The  mouths  of  th^  two  great  riyers,  Hoangho,  and  Frovinn  of 
Yangtse-Kiang,  are  in  the  province  of  Kiang-Nang,  one  ^■°%* 
of  the  most  fertile,  most  trading,  and  consequently  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  empire.  It  is  ntuated  on  the  gulf  of 
Nanking  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  inhabitants  are  regarded 
as  the  most  civilised  of  the  Chinese.  Their  silk  and  cot- 
ton cloths,  their  paper,  and  their  varnished  wares,  are  held 
in  higher  esteem  than  those  oi  any  other.  Here  the  an- 
cient emperors  constantly  held  their  court  till  reasons  of 
state  obliged  them  to  transfer  it  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tartary,  and  fix  on  Pekin  as  their  place  of  residence. 
Green  tea  is  the  chief  production ;  the  mountains,  which 
ore  composed  of  sand-stone  in  well  marked  strata',  fiur- 
nish  magnetic  iron,  copper,  and  a  little  silver  ^ 

Nanking,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire,  is  si-  Nukiiig. 
tuated  on  the  Eiang,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Uiat  river. 
Without  reckoning  its  suburbs,  it  is  said  to  be  thirty-three 
miles  in  circumference,  but  the  missionaries  most  entitled 
to  credit  say  that  the  ground  now  built  upon  does  not  ex- 
ceed one-third  of  Parish  Its  ancient  wall  is  at  present  in 
the  midst  of  cultivated  fields  at  a  little  distance,  and  perhaps 
the  vast  ext^it  of  space  which  it  included  was  formerly  oc- 
cupied in  a  great  measure  by  gardens.  The  palace,  a  most 
beautiful  building,  was  burned  in  1645  by  the  Mantchoos. 
The  only  public  buildings  remaining  at  Nanking  are  its 
gates,  which  are  extraoardinary  for  beauty,  and  some  tem- 
ples, such  as  that  to  which  the  famous  porcelain  tower 
belongs,  which  has  eight  stories,  is  ascended  by  884  steps,  Poicdain 
and,  according  to  the  Chinese,  is  adorned  at  the  top  with  a^^"' 
pine  apple  of  solid  gold.  All  the  outside  is  ornamented 
with  difierent  sorts  of  designs  in  red,  yellow,  and  green. 
The  materials  of  this  fine  building  are  so  weU  joined,  that 
they  have  the  appearance  of  being  in  one  piece.  In 
the  comers  of  all  the  galleries  are  hung  bells  without       * 

<>  De  Guignes,  III.  317. 

'  Du-no.y-tttttddu,  id  BuKhing,  p.  433,  439,  &c. 

'  Journal  des  SaTSDS,  1782,  Juillet,  p.  470.     Duhaldc,  1 1,  p.  128. 


BOO&   number,  which  emit  clear  ami  id^4^tlul  «Hm4»  by  tke 
M^M^  impulse  of  the  wind.     Naiikilig  p«0S«p  for  the  9e»t  of 
Chinese  learning ;  its  Ipbrariep  «r$  mOise  Qumeiiow  than 
those  of  any  other  idaee.      Here  the  i^iysi^iUEis  h^ve  their 
principal  sdiool.     The  attdas,  plajn  aod  flowered,  which 
are  manufactured  bere^  are  the  best  in  China. 
Boo  tcho-        To  the  south-east  of  Nankiug  vre  find  Soo-tchoo-foo,  a 
^^li*J^^     tQwn  intersected  with  canals.  This  plaee  is  a  flchood  for  the 
ablest  comedians,  and  the  best  n>pe  dancer^  and  eup^ugg. 
lers;  it  is  the  native  place  cS  the  handsomest  and  flasalieat 
looted  woyien ;  the  dictatnx  of  Chmeae  taste,  fEudbion,  and 
language ;  and  the  reaort  of  th^  most  weidthy  Toluptuaiies 
of  China.   <<  What  paradise  is  in  heayen,^  say  the  Chinese, 
<•  SoQ-tehoo^oo  ia  on  earth.^    Long4dang-fou  is  a  town 
built  m  the  water,  so  that  vessels  oiter  it  and  depart  on  all 
sides.      It  exports  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  cottoo. 
Tchin-kiang-fou  is  one  of  the  maritime  keys  of  the  empire, 
and  defended  by  a  very  strong  garrison.     Its  walls,  in 
several  places  more  than  thirty  feet  high,  are  built  of  large 
bricks.     Its  streets  are  paved  with  marble. 
Isbod  of        At  a  distance  of  600  paces  from  the  shore  of  Yang^ 
ChintlMii.  tse-kiang,  is  the  wonderful  island  of  Chin-ahan,  or  the 
<<  Grolden  Mountain.^    This  island,  the  diores  of  which 
are  quite  prerupt,  is  covered  with  gardens  and  pleasure 
houses.     Art  and  nature  have  united  their  efforts  to  g^ve 
it  the  most  enchantiog  aspect     It  is  the  property  of  the 
emperor.     It  is  in  the  fidds  of  this  neighbourhood  that 
the  shrub  grows  which  produces  the  cotton  of  which  the 
Bed  ooitoD.  article  known  under  the  name  of  Nankeen  is  made.     The 
fibre  is  not  white  like  other  cotton,  but  of  a  delicate 
pinkish  orange,  which  it  preserves  after  it  is  q>un  and 
woven. 
fang.  Yang-tcheou<-fou  is  five  miles  and  a  half  in  drcumfe- 

idi0ou.foiL  rence ;  and  the  city  and  suburbs  are  said  to  contain  in  all 
800,000  souls.  This  is  probably  only  a  temporary  popu- 
lation ;  the  place  being  the  emporium  fiDr  the  rale  and 
distribution  of  salt.  Ngan-king-foo  has  a  separate  vice* 
roy.     The  inhabitants  of  Hoei-tchoo,  the  most  southerij 
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town  of  the  proyinoe,  are  oonsidered  as  the  ablest  mer-  BOOK 
chants,  overreaching  the  Chinese  who  overreach  all  other  ^^^^^* 
nations.     Here,  also,  is  made  the  best  China  ink. 

To  the  south-east  of  lS[iang-nan  lies  the  province  of  Pnmnct  of 
Tch4-kiang,  enriched  by  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm  ]^o* 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk  stuffs.  Nothing  can  be  con).- 
pared  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tchiang;  presenting  a  fresh  variety  of  aspect  at  every 
step.  In  one  place  are  stoep  rocks  wholly  destitute  of 
verdure,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In  another,  the  river 
makes  a  turn,  and  suddenly  displays  to  our  view  the  richest 
and  gayest  rural  scenery.  The  numerous  sinuositi^  of  the 
Tchiang  keep  the  traveller'^s  curiosity  in  constant  exercise ; 
and  the  scene  is  diversified  and  enlivened  by  the  sight  of 
farmers  occupied  in  the  culture  of  rice  and  the  sugar-cane, 
and  carrying  the  produce  to  the  different  mills  along  the 
river  side^. 

Han-tdieou-fou,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tche-  HaD-tcbcoa- 
kiang,  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  China,  situated  o^'towm. 
alinost  in  the  middle  point  of  its  extensive  range  of  sea* 
coast.  It  has  the  mouth  of  the  Imperial  Canal  on  one  side, 
and  the  river  Tchiang  on  the  other.     It  is  the  emporium 
of  the  trade  between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces. 
Ning-po-fou,  whkh  the  Europeans  call  Liam-po,  is  a  town  Llam-po. 
of  the  first  order,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour  to  which  the 
Chinese  merchants  of  Siam  and  Batavia  repair  every  year 
to  buy  silks.     It  also  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  Japan, 
Nangasaki  being  at  a  distance  of  only  two  days^  sail. 
The  Chinese  carry  silks,  stuffs,  sugar,  medicines,  and  wine 
to  this  country ;  and  bring  home  copper,  gold,  and  rilver 
Chao-king-fou  is  a  place  penetrated  in  every  direction  with 
canals,  supplied  with  the  most  limpid  water.     Its  broad 
streets  are  paved  with  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  and  ex- 
extremely  clean.     The  triumphal  arches  and  houses  are, 
contrary  to  the  general  custom,  built  of  that  stone.     The 

f  MieartDcy,  V.  183.    JJjt  Gutgnes,  Voyage  k  Pekln,  III.  319. 
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BOOK   inhabitants  are  the  most  fonxudable  of  all  the  Chinese  for 
XLI.    chicanery.     Every  viceroy,  and  every  great  man,  prefers 

""""^^  a  native  of  this  town  for  his  siang-cong,  or  secretary. 

Provinoe  of     From  Tch6-kiang  we  shall  proceed  southward  to  Fou- 
Foa-kien.   ^j^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^  smallest,  yet  one  of  the  richest  provinces 


of  the  empire.     Its  situadon  is  favourable  for  fishing, 
vigation,  and  trade.     The  air  is  very  warm,  but  pure  and 
healthy. 

The  fields  are  watered  with  an  infinity  of  rivers  which 
come  from  the  mountains,  and  which  the  labourers  man- 
age with  great  dexterity  for  watering  their  rice  grounds. 
Black  tea  is  the  principal  produce.  It  also  contains 
musk,  precious  stones,  iron,  tin,  and  quicksilver  mines  ; 
silk,  hemp,  and  cotton  are  manufactured ;  steel  is  pre- 
pared, both  in  the  form  of  bars  and  ready-made  articles  of 
hardware ;  and,  among  the  delicious  and  abimdant  fruits 
which  it  produces,  the  oranges  are  remarkable  for  the  fla- 
vour of  muscat  grapes  which  they  possess^.  Fou-tcheou- 
fou,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  above  all  celebrated  for 
its  situation,  for  the  great  trade  which  it  possesses,  for  the 
multitude  of  its  men  of  learning,  for  the  beauty  of  its 
rivers,  which  bear  the  great  barks  of  China  to  its. very 
walls ;  and  finally,  for  an  admirable  bridge  known  over  the 
gulf,  con^sting  of  a  hundred  arches^  and  entirely  built  of 
beautiful  white  stone.  Yen-ping-fou,  situated  on  the  de^ 
clivity  of  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  river 
Min-ho,  is  not  large,  but  it  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  in  the  empire.  Tchang-tcheo-fon 
£mouy.  is  near  the  port  of  Emouy,  a  great  emporium  of  trade^ 
frequented  by  the  Spaniards  from  Manilla'. 

Island  of        Opposite  to  the  coast  of  Fou*kien,  is  the  large  and  fine 
FoimoB^^'^i^Qd  called  by  the  Chinese  Tai-ouan,  and  by  the  For. 

tuguese  Formosa.     It  forms  part  of  the  government  or 

viceroyalty  of  Fou-kien. 

*»  Duhalde,  Martini,  &c.  passim, 

»  Renoiiard  de  Sainte-Croix,  Voyage  aux  Indes-Oricntales,  III.  ?05,  Ac 
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It  was  in  the  ragn  dl  the  Emperor  Cang-hi  that  the  tiooK 
Chmese  first  extended  thrir  knowledge  and  power  to  this  ^^^"- 
island*  It  has  remainfd  in  their  possessbn  ever  since  they 
drove  out  the  Dutch  in  1661.  The  latter  had  taken  it 
ffom  the  Portuguese.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  bj  a 
ehaia  of  mounlains.  The  eastern  part  has  been  inhabited 
by  the  CluBese  ever  since  the  Dutch  were  dldiged  to 
laive  it ;  the  remainder  is  possessed  by  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. 

The  coast  of  Formosa  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Phjaod 
Chiaese  is  certainly  deserving  of  the. name  by  which  it  igdeKriptioiii. 
known ;  it  is  a  truly  delightful  country.  The  air  is  pure 
and  serene ';  the  land  is  fertile  in  rice,  in  all  sorts  of  grain, 
and  in  sugar  canes:  it  is  covered  with  magmficent  forests,  and 
wateved  by  an  infinite  number  of  streams,  which  descend 
ftom  steep  and  well-wooded  mountains.  Oxen  are  ge- 
nerally used  for  riding,  for  want  of  horses  and  asses. 
With  the  exception  of  stags  and  monkies,  which  make 
their  appearance  in  flocks,  the  wild  quadrupeds  are 
not  numecDUs.  '  The  fisheries  of  the  coast  present  ah 
id>undant  variety  of  fopd.  Pheasants,  wood-cocks,  and 
pigeons  swarm  in  the  woods.  If  the  earthquakes  weie 
less  frequent  and  less  destructive,  and  if  the  water  of  Ae  ri- 
vers were  as  well  adapted  for  humbn  use  as  it  is  for  fer- 
tilizing the  fields,  there  would  be  nothing  to  desire  in  this 
isliuid,  which  in  other  respects  jvoduces  all  that  is  requi- 
ate  to  render  life  agreeable  ^. 

Formosa  has  a  Chinese  government  with  a  garrison  of  Towns. 
10,600  men,  but  its  audiority  is  limited  to  the  west  ^'®'^^*'^* 
ride.  The  rity  Tai-Ouati  is  populous  and  wealthy.  The 
istreets,  in  stnught  lines,  and  covered  with  awnings  for 
seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  to  protect  them  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  lined  with  storehouses  and  elegant 
fdiops,  where  silks,  porcelain,  varnished  and  other  wares, 

^  ValcDtyn,  Oud  uod  nkw  Ostindien,  t.  VI.  Description  de  Foraaose, 
p.  37,  40,  &c  Rechtoren,  dans  les  Voyages  de  la  Compagnie  Hbllandaise, 
V.  160,  &c     I.e  r.  MailU.    Ixttres  ^difiantes,  XIV.  ?S,  30. 
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BOOK  are  anranged  with  adminUe  art,  ao  aa  tb  give  the  appear- 
... Lance  of  so  many  chanmng  galleries,  would  be  ijl^lig^tful 


to  walk  in  if  less  crowded  with  paaaengers  ai|d  tietter 
paired.  This  city  is  defended  by  a  good  fortress,  wkic)i 
was  built  by  the  Dutch,  and  called  by  them  Fort  de  SSe- 
londia.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  deep,  but  the  en- 
trances of  it  are  extremely  narrow,  and  only  ei^t  or 
twelve  feet  deep^  Between  the  port  of  Tiu-Ouan  and 
the  coast  of  China,  the  little  archipelago  of  the  islands  of 
Pongou,  or  Fescadores  (i.  e.  fidiermen^s  idands)  aflbrds 
good  andiorage,  and  a  station  which,  with  a  suitabk  navy, 
m%ht  command  the  channel  of  Formosa. 

inhabUania.  The  savage  people  inhaHting  the  eastorn  and  mountain* 
ous  part  of  Formosa  acknowledge  no  regular  governments 
Resembling  in  complexion  and  features  the  Malaya  aad 
other  islanders  of  the  South  Sea,  they  speak  a  distinctkii. 
guage  from  all  that  we  are  acquainted  with".  There  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  several  indigenous  tnbes ;  and  in  particuluv 
according  to  Valentyn^s  account,  besides  an  olive-ccdoured, 
there  is  a  negro  race  of  gigantic  «se.  The  oottages  «xf 
the  Formosans  are  of  bamboo ;  they  have  articles  of  fiuw 
nitwe  and  utensils  formed  out  of  stages  leather.  Ac- 
cording to  other  travdilers,  they  have  in  their  huts  no 
chairs,  benches,  tables,  beds,  or  any  sort  of  funuture.    In 

Modt  of  the  middle  is  placed  a  sort  of  furnace  made  ot  earthy  and 
two  feet  high,  which  serves  them  for  cooking.  Thqr&edon 
com  and  on  game,  which  last  they  catch  by  hunting  on  foot, 
for  they  are  possessed  of  surprising  agility  and  swiftness. 
Their  only  bed  consists  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  a  particular 
tree  common  in  the  country.  Their  only  clothing  is  a 
single  piece  of  cloth,  with  which  they  cover  their  bodice 
from  the  middle  down  to  the  knees.  Thnr  ^n  n  Qov«r<- 
ed  with  indelible  marks  representing  trees,  amim^la^  gyg^ 
flowers  of  grotesque  forms ;  in  the  act  of  dedcing 


'  Piene  Nuyts»  Mtefi.  qui  Fonnofe«  dani  ValeBtjrn,  L^^  63.     Lettrts 
edifiant  I.  c 

*  M^moiici  lur  Formme,  dani  ks  AomIci  da  Voji^h,  VIII.  p^  3S7. 
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selveB  with  these  harbanan  marks  of  distiiiction,  they  in*  BOOK 
fliet  on  themaelTes  acute  pAin.  The  privily  of  wearing  ^*"*^^ 
them  isallowed  to  none  but  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
chief  persona  of  a  district,  have  surpassed  their  fellows  in 
nHDming  or  in  hynting.  All,  however,  have  the  privilege  of 
Mw*kf^ping  their  teeth,  and  of  wearing  bracelets,  collars,  and 
ear-migs.  In  the  north  endof  the  island,  where  theclimate  is 
alitlle  cooler,  thej  dress  themsetves  with  the  skins  of  stags 
killed  in  hunting,  which  they  make  up  into  a  kind  of  dress 
Without  sleeves;  and  their  cylindrical  caps  are  made  of 
banana  leaves.  They  worship,  though  with  little  cere-Sopenti. 
mony,  a  plurality  of  deities,  whose  priestesses  are  said  to 
fikrUd  the  women  from  bearing  children  till  they  are  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  take  the  most  revolting  means  of 
fKvention.  Though  we  know  few  particulars  of  their  su- 
perstitions, the  bridge  of  souls,  and  the  abyss  of  ordure  in- 
to which  they  throw  the  manes  of  the  wicked,  indicate 
amne  connexion  with  central  Asia  ".  A  century  ago,  some 
of  the  Formosaiis  preserved  traces  a£  the  Christian  reli- 
gionandof  the  Dutch  language,  which  they  had  learned  to- 
gedier  <*.  Their  mode  of  burying  the  dead  resembled  that 
irinch  is  practised  among  the  islanders  of  Oceanica.  The 
bodies  were  dried  and  remained  a  long  time  under  sheds.— 
We  now  return  to  contmental  China. 


The  most  considerable  of  the  southern  provinces  is  that  Pfovinee  of 
of  Quan-Ton,  to  the  south-west  of  Fou-Kien,  and  bounded  ^'»»-'^^ 
in  its  turn  on  the  south-west  by  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin. 
This  piovinoe  is  fertile  in  grain  and  all  kinds  of  firuits. 
It  contains  mines  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  tin  ;  also, 
pearls,  ivory,  and  odoriferous  woods,  which  are  applied  to 
all  sorts  of  wcnrk.  One  rare  production  pecidiar  to  this 
pcovinoe  is  the  tree  called  by  the  Portuguese  the  <^  iron 
tree  i"  it  resembles  iron  in  colour,  in  hardness,  and  in 
wriig^t;  it  sinks  in  water.     Quan-tcheou-fou,  which  we 


Uiif»  fiflat  fur  Fonnofe,  daiii  In  Vojagei  de  la  Comp.  V.  162. 
«  Lett.  «USant  XIV.  &U  ^9. 
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BOOK   caH  Canton,  the  capital  of  the  provuMxu  is  oneof  the  noiC 

TCX  TIT 

populous  and  wealthy  cities  of  China.     Its  harbour  m  the 


CaDton.  only  one  in  the  whole  empre  frequented  by  Eun^Mana. 
The  wall  by  which  it  is  inclosed  is  between  four  and  five 
miles  in  extait.  The  adjoining  plain  is  divenified  with 
arid  hills,  verdant  valleys,  snudl  towns,  vinngfci,  high 
towers,  temples,  and  houses  of  mandarins;  It  is  delight* 
fully  watered  by  lakes,  canals,  and  small  branches  of 
the  river  Ta,  covered  with  boats  and  jimks*  The  caty  .of 
Canton  contains  a  great  number  of  triumphal  •  avches  and 
temples  richly  ornamented  with  statues.  The  tfarai^  <^ 
passeiogers  in  the  streets  is  so  great  that  it  is  diflfeMk  to 
get  along.  There  are  few  Chinese  merchants  in-ea^.  cir- 
cumstances whose  families  live  in  the  same  place,  where 
their  business  is  conducted ;  they  are  lodged  either  in  the 
remote  suburbs  or  quite  in  the  country. 

Population.  The  population  of  Canton  is  estimated  by  Father  Xe* 
comte  at  a  million  and  a  half;  Duhalde  reduces  it  to  a 
.  million.  M.  Sonnerat  accuses  both  autlmcs  of  ridiculoua. 
exaggeration ;  he  asserts  that  he  baa,  with  the  assiataiioe 
of  several  Chinese,  ascertained  the  population  of  this,  city, 
and  found  it  to  be  oidy  75,000;  but  he  does  not  give  the 
particulars  of  his  calculation,  and  he  every  where  betca]^* 
too  strong  prejudices  against  the  Chinese  to  be  credited 
on  his  bare  assertion  i^.  The  companions  of  Captain  Cook^ 
learned  from  the  British  factors  established  at  Canton  a 
niunber  of  details,  which  seem  to  make  the  population  of 
the  city  and  suburbs  160,000.  The  inhabisanta  of  the 
sampoMy  or  boats,  which  are  40,000  in  number,  may  be 
100,000  at  most,  though  the  English  have  made  them 
much  more  numerous.  Thus  Canton  will  oontain  in  all 
S50,000  inhabitants,  ... 

■ 

* 

Macao.  We  shall  describe  the  trade  of  Canton  in  a  mofe  suitable 

place,  and  proceed  in  the  mean  time  with  ottr  topographic 
survey.     Macao,  a  Portuguese  establishment  on  a  little 

r  Sonnerat,  Voyage  aux  Indes,  t  II.  p.  24. 

1  Cook'8  Third  Voyage,  French  crantUcioo,  1. 1 V.  p.  503. 
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tongue  of  land  belonging  to  an  island,  has  nothing  left  of  AOOK 
its.  aacKiit  importance  but  the  name.  Three  or  four  hun.'  ^^'^^^' 
dated  negfo  soldiers  formed  its  whole  garrison  at  the  time 
of  Lord  Macartn^jr's  visit.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
amouiits  to  88^800  according  to  Renouard  de  Sainte  Croix, 
and' more  than  one  half  of  them  are  Chinese.  This  little 
comer  of  land  was  allowed  to  the  Portuguese  in  the  days 
of  their  power  and  enterprise ;  and  here,  for  a  long  time, 
they  carried  on  a  great  trade,  not  only  with  China,  which 
Bcarcely  any  other  nation  then  visited,  but  with  other 
oountries  of' eastern  Asia,  and  particularly  with  Japan  and 
Tonquin.  At  present  the  English  carry  on  the  trade  of 
Macao  in  the  name  of  the  Portuguese. 

A  group  of  rocks  near  one  of  the  highest  eminences  of  Grotto  of 
the  city  forms  a  cave  called  «  the  grotto  of  Camoens  ;**  as 
tradition  says  that  the  poet  of  that  name  composed  in  this 
place  his  celebrated  Lusiad.  An  English  inhabitant  of 
Macao  has  contrived  to  include  within  his  garden  wall 
this  picturesque  spot,  the  sacred  retreat  of  misfortune 
and  of  genius. 

■  The  Larron  islands,  near  to  Macao,  are  always  filled  i*ie«  de 
with  pirates,  who  frequently  carry  oflF  the  small  Chinese 
craft  employed  in  the  constant  trade  between  Macao  and 
Oanton.  A  small  European  force  could  easily  extirpate 
these  pirates,  but  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  government  to 
get  rid  of  them  are  fruitless,  in  consequence  of  a  connec- 
tion which  they  keep  up  with  rebellious  and  discontented 
persons  of  the  interior. 

The  southern  point  of  the  province  of  Quan-tong  and  isle  of 
of  continental  China  projects  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  **"*"* 
peninsula  towards  the  isle  of  Hainan,  which  belongs  to 
this  government,  except  when  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
This  island  has  a  superficial  extent  of  14,000  square 
miles.  The  north  part  is  a  flat  and  level  country ; 
the  south  filled  with  high  mountains.  The  air  is  un- 
healthy, and  the  water,  unless  previously  boiled,  cannot 
be  used  without  injury.  But  numerous  rivers,  and  fre- 
quent rains  at  fixed  seasons  of  the  year,  make  the  fields 
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BOOK  fertile  in  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and,  above  all,  in  rioe, 
XLIII,  ^f  ^hich  the  inhabitants  often  raise  two  crops  in  a  year. 


The  capital  Kioun-tcheou-fou  is  situated  on  a  promon* 
tory,  and  the  vessels  anchor  close  under  the  walla. 

The  natives  are  genially  ugly,  of  low  statnre  and  oc^ 
per  complexion ;  their  hair  is  passed  through  a  ring  on 
the  fordiead.  They  go  almost  naked.  The  womoi,  by 
way  of  heighteniog  their  attractions,  draw  a  number  of 
blue  lines  with  indigo  from  the  eyes  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  {ace.  Both  sexes  wear  gold  aAd  alver  bucUes  attadw 
ed  to  the  ears.  They  are  armed  with  bows  and  anows, 
but  they  are  more  dextrous  in  the  use  of  a  kind  of  cutlass. 
This  is  the  only  tool  which  they  employ  in  carpentry,  and 
for  clearing  away  the  trees  and  bushes  which  obstruct 
their  way  in  traversing  the  forests. 
Mnenli.  Besides  the  gold  mines  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  there 
are  several  coloured  boles  in  the  north  which  are  canned 
to  Canton  for  colouring  the  porcelain.  The*  best  wood, 
both  for  perfume  and  for  carving,  comes  from  the  moun- 
Pndoui  ^Ains  of  Hainan.  The  most  valuable  of  these  woods,  next 
^^^^^  to  the  eagle-wood,  is  that  which  the  Europeans  call  rose- 
wood, or  violet-wood.  There  is  also  a  yellow  wood  of 
remarkable  beauty,  and  which  has  the  character  of  being 
incorruptible.  This  is  formed  into  small  columnar  pieces, 
Paul  whiph  are  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  There  is  a  pearl  fishery 
s^^^'  on  the  shores.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  have  the  art  of 
making  the  muscle  secrete  the  juice  which  hardens  into 
that  precious  substance.  When  the  muscle,  coming  up  to 
the  surface,  opens  its  shell,  a  piece  of  packthread  is  intro- 
duced, to  which  pearl  balls  are  attadlied ';  according  to 
others,  they  introduce  a  piec6  of  brass  wire,  and  the 
wounded  animal  covers  these  foreign  substances  with  a  juice 
which  hardens  into  mother-of-pearl,  or  even  true  pearls*. 
Similar  practices  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancients' ;  and 

>  Mom,  of  Uie  Acad,  of  ScieoMs  of  ScocUiola]»  XXXIV.  p.  80»  (Goinm 
tnnaladoii.) 

•  Fahriditt,  Lettm  tottei  de  Londiei,  p^  104. 

» PhUoMnt  Vic  ApoUoD.  IIL  57.  edit.  Olew.  p.  138.  Ttetxii*  vwior. 
1.  II.  Ngm.  375.     Gesncr,  Hisu  Natur.  IV,  S34. 
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UaokisfMi  nnounoedv  hidf  s*  o^ntuky  ago^  that  ke  had  BOOK 
found  out  the'  s^cfet  of  ituJcii^^  nnisdes  pioduee  peorb*.  ' 


The  proTince  of  Cantoh  ik  separated  from'  that  of 
Kiangufii  bj  the  great  mountain  ddled  Mi-tin,  on  whidi  Pnvnea  of 
a  road  b  fomed^  which  goes  three  miles  along  a  mdat  '*^'"* 
frightftil  predpioe.  There  is  a  temple  in  the  place  ccmse^ 
crated  to  the  memory  of  the  mandarin  under  who«e  ord^rlB 
this  work  was  executed;  The  passage  is  thronged  like 
the  streets  of  a  large  dty. 

Passing  the  mountains,  we  discover  beautiful  valleys  and 
well  cuitivaited  fields:  But  this  ferUle  province  produccib 
scarcely  any  overplus  of  rice  above  what  is  required'fbr 
the  siqiport  of  its  numeibus  inhalntants.  The  latter  havfe 
the  character  of  bdng  rigid  economists,  and  their  mean 
avarice  subjects  them'to  the  raillery  of  the  Chinese  of  the 
other  provinces.  The  laken  and  rivers  are  full  of  salmon, 
trout,  and  stiurgeon.  The  mountains  are  dther  clothed 
with  wood,  or  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  plants,  and 
their  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin.  Very  fine 
8tu£b  are  manufactured  here,  and  the  rice  wine  of  this 
country  b  highly  delicate  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese. 
The  province  is  principally  celebrated  for  the  fine  porcelain 
made  at  King-t^tching.  This  place  is  conadered  as  aTowni. 
subordinate  town ;  yet  the  missionaries  give  it  a  million  of 
inhabitants.  They  reckon  not  quite  so  many  in  Nan- 
tchtog-fou,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

Porcelain  is  the  leading  article  of  commerce  inthispoieebiii. 
quarter.     Indeed  the  true  porcelain  is  made  nowhere  else. 
Thkt  which  is  made  at  Canton,  in  the  province  of  Fou- 
kien,  and  some  other  places,  is  not  so  much  valued  in 
China  as  common  stone-ware  is  in  Europe. 

The  vast  province  of  Hou*quang  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Pnmnoe 
kingdom:  the  river  Yang-tse-kiang  passes  through  it-^^^' 
The  greater  part  of  the  province  is  a  flat  country^  divided 

<*  SchkHzer,  Cone«|Mmd«no,  oUi.  XL.  p.  t5t. 


BOOK   bylak^  aad  watered  with  nvm,wbUi  fro  8b^ 
^^^^^   immenae  quantities  of  CTceUeht  fish,  and  firequeated  by. 
numberless  flocks  of  aquatic  birds.    The  cattle  which  aie 
fed  on  the  produce  of  the  fields  are  prodigious  in  number. 
Eyeiy  sort  of  grain  and  of  fruit  grows  here,  particularij 
oranges  and  citrcNis  in  all  thar  varieties.     This  province 
is  ccmsidered  as  the  granary  of  the  empire.     It  has  its 
mines  of  iron,  Un,  and  other  metals,  and  gold  is  obtained 
from  the  sand  of  its  mountain. torraits. 
TowDf.  Vou»tchang-fou,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  afanost 

the  central  point  of  China.  In  extent  it  comes  iiear  to 
Paris.  It  derives  an  immense  profit  from  its  manufrctuBe 
of  bamboo  pi^r.  Hang*yang«£>u  is  separated  from  Vou- 
tchittig'iou  by  the  Kiang.  It  also  is  a  laj^  and  very 
commc^fcial  town.. 

The  strong  city;  of  Ein-tcheovk-fbu  is  considered  aa  <Hie 
of  the  keys  of  the  empire.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-west, 
at  the  bottom. of  the  mountains. 

Province  of  ^tom  this  fortress  we  may  take  an  excursion  ncHrthward 
^"^^  into  the  province  of  Honan.  The  mildness  of  the  dimale 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  render  this  province  a  deli|^t- 
ful  country,  and  the  Chinese  call  it  the  garden  of  their  em- 
pi^.  They  bdieve  that  this  was  the  province  in  whidi 
Fo-Hi,  the  founder  of  their  mcmarchy,  established  his  court 
The  air  is  certainly  both  temperate  and  salubrious.  Pro- 
ductions of  all  kinds  come  forward  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. Fields  of  wheat  and  rice,  pastures,  delicious  fr^t 
trees  of  every  sort,  and  numbers  of  cattle,  form  almost 
the  whole  scenery  of  this  rich  country,  which, is  almost 
all  level  except  in  the  west,  where  we  find  mountains  that 
are  covered  over  with  forests. 

TowiM.  Cai-song-fou  is  a  large,  wealthy,  and  populous  city  on  the 

river  Honan,  in  alow  situation,  inferior  to  the  level  of 

^  g  ^  0  9 

the  river.  Hence,  though  dykes  are  bpilt  to  protect  it 
from  inundations,  it  is  very  much  exposed  to  danger.  In 
1640  the  emperor  ordered  one  of  the  dykes  to  be  cut,  in  or- 
der to  destroy  a  rebel  prince  who  had  fortified  himself  in 
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tliis '  placed'  in  consequence  of  which  900)000  persons  were   BOOK 
drowned.      In   foriner   iito^  'thfe  danese  r^weife  wtepte  XMif. 
enough  to  consider  Honan-fou  as*  the  c^tre  of  the 'worlds 
because  at  thai  tini^  it  was  in  th^  heart  of  their  empire. 

The  city  of  Tii^-fou-Hien  is  fimions  for  the  tower  AttroDomi. 
erected  by  the  celebrated  Tchou-kong,  where  he  wad  in*^  *®''*^'" 
the  practice  of  observing  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 
There  is  still  an' instrument  in  tides  place  which  in  saiii'  to' 
have  been  used  by  him  for  taking  the  ahadbwr  of  Ae  sim 
at  mld^y,  in  order  to  find  out  the  elevation  of.the'^pole  '. 
He.  lived  neaarly  a  thousand  years  belbte  the  Christiah  era; 
and  the  Chinese  ascribe  to  himtiieinvention  of  the  mail- 
nei^s  compass.. 

'  Let  us  now  examine  the  north-west  portion  of  Chiim.  ProTinee  of 
Hhe  province  of  fihaasi  is  one  of  the  smallest ;'  it  isliound-  ^''^ 
ed  on  the  east  by  the  Pe*tche-li.     The  great  walV  is  its 
boundary  on  the  side  of  Mongolia  on  the  north.  '.  The 
Chinese  history  bears  that  this  was  the  province  in  which 
the  first  inhabitants  of  China  fixed  their  abode.     The  cli* 
male  is  pleasant  and  -  heakhy.      The  country,  though 
mouxitainous,  is  fertile  in  millet,  in  oom»  and  above  all  in 
grapes,  of  which  the  Chinese  might  no  doubt  make  excel-  * 
lent  wine  if  they  chose,  but  they  prefer  drying  them  as 
nnsins. 

'  '  This  province  contains  porphyry,  marble,  jasper  of  va- 
nous  colours,  and  a  blue  mineral  with  which  they  colour 
their  pbrcelain.  In  every  quarter  there  are  rery  abund* 
ant  mines,  saline  lakes  from  which  salt  is  obtained,  and 
mineral  waters. 

:  The  capital,  Tai-yuen-fou,  was  once  a  beautiful  city.  Towns,  &c 
full  of  palaces  inhabited  by  princes  of  the  imperial  blood 
of  Tai-mingotchao ;  but  these  fine  buildings  have  gone  to 
ruin.  Carpets  similar  to  those  of  Persia  and  Turkey  are 
werooght  here.  Iron  wares  are  also  made,  and  form  a 
prominent  article  of  commerce.     Tim  ancient  and  popii- 

*  MaiDa,  HisU  de  la  Chine,  I.  319.  compare  with  De  Guignes,  jiuir.  in  the  ' 
Annalet  det  Voyages,  &c.  VIII.  165. 
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HOOK  lolu  cky  ifl  abenC  eig^t  mileB  in  caciwiferopce.    Cte  the 
^^^^^'  nciriilKiuriMg  "MWtttaJTis  thcge  ^  beaolaful  aepukhras  «f 


BiarUe  nd  hewn  stones  trinnqphal  arches,  sUtues  of  he- 
roej^ud  of  lixmsyhonesi  and  other  aniHials;  and  the  whole 
laeneireled  with  a  lavestof  old  oypfeMCt  planted  in  mutu- 
ally  inteneoting  rows* 

Profince  oT  SHiuHM  IS  tho  laigest  pfowice  of  CSiioa.  It  is  oenter- 
^^^'^  ninouBi  with  MongotiBy  the  KahilnlrB  of  Hoho-Nofy  and 
the  Sifans.  The  tempetalnte  is  miUL  Here  for  many 
ages.the  empercBs  mnded.  The  inhabitants  of  this  pio- 
innos  aie  abronger,  braver,  and  mote  handsomely  £dkm- 
ed  than  the  other  Chinese:  its  soldiery  has  al#ay» 
beoi  oomparatiyely  formidable.  It  produces  many  me- 
dicinal plants*  A  great  quantity  of  cattle,  and  partku- 
lariy  of' mules,  &ed  on  its  moimtains.  Wheat  and  miilet 
grow  with  such  prompitude,  that  in  winter  the  f acoMrs 
turn  in  the  sheep  upon  the  com  fields  to  keep  down  it^ 
hixurianoe,  and>their  giowtb  is  renewed  with- fresh  vigour 
in  the  spring.  In  the  n«|^bonriiood  of  Lin-tao-fon, 
and  about  the  fountain  of  the  Si&ns,  are  found  wild 
oxen,  and  aooosding  to  report,  a  q>eines  of  the  tiger  y. 
Townt,  ftc  Si^ngan-fott,  thecapital  of  that  province,  isyiKKt  to  Pe- 
kin,  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  cities  of  Chona.  Its^walls 
are  eleven  miles  in  extent  Some  of  the  gates  are  magni- 
ficent and  uncommonly  lofty.  An  old  palace  is  still  to  be 
seen,  which  was  the  residence  of  its  ancient  kings.  IntUs 
city  the  principal  Mantchoo  troops  destined  to  the  dCi* 
Nestorian  &nce  of  the  north  of  Ohina  are  stataoned*  In  1685  there 
moDumcet.  ^^g  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  dig^ng  the  fiNindi^ 
tions  of  a  houses  a  marble  slab  containing  jm  inscription 
in  Chinese  characters,  together  with  wosds  in  the  Syriac 
language,  and  a  cross  casved  ontthe  top.  SeveBal  of  the 
learned  have  laboured  to  discover  the  "»^»«"*>g  of  the 
words  and  figures.  There  are  azty«two  marks  in  Chinese 
characters,  divided  into  twenty-nine  columns ;  they 

'  Dnhaldf,  I.  p.  tU. 
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of  a  trefttiae  on  aitibks  «f  fakh,  tiogether  with  tone  points  BOOK 
of  chuich  dileipUne.  It  containii  at  the.aame  time  ibi  ^^^^^' 
Bamea  of  ouperon  or  kinga  yAo  faroured  tke  preaching 
ci  Chriatianity  when  introduced  in  thQ  year  of  Cliiiat 
6S5  by  Neatoxian  mkakmanes  from  Persia  and  Syrian 
These  Nestoriana  had  still  many  churdies  in  China  in  the 
time  of  Marco  Polo»  about  the  year  130(^^ 

The  extKaaaitf  of  the  province  of  Shen^si,  which  ad^ 
▼ancea  to  the  north-weat  in  a  peninsular  jEnrm  between  the 
country  of  the  Mongols  and  that  of  the  Kahnuks  of  Hohx>> 
Nor,  is  called  the  district  (in  ChmeaeJbH)  of  Eanteheon  Dittrict  of 
or  Kansou.     The  miaaionanea  seaieely  mention  it^  but  Sir  ^*°^'''*^' 
George  Staunton  makes  it  a  province. 

Directing    our    course    to    the   south*  west  we   enter  Province  of 
S^tfihuen.     This  province  yields  to  few  others  in  the^^"^"*"' 
empire  either  in  size  or  rich  productions :  it  was  at  one 
time  desolated  by  the  ware  of  the  Tartars^  but  it  has  been 
subsequently  re^improved.  The  great  river  Yang-^tse-kiang' 
passes  tlurough  it  and  di£Fuses  fertility  on  every  hand.    The 
inhabitants  cultivate  silk,  wine,  wheat,  and  fruit  in  abund- 
ance.    It  contains  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  quichslver.     It  is 
fiunous  fcNT  its  amber,  its  sugar  canes,  its  excellent  magnets, 
and  lazulitea  of  the  finest  blue.     Its  horses  are  in  request, 
being  very  handsome  and  spirited,  thoi^h  small. 

Tching-tou-fou,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  one  of  Towns,  &c. 
the  finest  cities  of  the  empire,  but  having  been  destroyed  in 
die  civil  wan  of  1646,  along  with  whole  provinces,  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour ;  yet  it  is  a  very  popu- 
loos  and  thriving  place  of  trade.  Its  position  is  delightful- 
ly situated  oa  an  island  formed  by  several  rivers. 

Long-4igan-fou  has,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  on 
the  frontier  of  Tartary,  always  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  the  province.  It  is  defended 
by  several  fortresses,  more  necessary  in  former  times  than 
now. 

*  Ahaies  de'  Semedo,  Historic  de  la  China.  Ixoomte,  Mteioir.  I.  143. 
Dahaldot  &c. 
'  Mareo  Polo,  de  Reb.  Orient.  II.  61,  64.  I.  62. 
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BOOK       On  the  soutlveftst  we  oome  to  a  province  which  is  ac- 
XLIIL  |uK>wledged  to  be  iU.peopled  and  iU-cuItivated.     It  is  fiU- 


Province  of  ed  With  inaccessible  mountains,  which  have  lonir  serred  as 
chwu.  ^  retreat  to  independent  hoides  called  Seng-imaosse.  The 
emperors  have  at  different  times  attempted  to  people  this 
•provinoey  by  sending  to  it  whole  colonies ;  but  these  efforts 
seem  to  have  been  hitherto  unavailing :  the  tribes  belong- 
ing to  it  are  unable  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  nume- 
rous garrisons  established  in  the  country ;  and  the  court  is 
4)bljged  to  supply  them  from  the  imperial  treasury.  The 
*  mountains  contain  mines  of  gold,  silver,'  copper,  tin, 
-and  mexcury.  The  copper  oi  winch  the  small  current 
coin  of  the  empire  is  made,  is  partly  obtained  from  this 
quarter.  It  produces  the  best  horses  in  China.  It  has 
no.  silk,  but  that  defect  is  supplied  by  stuffs  made  from 
a  plant  <reaembling  hemp,  which  are  weU  adapted  for  sum- 
mcsr  wear.  ' 
Towni,  &c  Koei-yang«^ou,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  one  of 
the  smallest  cities  in  China,  being  only  about  two  miles  in 
circumference.  The  houses  are  partly  of.  earth  and  part- 
ly of  brick.  Se*tchou-fou  is  a  .town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,,  though  the  least  rude  of  any  in  the  same  province, 
Jive  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  branches  of 
Jcnowledge.  Th^  go  barefooted,  and  walk  over  the 
rocks  with  surprising  celerity. 

Province  of     To  the  south  of  this  wild  province,  we  find  diat  of 
Quang-ri.    Qua^g^^  which  is  not  one  of  the  best  peopled  in  China. 
•It  produces  rice  in  such  abundance  that  the  province  oi 
-Canton  is  supplied  from  it  for  six  months  in  the  year. 
Yet  it  is  only  raised  advantageoudly  in  the  piiuns  of  the 
south,  where  the  air  is  mildest.     The  north  presents  no- 
thing to  the  view  but  an  uncultivated  soil,  and  mountains 
covered  witli  thick  forests. 

In  this  province  there  are  mines  of  all  sorts  of  metals, 
particularly  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment prohibits  individuals  from  opening  them.    It 
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produces  cinhamon  of  stronger  and  sweeta:;  flaVQur   dum   BOOK 
that  of  Ceylon.  ^XLUL 

Quei-ling-fou,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Eift-  In 
this  country  are  found  the  best  stones  employed  by  the 
men  of  letters  in  making  their  ink.  Marco  Polo  say ^ 
that  he  saw  in  that  coimtfy  birds  which,  instead  of*  fea- 
thers, had  hair  like  that  of  the  cat  ^  These  9te  the  birds 
called  the  silk  bird. 

The  people  of  Quan-si  are  reckoned  barbarians  by  the 
Clunese,  because  their  manners  have  a  oei^n  uncouth-, 
ness  very  different  from  the  inild  and  ceremonious  de- 
portment of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

In  the  south-west  comer  we  find  the  parovinee  of  Yi 


one  of  the  richest  in  the  empire,  adjoining  the  kingdoms  ^""'■^ 
of  Ava,  Pegu,  Laos,  and  Tonquin.  It  is  all  intersected 
by  rivers,  and  the  air  is  extremely  temperate.  The  moun- 
tains contain  mines  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  precious  stones, 
especially  rubies,  and  the  marble  called  figure  stone,  which 
when  polished  represents  in  varied  colours  scenery  of 
mountains,  flowers,  trees,  and  ruins.  It  produces  small 
but  vigorous  horses,  and  deer  no  larger  than  our  common 
dogs.  Perhaps  these  are  the  Cervus  axis.  The  inhabi- 
tants, though  hardy  and  stout,  are  mild  and  afiable,  and 
have  a  remarkable  aptness  in  learning  the  sciences.  The 
nation  which  formerly  took  the  lead  in  this  province  was  Nation  of 
called  the  Lo-los,  and  was  governed  by  various  sovereigns.  ^^^ 
After  long  wars  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
it,  the  Chinese  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  on  the  Lo- 
los  nobility  all  the  honours  of  Chinese  mandarins,  with 
the  right  of  hereditary  succession,  on  condition  of  their 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  governor  of 
the  province,  receiving  from  the  emperor  title-deeds  to 
their  estates,  and  doing  no  public  act  without  his  con- 
sent. The  Lo-los  are  not  inferior  in  stature  to  the  Chi- 
nese, and  are  more  inured  to  fatigue  ;  they  speak  a  difler- 
ent  language;  and  their  writing,  as  well  as  their  religion,  re- 

i»  Marco  Polo,  de  Reb.  Orient.  II.  68. 
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BOOK  araables  that  oi  the  bonieB  of  Pegu  and  Ava.  These 
^^^^''  bonzes  have  built  in  the  north  of  Tunnan  large  temfdefi, 
different  from  those  of  the  Chinefle.  The  nobility  of  the 
Loi-los  claim  absolute  authority  orer  the  peqple^  who  be- 
have towards  them  with  the  most  piofound  submission* 
Towni*  Ac.  We  have  little  knowledge  of  the  towns  of  Yunnan.  It 
is  asserted  diat  the  capital^  Yutman^^finit  built  on  the  banks 
of  a  broad  and  deep  lake,  has  long  been  the  residence  of  a 
prince  subject  to  the  Chinese.  It  contains  manufactures 
of  satin  and  of  carpets.  Its  trade  in  metals  is  nfecessunly 
great.  Tching-kiang-fou  is  another  place  on  the  side  of 
a  lake,  in  a  picturesque  situaition.  Vouting-fou  is  one  of 
the  frontier  bulwarks  of  the  emjnre. 
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FAUT  III. 

PcliHcal  and  Qin$ral  View  of  the  Nation. 

A  MOST  extennve  field  woul4  still  remain,  if  we  wished  to   ^^^ 
enter  into  all  the  researches  which  are  requisite  for  a  com- 


plete description  of  the  political  state  of  China.  But  these 
details,  however  well  adapted  for  a  monographic  or  statis- 
tical work,  are  not  suited  to  the  narrow  compass  of  a  com- 
pendious uniyersal^system  of  geography.  This  is,  besides, 
a  subject  which  has  too  often  exerased  the  sagacity  of  Eu- 
ropeans without  ultimate  satisfaction.  We  do  not  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  solve  questions  by 
which  even  those  who  have  visited  this  wngular  country 
find  themselves  embarrassed.  For  this  double  reason  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  summary  view. 

In  features,  and  the  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  the  Fhjaopio. 
Chinese  approach  to  the  great  race  of  the  Mongols.  The^g^,^ 
head  is  almost  quadrangular,  the  nose  short  without  being 
flattened,  the  complexion  yellow,  the  beard  thin;  the  oblique 
direction  of  the  eyes  is  more  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
Chinese  and  their  colonies,  such  as  the  Japanese  and  Co- 
reans.  A  rendence  for  many  ages  under  a  milder  climate 
has  conferred  on  this  race,  since  their  arrival  from  Central 
Asia,  a  particular  character,  and  rendered  their  counten- 
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BOOK  ances  handsomer,  though  it  has  weakened  their  expression. 
•  There  is,  undoubtedly,   a  great  difference  between  the 


southern  and  the  northern  Chinese,  between  the  inhabits 
ants  of  the  mountains,  those  of  the  plains,  and  those  of 
the  maritime  districts.  In  colour  we  know  there  are  great 
varieties ;  but  we  have  not  sufficient  information  to  enable 
IS  to  trace  the  successive  shades  bj  which  the  rough  Kal- 
muk  is  separated  from  the  polished  inhabitant  of  Can- 
ton. 

Chinese  A  Chinese  female  becomes  rain  of  her  beauty  in  pro- 

portion  to  the  smallness  of  her  eyes,  the  protuberance  of 
her  lips,  the  lankness  and  blackness  of  her  hair,  and  the 
extreme  smallness  of  her  feet.  This  last  qualification  com- 
pletes the  idea  of  beauty.  In  order  to  confer  on  them  this 
high  perfection,  their  feet  are  carefully  swathed  as  tight 
as  possible  in  their  youth,  so  that  when  grown  up  they 
seem  to  totter  rather  than  to  walk  *.  Among  the  men,  cor- 
pulence, as  a  symptom  of  an  easy  life,  commands  a  certain 
degree  of  respect,  and  men  of  thin  forms  pass  for  persons 
void  of  talent  ^  People  of  quality  allow  the  nails  of  their 
fingers  to  grow.  The  hair  of  the  head  and  of  the  beaid 
is  stained  black. 

Dcepstitiii.  Considered  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  we  sooji  perceive 
that  the  Chinese  possess  the  usual  virtues  ^nd.  vices  of  the 
slave,,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant  A  despotism 
of  the  most  absolute  kind  has  either  acquired  or  preserv- 
ed for  China  the  external  forms  of  patriarchal  govern- 
ment. But,  the  sovereigns  having  neglected  military  dis* 
cipline,  frequent  revolutions  occurred  in  former  times,  till 
at  last  the  country  fell  under  the  power  of  foreign  con- 
querors, the  Mantchoos.  From  that  period  the  whip 
of  the  Tartar  has  been  conjoined  with  the  paternal  rod 
by  which  China  was  previously  governed.  The  only 
institution  tending  to  limit  the  royal  power,  b  one 
by  which  the  mandarins  and  the  tribunal^  are  allowed 

«  Mactrtney,  If.  299,  Atbw,  pi. .11. 
0 1>  Giiisnes,  I.  397.  II.  157,  iS9, 
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emperor  on  th6  errors  of  his  goyemment.     Under  a  vir-   ^       ' 
tuoua'  prince,  this  liberty  has  often  been  followed  by  the 
most  salutary  consequences.— >The  emperor  is  styled  the 
sacred  son  of  heaven,  sole  ruler  of  the  earth,  the  great  f&« 
ther  of  his  people.     Offerings  are  made  to  his  imaire  and  Adoration 

.  .  ^^  of  the  •ovc- 

to  his  throne  ;  his  person  is  adored ;  his  people  prostrate  ^^^ 
themsdives  in  his  presence ;  the  noblemen  of  his  courts 
when  addressed  by  him  and  receiving  his  orders,  must 
bend  the  knee ;  every  thing  around  him  participates  in  the 
idolatry  which  is  lavished  on  his  person.     His  numerous 
concubines,  and  the  eunuchs  to  whose  charge  they  are  com- 
mitted, not  unfirequently  reign  in  his  name.     lYhen  this 
demi^god  goes  abroad,  all  the  Chinese  take  care  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses.     Whoever'  is  found  in  his 
way  is  exposed  to  instant  death,  unless  he  turns  his  back, 
or  lies  flat  with  his  face  on  the  ground.     All  the  shops  by 
which  the  emperor  is  to  pass  must  be  shut,  and  this  prince 
never  goes  out  without  being  preceded  by  two  thousand 
lictors .  carrying  chains,  axes,  and  various  other  instru- 
ments characteristic  of  eastern  despotism. 

The  different  civil  and  military  appointments  are  filled  Mdndarinib 
by  nine  classes  of  officers  which  the  Europeans  caQ  man-> 
darins.  The  power  of  the  mandarin  is  fully  as  absolute 
as  that  of  the  sovereign  from  whom  he  derives  his  authority. 
An  officer  of  this  description  entering  a  city,  can  order  any 
person  whom  he  chooses  to  be  arrested,  and  to  die  under 
his  hand,  and  no  one  can  venture  to  undertake  his  de* 
fence^  He  is  preceded  by  a  hundred  executioners,  who^ 
with  a  sort  of  yell,  announce  his  approach.  Should  any 
one  forget  to  retire  to  the  side  of  the  wall,  he  is  maukd 
with  whips  of  chains  or  rods  of  bamboo.  The  mandarin 
himself,  however,  in  his  turn,  is  not  secured  against  the 
punishment  of  flogging*  For  the  slightest  prevarication 
the  emperor  will  order  the  bastinado  ^. 

These  mandarins  are  far  from  beinff  what  Voltaire  re-  MUtakw 

®  on  the 
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MOK  preaeDts  tbem»  philosophers  occupied  with  contemplatioiis 
^^^^*  on  the  beauties  of  natural  religion,  who^  raised  aboTe  hu- 
man passions,  watch  with  fatherly  care  over  the  frailer 
virtue  of  their  brethren.  They  are  not  a  set  of  patriots 
who  guard  with  int^;rity,  and  defend  with  eiiei:^,  the 
sacred  trust  of  libeity  and  public  justice.  They  are  no- 
thing else  than  the  satellites  of  an  absolute  despot.  Bad- 
ly paid,  they  support  themselves  by  the  produce  of  their 
vexatious  exactions. 
StMdiocM       The  ptetended  wisdam  of  the  Chinese  laws  may  becha- 

nf  tlvi  laws. 

racterised  in  few  words.  It  consists  in  good  regulations 
of  police,  and  ine  discourses  on  morality.  The  emperor 
never  alters  the  laws,  because  they  leave  the  absdute  pow- 
er in  his  hands.  The  mandarins  have  equally  little  incli- 
nation to  alter  them,  because  they  invest  them  with  abso- 
lute authority  over  the  pec^le.  There  are  courts  where, 
in  point  of  form,  complaints  may  be  brought  against  su- 
periors, but  under  the  full  certainty  of  the  oomplainer  bong 
punished  for  his  audiacity.  There  is  no  disunion  among 
the  aristocracy,  because,  while  they  hold  the  lod  over  the 
heads  of  the  multitude,  they  see  the  imperial  lash  waving 
Tynauf  over  their  own.  The  despotism  of  the  Mantchoo  sove- 
•nd  aUTeiy.  j^jgjj  keeps  that  of  the  grandees  in  order,  and  obliges 
them  to  remain  united.  There  is  no  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  people ;  they  have  no  courage^  though  much  cun- 
ning ;  they  find  it  safer  to  preserve  a  part  of  their  precious 
property  by  grovelfing  at  the  feet  (tf  their  masters,  than 
to  risk  the  loss  of  the  whole  in  order  to  obtain  their  U- 
berty.  Besides,  thiey  have  scarcely  a  motive  to  rebel ; 
though  robbed  by  their  superiors,  they  are  suffered  to  rob 
in  their  turn,  by  using  Mse  weights,  and  disguising  their 
goods.  Justice  is  ill  administered,  but  that  is  only  to  those 
who  are  foolish  enough  to  neglect  paying  the  expected 
price.  Thus  the  rich  man  is  content,  and  the  poor  is  kept 
down.  It  often  happens  that  the  peasantry,  on  the  point 
of  starving,  betake  themselves  to  highway  robbery.  These, 
unless  too  strong  to  be  overpowered,  are  hung.  When 
they  beat  the  armies  sent  against  them,  negociaticns  and 
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hauftts.  From  this  sonroe  the  goTernors  s^metiineii  de-  ^^'^^- 
live  a  little  revenue.  Ift  Abort,  all  the  notions  of  a  Chi- 
nese from  his  infimcy  are  directed  to  a  single  point,  obe- 
dienoe^  The  sacred  nature  <tf  social  rank  is  pcqietuallyCeveiuoniei. 
impressed  on  bis  mind  by  innumerable  ceremonies;  at 
every  step  he  makes  a  bow ;  erery  jArase  that  he  utters 
must  be  a  compliment  Not  a  word  can  he  address  to  a 
superior  withcfut  celling  to  mind  bis  own  utter  insignifi- 
cance. But  the  great  secret  of  Chinese  policy,  and  the 
very  basis  of  the  empire,  is  to  be  found  in  an  institution 
which  in  some  measure  deprives  the  inhabitants  of  the 
power  of  formii^  new  thmigfats,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
liberty  of  expressing  them  by  means  of  external  charac- 
ters corresponding  to  the  words  of  their  language.  Such  Written 
is  the  effect  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  writing.  It  has  been  ^^ 
compared,  though  not  with  much  propriety,  to  the  hieto- 
glyphical  or  figured  language  of  the  Egyptians  ^  It  can 
cmly  be  compared  to  those  (iyirt^ms  of  pasigraphy,  or  Uni- 
versal character,  by  which  sotne  wrong-headed  persons  in 
Europe  have  brought  on  themselves  universal  ridicule.  If 
all  the  fundamental  or  generally  necessary  ideas  are  ar- 
iBQged  in  a  certain  order;  if  under  these  generating  ideas  all 
^ose  others  are  classed  which  are  furnished  by  common 
language,  or  which  occur  to  the  judgment  of  the  contriver; 
if  each  of  the  leading  ideas  has  a  representative  sign ;  if 
this  sign  is  arbitrary,  rude,  and  whimsical ;  if  these  signs, 
eleVated  to  the  rank  of  the  true  keys  of  the  language,  are 
made  the  constant  basis  of  signs  equally  abstract  and  arbi- 
trary to  denote  the  subordinate  idea ;  this  system  will  give 
«s  a  perfect  picture  of  the  learned  language  of  China.  Its 
keys%  214  in  number,  and  iUs  derivative  signs,  amounting 
to  80,000,  do  not  express  words  but  ideas.     They  are 

*  FoamonC,  Mcditit*  Siaies,  p.  73. 
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v??^   addressed  solely  to  the  eye  and  the  memory.     They  never 

L  excite  the  imagination ;  and  not  a  hundredth  part  of  them 

have  any  corresponding  vocal  expression.  The  beanty  of 
a  Chinese  poem  consists  in  not  admitting  of  being  read 
aloud ' ;  and  the  eminent  litertwti  of  that  country  conduct 
their  disputes  by  describing  in  the  air,  with  their  fSuifi,  dia- 
racters  which  do  not  correspond  to  any  word  in  the  lan- 
guage which  they  speak  ^.  .  . 
Smuigr*^  The  spoken  langu^je  of  the  Chinese  is  composed  of  mo- 
nosyllables,  and  scarcely  contains  850  terms  which  a  Eu- 
ropean can  distinguish  from  one  another ;  but  the  Chi- 
nese can,  by  various  inflections  of  the  voice,  distinguish  a 
much  greater  number.  Thus  the  word  tchoonj  varied  by 
intonation,  signifies  "  a  master,^  «  a  pig,"  «  a  kitchen," 
"  a  pillar,"  "  an  old  woman,"  "  a  slave,"  "  a  prisoner," 
«  liberal,"  or,  "  to  proCBUie."  Notwithstanding  this  con- 
trivance, the  very  same  sound  often  answers  to  several  cha- 
racters and  several  ideas ;  pe  short,  for  example,  agnifies 
«  north,"  "  white,"  «  cypress,"  "  a  hundred,"  and  many 
things  besides.  The  syntax  also  is  barbarously  meagre ; 
declensions  and  conjugations  are  wanting,  and  their  place 
is  supplied  by  puerile  circumlocutions.  The  written  or 
learned  language  rejects  these  aids  entirely ;  it  places  a 
number  of  characters  together,  and  leaves  the  reader  to 
judge  of  their  mutual  relations.  This  obscure  brevity, 
dryness,  monotony,  and  poverty,  which  render  the  lan- 
guage in  a. literary  point  of  view  so  coutemptible,  prove 
at  the  same  time  its  antiquity  and  its  purity.  It.  might, 
without  much  improbability,  be  regarded  as  the  primitive 
origin  of  the  Thibetian  and  Annamitic  languages. 

This  institution,  not  singular  in  the  end  at  which  it 
fums,  but  altogether  unique  in  its  method  of  juxx^eeding, 
perpetuates  that  eternal  infantine  imbecility  of  intellect 
by  which  the  Chinese  are  degraded,  and  almost  rendered 
inferior  to  nations  immersed  in  the  savage  state.    The  spd- 

f  Banow,  II.  13.        t  Remuiat,  Kfl«ai  «inr  la  Langnc  Chinoise,  p.  » 
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the  higher  classes  cannot  express  their  thoughts  ex- Influence 
cept  in  a  language  totally  distinct,  and  only  understood  ^J^ 
hy  the  select  few.  The  information  of  the  privileged 
class  'has  no  means  of  becoming  disseminated  by  speech, 
-where  the  signs  for  representing  ideas  hare  no  corres- 
ponding words.  This  information  must  become  ob- 
scure or  Utterly  extinct  even  among  those  to  whose  core  it 
is  confided ;  for  a  dumb  language  of  this  sort,  which  ex- 
cites no  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  gives  no  picture  to  the 
ima^nation,  is  a  mere  barren  repository  in  which  reflec- 
tion and  memory  alone  are  concerned.  The  human  mind 
has  many  faculties,  all  of  which  require  to  be  developed ; 
and  the  thinking  being  is  formed  and  rendered  fit  for  his 
office  only  by  the  joint  harmonious  operation  of  his  different 
powers.  If  every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  a  single  faculty, 
the  sublime  machine  of  thought  will  have  its  equilibrium 
deranged,  and  its  activity  relaxed  and  weakened.  This 
stupid  fixedness  of  mind,  which  holds  the  Chinese  in  a 
state  of  eternal  childhood,  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to 
that  nullity  of  sentiment  and  of  judgment  which  the  ex- 
clusive study  of  a  single  science  is  sometimes  observed  to 
|nt)duce  on  geometricians,  on  grammarians,  and  on  na- 
turalists of  classification  and  nomenclature. 

It  is  almost  a  profanation  of  the  name  of  science  to  ap-  Sdencci. 
ply  it  to  the  childish  notions  which  the  Chinese  preserve 
as  a  precious  inheritance  from  their  ancient  sages  and  le- 
gislators. The  interests  of  mankind  are  foreign  to  this 
people.  The  great  theatre  of  nature  does  not  rouse  them 
to  diose  bold  researches  in  which  the  science  of  Europe  en- 
gages with  such  keen  delight,  though  sometimes  involving 
itself  in  error.  Their  vaunted  moral  philosophy  is  almost 
confined  to  the  doctrine  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  the 
minute  code  of  humble  compliments  and  ridiculous  ciyili-^ 
ties  which  constitutes  their  notion  of  politeness.  They 
have  no  conception  of  the  principles  which  constitute  the 
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BOOK  beautiful  in  Ikcratuze,  the  regular  in  architeetuiey  or 
^^^^'  tore  in  painting;  If  they  have  diaoovwred  a  lort  of  beau- 
tyin  the  anrangement.of  their  gardena  and  the  diakiSiuiMm 
oif  their  giounda,  it  ia  beeauae  they  haire  copied  with  exact' 
ness  nature  in  a  strange  though  picturesque  form.  Pvo- 
jecting  rocks,  aa  if  threataung  every  moment  to  fal]» 
bridges  hung  over  deeps,  stunted  firs  seatfcered  on  the 
sides  of  steep  mountains,  ^(tensive  lakes,  rapid  torwts^ 
foaming  cas<»idi^aad  pi^;odas  raiong  their  pyraanda^ 
in  the  midst  of  this  oanfunon ;  sudi  are  the  Chinese  land 
scapes  on  a  lacge,  and  their  ^irdena  on  a  small  scaled 
The  Chinese  per£Dnn  anthmetieal  qparatiQas.  with  'msx^ 
dible  oelerity,  though  in  a  diffexwiU  manner  firom  the  £u<> 
rc^eans.  Bafoic  the  latter  landed  in  their  country,  tfa^ 
were  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  all  the  arts  which  de> 
pend  on  than*  They  had  na  canvenient  method  of 
making  astroooBUCfA  observatiMmb  The  metapt^FM^l 
knowledge  which  existed  amo^g  them  was  confined  to 
the  philos^pbem.  The  arts  introduced  by  the  Jesuits 
flourished  among  them  oidy  for  a  short  time,  and  di^ 
qppearai  under  Canghi,  the  eotenqporovy  of  Charlea  IL 
and  Loub  XIV.,  mx  is  4iere  any  Ukelihood  of  their  n- 
Printing.  vivttQg.  It  is  generally  believed  that  they  knew  the  art 
fji  pirinting  be£ave  the  £u£opeans,  but  that  i^pliea  only  to 
engraved  plates ;  they  never  knew  any  thing  of  cast  movea* 
Ue  types,  the  invention  of  which  betongs  to  the  Dutch  or 
to  the  Germans.  The  Chinese^  howefvar,  had  almanacks 
printed  in  the  block  way  many  centuriea  befiH?e  printing 
was  known  in  Europe. 

Meehanical  talent  alone  haa  aset  with  encnuragemasit 
among  the  Chinese ;  tfaeb  industiy  in  the  manuftatufe  of 
stuffs,  of  porodain^pf  laeqpiered  work,  and  other  sedentary 
pioductions^  is  astoniahis^,  and  can  be  conqwiaed  to  no- 
thing in  the  world  but  their  own  labours  in  the  fieidh,aathe 
construotion  of  eaaais,  the  lemelling  of  mountains^  sai  the 


Xndttstiy; 
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Axmutiim  of  gardeDS.     Yet  in  many  of  these  laiae  (^pera-  BOOK 
tions  we  find  sufficient  proofs  of  the  imposnlnlity  of  a  ~ 


ficm  of  slaves  carrying  even  the  mechanical  arts  to  perfec- 
tion. 

We  have  mentioned  the  great  infieriority  of  the  locks  on  Navigaikm. 
dieir  canals.     Their  navigation  is  equally  little  entitled  to 
our  praise,  although  they  had,  previously  to  ourselves,  re^ 
marked  the  polarity  of  the  magnet    The  ooiiqpass  is  in  The  com* 
general  use  among  the  Chinese.     The  needle  which  they  ^*^^ 
employ  is  hung  with  extreme  delicacy,  and  is  angularly 
sensible,  chan^ng  its  position  with  the  least  change  of  the 
direction  of  the  box.    The  name  which  the  Chinese  give  to 
their  compass  is  tingnan^hing^  or  <<the  needle  of  the 
south  ;^  and  they  have  a  distinguishing  mark  for  its  south 
pole  as  we  have  for  the  n<Hrth^ 

Their  ships  are  enormous  machines,  seme  of  them  a  VesieU.  , 
thousand  tons  burden.  The  two  ends  are  jnrodi^usly 
raised,  presenting  an  extensive  sur£sce  to  the  wind.  More 
than  one  half  of  them  are  wrecked ;  for  when  once  aground 
they  cannot  be  raised.  Their  anchors  ore  made  of  wood. 
Their  pilots  are  not  better  instructed  than  the  meanest  ca- 
bin boy.  On  their  voyage  to  Japan  they  axe  regulated  by 
the  stars  like  the  rudest  savage,  and  those  who  sail  to  Ba- 
tavia,  Malacca,  or  Queda,  never  go  out  -  of  the  si^t  of 
land. 

But  the  elegance  of  their  sAmpans  is  deserving  of  com-  Goodoiu. 
mendation.  That  species  of  gondola  is  em|doyed  on  the 
rivers.  They  are  painted  with  a  beautiful  yellow  varnish. 
Tlie  sails  are  made  of  very  handsome  mats,  but  stiff  and 
heavy.  The  cordage  by  which  the  yachts  are  towed  is  of 
bamboo  bark^  and  appears  very  good  for  hauling,  though 
fbr  any  other  purpose  they  could  not  be  substituted  for 
hemp  and  flax  ropes,  which  are  also  made  of  excellent  qu»* 
lity  in  China. 

The  HKmuments  of  the  Chinese  have  been  too  much  ex- 
tolled.     But  we  cannot   help  admiring  some  of  their 

I  De  Guignes,  II.  202,  207.      Banow,  1.  6i,  101. 
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great  rdads,  their  one-arched  bridges,  their  pyraniidal 
towers,  and  their  strange  but  sumptuous  triumphal  arches. 
The  Great  Wall,  in  a  most  particular  manner,  cannot 
be  beheld  without  astonishment.  This  celebrated  nun- 
part  of  China  passes  over  high  mountains,  crosses  deep  val* 
leys,  and  extends  from  the  province  of  Shen-si  to  Wang- 
hay,  or  the  Yellow  Sea,  in  a  line  of  1240  miles.  In  many 
places  it  is  only  a  simple  rampart ;  in  others  it  has  founda- 
tions of  granite,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  mortar. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  with  Duhalde,  considers  the  anti- 
quity of  this  great  wall  as  undoubted^.  Duhalde  informs 
us  that  it  was  built  215  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
the  orders  of  the  first  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsin. 
In  another  part  of  bis  work  he  refers  the  founding  of  it  to 
the  second  emperor  of  the  same  dynasty,  which  makes  its 
epoch  187  bdbre  Christ  Mr.  Bdl,  a  well  informed  tra- 
veller,  says  that  it  was  not  built  tUl  the  year  1160. 
Among  the  eastern  geographers,  those  who  are  more 
than  800  years  old  make  no  mention  of  the  wall  ^.  Mareo 
Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century  knew  nothing  of  it, 
though  he  resided  long  in  Cathay,  or  the  north  of  China 
and  Mongolia.  It  is  probable  that  this  wall  has  been 
rebuilt,  neglected,  and  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  more  than 
once,  according  to  .the  state  of  political  necessities ;  so 
that  the  present  wall  is  not  of  very  high  antiquity,  and 
its  preservation  presents  no  subject  of  surprise. 

We  shall  not  tire  our  readers  with  a  minute  examinaticm 
of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Chines^.  The  houses  aie 
of  brick  and  hardened  clay,  and  very  often  (^  wood.  In 
general  they  have  only  one  story.  Those  of  the  merchants 
have  an  upper  story,  which  is  used  as  a  storehouse. 
The  exteriors  of  the  buildings  are  adorned  with  cdumns 
and  galleries ;  their  appearance  is  improved  by  small  flow- 
er-pots,  in  which  the  Chinese  take  great  delight,  present- 
ing  an  agreeable  nui^ture  of  verdure  with  the  varied 
coburs  of  their  numerous  bbssoms.    Each  house  stands  by 
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itadf,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  spadous  oDurUyards*  BOOK 
The  rooms  are  kept  clean,  with  very  little  deoaration*  ^^^' 
Even  glass  is  not  very  liberally  used,  though  that,  species 
of  ornament  might  seem  likdiy  to  please  the  taste  of  a  vain 
and  childish  people.  The  Chinese. dress  themselves  inBuH. 
long  robes  with  wide  sleeves,  and  flowing  silk  girdles. 
The  shirt  and  drawers  are  different  at  different  seasons. 
Furs  are  everywhere  seen  in  winter,  varying  in  quality 
from  sheepskin  to  ermine.  The  Chinese  wear  a  small 
funnel-shaped  hat,  which  varies  with  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  and  is  mounted  with  a  large  button  of  coral, 
crystal,  or  gold.  The  materials  of  which  this  button  is 
made,  and  its  colour,  mark  the  differences  of  rank  in  the 
wearer.  The  general  dress  is  simple  and  uniform.  The 
only  article  which  distinguishes  the  emperor  himself  from 
his  courtiers  is  a  large  pearl  with  which  his  head  is 
*  adonied. 

In  the  public  festivals  of  the  Chinese,  displays  of  fire-  Public  fts- 
wwks  make  the  most  conspicuous  figure.  In  these  the'^^*'^ 
Chinese  are  said  to  excel;  but  it  is  in  broad  day  that 
ibey  exhibit  them,  as  if  afraid  that  they  could  not  other- 
wise be  seen.  Their  theatre,  so.mudi  praised  by  LardTbeme. 
Macartney,  seems  not  to  have  given  equal  pleamire  to 
M.  Guignesi.  The  Shakespeares  of  ^ekin  never  observe 
unity  of  time  or  place ;  rules  which  are  not  quite  essential 
in  themselves,  but  which  arise  out  of  another  rule,  imports 
ant  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  that  which  prescribes  for 
every  production  of  human  genius  a  unity  dl  interest  and 
of  thought  as  an  indispensable  condition,  founded  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man.  In  a  Chinese  tra^ 
gedy  the  actor  b  often  supposed  to  traverse  immense  local 
distances  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  same  who  in  the  first  act  is  an  infant,  becomes  an 
old  man  before  the  piece  is  concluded. 

In  the  Chinese  operas  spirits  make  their  appearance  ChioeM 
on  the  stage ;  birds  and  other  animals  speak  as  well  as  walk.  ^P^'^ 
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BOOK  ^^  On  our  return  £Rim  Peking'  says  M.  Guignes^  <<  dw 
^^^^'  mandarins  had  the  pofitenesB  \o  cause  the  {»eoe  called  the 
"~~""""~  *«  Tower  of  Sy-hoi''  to  be  acted  before  us.  Tke  scene  was 
opened  by  genii  mounted  on  serpents,  and  taking  an  airing 
by  the  side  of  the  lake.  Abonze  of  thenetg^bouihood  UH 
in  lore  with  one  of  the  goddesses,  and  paid  his  addreases 
to  her.  The  latter,  unmored  by  her  sister's  rammstran. 
ces,  listened  to  the  proposals  of  the  young  nan,  mar- 
ried him,  became  pregnant,  and  was  delivered  on  the 
stage  of  a  duld  who  in  a  few  minutes  was  aUe  to  walk. 
Enraged  at  this  scandalous  conduct,  the  genii  *li«mifrw? 
the  bonae  from  his  priestly  funoUons,  and,  in  the  end, 
struck  the  tower  with  lightning,  by  winch  it  was  ntdneed 
to  that  dismantled  state  in  which  the  tower  of  that  name 
actually  is.^ 

If  to  these  incongruities  we  add,  that  an  actor  is  often 
in  the  presence  of  anoth^  actor  without  being  supposed 
to  see  him :  that,  in  oi^der  to  intimate  that  one  ont«rs  a 
room,  it  is  enough  to  pretend  to  open  a  door,  and  to  raHe 
the  foot  in  <Mrder  to  stepover  the  threshold,  though  no  trace 
of  door  or  threshold  is  exhibited,  and  that  a  num  who 
hotdaa  whip  in  his  hand  is  supposed  to  be  on  horseback, 
we  shall  fogat  a  toleraUy  just  idea  of  the  dramatic  art 
amimg  the  Chinese.  . 
Tkes  of  the  Those  who  hare  frecjuented  the  Chinese  sea-porta  haw 
^^^^^*^^»'  been  struck  with  die  total  absence  of  probity  in  the  inha- 
bitants.  Perhaps  in  jdaoea  where  the  temptaCion  less  fre- 
quently occurs,  this  vice  is  less  prominent.  There  are 
odiers  which  seem  to  prevail  nnftersally ;  indolence  in  the 
upper  classes,  and  slovenlkiese  in  the  lower.  The  ridi 
wiQ  not  evm  give  theraselTes  the  trouble  to  eat  without 
assistance  ;  they  hare  slaves  to  put  their  victuals  in  dieir 
mcmths.  The  poor  eat  every  thing  they  can  find;  dl 
sorts  of  animals,  and  even  such  as  have  died  by  disease. 
In  so  populous  a  country  that  practice  may  find  ihc  excuse 
of  necessity.      To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  thetf 
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cxpoftureof  duldreh,  a  very  ancient  prmctice  ",  yd  fat  leas  BOOK 
prevalent  among  them  than  prejudiced  travellers  have  be-    ^^^* 
lieved.    The  dead  bodies  of  children  wludi  the  police  of 
Pdun  QoUect  in  the  streets,  are  those  of  in&nts  who  have 
iMf  and:  which  have  been  thos  disposed  jof  by  their  indi* 
gest  pacents  to  avoid  the  expense  cftiurial^ 

The  Chinese  axe  a  set  of  subjugated  and  disciplined 
faarbariaiia.  Seldom  do  thej  lay  aside  the  humble  insinu- 
aiting  air  of  a  skve  anxious  to  ^ase.  They  nurely  betray 
the  slightest  appearance  of  rudeness  or  of  passion.  Th^Food. 
character  partly  arises  from  the  total  abstmence  which  they 
observe  firam  heating  diet  and  inebriatiii^  hquora.  The 
use  of  tea  is  very  general  aiBDong  them.  A  large  vessd  of 
it  is  prepared  in  the  morning  for  the  use  of  the  family 
through  die  whole  day.  Chinese  didies  seem  sfaoddng  U^ 
every  European^  but  il  is  not  owmg  to  any  want  of  art 
or  catre  in  then*  coohery.  Chinese  dinners  axw  rendered  in- 
suffeiably  tedious  by  the  ceremony  with  which  they  are 
acDonqMued.  In  those  given  by  the  emperor  of  China  to 
the  Dutch  ambassadors,  aad  at  vdiich  M*  de  Guignes  was 
paesenty  many  salulationft  and  genntonons  were  made  be* 
foe  the  guests  eouUl  toucli  such  plates  aa  weye  suf^posed 
to  come  Inim  the  hand  ef  the  monsoreh.  One  day  a  large 
and  Cue  sfeui^peon  was  faroi^ht  to  these  teavell^s;  theiv 
iqppetite  was  keen ;  but,  before  proceeding  to  use  any  firee- 
dDm%  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  cmaplimwiting  the 
anguat  fidi  Ibv  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Polygamy  is  allowed  to  the  grandees  aad  mandarins*  Matrufga. 
The  emperor  beeps  a  well  qipf»BtedseragGev.    Marriages 
depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  paveats.    la  order  to  obtain  a 
wile,  pnssents  must  be  made  to  her  Innily.    Her  husband 
cannot  see  hsr  till  the  mavriagB  ceremony  is  over.     Tht 
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x??v    ^^  ^®  '^^P^  *^  *  ^^^  ^^  slavery;    the  Chinese  peasant 
*   yokes  his  wife  and  his  ass  together  to  his  plough '. 

The  graves  are  judiciously  placed  without  the  towns  on 
barren  hills,  where  there  is  no  risk  of  the  dead  ever  being 
disturbed  by  agricultural  operiations.  White  is  the  ccdour 
used  for  mourning;  the  soiling  which  it  so  eaaly  con- 
tracts  is  considered  as  an  expression  of  sorrow  and  of  a 

Wonhipof  neglect  of  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  The  fiumliea  of- 
fer  a  sort  of  worship  at  the  tombs  of  such  members  a^have 
fallen  under  the  stroke  of  death.  They  assemble  round 
the  sepulchral  monument  on  certain  days  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased*  The  spirits  of  their  ances- 
tors seem  indeed  to  be  reverenced  as  a  sort  of  housdiold 
gods;  an  affecting  illusion,  which  shows  that  the  heart 
has  not  lost  all  influence  even  among  the  Chinese. 

lleligion.  rjij^^  primitive  religion  of  China  appears  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  shamanism,  the  principle  of  which  is  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  other  remarkable  objects  in  na- 
ture. This' ancient  religion  has  been  smothered  under  the 
numerous  sects  which  have  been  grafted  on  it.  Among 
these  is  the  sect  of  Confucius,  often  compared  to  the  Stoi- 

^*Con^^  cal  system  of  the  Greeks  and  Romania.     Like  the  lattery 

us,  &C.  it  has  obtained  the  preference  among  men  of  condition,  who 
perhaps  once  hdped  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  pditical 
religion.  But  the  books  of  Kong-fu-tse,  or  Confucius,  are 
full  of  superstitious  ideas.  The  sect  of  Lao-kiun  or  of 
Tao-tse  resembles  that  of  Epicurus.  Its  founders  are 
fond  of  a  tranquil  and  contemplative  life ;  but  they  ad- 
mit astrology  and  magic  into  their  creed ;  they  have  thdr 
monasteries  and  a  sort  of  worship. 

Dissatisfied  with  these  abstract  reveries,  the  multitude 
listened  with  ardour  to  the  apostles  of  brahminiam  who 
came  from  India  about  the  rixty-fifth  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.     Their  doctrine,  modified  under  the  name  of  the 

WonWp  of  religion  of  Fo,  has  become  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
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Chinese.     It  is  filled  with  superstitions,  self-accusations   B0C)1C 
apprehennons,    and  mortifications,  suited  to  the  timid    ^ 


pusillanimous  character  of  most  eastern  nations.  The 
priests  of  Fo  are  called  bonzes.  .  Their  number  is  pnv 
digious ;  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  full  million  of  them  in 
the  empire.  .  All  of  them  live  by  alms.  These  holy  men-, 
dicants  conceal  und^  their  sober  garb  a  sufficient  stock 
of  pride  and  of  avarice.  Perhaps  the  Nestorians  who,  in 
the  eighth  century,  were  disseminated  in  China,  intjroduced 
some  ceranonies  of  the  Christian  worship  which  have  in- 
termingled themselves  with  the  observances  of  the  bonzes. 
The  bells,  the  lamps,  the  salutations,  and  several  other 
eharacteristics  of  the  Chinese  ritual^  seem  to  favour  this 
opinion.  But  it  is  a  remarkaUe  singularity  in  the  Chinese 
worship,  that  the  bonzes  never  suppose  that  they  ^ve  the 
least  offence  to  their  idols  by  spreading  their  breakfast 
tables  on  each  side  of  their  altars..  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in  China  than  to  see  in  a  temple  the  good  people 
drinking  their  tea,  or  partaking  of  other  refreshments, 
while  the  little  pieces  of  sweet  smelling  wood  are  burning 
under  the  nostrils  of  their  god. 

The  religion  of  the  emperor  of  the  Mantchoo  dynasty 
is  that  of  the  Dalai-Lama.  These  emperors  give  power- 
ful protection  to  that  pontiff;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the 
collection  of  his  revjenues,  they  have  now  caused  Thibet 
to  be  occupied  with  Chinese  troops. 

In  so  vast  an  empire,  the  trade  between  the  different  Tnde. 
provinces  must  be  of  large  amount^  but  we  are   unac- 
quainted with  its  nature  ;  and,   if  we  knew  it,  we  should 
probably  feel  little  interest  in  the  matter.  The  trade  which 
they  carry  on  with  foreign  nations  is  not  ptoportioped  to 
the  size  and  opulence  of  the  empire.     In  1806,  China  ex-  Exports, 
ported  about  fbrty-five  millions  of  pounds  weight  of  tea,  ^JiiSiioiu 
thirteen  millions  of  which  were  sold  to  the  Americans,  one 
million  to  the  Danes,  and  the  rest  to  the  Britbh ;  ten  mil- 
lions  of  pounds  of  sugar,  21,000  pieces  of  nankeen,  three 
million^  of  pounds  of  tutenague,  besides  copper,  borax, 
alum,  quicksilver,  porcelain,  laquered  ware,  tin,  vermil- 
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BOOK   lion ;  800^000  fXHmds  of  tsmnaiiiOD,  rhiibai-b,  muak,  waA 
^^'  '  various  other  drugs*    A  bundred  and  tw»ity-t«o  Eu- 


ropean veseels,  of  whidi  ei^ty  were  Engfiah*  thkty-three 
American,  (if  a  geographer  can  be  pardoned  fbr  once  call- 
ing thete  European^)  and  thrae  Daniflh»  expcnled  these 
goods.  They  had  broii^bt  with  them  rice,  (thkly-six 
million  pounds  weight,)  «(*ton|  Uften,  wodkn  stuffs,  glas% 
beavers  otters  and  foxes  ski^  sandal  wood,  catechu,  ben- 
aoin,  and  various  other  drugs  and  ^ces '.  These  vessels^ 
and  those  which  kidded  in  the  harbour  of  FooJden,  where 
the  Spaniards  of  Mamlla  go  for  nanke^ut  and  napory, 
had  imported  into  China  8»880,000  haid  dollars'.  If  it 
ia  considered  that  the  tea  alone  amounted  to  L.8,S88,83S 
Sterling,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  exportation  ciluld  not  be 
valued  at  less  than  Lii^0S3,8SS»  it  will  b^  seen  that  the 
drain  of  specie  from  the  western  world  is  mudi  less  con^ 
derable  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  1804,  5,  and  6, 
it  suffered  a  progressive  diminution.  The  trade  with  the 
Europeans  at  Canton  is  in  the  exclusive  possesaon  of 

The  Haa*  twelve  privileged  merchants  called  AannMf .     These  mcsv 

"^  chants  mdce  immense  profits ;  but  a  set  of  greedy  mud*, 
rins,  expert  custom-house  oflioerB,  and  wily  interpreters, 
are  supported  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  hannists  and  the 
Europeans.  These  different  dasses  of  persons,  and  tlie 
people  of  Canton,  reap  the  profitu  of  a  trade  the  extinc- 
tion of  which  would  probably  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  the  greater  part  of  China. 

Aimy.  China  might  undoubtedly  dispense  with  a  great  part  of 

her  army,  which  travellers  tdl  us  is  imaumerabie.     Some 
call  it  1^468,590,  others  1,800,000.    We  riiatt  not  aittempt 

Tl«et.  -  to  contradict  cither  of  these  statements.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain, according  to  the  Chinese,  that  the  imperial  fleet  eon« 
sists  exactly  of  9999  diips.  All  this  is  sufficiently  mode- 
rate fbr  an  empire  idiidi  contains  333  milliotts  of  inhabit 

'  D*  OttigM  L  BSn  400.  II.  851,  asO,  86ft.  III.  U. 
•  SflMiuia  de  SMnte-Croix,  Vojags  mu  IndioMdni^timi  t.  III.  ^  l|e» 
160.  CoflD|Mire  with  Humboldt,  Eaui  sur  le  Mexique,  V.  p.  Ul. 
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taBU,  as  hifl  Exoellency  Tdu>u-t»*tzia  officiaUy  atsured   BOOK 
Lord  Macartney.  XLiv. 

But  what  degree  of  oonfidenoe  can  we  jdaoe  ia  these 
encnmous  statements,  when  we  find  that  a  statistical  ac- 
count, ccHuposed  by  conunand  of  the  empeior  Kien<>Loi9% 
only  half  a  century  ago^  made  the  number  of  peasants  who 
were  liable  to  Uie  manorial  tax  amount  only  to  twenty*five 
millions;  when  we  find  old  censuses,  which  for  fifteen 
centuries,  make  the  population  of  China  fluctuate  only  ba^PopaUtMa. 
tween  forty-«ight  and  eixty  millions* ;  and  when, on  compar- 
ii^  the  tables  of  population  of  174S,  given  by  Father  Aller- 
stein,  with  those  of  Lord  Macartney  for  the  year  1705,  an  in- 
crease of  three  or  four-fold  is  found  to  have  taken  place  ' ;  ' 
when,  in  fine,  we  may  see  that  each  of  diese  estimates  hu 
hours  under  evident  error,  some  of  the  numbers  being  Up 
tend  repetitions  1^  others,  and  other  sums  out  of  all  pro- 
portion? 

Cool  and  impartial  men  rate*  the  population  of  China, 
properly  so  called,  at  150  millions.  The  army,  whidi  Miliurj 
may  amount  to  500,000  or  600,000  i^^ular  troops,  and  a^<><»P^i^ 
nuUion  of  mimades  of  military  haUts,  has  nothing  formi- 
dable but  its  numerical  amount.  Bad  artillerymen,  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  military  evolution,  and,  what  is  worst  of 
all,  destitute  oi  courage  and  the  military  spirit,  the  Chi- 
nese would  probably  yield  as  easily  to  a  moderate  European 
force  as  they  have  formerly  so  oflten  fallal  under  the  in- 
vasions of  the  hordes  of  central  Asia. 

The  picture  which  we  have  now  drawn  is  conformable  to  Cttticd  tc* 
the  ideas  of  La  Perouse,  of  Krusenstem,  of  Barrow,  and  u^tdmT 
of  De  Guignes,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  acknowledgments  >«>•  «f  Qtf- 
of  the  missionaries ;  yet  it  is  condemned  by  a  number  of '^ 
persons  who,  from  the  heart  <^  Europe,  raise  encomiums 
on  China.     In  the  last  c^tury,  China  found  her  interest- 
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"BOOK  ed  and  ardent  ponegyriBts  in  two  powetful  parties.     The 
*   French  philosophers  and  the  Jesuits  vied  with  each  other 
in  extolling  the  laws  and  the  hapfttnesa  of  that  country. 
The  philosophers  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  on  which 
they  pronounced  a  judgment ;  the  Jesuits  knew  a  great 
deaL     But  those  who  reason  with  impartiality  will  never 
prefer  the  natural  religion  of  Confucius  to  Christiamty : 
nor  will  the  firee  and  high-minded  nations  of  Europe  ad- 
mire the  arrangements  of  a  tyrannical  police,  the  annoy- 
ance of  a  childidi  etiquette,  and  <'  the  great  walls*^  which 
have  been  erected  for  interrupting  the  communicaUoos  of 
the  human  mind. 
Pretended       In  the  midst  of  these  opinions,  dictated  by  cfdthusiasm 
therai*^  ^^and  party  spirit^  we  must  particularize  those  which  relate 
tp  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  empire.     We 
know  that  the  enemies  of  the   Christian  religion  have 
made  it  an  important  object  of  research  to  discover  a 
people  whose  records  are  more  ancient  than  Noah'^s  flood, 
and  more  ancient  than  even  the  common  term  asagned  as 
the  epoch  of  the  Mosaic  cireatibn.    The  pretended  antiquity 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians  having  been  reduced 
to  its  proper  value,  they  recurred  to  that  of  India  and  of 
China.     The  wonders  of  distant  countries  were  fitted  to 
inspire  a  greater  degree  of  veneration.     China  was  repre- 
sented as  a  highly  civilized  and  flourishing  empire  4500 
years  before  Christ,  and  if  due  time  is  allowed  for  the  forma- 
tion of  such  an  empire,  it  must  have  existed  for  a  period 
of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years.     Some  ill-informed  mis- 
sionaries, wishing  from  motives  of  vanity  to  display  the  anti- 
quity of  an  empire  of  which  they  pretended  to  have  made  a 
spiritual  conquest,  went  blindly  into  the  same  system,  widi- 
out  being  aware  of  the  consequences  to  which  it  led.     A 
A.  S955.    bad  historical  compilation,  translated  from  the  Chinese  7, 
^^^       tells  us  that  Fohi  founded  the  empire  of  China  about 
SOOO  years  before  Christ,  and  that,  three  centuries  after 

'  I/Histoire Gln^rmle de  la  Chiue,  «i  12  vol.  trad,  par  le  P.  MaiDa  ft  I'abbe 
Grofiier. 
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this»  Hoang-Ti  reigned  over  flourishiiKg  states  which  were   BOOK 
1660  mUes  long  and  1100  broad.  ^^^^' 


.  Unfortunately  for  such  narratires*  China  herself  has  HeMoii«|Sw 
produced   historians    candid   enough   to   reject  all   the|]^^^. 
fables   concerning  Fohi  and  Hoang-Ti.      They  do  not^^^- 
even  venture  to  vouch  for  the  traditions  respecting  the 
reign  of  lao,  probably  an  allegorical  person,   whose  era 
is  fixed  twenty-three  centuries  before  Christ      Let  us  Before  Chr. 
consider  in  what  the   great   actions  of   lao  consisted. 
He  drained  marshes,  he  hunted  down  wild  beasts,  he 
cultivated  a  desert  country,  and  so  narrow  were  the  di* 
9iensions  of  his  territory,  that  he  surveyed  the  whole  four  Ancient 
times  in  the  year*.     Ten  centuries  after  this,  we  find  the  q^i^^ 
princes  of  China  moving  from  province  to  province  accom- 
panied by  all  their  subjects,  nomadic  like  themselves,  and  Before  Oir. 
living  all  alike  either  in  caves  of  the  rocks  or  in  cabins  of 
earth  ".In  the  time  of  Confucius  the  whole  of  China  south  of  Before  On. 
the  Blue  River  was  still  a  desert^   Nothing  in  the  Chinese  ^^* 
annals  of  that  period  affords  any  evidence  of  a  great  na- 
tion«      There   is    no   authentic  monument  to  attest  the 
power  of  those  who  erected  it.   The  books,  written  on  very 
brittle  paper  and  very  frequently  recopied,  can  give  no 
information  worthy  of  our  confidence.     And  we  further 
know  that,  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  a  barba- 
rous monarch  caused  all  the  writings  then  in  existence  to 
be  destroyed.     We  must  then,  with  the  learned  among 
the  Chinese,  give  the  history  of  China  no  farther  extension 
than  eight  or  nine  centuries  at  most  befcn-e  Christ®.    The 
hypothesis  which  finds  it  entitled   to.  any  higher  an^ 


*  «  De  Gaignes  fOi,  Reflexioiif,  &c.  Anxialeide^  Voyages,  VIII.  17G» 
Le  P.  Ko  (Chtimis)  Mem.  dee  Misnonatie*,  I.  213.  Amyot  ibid.  XIII. 
p.  171,  811.  &C. 

^Chy-King,  Mem.  dea  MiMiooaries,  I.  p.  103.  Le  P.  Cibot,  ibid.  XV. 
p.  Si>    De  Guignea,  Voyage*  a  Pekioy  I.  p.  73. 

k  Mem.  dea  Miasion,  XIII.  311. 

•  Le  P.  Pi^maMy  preface  du  ChoiuKingv  p.  55.  Le  P.  Ko,  Mem.  dee 
Miaa.  I.  p.  240. 
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BOOK   tiquiiy  owe9  its  origin  to  the  caprice  of  some  modem  lite- 
^f'*^'  rati,  and  the  vanity  of  the  emperors*. 


Attronomi-     fiut  we  may  be  told  that  astronomical  observations,  al- 
^^tcrv»- j^^^ J  by  M.  de  la  Place  to  be  exact  %  are  as  ancient  as 
lido  before  Christ.     Laying  aside  the  objections  to  wbidi 
the  authenticity  of  these  observations  is  liable,  admitting 
that  they  are  not  composed  by  modern  Chinese,  they  only 
prove  that  1100  years  before  Christ  a  civilized  tribe  and 
town  existed  which  produced  men  of  science.     Eastern 
Ana  may,  like  Europe,  have  had  her  Greeks  and  her  Athe- 
nians.    There  is  a  great  difference  between  that  and  the 
formation  of  an  immense  empire.     From  1100  to  9900 
there  is  alk>  a  long  space  of  time.     A  shorter  interval- 
witnessed  the  rise,  the  civilization,  and  the  extinction  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome. 
CADDiiNi-        Even  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  our  era  China 
1^  A.D.|jj^g  q£j^jj  jjg^jj  divided  into  small  states ;  and,  if  her  civili- 
zation is  of  more  ancient  date,  it  must  oftener  than  once 
have  perished ;  for  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  province  of  Fou-kien  in  Matlgi  or  southern 
China,  ate  with  avidity  the  flesh  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
nicely  preferring  that  of  persons  in  good  bodily  condition ; 
drank  the  blood  of  their  prisoners  of  war ;  and  marked 
thdr  skins  with  hot  irons  like  the  most  savage  tiations^. 
The  p^son  who  relates  these  facts  had  the  management  of 
a  district  of  the  country.     It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  from  Marco  Polo  to  M.  de  Guignes,  all  who  have  seen 
China  have  observed  facts  so  universally  tending  to  assuage 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  cherished  at  a  distance  an  admi- 
ration  of  China.   We  m^y  praise  the  character  of  her  policy 
in  some  particulars.    The  politician  of  Europe  may  contesE^ 
plate  with  mixed  admiration  anddisappointmenttheunyieUU 
SummaTy   ing  conviction  entertained  by  the  government  of  the  hazard 
condaaoM.  ^f  giving  access  to  the  influence  of  our  political  intrigues;  and 

*■  Le  P.  Gftubtl,  Obi.  Mathem.  de  Souciet,  II.  p.  16,  17. 
*  Systeme  du  monde,  p.  398,  405,  trois  edit. 
'Maioo-Polo,  de  reb.  Orient.  II.  67. 
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th«  moral  philosopher  may  admire  the  cool  and  considerate  BOOK 
theories  by  which  they  explun  and  account  for  the  errors  ^  '^ 
both  of  one  another  and  of  other  nations,  so  favourably 
contrasted  with  the  mysterious'  reprobation  of  crime  and 
boastful  displays  of  forgiveness  which  have  so  often  render- 
'^d  European  and  especially  Spanish  manifestos  ridiculous, 
and  he  may  view  with  approbation  the  firmness  with  which 
they  execute  such  acts  as  appear  expedient  for  the  safety  of 
the  state  and  social  order.  How  have  they  acquired  a  tone 
8o  dignified,  and  so  unlike  that  barbarous  incapacity  for 
thinking  which  in  other  particulars  they  betray,  and  that 
inhinnanity  which  marks  many  parts  of  their  practical  pro- 
ceedings ?  What  are  the  means  by  which  the  more  re- 
spectable materials  of  the  national  character  admit  of  be- 
ing improved,  and  incorporated  into  a  consistent  system  of 
flocial  felicity  ?  By  what  means  can  a  condition  thus  form- 
ed become  secure  against  the  ambitious  intermeddlings  of 
other  powers,  consistently  with  a  liberal  interchange  of  so- 
cial advantages  ?  and  finally,  By  what  steps  might  such  ma^ 
terials  be  adopted  by  those  who  at  present  value  nothing 
fio  much  as  original  genius  in  its  free,  romantic,  and  im- 
passioned exercises,  without  weakening  their  mental  vi- 
gour ?  These  are  problems  of  great  interest  to  the  citizen 
of  the  world,  who  flatters  himself  that  some  Utopian  state 
of  society  is  within  the  reach  of  his  species,  while  he  is  so- 
licitous to  exclude  from  his  contemplations  the  reveries  of 
idle  imagination.  Such  a  person  can  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  those  who  entertain  a  spirit  of  bitter  animosity 
towards  the  Chinese,  and  speak  and  write  as  if  it  were 
somewhat  unfortunate  that  so  singular  a  nation  ever  had 
existence.  Yet  a  candid  wish  to  acknowledge  their  virtues 
need  not  be  suffered  to  generate  a  blind  credulity  in  the 
ridiculoufl  pretenaions  which  have  so  often  been  urged  in 
favour  of  this  nation. 
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Jrom  ike  Chineu  Geography^  Daidn-jf^undihi. 


$ 

Number  of  Pea- 

Tribute  of  Wheat 

Tribute  of  SSinx 
in  lana^. 

Pntoiocifc 

aaati  tubjattio 

in  Chiaete  bo* 

■hdi  or  d&n  *• 

Pe-tche»]i.  .  • 

3,340,444 

118,168 

8,488»188 

Kiang-nan  .  . 

4,856,718 

189,184 

5,387,614 

Shan-si  •  •  •  • 

1,799,895 

110,054 

8,973,848 

Shan-ton  •  .  . 

8,481,936 

1,871,494 

3,463,881 

Ho>nan .... 

8,587,456 

849,476 

8,605,191 

8heii*ii  «  •  •  • 

8,868,438 

191,955 

1,450,711 

Kan-teheoo.  . 

451,693 

580,618 

300,506 

Tche-kiang .  . 

3,184,796 

1,363,400 

8,856,719 

Kiang-d  •  .  . 

337,069 

948,065 

1,975,711 

Hou-quan  •  • 

758,970 

609,501 

1,308,769 

Sr-tcfaooen  .  • 
FV)o-1deii  •  •  • 

650,808 

656,486 

1,588,607 

897,468 

1,030,718 

Qnan^toiig  •  • 

1,801,380 

114,579 

1,886,198 

Quang-ai- .  •  . 

880,690 

67,755 

375,974 

lonn-nan  •  •  . 

037,965 

887,686 

809,588 

Qaoi"tcheoo  • 

41,089 

183,015 

118,094 

85,165,390 

6,396,886 

88,360,800 

•  The  d&n  It  cqnal  to  .13,070  cable  inchtiFrendi. 
^  The  Una,  aoooiding  to  eome,  it  equal  to  709  Dutch  as,  and,  accordiig 
tv  odieri,  to  77t  or  781. 


Old  SUUemenU  tfike  PopuUuion  of  China. 


Censoa  in  the  first  century     .    «    .    . 
A.  D.  740,  under  the  Tang  dynasty     . 
A.  D.  1393,  under  Hong-Voo      .    .    « 
A.  D.  1491,  under  Hiao-Tsong  .    .    . 
A.  D.  1578,  under  Van- Li^     .... 

1 

Familiet. 

jaooditcs> 

18,833,068 
8,418,800 

16,058,860 
9,113,446 

10,681,436 

59,594,978 
48,143,600 
60,545,818 
53,881,158 
60,698,856 

•  The  term  need  technically  m  China  in  these  tCamncnts,  at  joifb  It  in  En- 
voptb 
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Modem  SiaUmtnU  of  the  Population  of  China. 
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AcoordiDg  to  AUmtein,  1743* 

Aloathfl. 
Fong-tien     ••••••••••         668y85S 

Pctche-K 15,8582,940 

Kiang-nan,  divided  Into 

Gan-hoci       .    .     .     •  ^'^JV^^H  45,922,439 
andKian-800      .     .    .23,161,409/     ' 

Kiaiig-.8i 11,006,604 

Tche-kiang 15,489,690 

Fou-kien      •     •     •     ; 8,063,671 

Hoo-quang,  divided  into 

Hoo-pe ®'^8^'«^^\  16,910,483 

and  Hon-nan      ...    8,829,820/  *''•»*"'«" 

Bhan^n 25,180,734 

Hohmh 16,882,507 

Chan-d 9,768,189 

Chen-si,  divided  into  Si-ngan      •    .    .  7,287,443 

andKaoHMO 7,412,014 

Se-tchooen  .    .    .    .    , 2,782,976 

Kooang-tong 6,782,975 

Kooang-si 3,947,414 

Yoon-nan 2^078,892 

Kod-tcheoo 3,402,722 

Total        198,213,713 


Macartney* 
1795. 


38,000,000 

32,000,000 

19,000,000 
21,000,000 
15,000,000 

27,000,000 

24,000,000 
25,000,000 
27,000,000 
18,000,000 
12,000,000 
27,000,000 
21,000,000 
10,000,000 
8,000,000 
9,000,000 


333,000,000 


*  This  provinco  beio^  in  Tarto^,  U  not  included  lepttratdy  in  U)e  last  mu* 
BMiatioa. 
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THIBET. 

BOOK   I^HS  northern^  the  central,  and  the  eastern  regions  of 

XLV.    ^sia  have,  in  the  twenty  preceding  books,  passed  brfore 

""""""  us  in  successive  review.  •  Its  southern  parts  still  remain, 

tlie  countries  of  the  Indus,  the  Qa^ges^  the  Bmmapootra, 

and  the  Irawaddy.     All  these  rivers  have  been  thought  to 

GeDenl     descend  from  a  plateau  possessing  a  southeim  inclinaUon, 

vkw.        but  separated  by  immense  mountuns  from  the  rest  of 

southern  Asia.     This  plateau  is  Thibet     Here  we  ap> 

proach  a  mysterious  and  sacred  oountry,  the  cradle^  of  more 

than  one  system  of  religion,  and  in  the  bosom  of  which,  the 

seat  of  perpetual  winter,  the  throne  of  superstition  has 

been  erected.     But  we  must  wait  for  a  time  till  geogri^ 

phical  investigation  shall  be  admitted  to  profane  that  holy 

land  where  the  pretended  vicegerent  of  the   Almighty 

holds  his  sway  amidst  rocks,  forests,  and  convents. 

Marco  Po-     Thibet,  known  to  us  since  the  thirteenth  century*,  con- 

)o*i  dcficrip-  tinned  long  inaccessible  to  European  travellers.     Marco 

^^  ^         Polo  did  not  enter  the  coimtry ;  yet  he  has  given  a  veiy 

curious  description  of  it.     According  to  him,  Tebeth  con* 

tained  eight  kingdoms ;  part  of  it  had  been  devastated  by 

•  It  it  oJlod  TiiHiriT  and  T«vr«r  in  the  Bjuatine  faMtory.     ^aU,  Or. 
tindcn,  1.  187. 
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the  tftmies  of  Eublai-Khan.  It  abounded  in  wild  animals ;   BOOK 
and  travellers,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  their  * 

attacks,  set  fire  to  the  forests  of  large  reeds,  (i,  e.  bam^ 
boos)  with  which  the  country  was  covered.  In  the  inha- 
bited parts  several  strange  customs  prevailed.  The  na-  Strang* 
tives  did  not  choose  to  marry  women  who  had  preserved  P**^^"*- 
the  treasure  which  in  other  countries  husbands  so  highly 
prize.  They  entreated  strangers  to  initiate  their  young 
women  in  impure  gallantry,  and  to  leave  with  them 
trifling  presents,  as  memorials  of  their  transitory  inter»- 
eourse.  The  females  hung  these  trophies  round  their  necks; 
and  the  greater  the  numbers  were  in  which  they  could  dis- 
play them,  the  more  certain  were  they  of  establishing  them- 
aelves  by  marriage*  The  country  yidded  gold,  musk, 
and  coral  ^. 

On  the  west  of  Tebeth,  Marco  Polo  placed  the  province  Pf^tnecf 
of  Canicloo,  or  Ganicloo,  where  there  was  a  lake  rich  in  n>«n^i^») 
pearls.  It  contained  many  of  th^  musk  aniimds,  which 
they  called  ^odtftfyy,  mines  of  turquoises  and  of  gold,  and 
several  aromatic  plants.  This  country  seems  to  answer  to 
that  of  Gang-Desh  mentioned  in  the  Zenda-Vesta  and  in 
Ferishta,  and  wte  once  considered  as  the  country  of 
the  Ganges  from  its  sources  to  its  catariicts^.  It  is  ter- 
minated on  the  east  by  the  river  Brius,  which  is  probably 
the  Bramapootra,  or  Brihmapootre,  which  carried  down 
gold  dust  mingled  with  its  sand.  Beyond  that  river 
}ay  the  province  of  Caraiam,  the  capital  of  which  was 
G^ed  lacy.  That  country,  rich  in  horses,  in  gold, 
and  in  rice,  was  infested  by  enormous  serpents.  The  in- 
habitants spoke  a  peculiar  language ;  they  drank  a  ^irit 
distilled  from  rice.  The  great  khan  made  war  on  the 
king  of  Mien  (t,  e,  Ava)  and  of  Bangala  (Bengal)  for 
the  country  of  Caraiam.     He  took  possession  of  it  as  well 


b  Marct  Pauli  de  Rcb.  Orien.  lib.  II.  cap.  36,  37.   edit.  Mulli^r.  pap.  84^. 
Cidiu  1.S08. 

«  Wahl,  p,  239~242f 
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BOOK    as  of  Botia  immediately  adjcnning^.     Botia  was  evideiitljr 
^^^*    the  modem  Bootfin ;  and  this  Caraiam,  T/hich  comm^it** 
tors  have  hitherto  carried  as  far  west  as  Little  Bukharia, 
must  be  the  country  of  Asham  with  its  ancient  capital  Azoo. 
Perhaps  the  name  of  Caraiam  has  some  relation  to  that  of 
the  Garrow  mountains.    In  a  neighbouring  province  called 
Paienial     Afdondam,  or  Arcladam  %  or  Caridi  %  the  men  confined 
Innibatifflii.  themselves  to  bed  for  forty  days  after  the  delivery  of  their 
wives^andhad  thecare  of  the  infant  committed  to  them.  The 
only  objects  of  their  worship  were  the  spirits  of  the  ances- 
tors of  their  respective  families.     Gold  abounded  to  such 
a  degree  that  every  man  wore  a  small  plate  of  that  metal 
as  a  cover  to  his  teeth ;  and  they  exchanged  it  for  an  equal 
weight  of  silver,  which  was  brought  to  them  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  of  Mien,    and    was  not  found 
'^^f*'**^   at  all  in  that  of  CaridL    Their  sorcerers  pretended  to  cure 
the  sick  by  magic  songs,  to  iv-hich  they  danced  with  hideous 
contortions,  till  one  of  them,    seized  with  the. influence 
of  the  demon,  fell  down  and  declared  by  wlutt  sort  of  sa- 
crifices it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  the  good^will  of  the 
spirit  who  dictated  his  words.     These  are  exactly  the  jug- 
gleries of  tlie  present  Shamans.     The  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Caridi  was  Nokian  s.     This  is  the  name  of  a  great 
river  which  runs  from  Thibet  into  Ava.     Thus  the  coun- 
try of  Caridi  is  the  south-east  point  of  Thibet,  and  per- 
haps the  country  of  the  nation  of  the  Sariaines  which  b 
spread  over  Ava.     Marco  Polo  also  mentions  the  town  of 
Ciangloo,  or  Cangloo,  **  which  seems  to  be  the  Dsanclo  of 
the  map  of  the  missionaries. 
Pngvcfiof      Such  is  the  substance  of  the  interes^ng  account  of  Mar- 
AioTMr*^  CO  Polo,  treated  at  the  present  day  with  undue  contempt 
Fob.         It  is  more  instructive  than  that  given  by  Father  Andra- 
da  in  16S6 ;  and  it  ^as  not  till  the  first  half  of  the  dghu 
eenth  century  that  the  missionaries   of  Pekin  collected 

«  M.  Polo  de  Reb.  Or.  lib,  II.  cap.  39,  40, 43,  43.  MuUer.  edit. 

•  Ibid.  cap.  41.  '  Ibid,  edit  of  1506,  cap.  Ssi. 

•  EditioD  ol  150S,  Utv^hian  in  Muller. 
»  Edition  of  1508,  Cangloo  in  MuUer. 
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more  cerUiin  information.  Horatio  Delia  Pinna,  a  capu*  BOOK 
chin,  spent  eighteen  years  in  the  capital  of  Thibet,  but  his  /^  ^  ^ 
observations  were  not  judieiouslj  dureeted*.  Two  rapid 
visits  of  the  EnglieAi,  sent  out  on  an  etnbassy  to  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  princes  of  southern  Thibet,  that  of  Mr.  Boyle 
in  1774^  and  that  of  Captain  Turner  in  1784 ;  some  in- 
formation derived  from  manuscripts  in  the  language  of 
Thibet  found  among  the  Kalmuks  *',  and  some  verbal  ac-« 
counts  ^ven  by  Russian  subjects  professing  the  reli^on  of 
the  Dalai-Lama^;  these  constitute  all  the  sources  of  our 
information  concerning  this  singular  country,  so  interest- 
ing  both  in  its  physical  and  its  moral  aspect, 

Under  the  name  of  Thibet  we  comprehend  all  the  BouBdariai 
countries  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Indostan,  to  the  east  ^'''"^ 
of  Great  Bukharia,  to  the  south  of  Little  Bukharia,  to 
the  south-west  of  Tangoot,  (taking  this  name  in  its  strict- 
est  acceptation,)  to  the  west  of  China,  and  to  the  north- 
west of  the?  Birman  empire.  In  diis  wide  range,  Little 
Thibet  and  the  state  of  Ladaak  in  the  west,  as  well  as 
Boot^n  in  the  south,  may  be  considered  as  separate 
countries.  The  south-east  boundary  is  little  known,  and 
in  the  north  there  seem  to  be  provinces  respecting  which 
we  are  altogether  ignorant. 

D'Anville  makes  Thibet  terminate  at  the  85th  degree 
of  latitude,  but  the  Jesuit  Tieflfenthaler",  positively  as- 
sures us  that  Great  Thibet  lies  on  the  north-east  of  Cashr 
mere,  and  Little  Thibet  on  the  north-west.  The  shortest 
road  to  Cashgar  would  be  to  go  through  Great  Thibet, 
but  that  not  being  permitted,  they  go  through  Little 
Thibet,  the  capital  of  which,  Eskerdon,  is  eight  days 
journey  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Cashmere.  Be- 
yond  it  is  Shakar.  Fifteen  days  journey  beyond  this,  pass- 
ing through  thick  forests,  we  arrive  at  the  frontier  of  Lit- 
tle Thibet.     The  caravans  take  other  fifteen  days  to  reach 

Ilormtlo  dtDm  Pinna,  EeUxeone  ddU  minione  4<i  Thibet    Romf,  1742| 
(♦to.) 

^  GeoTgii  Eremits  Alphabitum  Thibetanum.    Roma,  1762,  (4to.) 
1  Pallai,  Noqv.  Mtfm.  du  Nord.  I.  p.  201,  &c  IV.  p.  271.  ^c, 
P  Description  de  Tlnde,  II.  p.  18. 


QI8  THIBST. 

BOOK  Caihgar..    From  these  facts  the  result  teens  to  be,  that 
^^^^    we  may  with  confidence  place  Thibet  two  degrees  at  least 


more  to  the  north  than  it  is  situated  on  d* Anville^s  maps. 
The  Moos<Tag,  or  ^*  Snowy  Mountains,**  form,  accordii^ 
to  the  Russian  accounts^  the  northern  boundary  of  Thibet, 
and  these-  mountains  are  in  latitude  S8^«  But  perhaps 
tliese  oountriesi  without  belonging  properly  to  Thibet,  are 
inhabited  by  small  nomade  hordes  dependent  on  the  80Te> 
reigns  of  that  country.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  ofi* 
nioni^the  missicmaries".  Perhaps  these  countries  fom 
wha,t  d^AnviUe  has  maiiced  Turk^endh  on  his  maps;  per^ 
haps  also  Turk4iend  and  Little  Thibet  are  the  same. 
TurkJiend  seems  to  mean  <<  Turkestan  on  the  Indus.^ 
V Ariottt  rj^\^Q  g^ieral  name  of  these  countries  is  equally  uncer« 

tain  as  their  boundaries.     The  inhabitants  call  them  Pont 
or  Bbout,  or,  adding  the  termination  ngnifying  country, 
Bhout^g^^f  which  appears  to  mean  *^  the  country  of  the  god 
Boodha.''      The    name  of  Thebet,  Thibet,  or  Tobbat, 
known  to  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  does  not  seem  to  be 
used  in  the  country  itself.     Perhaps  it  is  only  a  corrup- 
tion of    the  Thibetian  words,    Tcn-iootf  <<  kingdom  of 
Boot  P.^'     The  Chinese  call  it  Dshan ;  the  Mongols,  Ai- 
ran-Tala^  or,  <<  the  country  on  the  right,^  and  sometimes 
include  it  under  the  name  of  Tangoot^. 
jyfoantainf.      Geographers  have  spoken  with  admiration  of  the  stu- 
pendous chain  of  mountains  of  Thibet,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  a  geographical  description  of  their 
direction  or  extent.     Those  of  the  south-west  and  south 
are  at  first  very  high  and  very  steep.     They  were  till  late- 
ly  considered  as  the  sources  of  the  great  river  Ganges,  but 
it  has  flow  been  found  that  the  rivers  formerly  supposed 
to  run  into  the  Ganges,  are  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  Behind 
these  mountains  several  valleys  and  plateaux  are  extended, 
partly  included  in  Indostan.     These  are  the  Himmaleh 
mountains,  the  Imaus,  and  the  Hemodus  of  the  ancients : 
they  seem  to  bend  in  a  semi-circular  form  in  a  south-east 

•  Duhalde,  IV.  p.  464.  r  Georgii,  Alpbab.  Thibet. 

•  Wahl,  0»lindicii,  I.  iSS.  \  Palla%  1.  c.  I.  tOI. 
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cyii^ection  Irom  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  to  the  fsontiers  of  BOOi. 
Aflbainu  To  the  n<Mrth  of  the  river  Sampoo  a  paralld  ^^^' 
cbain.  rises ;  and  still  farther  north  there  are  several  large 
lakes.  The  chief  devauon  seems  to  he  in  the  centre  to 
the  south  of  lake  Terkiri.  It  is  called  Koirui,  a  name 
which  may  be  extended  to  the  vhole  chain,  although  that 
of  Eantel  is  given  to  the  western  part.  Here  our  present 
knowledge  ends.  We  do  not  knpw  if  these  chains  bear 
the  Indian  and  Chinese  name  of  Eentaisse  or  Eantaiskan^ 
and  the  Tartar  name  of  Mus-Tag  %  these  mountains  are 
perhaps  detached  groups,  and  Thibet,  comnuinicating  aU 
aloQg  with  the  Kalmuks  and  Mongols,,  perhaps  gradually 
pisflsea  into,  the  plateau  of  central  Asia.  The  principal 
valleys  of  thia  system  of  mountains  lie  ee3t  and  west^  and 
are  generally  open  only  on  the  south-east.  Great  natural  fea« 
turea  of  this  sort  are  worthy  of  our  attention,  even  to  pre<* 
pare  us  for  forming  a  true  theory  of  the  earth.^  Ghumu* 
Wia,  near  Phari,  on  the  frontier  qf  Bootan,  is  one  of  the 
most  elevated  peaks.  On  the  west  is  the  peak  of  Lan<- 
goor,  which  seems  to  be  ^n  extinguished  volcano '. 

The  cliief  river  of  Thibet  is  the  Serbampooter,  ot^-^^^^ 
Brahmapootra,  <<  the  river  of  Brahma,"^  which  receives  nu.  Bnhma, 
9ierous  tributaries  in  Thibet,  and  among  others  the  Sam^  ^'^'^ 
poo.     Its  course  is  first  ^st,  then  south-east  for  a  space  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles,  to.  the  confines  of  Thibet  and 
Asham,  where  it  takes  a  turn. to  the  south-west,  and 
seems  to  sufier  a  distortion,  in  order  to  flow  into  the  sea 
close  by  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  with  which  it  is  appa- 
rentjy  confounded  ;  this  lower  part  of  its  course  is  near^ 
ly  400  miles  long. 

The  Hoan-Ho  and  the  Eian-Ku  also  derive -their  origin 
from,  the  eastern  confines  of  Thibet  The  Irawaddy,  the 
May-Kian  of  Laos,  the  great  river  of  Cambodia,  and  the 
Nookian,  whicjb  falls  into  the  sea  near  Martaban,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Pegu,  derive  their  sources  from  the  eastern  part  of 
Thibet 

These  mountiunous  regions  contain  numerous  lakes,  r  . 
The  largest  is  the  Terkiri,  about  seventy  miles  long  and 

f  AIpl»b.  Thibet,  p.  4(7. 
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BOOK    twenty-five  broad.  The  Chmese  lamas,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
^^^'    only  map  that  we  have  of  Thibet,  have  plaeed  eeveral  other 


lakes  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  We  know  for  eer* 
tian  that  there  is  a  very  singular  one,  which  furnishes  tincal 
or  crude  borax.    Another  t6  the  south  of  Lassa,  and  called 
Palte  or  Yambro,  is  in  another  respect  equally  extraordi* 
nary.     The  greater  part  of  its  area  is  occupied*  witli  an 
island.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  large  ditch  or  canal,  fire  miles 
and  a  half  broad,  surrounding  an  island  about  a  hundred 
miles  in  diameter*.     The  smaller  lakes  even  in  the  south* 
em  part  of  Thibet  are  frozen  in  winter  to  a  great  depth, 
citviate.         The  seasons  in  this  country  observe  a  great  uniformity 
Tcmpem-   j^^j,    j,^   ^jj^P    respective    temperatures,  duration,   and 
periodical  return.     They  seem  to  follow  the  same  divisions 
as  those  of  Bengal.     The  spring,  frcxn  March  till  May, 
is  remarkable  for  great  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  power- 
ful  heats,  and  the  frequency  of  thunder.     The  nuny  sea- 
son  lasts  from  June  to  September;   heavy  rains  then 
fall  ^thout  intermission,  the  rivers  becmne  enlarged,  run 
with  great  rapidity,  and  swell  the  inundations  of  B^igaL 
From  October  to  March,  the  sky,  constantly  serme,  is 
rarely  darkened  by  mists  or  by  clouds.     For  three  m<Miths 
of  that  season  the  ooki  is  perhaps  more  rigorous  than  in 
any  part  of  Europe.     It  is  of  a  dry  and  piercing  quality ; 
and,  though  in  a  latitude  of  96°  on  the  confines  of  the 
torrid  zone,  it  vies  with  that  of  the  Alps  under  the 
parallel  of  46°, 
nimiit  of      '^^^  >^de  and  troizea  climate  becomes  milder  to  the 
i^»^>f^     south  of  the  Himmakh.     Turner  assures  us  that  Bootin, 
notwithstanding  its  shapeless  and  irregular  mountains,  is 
covared  with   a  perpetual  verdure,  and  adorned  with 
forests  consistmg  of  trees  of  astonishing  sise.     The  aides 
of  the  mountains  are  levelled,  laboured,  and  sown  by  the 
industrious  inhabitants,  and  covered  with  cxtshards,  corn- 
fields, and  villages.     Thibet  Proper,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
sented to  Captain  Tumer^s  view  nothing  but  low  hills 
bristled  with  rocks  affording  no  appearance  of  vegetation, 

•  A'lhab.  Thibet.  fK  i6U 
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dry  pUuns  of  umfonn  and  gloomy  aspect.    The  cold   isooic 
obliges  the  inhabitants  to  seek  {or  shelter  in  the  hollow    ^      ' 


valleys  and  in  caverns. 

The  vegetation  of  Thibet  is  little  known ;  the  most  sci-  Vegetsiioo. 
entific  accoimt  that  we  have  embraces  only  the  south/em 
part  between  the  parallels  of  27"  and  2QoK  Its  agricuU  AgHcul- 
ture  has  great  physical  obstacles  to  contend  with.  At  the 
approach  of  ¥rinter  the  valleys  are  generally  under  water ; 
yet  the  rays  of  an  ardent  sun  soon  bring  the  grain  to  ma- 
turity. The  autumn  being  clear,  and  serene,  the  farmei^ 
spreads  his  com  on  the  ground  to  dry;  then  employs  oxen 
to  tread  it  The  common  species  of  grain  are  wheat,  peas, 
and  barley.  Rice  grows  only  in  the  southern  parts. 
Turnips,  pumpkins  and  cucumbers  are  abundant.  The 
greater  part  of  the  plants  which  travellers  have  noticed 
are  such  as  are  met  with  also  in  Europe  and.  in  Ben« 
gal.  At  the  foot  of  Uie  mountains  are  forests  of  bamboos, 
bananas,  aspens,  birches,  cypresses,  and  yew-trees.  The 
ash  is  remarkably  large  and  beautiful,  but  the  firs  small 
and  stunted.  On  the  snow-clad  mountains  grows  the 
Rheum  undulakmy  which  the  natives  use  for  medicinal 
purposes^  The  country  contains,  both  in  a  wild  and  cul- 
tivated state,  peaches  and  apricots,  apples,  pears,  oranges, 
and  pomegranates.  Among  the  plants,  shrubs,^  and  under- 
shrubs,  Saunders  mentions  the  Arbutus  uva  ursi^  the 
VUis  idaOj  or  common  whortle-berry,  the  Datura  J'erox^ 
or  Chinese  whortleberry,  which  is  common  to  China  and 
Thibet  and,  like  our  species  the  Stramonium^  a  powerful 
narcotic.  There  is  a  species  of  Laurus  which  produces 
a  root  called  the  bastard  cinnamon.  Marco  Polo  men- 
tions this  production,  which  is  common  in  every  part  of 
Thibet,  under  the  name  of  zenzero  or  ginger.  The  Ca-' 
ealia  Saracenica  serves  for  the  manufacture  of  chongy  a 
spirituous  and  slightly  acid  liquor. 

Bootan  possesses  few  wild  animals  except  monkies ;  but  Animals. 
Thibet  swarms  with  them.     The  musk   animal  sports 

*  S«iDden,  in  the  Philosophical  Tnneactiont,  vol  LXXIX.  p.  79— lOS. 
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AOOK  proYtoces  2  LaCak^  a  kii^dom  to  the  west^  in  which  he  m- 
j^^^'  eludes  little  Thibet ;  the  kingdom  of  Nagari ;  Hor,  widi 
lake  Terkiri,  Kiang,  Daum,  and  the  principality  of  Ka- 
hangf  These  four  are  in  the  north :— Amdoa  (the  Ard-  - 
An^Iftm  of  M.  Poloy)  a  kingdom  to  the  east ;  Brediong  or 
Bramasiong,  a  kingdom  to  the  south ;  together  with  Tac- 
poo,  the  Bootfin  of  the  English  travellers,  and  Combo  or 
Concpo ;  in  the  centre  the  province  of  Ou,  the  Wey  of 
the  Chincte  geography,  and  that  of  Szang  or  Chang. 
Bnt  several  questions  may  be  asked  relative  to  these  alleged 
Donbu  rr«  provinces. — Is  Latak  a  detached  sovereignty,  as  some 
Se^  have  maintained'?  Are  not  the  provinces  of  Hor  and 
Kiang  subdivisions  of  the  kingdom  of  Nagari  ?  That  of 
Daum  seeitis  to  be  subject  to  Kahan ;  that  of  Combo  pro- 
bably to  Tac-po.  By  these  unions  we  may  reduce 
the  number  of  divisions  to  eight  kingdoms,  in  conformity 
with  the  account  of  M.  Polo^  But  the  mixture  of  Chi* 
nese,  Thibetian,  and  Mongolian  names,  together  with  the 
extreme  imperf<tetion  of  the  maps  constructed  by  the  Chi- 
nese lamas,  render  any  discussion  of  these  points  as  useless 
as  it  would  be  tedious. 
TowBi,  We  have  littleinformationconcemingthe  towns  of  Thibet 
^iiuSL  The  greater  part  of  the  places  marked  on  the  map  seem 
to  be  nothing  more  than  villages,  or  groupes  of  cabins  each 
surrounding  some  temple.  According  to  the  official  Chinese 
geography,  the  whole  of  Thibet  contains  sixteen  towns*. 
Lassa  or  Dsassa,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Ou,  in  a  large  plain.  It  is  a  small  city,  but  the  houses  are 
builtofsU>ne,veryspaciou8and  very  lofty.  Itistheseatofthe 
Thibetian  government,,  and  of  the  Chinese  mandarins  who 
are  appointed  as  overseers.  It  is  inhabited  by  merchants 
and  artisans*  The  famous  mountain  seven  miles  to  the 
east  of  Lassa,  on  which  is  the  palace  of  the  Great  Lama, 
is  called  Puta-La,  or  <<  the  holy  mountain.^     According  to 

•  Dend^,  Ltttrct  edIflMita,  t  X  V.  AtOey*!  CoIIcctioD  of  TiSTdSt  t  IT. 

*  Dai-^in-y-iundahi,  io  fine. 
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the  Chinese,  this  is  only  die  name  of  the  palace,  while  the  BOOK 
mountain  is  called  Mar-Buli.  This  palace  or  temple,  ^^^' 
crowned  with  a  gilt  dome,  is  sixty-two  Chinese  fathoms  in 
height  The  exterior  is  said  to  be  decorated  with  aum* 
berless  pyramids  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  ten  thousand 
rooms  of  the  interior  contain  an  immense  number  .of  idols 
of  the  same  precious  materials.  Sera  is  a  monastery,  with 
a  town,  at  a  short  distance  from  Lassa.  In  it  we  may 
recognize  Sera  the  metropolis,  mentioned  by  ancient  wri- 
ters ^  Teshoo-Lomboo,. a  monastery  in  which  the  second 
Lama  resides,  contains  three  or  four  hundred  apartmenta 
inhabited  by  monks,  beades  temples,  mausoleums,  and 
the  palace  of  the  Lama.  The  buildings  are  all  of  stone, 
with  fiat  roofs,  and  parapets  of  heath  and  small  boughs. 
Capt  Turner  also  gives  a  description  of  some  other  palaces 
and  strong  castles.  The  form3  of  the  bridges  are  varied  Bridget, 
and  romantic.  Sometimes  they  are  formed  of  chains  ex- 
tending  from  one  precipice  to  another :  in  other  cfises  they 
are  of  beams,  with  one  end  fixed  in  the  bank  on  each  side, 
while  the  other  ends  advancing  with  a  certain  elevation 
support  a  small  platform,  exhibiting  altogether  the  upper 
section  of  an  octagon. 

Tassisudon  in  the  south  is  the  residence  of  the  pripce  Diflbnot  - 
of  Bootan,  a  vassal  to  the  Lama  of  Teshoo-Lomboo.  La-  ^^°'' 
tak  in  the  west,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  said  to  be  a 
large  town.  We  have  mentioned  Cianglu  or  Dsanclpp 
from  Marco  Polo.  The  same  traveller  mentions  a  town  call- 
ed Sook  or  Sookoor,  near  which  the  true  rhubarb  grows. 
Forster  considers  this  as  belonging  to  Thibet  ^.  We  have 
already  mentioned  it.  in  speaking  of  Tangoot,  as  well  as 
that  of  S^lim  or  Serin,  a  trading  place  frequented  by  the 
Chinese. 

Little  Thibet  seems  to  be  a  coxmtry  physically  and  po-  little  Thi- 
litically  distinct  from  Great  Thibet,  and  is  situated  to  the 
north-west  and  north  of  Cashmere.     Ascardo  or  Esker- 
don  is  its  capital.     The  two  leading  streams  which  form 

k  PaDM,  Mkn.  da  Nord,  I.  206. 

«  Foster,  Voyages  au  Nord,  t.  II.  p.  S82« 
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6S6  THIBET. 

BOOK  the  Indus  take  th^  rise  in  this  country,  or  at  least  flow 
^^^'    through  it,  one  from  the  north*west,  and  another  from  the 


•     south-east,  and  meet  in  a  point,  and  the  river  formed  by 
their  union  runs  a  long  way  in  a  westerly  course,  passing 
through  the  range  of  the  Hindoo-Coodb,  retaining  the  same 
direction  for  a  great  way  before  it  assumes  its  principal 
direction,  which  is  south  and  a  very  little  west.     The  geo- 
graphy of  the  upper  part  of  tiie  Indus  has  been  only  of 
late  understood ;  the  stream  which  runs  from  the  south- 
east, being  fonnerly  only  known  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  thus  we  find  it  delineated  in  many  maps.     The 
city  of  Ladak  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
the  one  from  the  north-west,  and  the  other  from  the  south- 
east.    In  some  maps  we  find  another  river  &rther  south, 
running  from  the  south-east  parallel  to  the  one  last  men- 
tioned, and  joining  the  united  river  formed  by  the  two  last ; 
and  this  parallel  stream  receives  the  name  of  the  Indus. 
The  Sutledge  is  another  river,  which  rises  near  the  mutual 
boundary  of  Great  and  Little  Thibet,  crosses  the  Him- 
maXA  range  about  two  degrees  and  a  half  to  the  south  of 
Cashmere,  and  sends  its  waters  across  the  Punjaub  to  taU 
Bcmarkt    into  the  Indus.     Merchants  from  Cashmere  repair  r^u- 
coantJy  of  ^^y  ^  Yarkand  in  Little  Bukharia,  passing  through  Lit- 
the  Bdoot-  tie  Thibet.     They  rendezvous  at  Ladak,  from  which  they 
^'         travel  chiefly  along  the  north-west  tributary  of  the  Indus  *. 
Little  Thibet  seems  to  include  several  provinces  famous 
for  their  ancient  connections.     The  country  of  the  Beloor, 
ntuated  to  the  east  of  Badakshan  or  Balascia,  contains 
•mountiuns  covered  with  eternal  snow.     Some  savages  wan- 
der in  the  midst  of  immense  forests ;  but  between  these 
chains  of  mountains  a  wide  plain  was  described  as  open- 
ing, in  which  a  number  of  streams  met  to  form  a  magnifi- 
cent river  bordered  with  rich  meadows,  in  which  flocks  of 

'  The  ■ccount  of  the  riven  given  in  the  original  is  aomewbat  diflerent,  and  the 
apibor  refera  to  Wilford,  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Ecacaiciics.  More 
precise  iafonnation  has  now  been  obtained  by  the  reseaiches  of  varioua  Britidi 
officers.  See  Mr.  Elphinstone  on^tbe  kingdom  of  Caubult  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Marray*i  Historical  Account  of  Diaoonrics  and  Tnvals  in 
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antelopes'  bounded ;  and  wfaefe  a  horSej^  previously  ema«-  BOOK 
ciated^  would  recover  his  vigour  inf  a  few  dwya,     Tbis-plaih    ^^^' 
was  called  Pnne^,  or  ralher  Fimir  %  « the  oountily  6f  riUsf '^  p^Sn  oi: 
In  this  deaer^tioh  of  M,  Polo,  we  can  scarcely  ftfil  to  r**.  ^■*'^* 
cognise  the  north-wiest  Extremity  of  Little  Thibet,  whei^ 
one  of  the  strieams  which  fcmn  the  Indud  takes  its  rise.  We 
find  in  this  same  country,  but  on  the  oppo^te  sid^,  Pareft).  Parattaa, 
tan  with  the  town  of  Pader^,  where  we  have  placed. the ^^ 
Padcei  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Pariani  of  Mela.   The  nmn^ 
of  Baltistan'^,  or  in  Sanscrit  Baladeshan  \  which  se^ou  to 
include  the  whole  of  Little  Thibet,  reminds  us  of  the  ^Ator 
of  Ptolemy.     This  whole  country  belongs  to  India  as 
known  to  the  Persians,  to  Herodotus,  and  to  Ctesii^     It 
has  been  coilsidered  as  the  Serica  of  a  later  period,  though 
Mr.  Murray  gives  strong  argum^its  to  show  that  Serica 
must  have  been  utuated  much  farther  to  the  east  \ 

It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  the  customs  described 
by  Marco  Polo  ai^  still  preserved  in  the  va$t  provinces  of 
Thibet     Modem  accounts  contain  nothing  but  insulated 
and  imperfect  remarks  on  the  subject.  Captain  Tumer  dea?  chanetorof 
cribes  the  Thibetians  as  a  mild  and  open  set  of  pec^ci.  ^I^'*^ 
The  men  are  stout,  and  have  a  little  of  the  Mor^gol  fea^ 
lures.     The  complexion  of  the  women  ia  brown,  but  eD* 
livened  with  a  mixture  of  fresh'  red.     The  cleai:  atmps^ 
phere  of  the  mountains  keeps  them  in  good  health. 

Marriages  are  concluded  without  much  preliminary'  ca^  Mtmagcf. 
remony :  if  the  proposal  of  the  lover  is  Approved  of  by^  the 
relations  of  the  female,  the  latter  re|Miir  along  wkh  tl^eiB 
daughter  to  the  house  of  their  ihteiided  soil-in^law»  The 
fiiends  and  acquaintance  of  the  parties  fbrm  tbw  marriage 
train.     Three  days  are  passed,  ih  the  amus^nenta  c^  daa- 

•  MS.  quoted  by  Muller,  in  M.  Pdo,  de  Rek  Orient.  I.  S7. 

f  Ftom  Pan  or  Fenir,  water,  or  spring  in  Sitncrit,  ( Vand  in  Boiih).  19a 
country  called  VandaJ>amiM  byTtolemy  perhape  derived  its  name  fimp  the 
MiAon  ofvfoUrt.  The  ParojMtmittu  of  the  ancienta  is  ParO'ftu^t  "  the  moon- 
tain  of  springs  or  rills.** 

•  Map  of  Cashmere,  of  Le  Gentil.  Ayen  Akberti,  II.  p.  1529  Tiefsn* 
thaler,  I.  50.  (in  German).  ^^  Letties  ^difiantea  XV.  1S8. 

Biootvedam,  II.  118.  *  See  note  p.  402. 
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BOOK   dng  and  music;  iCnd,  when  these  have  elapsed,  the  marriage 
^^^'    is  considered  as  concluded.     The  priests,  debarred  from 


*  every  kind  of  transactions  with  females,  have  no  share  in 
the  celebration  of  marriages ;  but  the  conjugal  union  is  con- 
ndered  as  indissoluble.  The  husband  has  not  the  power 
of  discarding  a  wife  who  is  disagreeable  to  him,  nor  a  wife 
that  of  leaving  her  husband,  unless  the  same  consent  which 
created  the  union  authorises  the  separation,  and  in  that 
case  neither  of  the  parties  is  allowed  to  form  a  fresh  con- 
nexion.    One  singularity  of  Thibet  is,  that  polygamy  is 

Plunlity  of  allowed  in  this  country  in  a  sense  the  reverse  of  that  which 

liQibaiids.  ^  customary  in  other  parts  of  the  eastern  world.  Here  the 
women  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  husbands.  The  eldest 
brother  of  a  family  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  wife ; 
but  she  becomes  the  common  property  of  all  the  brothers, 
whatever  be  their  number.  This  system,  necessarily  so 
unfavourable  to  population,  existed  also  among  the  Naba- 
thean  Arabs,  although  Pallas  calls  the  fact  in  question  K 

Rubruquis  says  that  the  Thibetians  once  practised  the 
abominable  custom  of  eating  the  bodies  of  those  relations 

^^enli.  who  died  of  old  age,  and  that  this  when  given  up  was 
replaced  by  that  of  drinking  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  an- 
cestors. The  modems  make  no  mention  of  either  of  these 
customs.  They  tell  us  that  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
Great  Lama  are  preserved  in  a  large  shrine;  that  the  bodies 
oi  the  subordinate  priests  are  burned,  and  their  ashes 
preserved  in  small  hollowimages;  while  the  bodies  of  the  un- 
consecrated  multitude  are  thrown  out  to  be  devoured  by 
birds  of  prey,  in  large  indosures  encircled  with  walls. 

I'ttgiMS^  The  common  Thibetian  language  resembles  in  its  nu- 
merous monosyllables  and  the  absence  of  particles  and  in- 
flections, the  wretched  idiom  of  the  Chine^.  X^ike  the 
latter,  the  Thibetians,  in  order  to  communicate  their  thoughts, 
are  obliged  to  describe  figures  in  the  air  or  in  sand.  The 
Thibetian  writings  which  have  been  found  among  the 
• 

;  Duhalde,  IV.  571.    Pallas,  I.  217. 
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If altouks  are  no  where  to  be  paralleled  for  obseurity  "■-    ^^^ 
Their  works  on  religion  are  written  in  a  sacred  language. 


approaching  to  the  Sanscrit.  Rubruquis  had  mentioned  ^!^^ 
previously  to  Capt.  Turner,  that  the  Thibetians  write  like 
the  Europeans  from  left  to  right ''^  They  give  the  name 
of  uchen  to  the  characters  which  they  employ  for  printed 
works;  those  which  are  employed  for  correspondence  and 
other  ordinary  purposes  are  called  min.  Both  are  alpha- 
betical letters,  but  accompanied  with  numerous  contrac-^ 
tions  which  givei  them  something  of  a  syllabic  nature  ^*  The 
Thibetian  year  is  lunar,  and  the  month  consists  of  S9  days. 

The  industry  of  this  jpeople  finds  exercise  in  the  manU-  Indufltryi 
facture  of  shawls  or  woollen  stuffs.  The  elegant  goat^s 
hair  of  which  the  shawls  are  made  is  mostly  exported  in 
a  raw  state  to  Cashmere.  The  Chinese  procure  fix>m 
Thibet  pale  gold  dust,  coral.  Iambus  skins^  musk^  and 
woollen  stuffs.  They  sell  their  tea  and  their  porcelain  to 
the  Thibetians.  To  Nepaul  Thibet  sends  rock  salt,  tin- 
kal  or  crude  borax,  and  gold  dust ;  and  receives  in  ex^ 
change  silver  coin,  copper,  rice,  and  coarse  cotton  stuffs. 
Through  the  medium  of  Nepaul,  Thibet  formerly  carried 
on  a  trade  with  Bengal  in  gold  dust,  borax,  and  musk ; 
the  returns  consisting  of  draperies,  spices,  veils,  emeralds, 
sapphires,  lapislazuli,  and  jet.  The  jealous  and  timid 
policy  of  China,  however,  has  now  excluded  foreign  mer- 
chants from  this  country.  No  money  is  coined  in  Thibet, 
being  forbidden  by  the  principles  of  the  established  reli- 
gion,  and  the  adulterated  coin  of  Nepaul  is  the  common 
medium  of  exchange. 

The  leading  feature  of  Thibet  as  a  country,  is  that  of  ^•'V**' 
being  the  chief  seat  of  a  religion  which  prevails  over  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  the  spiritual  head  of  which,  the  Dalftf-La- 
ma,  is  also  the  legal  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  001* 

■  Mailer,  Deicript  Taiigut  in  Sibir.  repertis  1747.  Petenb.   Baytr,  Moir 
Sin.  Ptef.  p.  109.  Georgu  Alphab.  Thibet. 
**  Rubruquii,  ch.  37. 
*  CaniaDo  Bellgatti,  Alphabetam  Tangutan.  i.  Thibetan.  Rom.  177S. 
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BOOK   lects  iu  revenues,    though  the  Chinese  emperors   have 
^^^'    got  absolute  command  of  them  by  a  military  occupation 


ci  the  chief  places,  under  the  pretext  of  a  pious  protecticm. 
The  superstitions  of  Central  Asia  are  divided  into  three 
principal  branches,  Shamanism,  Braminism,  and  Lamaism. 
Distinetion  Shamanism  has  the  honour  of  being  the  most  andent  ot 
Stium!^  the  three  creeds.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Clement  of 
nini,  Bnai..jyexandria,  and  Porphyry.  Stiabo  gives  (he  professors  ol 
•ad  LuBft.  it  in  his  time  the  name  of  &hermans,  Clement  that  of  Sar- 
^"^  mans,  and  Porphyry  that  of  Samaneans.     The  Shaman 

priesthood  cultivated  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the 
Brahmins  allow  that  they  owe  to  them  all  their  scientific  in- 
formation. The  latter  still  read  the  few  books  of  the  Sha- 
onans  which  are  in  their  possession  with  the  same  respect 
which  we  show  to  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
But  the  ancient  Brahmins  accused  the  Shaman  priests  of 
(idoiatry ;  persecuted  and  expelled  them  from  Indostan. 
This  abject  they  only  accomphshed  by  degrees ;  but  in 
the  end  they  obtained  sudi  complete  success,  that  for  six 
hundred  years  none  of  the  Sham^  priests,  nor  any  foU 
jowers  of  their  doctrines,  have  been  found  to  the  west  of 
ihe .Ganges ^  Theandent  Shamans  established  no  sue- 
,cesaion  in  their  mimberiess  gods  in  time  or  place,  and  no 
order  of  generation.  The  theogony  of  the  Lamaists,  on 
the  contrary,  teaches  that  by  means  of  a  mysterious  opera- 
tion executed  in  the  person  of  the  Grand  Lama,  the  same 
dvrimty  adbsists  eternally  in  this  supreme  pontiff  under 
.diffiecent  human  forms  which  he  deigns  successively  to 
assume. 
E^mAm  Shamanism  has  given  rise  to  the  superstitious  opinions 
and  practicaes  which  constitute  the  religicm  of  the  acndent 
MoQgola,  vho,  deprived  of  the  use  of  written  language, 
have  preserved  it  by  tradition.  To  this  system  we  must 
still  refer  the  belief  of  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Siberia, 
such  as  the  Booriaites,  the  Yakoots,  and  some  Tartars 
who  are  neither  Mahometans  nor  Christians.     The  cele> 

dt  k  Ciolx,  Hiitorit  du  GhriHiioiiBii  dim  Tlndc,  lir.  (. 
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bntted  idol  of  the  Siamese  and  Peguans,  the  same  which   BOOK 
is  also  worshipped  by  other  races  under  different  appella^  ' 


tions,  is  called  Sommonakodom.  In  the  Tartar  and  Per^ 
sian  languages,  the  termination  kodom  is  the  word  for  a 
god.  In  the  first  part  of  the  name,  therefore,  Sommon, 
we  see  the  resemblance  to  Shaman.  The  Mongols  call 
this  idol  Chichimoonij  and  the  Kalmuks  Chakamoona ;  in 
Thibet  it  is  called  Mahamooni,  a  Sanscrit  term*  signifying 
^<  the  great  saint.*"  It  is  the  famous  Chaka  of  the  Chip 
nese,  called  Fo  after  he  was  deified  \ 

*<  Fo,^  says  the  learned  Fischer',  <<  seems  to  us  to  be  Its  identity 
the  Bod  or  Budka  mentionied  by  St.  Jerome.  Bod  seems  J^^^  ^f  Fo 
to  mean  deity  in  general ;  and  Bod-^t-tan  or  Boodistan,  ^^?^ 
the  name  given  to  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  signifies  *  the 
divine  country.**  ^^  My  opinion  is  that  the  B  has  been 
changed  into  F  by  the  Chinese ;  for  neither  the  Thibeti- 
ans  nor  the  Mongols  have  this  last  letter  in  their  alphabet 
The  word  Bod  makes  its  appearance  in  different  ways  in 
India  and  Mongolia.  Paooti-Ziat  (which  signifies  lord 
Paooti)  is  still  a  name  frequently  given  to  the  idol  Som- 
mona-kodom.  Be  is  the  name  which  the  Booriaites  give 
to  their  wise  men  or  sacrificing  priests.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  the  term  Boodha  is  used  to  express  the  day 
which  corresponds  to  the  third  of  our  week.  Boodha  Fa- 
ran  is  the  term  applied  to  it  in  Suiscrit  ;  and  the  expres- 
sions Boodda^-Iedina,  Fan-Paoot,  Booda-Kiroom6i,  signi« 
fy  the  same  thing  among  the  people  of  Candi  in  Ceylon, 
of  §iam,  and  of  Malabar.  From  these  circumstances  it 
appears  that  Sommona-kodom,  Chighimooni  or  Chidiimoo- 
ni,  Chakchimona,  Chaka,  Fo,  and  Boodda,  are  the  same 
deity  under  different  namies. 

La  Loub^re,  a  judicious  writer  and  enlightened  scholar,  EtjmolqgsF 
maintidns  that  the  word  Shaman  is  derived  from  the  P^^i^^^f^^^ 
language,  or  that  in  which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Siamese  man. 
are  written,  and  signifies  a  hermit.      This  etymology  is  in 

«  Pallas,  M4m.  wax  lei  peuples  Mongols,  II.  p.  S. 
'  FiaAtr,  Hittoin  dt  la  SiMiie,  ajEtrait  par  StoUtswarek. 
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*    andria  on  the  Sarmans :  «  There  are  hermits  which  do  not 


live  in  towns  or  even  in  houses ;  they  clothe  themselTes 
with  the  bark  of  trees,  live  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of 
the  earth,  and  drink  water  out  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.*" 
The  opinion  of  D.  Keempfer  does  not  differ  very  widely 
from  this.  He  says  that  Shaman  signifies  a  man  exempt 
from  passions '.  Besides  this,  the  denominations  of  Sha- 
man and  Talapoin  have  the  same  meaning :  the  first  be- 
longing to  the  Pahli  language ;  the  second  to  the  conmion 
colloquial  languages  of  Siam. 
Origin  oT  Fischer  gives  a  modem  origin  to  the  reli^ous  system 
T.My,^  '  which  prevuls  in  Thibet,  or  Dalai-Lamaism ;  he  finds  in 
it  a  mixture  of  Buddism  with  the  corrupted  Christianity 
of  the  Nestorians.  The  Thibetians  themselves  do  not 
trace  their  authentic  history  farther  back  than  the  year 
790.  The  travellers  of  the  thirteenth  century  know  no- 
thing of  the  Dalai-Lama.  Rubruquis  seems  to. have  had 
some  knowledge  of  him  S  but  he  speaks  chiefly  of  the  fa- 
naticism of  some  Nestorians,  to  whom  he  g^ves  a  spiritual 
head,  whose  residence  ^  was  in  a  town  of  China  called 
Seghin.  He  also  mentions  another  worriiip  practised  among 
the  idolators,  whom  he  calls  Touinians,  and  whom  he  at 
the  same  time  considers  as  Manichees*.  Marco  Polo 
mentions  a  Chinese  town  called  Zun-Ghoui,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  he  considers  as  Nestorian  Christians. 

Carpin  takes  die  Oigoors  for  Christians  who  followed 

the  Nestorian  heresies  ^,  and  the  Jesuit  Gaubil,  adopting 

the  same  opimibn,  asserts  the  Eygoors  or  Ooigoors  to  be 

Christians  '. 

Nenoriant       Many  other  writers  assert  that  the  Christian  religion  is 

gJJJ^®^"  spread  through  Tangoot,  China,  and  the  countries  occu- 

Aiia.        pied  by  the  Mongolian  nations,  and  has  had  its  zealous 


•  Hilt  du  Japon,  1.  p.  46.  ^t  d* Amsterdam,  1732,  in  I6mo. 

*  Voyage  da  Rubruquii,  ch.  26.  «  Id.  ch,  28,  47. 

> Id.  eh  46.  7  Voyagede Carpin,  art  5.  p.  4a 

"OlmmtiQDt  tdatfatoatiqaefc  &c  Wt  du  F.  Souciet,  I.  p.  224 
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partisans  in  the  bosom  of  the  ragning  dyi^asties.    Yet,    BOOK 
according  to  all  accounts  in  which  the  present  state  of  * 


these  countries  is  described,  no  traces  of  Christianity  sub-  LsBuatm 
sist  among  them,  with  the  exception  of  China,  where  thatfo,  Ncmo- 
religion  was  preached  anew  by  the  modem  missionaries  of '>»>>■»• 
the  church  of  Rome.     The  religion  of  the  Dalai-Lama  on 
the   contrary,   is  preserved,  extended,   and   established 
among  the  people  of  Tangoot,  in  Mongolia,  in  the  Kal- 
muk  country,  in  certain  kingdoms  of  India,  and  even  in 
China.     Might  it  not  be  supposed,  says  Fischer,  that 
Nestorianism  was  anciently  introduced  into  upper  Asia ; 
and  that  the  priests  who  propagated  this  heresy,  and  their 
proselytes,  deprived  at  so  great  a  distance  of  all  intercourse 
with  societies  really  Christian,  departed  farther  and  farther 
from  Christianity,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  supersti- 
tious practices  of  the  people  among  whom  they  liv«l,  till 
every  trace  of  the  Christian  character  wase£Paoed  ? 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  which  we  consider  as  de« 
monstrated,  Lamaism  cannot  boast  of  &n  ancient  origin. 
It  is  made  up  of  ideas  taken  from  the  doctrine  of  the  an- 
cient Shamans,  and  usages  belonging  to  the  more  modem 
worship  of  the  Christians.     From  the  form^  it  adopts  the  Mixtun  of 
opinions  relative  to  Fo,  and  the  transmigration  of  sc^uls ;  ^^^![^ 
from  the  latter  its  rites  and  observances.     Lamaism  andandritci. 
Christianity,  (at  least  the  Christianity  of  the  church  of 
Rome,)  have  striking  features  of  mutual  resemblance. 

<<  As  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Thibet,^^  says  Captain 
Turner,  <^  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  they  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  the  Hindoos.  .  The  Thibetiana 
meet  in  chapels  for  their  religious  services;  there  they  sing 
alternately  and  in  chorus,  accompanied  by  noisy  instruments. 
Indeed  I  never  have  been  present  at  their  worship  without 
being  struck  with  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  that 
which  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  Romish  churches.^  Their 
monks  go  with  the  head  shaved.  They  have  their  female 
nunneries.  The  dress  of  the  Gilons  has  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  European  priests.  These  resemblances,  which 
some  have  employed  as  arguments  agmnst  the  divine  origin 
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BOOK  of  Christianity,  ought  all  to  be  regarded  as  traees  of  Nes- 
tonanism. 


Civil  and  Thibet  resembles  Home  also  in  another  particular.  It 
^f***""**'^  was  subject  for  some  time  to  secular  princes  called  Tsan- 
ment.  Pa ;  the  Lama  resided  at  Lassa,  with  a  power  resembling 
that  of  the  spiritual  prince  of  Japan.  The  Eleuth  Kal- 
ibuks  subdued  this  secular  prince,  and  transferred  his 
power  to  the  Xiama*.  Differences  arose  between  the  old 
or  red  lamas  and  the  yellow  lama,  who  by  the  influence  of 
China  obtmned  the  ascendancy.  In  1792,  the  people  of 
Nepaul  having  committed  great  ravages  in  this  country, 
the  ^Emperor  of  China  sent  an  army  to  the  asastance  of 
the  Grand  Lama ;  once  which  period  a  chain  of  military 
posts  prohibits  all  intercourse  between  Bengal  and  Thibet, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  English  nation  and  of 
geographers. 

The  Lama  was  in  the  practice  of  naming  a  iipa  or  secular 
ruler,  who  is  now  replaced  by  a  gioon-wan  or  prince  go- 
vernor sent  by  China.     The  laws  of  Thibet,  like  its  reli- 
gion^  have  a  great  conformity  with  those  of  the  Hindoos. 
Poindiuion.  There  is  no  census  to  show  the  population  of  this  country. 
The  Chinese  reckon  93,000,000  of  inhabitants,  probably 
tea  times  the  real  number.     The  population  ought  con- 
stantly to  diminid),  if  it  is  true  that  the  number  of  men 
exceeds  thai  of  women.     If  we  may  form  an  opinion  from 
the  facility  with  which  the  Kalmuks  conquered  Thibet, 
Anny.       ^^  should  suf^pose  that  this  country  cannot  raise  an  army 
of  50,000  men.     Its  revenues  may  be  concluded  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the«  poverty  of  the  people. 
Spintaal         But  this  prince,  whose  temporal  power  is  so  limited,  is 
^^uad^^  the  visible  divinity  of  a  great  part  of  Asia.     He  is  the  Fo, 
Lama.        the  Budha  himself,  clothed  with  the  human  form.     The 
divine  spirit  is  supposed  afiter  quitting  one  body  to  enter  a 
new  one ;  and  thus  under  a  succession  of  forms  the  head 
of  the  church  keeps  up  the  miracle  of  his  perpetual  exist- 
once.     It  is  said  that  a  heavenly  odour  is  exhided  ttora  his 

•  DtttuOdt,  t  IV.  p.  so. 
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whole  body ;  that  flowers  grow  beneiath  his  footsteps ;  and  BOOK 
that  in  the  most  parched  desert  springs  flow  at  his  word  ^L^* 
of  command.     It  is  a  certain  fiact  that  the  refuse  excreted  ' 

from  his  body  is  collected  with  sacred  solicitude  to  be  em^    ' 
ployed  as  amulets  and  infallible  antidotes  to  disease  ^ 

This  mysterious  personage  appeared  to  many  of  the  !•  be  the 
learned  to  have  some  connection  with  the  famous  Pi'ester  J^^|^ 
John,  whose  celestial  and  immcnrtal  kingdom  so  mudi  oc.*''^^*'^^^ 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  geographers  and  historians  of 
the  middle  age.  The  plausible  reasons  by  which  these 
views  are  suppcxrted  are  the  following :  Three  travellers, 
Carpin,  Rubruquis,  and  Marco  Polo,  have  spoken  of  Pres- 
ter  John,  and  each  in  his  own  way.  Carpin  represents 
him  as  king  of  Indian  Rubruquis  ^ves  him  the  same 
title,  and  assigns  to  him  the  horde  of  the  Naimans  as  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  which  horde,  he  says,  professes  the 
Christian  religion'.  Marco  Polo  agrees  with  the  Francis- 
can monk  in  giving  this  prince  the  denomination  of  Oonk- 
Ehan%  and  in  making  him  a  Christian.  0<mk-Khdn  seems 
to  signify  <<  a  great  prince^  in  Chinese.  This  name 
has  been  given  in  a  particular  manner  to  a  Kalmuk  prince 
celebrated  for  his  conquests,  but  to  whom  none  of  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  Prester  John  or  Prete-Ianhi  are  at  all 
applicable.  This  word,  which  by  the  meaning  which  it 
appeared  to  express  in  the  Italian  or  French  language  led 
the  travellers  into  an  error,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  re- 
ferred to  some  oriental  language.  Of  all  the  etymolo^es 
which  have  been  contrived,  one  of  the  most  plausible  is  that 
of  Scaliger',  who  considers  the  name  as  of  Indian  origin, 
md  with  some  alteration  representing  the  words  prestC" 

1*  "  n  est  hon  de  doate  que  !e  ooDtenu  de  n  chaue  pere^  est  d^voCement 
recaeilli ;  let  putiei  lolidei  lont  diitrilnito  comme  dei  amiilettes  qn^on  porta 
au  coa ;  le  Uqnlde  est  prii  intloeiiiemcnt  eomme  am  mididat  inftllibtei** 
See  Pellae*  1. 212. 

•  Ceipin,  arL  5.  p.  42.  '  Rabrnqule,  cb.  XIX.  p.  Si. 

•  Mereo-Polo,  li?.  VL  dk  61,  el  64. 

'  Sciliger  de  Kmendatiope  Temponnsy  pi  62T. 
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BOOK  i^g^^»^  (preHe-ghiani  or  hianif)  whicK  signify  the  *«  uni- 
XLV.  yenal  messenger,''  the  "  apostle  of  the  world.'' 
Have  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^  known<  that  the  Nestorian  patriarchs  assum-' 
Nettorun  ed  the  title  of  catholic  or  ecumenical,  a  title  which  in  some 
^S^^'laeocB'  measure  corresponds  to  the  last  mentioned  interpretation 
•or?  of  Prester  John.     If  therefore  we  suppose  (and  what  well 

informed  man  would  dispute  the  point  ?)  that  the  Nesto- 
rian missionaries  penetrated  a  very  great  way  into  the  high 
regions  of  Asia,  we  shall  be  led  by  the  analogy  of  the 
names  to  consider  the  chief  of  these  sectaries  as  the  pre- 
tended sovereign  pontiff  of  Marco  Polo  and  of  Rubruquis ; 
and,  as  all  writers  testify  that  Prester  John  prended  over 
a  Christian  community,  the  inference  will  be  that  he  was 
the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorian  church,  or  else  a  bishop  de- 
legated by  this  patriarch,  who,  exerdsing  a  supreme  power 
at  a  distance  from  the  head  on  whom  he  was  dependent, 
recdved  or  claimed  the  proud  title  of  Universal,  Catholic, 
and  Ecumenical,  though  not  due  to  his  rank.  We  are 
tempted  to  consider  this  Nestorian  patriarch  as  the  same 
person  with  the  Dalai-Lama«  It  is  only  since  the  reign  of 
Kaiuk-Khan,  grandson  to  the  celebrated  conqueror  Gen^ 
ghiz,  that  we  hear  at  all  of  the  word  Lama,  or  Dahuh 
Lama  ^  in  Mongolia,  the  country  in  which  Prester  John 
is  ssdd  to  have  held  his  double  empire '.  Father  Andrada 
was  (in  16^)  the  first  European  who  made  mention  of 
the  Dalai-Lama  ^ ;  and  Bemier  speaks  of  him  as  an  ex- 
traordinary personage  who  was  imperfectly  known. 

It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  writers  of  past  ages 
who  treated  of  the  Nestorians  and  Prester  John  say  no^ 
thing  of  the  high-priest  of  the  Lamaists ;  and  we  perceive, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  proportion  as  this  last  personage 
begins  to  produce  a  sensation,  the  Nestorian  name  b^ns  to 
be  forgotten  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mongolia  and  Thi* 


c  Refiaudot,  Andens  Relations  de  Tlnde  et  de  la  Chine,  p.  S38,  ftc 
^  Rabniquifl,  ch.  19.  Marco- Polo,  liT.  I.  ch.  51« 
*  Gaubil,  p.  105,  et  143  4  la  note, 
k  Dnhalde,  t.  IV.  p.  17tf. 
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bet.    What  cdoclusion  are  we  to  draw  from'  all  these  consi- .  BOOB: 
derations  ?  Only  that  a  universal  patriarch  attracted  a  sort    ^^^•- 
of  veneration  and  renown  under  a  foreign  name,  or  most  Condiuiom 
probably  under  his  proper  title  translated  into  another 
language.     The  expressions  of  universal  patriarch,  Pr^ 
tre-Jehan  and  Delai-Lama,  may  then  denote  the  same  per- 
son and  the  same  dignity.     But  as  Rubruquis  and  Marco 
Polo  place  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John  on  the  track 
which  they  traversed,  and  consequently  in  Mongolia,  and 
at  a  great  distance  from  Thibet,  it  appears  still  more  na- 
tural to  recognise  in  this  sovereign  pontiff  only  a  momen- 
tary object,  a  Nestorian  bbhop  who  by  his  talent  held  a 
great  ascendency  over  some  tribe  of  the  Mongols.     Fame, 
which  exaggerates  every  thing  ponspicuous,  may  be  allow- 
ed to  have  created  the  remainder. 

On  the  west  of  Little  Thibet  we  find  a  small  country  Caufi&ii* 
which  merits  our*  notice  chiefly  on  account  of  the  singu-  ^^^' 
larity  of  its  inhabitants  in  manners  and  opinions^  They 
seem  to  be  independent,  but  they  are  more  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  the  present  book  than  with  any 
other.  The  country  has  received  from  the  Bukharians 
and  Afghans  the  name  of  Caufiristan,  and  the  people'  that 
of  Caufirs,  a  term  which  signifies  infidel,  and  is  intended 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  believers  of  the  Koran. 

Caufiristan  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  range  of  Hin-Acpeetof 
doo-Coosh  adjoining  Afgh&nistan,  and  a  portion  of  Beloot-  ^"^^^^ 
Tag.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Kaushkar,  (a 
different  country  from  Cashgar  in  the  Kahnuk  country,) 
on  the  north  by  Badakshan,  and  on  the  west  and  north- 
west by  Balk.  On  the  east,  it  extends  for  a  great  distance 
towards  the  north  of  Cashmere,  where  its  boundary  is  not 
exactly  known.  It  is  an  Alpine  country,  composed  of 
snowy  mountains,  deep  pine  forests,  and  small  but  fertile 
valleys  which  produce  large  quantities  of  grapes,  and 
feed  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  while  the  hills 

}  See  Mr.  £lphii)8tpBe*i  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ccubol,  Appen.  p.  01 7* 
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BOOR   Bse  covered  with  goats.   Th^  grmn  is  inferior  botb  iirquA- 
^^^'    litT  and  abundance.    The  oominon  kinds  lore  wheat  and 
millet     The  roads  are  onl  j  fit  lEbr  travellers  on  foot^  crosa* 
ed  by  many  torrents,  which  are  passed  by  means  of  wooden 
bridges,  or  swinging  bridges  made  of  lopes  of  osier.    The 
villages  are  built  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  the  roof  of  one  row 
forming  the  street  of  the  row  above.     The  vaUeys  are  well 
peopled.  Camdaish,  the  capital  of  the  Caumojee  tribe,  con- 
sists of  500  houses;  and  the  tribe  has  ten  villages. 
Inbabiiintfc     The  people  have  no  general  name  for  their  nation    The 
Mussulmans  distinguish  them  into  the  Sei^x>sh  (i  e.  black 
vested)  or  Tor  (black)  Caufirs,  and  Speen  or  white  Caufirs, 
epithets  taken  from  their  dress.     All  of  them  are  remark- 
able for  fair  and  beautiful  complexions,  but  diose  of  the 
largest  division  wear  a  vei^  of  black  goat^n,  while  the 
others   dress  in  white  cotton.     They  have   several  lan- 
guages, all  allied  to  the  Sanscrit.     The^  have  all  one  pe- 
culiarity, that  of  counting  by  scores,  which  they  square, 
cube,  and  multiply  constantly  by  twenty  sis  high  as  they 
have  occasion,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  form  hundreds, 
thousands,  and  higher  numericdl  powers  by  multiplying  ten 
successively  by  itself.     These  circumstances  are  adverse  to 
an  opinion  which  has  had  some  currency,  that  they  are 
descended  from  the  Greeks,  and  were  left  in  this  country 
by  Alexander.    The  only  feature  favourable  to  that  hypo^ 
thesis  is,  that  they  make  use  of  nused  seats,  and  caoaot  sit 
in  the  manner  of  the  other  Asiatics.  The  most  general  wid 
credible  account  of  them  is,  that  thejr  were  expelled  by  the 
Mussulmans  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahar,  and, 
after  a  frequent  change  of  abode,  settled  finally  in  th^ 
present  territory. 

They  believe  in  one  God,  whom  they  call  lmr%  or  Da- 
gwij  but  venerate  numerous  idols  of  stone  or  wood,  whicb 
represent  great  men  deceased.  They  attach  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  virtues  of  liberality  imd  hospitality ;  these 
constitute  among  them  the  highest  chums  to  future  happi- 
ness and  even  deification  after  death,  while  the  oppo^te  vices 
are  threatened  with  hell.     They  have  solemn  sacrifices  and 
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long  ceremoniet  and  prayers,  not  failing  to  pray  for  the  BOOK 
extirpation  of  the  Mussulnuins,  whom  they  regard  with 


invincible  aversion.     Their  men,  young  and  dd,  are  ho-  Cufiomi. 
noured  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Mussulmans  whom 
they  have  killed  or  lamed.     They  have  hereditary  priests, 
who  possess  but  little  influ^ce  in  their  community.  When 
a  child  is  born,  it  is  carried  with  its  mother  to  a  house 
built  for  the  purpose  without  the  village,  there  to  remain 
for  twenty-four  days,  during  which  period  the  mother  is  oon- 
sidered  as  impure.     The  women  are  separated  in  a  similar 
manner  at  certain  other  periods.     The  marriage  ceremc^ 
nies  are  conducted  without  any  function  of  the  priesthood. 
The  women  are  not  concealed ;  their  immoralities  are  pu- 
nished, but  not  deeply  reprobated.     They  hare  slaves  both 
male  and  female  of  their  own  people.    They  do  not  enslave 
such  Mahometans  as  they  take  in  war,  the  glory  of  killing 
them  being  much  more  highly  valued.  It  is  in  the  course  of 
violent  contests  among  the  Caufir  tribes  themselves,  and  in 
cases  of  oppression  practised  by  the  strong  against  the  weak, 
that  they  make  slaves.     Persons  in  the .  servile  condition, 
however,  are  not  ill  treated.     They  have  some  peculiar 
customs  connected  with  their  funerals.    A  strange  account 
is  given  of  their  ceremonies  of  condolence :  A  person  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  another  who  has  lost  one  of  his  relations, 
throws  his  cap  on  the  ground  when  he  enters  the  house, 
then  draws  his  dagger,  and  seizing  the  hands  of  the  afflict- 
ed person,  makes  him  rise  and  join  him  in  dancing  for 
some  time  round  the  apartment. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  they  have  any  acknowledged  Govern, 
magistrates:  if  there  are,  they  possess  very  little  power, "*°*' 
every  thing  being  done  by  consultations  among  the  rich 
men.     The  rich  are  called  khans,  a  word  which  they  have 
borrowed  from  their  neighbours ;  but  they  have  no  titles 
px)perly  their  own.     Their  dress  consists  of  goat  skins  Dicm. 
with  the  hairy  ade  outermost,  or  cotton  robes.    Some  have 
a  cotton  shirt  under  their  other  dress,  and  they  wear  cot- 
ton  trowsers  worked  over  with  flowers  in  red  and  black 
worsted.  The  women  have  their  hair  plaited,  fastened  over 
the  crown  of  the  head,  and  covered  with  a  small  cap  and  tur- 
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BOOK  bail.  They  also  wear  silver  ornaments,  and  cowrie  shells. 
XLV.    'j'heir  virgips  wear  a  red  fillet  round  the  head.     Both 

"~"""""  sexes  hiive  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  rings  round  the  neck, 
which  are  sometimes  of  silver,  but  oftener  of  brass  or  pew« 
ter.  With  the  men  these  ornaments  are  assttied  after  the 
age  of  manhood,  with  much  ceremony  and  expensive  feasU 
ing.    They  are  laid  aside  on  occasions  of  mourning.    The 

HoQMf.     housesareof  wood,  with  cellars  for  the  family  stores.  Their 

Food.  food  consists  of  dairy,  fruits  and  flesh,  which  they  prefer 
almost  raw.  They  wash  thar  hands  before  eating,  and  ge- 
nerally begin  with  some  kind  at  grace.  All  persons  of  both 
sexes  drink  wine  to  great  excess,  but  they  do  not  become 

Wa»n  quarrelsome  in  their  cups.  Their  arms  are  a  bow  with  barb- 
ed and  sometimes  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  dagger.  They 
have  lately  leariied  the  use  of  fire  arms  and  swords.  They 
generally  fight  by  anA>uscade.  The  Mahometan  nations 
are  those  with  whom  they  are  most  habitually  at  war. 
Whoa  pursued  they  unbend  their  bows,  and  use  them  as 
leapii^  poles  by  which  they  bound  with  the  utmost  agility 
from  rock  to  rock.  The  Mahometans  of  Afghanistan,  and 
others  have  sometimes  confederated  to  make  a  ferocious  ex- 
tetminating  invasion  of  their  territory,  and  have  met  in  the 
hairt  of  it,  but  have  been  obliged,  by  the  harassing  and 
destructive  mode  of  warfare  practised  by  the  Caufirs  to 
abandon  the  enterprize.  When  taken  apart  from  these 
cherished  and  bitter  antipathies,  the  Caufirs  are  a  kind-> 
hearted,  social,  and  joyous  race. 

•  The  country  already  mentioned  lying  on  the  north- 
east of  Caufiristan,  and  called  Kaushkar  °>,  must  be  careu 
fully  distinguished  from  '  Cashgar  near  Yarkand.  If  the 
names  are  not  originally  different,  the  same  name  is  applied 
to  totally  different  countries.  Kaushkar  is  high  and  cold. 
The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  in  tents.  They  are  at  present 
Mahometans,  and  subject  to  four  petty  despotisms. 

»  See  ElphiDstoDe*!  Aocoont  of  Canbult  Appinfizt  p.  6t9q 
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